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THE UNITED STATES NAVY AND WEST INDIA PIRACY, 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY AND WEST INDIA PIRACY, 1821-25. 


By LIeuTENANT W. H. BEEHLER, U.S, N. 


THE struggle of the Spanish-American colonies 
for independence was accompanied by lawless 
depredations on commerce which finally devel- 
oped into piracy on an unprecedented scale. 

The unsettled state of affairs in Mexico, Cen- 


tral America, the Spanish Main and West India | 


Islandc; the feebleness of newly proclaimed goy- 
ernments ; the internal discord and counter-reyo- 
lutions; the low state of morals in those com- 
munities, the debasing influence of war and 
the general brutal treatment to which all seamen 
were subjected at that period, combined to make 
piratical enterprises prevalent. 

A few desperate characters, seeing their oppor- 


tunity, successfully plundered vessels at the very | 


entrance to the ports, and their success encour- 
aged others, gave them recruits of both men and 
vessels, and made them so formidable that squad- 
rons of the naval powers had to be sent to repress 
them. 

The news of the existence of piracy and the 
grossly exaggerated reports of the atrocities of the 
pirates caused great excitement especially in this 
country, as our commerce suffered most from 
their depredations. 

Congress enacted statutes prescribing the pen- 
alty of death and giving extraordinary powers to 
the Executive for the purpose of apprehending 
the pirates ; the right to search suspicious vessels, 
and bays and coasts suspected of being piratical 
rendezvous, even though beyond American terri- 
torial jurisdiction in foreign land, if not under 
the direct control of the recognized de facto gov- 
ernments. 

The Spaniards afforded all assistance in their 
power, but they were crippled by the contest with 
their revolutionary colonies, and could only ac- 


quiesce in permitting our naval officers to operate | 
within their territory where they had not sufficient | 


force to stop the piracy. This notwithstanding 
our well-known sympathy with the colonies. A 
number of privateers were fitted out by the Span- 
iards to support the Government and also to fight 
the pirates, but, when opportunity offered, some 
of these armed vessels occasionally seized and 
plundered defenseless craft, while others boldly 
renounced allegiance to Spain and hoisted the 
bloody pirate flag. 

Some of the Spanish governors and alcaldes in 
remote districts secretly connived at this business, 
allowed the pirates to refit in port, and in some 
cases furnished supplies of arms and ammunition 
in consideration of a share in the booty. 

Some merchants in Havana openly boasted of 
their connection with the pirates, and advertised 


the price of watches, nautical instruments and 
goods stolen by these robbers. 

The magnitude of these piratical operations has 
never been fully ascertained, and it is doubtful if 
the truth will be revealed by the most diligent 
research. There were many exaggerated reports 
published which were subsequently found to have 
been based upon terrified imagination ; and, on 
the other hand, some of the pirates were lost at 
sea with all their booty and all knowledge of the 
vessels they had plundered and destroyed. 

The notorious pirate Jean Lafitte, who had 
rendered distinguished services with General 
Andrew Jackson at the battle of New Orleans, 
had 16 vessels and over 1,000 men in his gang. 
Raphaelina had a fleet of vessels and a formidable 
host of pirates in July, 1822, in the vicinity of 
Cape Antonio, at which time he had collected 
$180,000 in money alone. Diabolito, Cofrecina, 
Brown, Gibbs and Irvine were the most notorious 
pirates. <A fair estimate, in the light of available 
information, would make the number of those 
engaged in this piracy at least 10,000, of whom 
over 3,000 were encountered by the vessels of our 
Navy, which alone captured 1,300 pirates. The 
number of pirates killed and those who escaped 
on shore after destroying their vessels cannot be 
ascertained, 

The pirates operated near the vicinity of their 
rendezyous on shore. ‘They rarely made any ex- 
tended cruises, but chose points of strategic im- 
portance on the routes of commerce. In and 
among the Keys of Bahama and Florida, Cape 
Antonio, Matanzas, and Mugeres Island (near the 
north-east point of Yucatan, Mexico), were some 
of the most prominent piratical rendezvous. 

The number of vessels captured by the pirates 
might be estimated from a list of 37 ships. brigs 
and schooners collected from the occasional notes 
of piracy in .Viles’s Weekly Register, 1821-23. 
This covers only half the period of time during 
which piracy prevailed, and is but a small per- 
centage of those captured by the pirates. 

The Weekly Register mentions as many more 
vessels without names and other particulars. A 
maritime paper would haye published complete 
lists ; and judging from the length of time that 
piracy prevailed, the great number of those en- 
gaged in piracy, and the small percentage of their 
captures enumerated in the Register, it will not 
be an exaggeration to estimate the prizes captured 
by the pirates as 500 vessels. ‘The value of the 
property destroyed by them amounted to about 
twenty millions of dollars. 

Ten thousand pirates are estimated to have been 
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engaged during the four years ; there were prob- | 


ably not many over 2,000 at any one time, and 
but few who were pirates during the entire period 
of four years. 
2,500 a year; and if each of the 10,000 pirates 
obtained the equivalent of $2,000 (including the 
cost of his living, armament and reckless extray- 
agance, besides the small percentage realized on 
the actual value of the goods stolen, and the value 
of his proportion of property destroyed), the total 
loss suffered by commerce would amount to twenty 
millions of dollars. 

The comparative value of the property de- 
stroyed by pirates will be seen from the fact that 
the annual cost of the United States Government 
in 1821 was $19,785,859, including interest and 
redemption of part of the public debt. 

The most formidable vessels engaged in piracy 
were the privateers which were fitted out to fight 
for Spain, and then turned pirates. Among these 
were the Paloma, 6 guns, 130 men; the Pan- 
chita, 16 guns, 120 men (this was subsequently 
captured by the United States schooner Gram- 
pus, 12 guns); the Pereira, 8 guns, 80 men; 
Burguera, 4 guns, 60 men; Flor, de la Mar, 1 
gun, 40 men; and La Carmen, 4 guns, 50 men. 

The brigantine Pride, 16 guns, 116 men, under 
the command of Lafitte, was the largest vessel 
fitted out specially for a pirate. It is said that 
the Pride, in command of Lafitte’s lieutenant, 
had a desperate fight with an English sloop-of- 
war, in which both commanders were killed, and 
only 16 men left alive on board the pirate, which 
was finally carried by boarding, and taken to Ja- 
maica, where the 16 survivors were tried and con- 
victed ; 10 of them were executed and 6 pardoned. 

The great majority of piracies were accom- 
plished by small craft with large forces of men 
concealed from view of their intended prey. 
These boats would go alongside of merchant- 
vessels and capture them by surprise. In many 


cases all the crew would be taken out of the | 
ship and compelled to join the pirates or be , 


murdered. The vessel would then be carried 
into a Cuban port and sold, or otherwise disposed 
of for the benefit of the pirates and their agents. 

The piratical vessels whose names were ascer- 
tained, besides those previously mentioned, were 
the Cienega, Bandera de Sangre, Moscow, Cata- 
lina, Palmyra, Albert, Pilot, Tropic, Mechanie, 
La Cata, Zaragozana, Larch, Aristides, Lucies 
and Emmanuel. 

The pirates captured by different Navies were : 
United States Navy, 79 vessels, 62 guns, and 
1,300 men; British Navy, 13 vessels, 20 guns, 
and 291 men ; Spanish Navy, 5 vessels and 150 
men. ; 

In the Fall of the year 1821 the first accounts 
of piracies were received in the United States, 


Probably the average would be | 
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and the sloop-of-war Hornet, brigs Enterprise end 
Spark, and the schooners Shark, Porpoise ard 
Grampus, with three pulling barges, each mount- 
ing 1 gun, were sent to capture the pirates. 

The Enterprise, commanded by Lieutenant L. 
Kearney, discovered four piratical vessels in the 
act of plundering three American vessels off Cape 
Antonio, Cuba, October 16th, 1821. They were 
in shoal water, where the brig could not venture, 
Five boats were armed and sent in pursuit. The 
pirates were beaten ; they burnt two schooners, 
but the detachment captured the other vessels, 
including 40 pirates, who were taken to Charles- 
ton for trial. 

On the 29th of October, 1821, the /Zornet, Cap- 
tain Robert Henley, captured the Moscow, which 
he sent to Norfolk. On the 2ist of December 
Lieutenant L. Kearney captured a schooner, whose 
crew of 25 men escaped on shore. He also de- 
stroyed the rendezvous of the pirates at Cape An- 
tonio. The official report of Lieutenant J. Ram- 
age describes a brilliant affair with them, as fol- 


lows : a 
‘‘UniTep States ScHooneER ‘ Porpotsr,’ 


“Orr Nort Coast or Cuna, 20th January, 1822. 

“Sir: Having completed the necessary equipments of 
this vessel at New Orleans, on the 7th inst., and previously 
having given notice that I should sail from the Balize on 
the 10th, with convoy, I have now the honor to inform you 
that I proceeded to sea on the day appointed, with five 
sail under my protection. On the 15th, having seen the 
vessels bound to Havana and Matanzas safe to their des- 
tined ports, I made all sail to the westward, and on the 
following day boarded the brig Bolina, of Boston, Gor- 
ham, master, from whom I received the following infor- 
mation: That, on the day previous, his vessel was captured 
by pirates, and robbed of every material they could carry 
away with them, at the same time treating the crew and 
himself with inhuman cruelty. After supplying him from 
this vessel with what necessaries he required, I made sail 
for the land, and early the following morning (Saddlo 
Hill, on the north coast of Cuba, then bearing S. by E.) 
I dispatched our boats, with 40 men, under command of 
Lieutenant Curtis, in pursuit of these enemies of the hu- 
man race. 

‘*The boats, having crossed the reef, which here ex- 
tends out a considerable distance from the shore, very 
soon discovered, chased and captured a piratical schooner, 
the crew of which made their escape to the woods. Lieu- 
tenant Curtis very judiciously manned the prize from our 
boats, and proceeded about ten miles to leeward, where, it 
was understood, the principal depot of these marauders 
was established. This he fortunately discovered and at- 
tacked. A slight skirmish here took place, but as our 
force advanced the opposition party precipitately re- 
treated. We then took possession, and burnt and de- 
stroyed their fleet, consisting of five vessels—one being a 
beautiful new schooner, of about 60 tons, ready for sca 
with the exception of her sails. We also took three pris- 
oners; the others fled to the woods. 

‘\In the affair just mentioned, the officers of the expe- 
dition state the enemy’s loss to be severe. Only one man 
was wounded in our boats; and it is worthy of remark 
that this man was one of their own gang, then a prisoner 
in our possession, and surrounded by our people. 

““The destruction of this place will, I trust, be of some 
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service. From information by me received, it was their 
principal depot, from whence they dispatched squadrons 
to Cape Antonio. These returning loaded with plunder, 
it was transhipped to Hayaua in vessels sent from here 
for that purpose. Stores and materials were collected on 
the spot, not only for repairing but building vessels. 
‘*The prisoners now on board are recognized by a sea- 
man in my possession, who was one of the crew of the 
English ship Alerander, of Greenock, lately burned by 
these pirates ; and not content with destroying the vessel, 
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| they inhumanly putchered her unfortunate commander: 
The seaman in question I retain as an evidence in the case. 

“ Lieutenant Curtis speaks in the highest terms of the 
gallantry and good conduct of Midshipmen Pinkney, 
Kingston and Morris, as also of Dr. Terrill, and every 
other officer and man employed in the expedition. Noth- 
ing could exceed their ardor in pursuit but their enthusiasm 
in attack ; and both affording abundant proof that more 
would have done had more been required. 

*T have manned one of the schooners taken, a very fine 
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FIGHT BETWEEN THF BRIGANTINE ‘‘ PRIDE’? AND AN ENGLISH SLOOP-OF-WAR. 


fast-sailing vessel, and keep her with me. She will prove 
of great service in my farther operations on this coast. 

‘IT cannot close this letter, sir, without naming to you 
Lieutenant Curtis, whose conduct, not only in the present 
instance, but in every other respect during the period he 
has been under my command, has merited my warm and 
decided approbation. I have the honor to be, etce., 

‘““James Ramace, Lieutenant Commanding. 
“« Hon. Smith Thompson, Secretary of the Navy.” 


On the same day the brig Spark, Captain J. II. 
Elton, captured a Dutch sloop engaged in piracy, 
with 7 men. On 1st March, 1822, the Hornet 
arrived at Norfolk with a convoy of 22 merchant- 
men from Pensacola and Havana. On 7th March, 
one of the gun-boats, the Revenge, captured a 
barge, but her crew escaped on shore. On 8th of 


March the brig Lnterprise, Lieutenant Kearney, 
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captured a flotilla of pirates, 3 launches and 4 
barges, off Cape Antonio, with their crews, num- 
bering 160 men. 

In April, 1822, the schooner Alligator, Lieu- 
tenant W. W. McKean, captured the schooner 
Cienega, 5 guns, 30 men, off Nuevitas, Cuba. This 
vessel was a Colombian privateer whose crew had 
mutinied at Ragged Island and turned pirates. 

The naval force was increased after April, 1822, 
and for the rest of the year consisted of the 
frigate Macedonian, 36, flag-ship of Commodore 
Biddle ; frigate Congress, 36 ; sloops John Adams, 
24, and Peacock, 18 ; brig Spark, 12 ; and schoon- 
ers Alligator, 12; Grampus, 12; Shark, 12; and 
Porpotse, 12. The Hornet and Enterprise were 
at home, refitting. 

On Ist May, 1822, Lieutenant Richard F. Stock- 
ton, in command of the chartered vessel Jane, 
and detachments of 60 men from the Grampus 
and Alligator, off Sugar Key, W. I., captured 4 
schooners and the British brig Cherud, then in 
possession of the pirates, with 2 guns and 180 
men. One of the schooners was boarded and 
burnt by Sailing-master Barney, two were run 
ashore, and their crews escaped, and one was 
found loaded with the cargo taken from the 
Cherub. 

In June, 1822, Lieutenant M. C. Perry had com- 
mand of an expedition consisting of his schooner 
the Shark, two prize schooners of 80 and 20 tons, 
captured from the pirates, 2 launches, 2 cutters, 
1 gig, with 80 men all told and 6 small guns, with 
which he went in pursuit of the pirate Raphaelina, 
who had 3 schooners, with 5 guns and 125 men 
each. He was joined by the Grampus, and capt- 
ured the pirate schooner Bandera de Sangre and 
another schooner of Raphaelina’s squadron, but 
all save 3 men of their crews escaped on shore. 

The flag-ship Macedonian was obliged to leave 
the station on account of the yellow fever, and 
arrived at Norfolk on August 5th, 1822, having 
lost 76 of her crew (including 10 officers), and 50 
of the remainder were sick on her arrival. By 
the 24th of August the number of deaths had 
amounted to 103, out of her crew of 360 men. 

On the 16th August, 1822, Lieutenant F. H. 
Gregory, commanding the schooner Grampus, 
chased a brigantine which hoisted Spanish colors. 
Ife suspected her of being a pirate, and demanded 
her surrender. This demand was answered by a 
volley from small-arms and cannon. The Gram- 
pus fired a broadside, and in about 4 minutes 
the brig struck. When boarded she was nearly 
sinking, and had lost one man killed and six 
wounded. The prize proved to be the Palmyra, 
9 guns, 88 men, a privateer, but one of her offi- 
cers confessed that they had robbed the American 
schooner Coyuetie. The prize was sent to_Charles- 
ton and condemned. 


The sloop Peacock, Captain Cassin, arrived at 
Norfolk in October, 1822, with yellow fever on 
board, by which she lost 6 officers and 7 men. 
On the 28th September, at Honda Bay, north 
coast of Cuba, she, in company with the British 
naval schooner Speedwell, attacked a piratical 
establishment at that place, and captured 5 
schooners having 13 guns. The crews of four of 
the schooners escaped in the woods. Two of 
these vessels were burnt, two were sent to New 
Orleans and condemned, and the fifth was re- 
stored to her owners. The British schooner 
Speedwell grounded on the bar, and co-operated 
in the attack by her boats only. They landed 
and destroyed the place. The pirates burnt one 
schooner to prevent her capture. Only 18 of 
the pirates were caught; the gang had several 
hundred men. 

In November, 1822, the schooner Alligator, 
Lieutenant W. H. Allen, arriving at Matanzas, 
was informed that an American brig and schooner 
had been captured, and were in possession of a 
large gang of pirates at a place 15 leagues east 
of Matanzas. The master of the brig and mate 
of the schooner had been sent to Matanzas to pro- 
cure a ransom of $7,000 for the two vessels, with 
the threat that their vessels would be destroyed 
and their crews severely handled in case of fail- 
ure to bring the money. 

The master and mate were taken on board the 
Alligator, which sailed immediately to the rescue. 
At daylight on 9th November she arrived near 
the bay, and hid behind intervening land, over 
which they discovered a ship, two brigs and five 
schooners. One of the schooners, with her decks 
full of men, was under way, and was immediately 
chased by the armed boats of the Alligator. The 
wind was light, and the schooner endeavored to 
escape up the bay by using her sweeps. When 
the <Allgator’s boats arrived within hail, the 
schooner rounded to, hoisted a red flag, and then 
commenced to fire shot and grape at the boats. 
The boats answered with volleys of musketry, and 
the men at the oars pulled hard to reach the pi- 
rate and board. At this time a second schooner, 
armed and filled with men, came up and com- 
menced to fire on the boats ; she passed ahead, 
and the crew of the first schooner endeavored to 
escape to her. Lieutenant Allen, in the launch, 
pulled ahead to intercept them when they re- 
turned. The boats then pulled up in the wake 
of the schooner, and continued firing, when they 
again took to the boats and escaped to the second 
schooner. A midshipman in the gig, with four 
men, boarded and captured the deserted schooner. 
Allen, with the launch and cutter, went in chase 
of the second schooner, whose crew was rein- 
forced by 35 men from the first. While chasing 
under a heavy fire the cutter began to veer off, 
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from the obstruction of the killed and wounded 
at the oars. The launch was also unable to catch 
the schooner, because of the killed and wounded. 
Lieutenant Allen had also been wounded by two 
musket-balls, and died four hours later. The 
schooner escaped with another heavily armed 
schooner, but the ship, two brigs and three 
schooners were captured. The -d/ligator lost 
Lieutenant Allen, and 4 men killed and 3 
wounded. The pirates lost 14 killed and several 
by drowning. The first schooner carried one long 
12-pounder, two 6-pounders, two 3-pounders and 
two swivel-guns. The three piratical schooners 
had in all 14 guns and 125 men. The Alliga- 
tor’s boats’ crews numbered about 40, armed with 
muskets, swords and pistols. 

Lieutenant Allen was wounded while standing 
up cheering his men in pursuit of the pirates. He 
was a valuable officer, and had rendered distin- 
guished service in the brig Argus when she was 
captured by the Pelican on the coast of England 
in 1813. He commanded the Argus in the latter 
part of the action, after both his superior officers 
had been carried below severely wounded. He was 
highly commended for his skill in handling the 
brig, though obliged to surrender to superior 
force. After his death his name became the war- 
cry in the boat expeditions against the pirates. 

On the 19th November, 1822, the Alligator was 
wrecked on Carysford reef. Her officers and crew 
were all saved. 

The depredations of the pirates continued to 
increase, and demands for ransom were frequently 
accompanied by threats that their hostages would 
be murdered if the ransom was not paid. 

Acts of Congress were passed giving an appro- 
priation of $500,000 to fit out additional vessels for 
this service. Commodore David Porter resigned 
his office as Commissioner of the Navy to take 
command of a special expedition. He selected 
and prepared the vessels personally and organized 
the ‘* musquito fleet.” 
galliot Sea-gull, 3 guns (the second steamer in 
the Navy, the Fulton being the first), and eight 
small schooners, which Commodore Porter bought 
for the Navy Department for the sum of $10,190. 

Iie named these schooners : for, 51 tons ; (rey- 
hound, 65 tons; Jackal, 47 tons; Beagle, 52 tons ; 


Terrier, 61 tons; Weasel, 53 tons; Wild Cat, 48 


tons, and Ferre?, 51 tons. Each of them carried 
3 guns and acrew of 31 men. He also had the 
transport-ship Decoy, 6 guns; five barges—Mus- 
quito, Gnat, Midge, Sandfly and Gallinipper— 
together with the regular naval vessels on the 
station which had been changed, and consisted of 
the sloops John Adams, 24; the Peacock, 18, and 
Hornet, 18; the brig Spark, 14; and the schoon- 
ers (frampus, 12, and Shark, 12. 

Commodore Porter sailed with his squadron 


This comprised the steam- 


from Norfolk, 14th February, 1823. Great pub- 
licity was given to this expedition, and this fact 
in itself had a good effect ; because many of the 
pirates ceased their bloody work, while those that 
remained were afraid to venture far from their 
rendezyous. 

Commodore Porter arrived off Porto Rico, and 
wrote to the Spanish Governor on the subject of 
interruptions to our commerce and the illegal 
blockade of these coasts. On 3d March, 1823, he 
sent the Greyhound, Lieutenant John Porter, into 
St. John’s, Porto Rico, with that letter. On 
March dth, he sent the Foz, Lieutenant W. I. 
Cocke, into the port for an answer. When the 
Fox endeavored to enter, she was fired upon by 
the castle, and her commander was instantly 
killed. The only satisfaction offered for this 
insult and catastrophe was the plea that the 
character of the schooner was mistaken. The 
Governor was profuse in his apologies, and joined 
in paying every possible honor in the funeral 
services of Lieutenant Cocke, with the officers of 
the squadron. 

The commodore demonstrated that the Fox had 
been fired at in a spirit of retaliation, and left the 
place referring the matter to the Government for 
action. 

The squadron was divided into small detach- 
ments, and sent to thoroughly search the coasts 
of Porto Rico, San Domingo and Cuba. Every 
bay and inlet and key in all this region was vis- 
ited, after which the squadron reassembled at 
Thompson’s Island, now Key West, where Porter 
established a naval depot for a base of operations. 

On the morning of the 8th of April, Lieutenant 
C. K. Stribling (late Admiral Stribling) was sent 
in the barge Gallinipper from Havana in search 
of a pirate, which he found three miles off, mak- 
ing in toward the shore. He fired muskets to 
bring her to, and she replied by a smart fire of 
round shot, grape and musketry, while working 
hard to escape. She was run ashore, and her 
crew, With the exception of one man, escaped. 
Several of her crew were killed and wounded. 
The vessel proved to be the schooner Pilot, of 
Norfolk, a very fast sailer, which they had capt- 
ured but eight days before. She was armed with 
one long 12-pounder, blunderbusses and other 
small-arms. She was commanded by the noto- 
rious buecaneer Domingo, who had courteously 
forwarded mail for Commodore Porter and his 
officers, that Lo found on the Pilot when he capt- 
ured her. He sent a message with this mail that 
he did not wish to deprive them of opportunity to 
hear from their friends; he bore them no ill-will, 
since they were only doing their duty. 

On 16th April, 1823, Captain Cassin, in the 
Peacock, entered Colorados, a harbor noted for 
pirates. He discovered a felucca standing out, 
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and chased her ashore. The pirates escaped. The 
felucca was a new, well-coppered boat pulling 16 
sweeps, and was evidently starting out on her first 
cruise. Captain Cassin broke up their establish- 
ments, and the pirates burned three of their 
schooners on his approach. 

The Grampus cruised in the vicinity of Cam- 
peachy from April to July, 1823, and her com- 
mander reported as follows : 


‘*Unirep States ScHoonEeR ‘ GRAMPUS,’ 
‘« THompson’s Isuanp, 3d July, 1823. 

““Srr: I have the honor to inform you that this vessel 
sailed from the Balize, on the 24th of April, with a convoy 
for Tabasco, where she arrived on the Ist of May. Sailed 
thence again on the 6th, with convoy, toward Vera Cruz: 
parted with the convoy on the 9th, and arrived at Cam- 
peachy on the 13th, where I received information of sev- 
eral piracies committed upon the merchant-vessels of the 
United States; and that the coast of Yucatan, from Cape 
Catoche to Lagona, was then infested by several gangs 
of pirates, who had been guilty of every atrocity imagina- 
ble. Finding there were a considerable number of mer- 
chant-ships at the several ports upon that coast unpro- 
tected, and others arriving almost daily, I continued 
thereabouts until the 25th of June, scouring the coast up 
and down; and, occasionally, when any information was 
had which offered the least chance of detecting these vil- 
lains, the boats were employed, and sometimes were sent 
along the coast twenty and thirty leagues from the vessel. 
On the 22d of May, I chased a schooner ashore to wind- 
ward of Sisal, which I have no doubt was a pirate, from 
his appearance and conduct. As it was in the night, and 
upon a part of the coast where I was not sufficiently ac- 
guainted, and blowing fresh upon the shore, I had not an 
opportunity of completing his destruction. 

“On June 11th, I seized a suspicious vessel in the harbor 


of Campeachy, and resigned her to the authorities there 
on that account. This last vessel had just come from New 
Malaga, or Vigia de Chiguila, a little to windward of Cape 
Catoche, where the pirates have a very considerable es- 
tablishment, and came down to Campeachy for the pur- 
pose of procuring stores for a vessel then preparing for a 
cruise. 

‘* Two seamen, who had been held as prisoners at New 
Malaga, informed me that this gang were sometimes a 
hundred and upwards in number; that they held pos- 
session of a small fort, having two 24-pounders; and that 
an officer, named Molla, who had been placed there by the 
Government, had joined them. This was corroborated by 
the authorities of Campeachy, who requested me to land 
and destroy the place. The pirates issue from their post 
in barges, small vessels, and in canoes, hover along the 
shores, enter the harbors, murder and destroy almost all 
that fall in their power. 

“On the 2d of June, 1823, the American schooner Shib- 
boleth, Captain Perry, of New York, being then ready for 
sea, was boarded by a canoe having fourteen of these vil- 
lains on board. The watch was instantly murdered, eight 
others of the crew were put in the forecastle, the hatch 
spiked down, a ton or more of logwood put over it, the 
head-sails set, the wind off shore, and fire put to the ves- 
sel in the cabin. By the most extraordinary exertions, 
these men broke out in time tu save their lives. I arrived 
while the vessel was burning down. 

‘¢ The same canoe then proceeded to windward, and two 
days afterward took the schooner Augustus and John, off 
Sisal, and burnt her, having turned the crew adrift ina 
small boat, with every probability of their perishing. The 
people of the country were much exasperated, and turned 
out to hunt them from their shores. A party of dragoons 
having met them, a skirmish ensued, wherein the captain 
of dragoons and several of his men were killed, and the 
pirates, taking to their boats, escaped. One of the sea- 
men I mentioned as having been amongst them stated 
that he belonged to an English schooner, from New Prov- 
idence, called the Flyer ; that the crew, with the excep- 
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tion of limself, were instantly butchcred. He was de- 
tained by them about two months, during which time they 
had captured nine vessels, some of which were brought 
in, but the principal part destroyed; and in some in- 
stances he was certain that the whole crews ;were mur- 
dered. When he left the place (about twenty days since) 
they had a Guineaman, with 200 slaves and a large quan- 
tity of ivory, and two small schooners, Americans. 

‘* An English cutter informed me that the pirates had a 
direct and uninterrupted intercourse with Havana, by 
means of small coasting vessels that ran regularly to the 
ports on the coast, and always touched at New Malaga. 
Frequently some of them would go up to the Havana, 
and others of the gang come down. 

‘: That this infernal horde of villains have established 
themselves at New Malaga I have no doubt: and from the 
information given me by men of the first respectability at 
Campeachy, Sisal, and other places on the coast, I believe 


THE SCHOONER 


that the pirates have been guilty of all the acts as herein 
stated. 
‘‘IT have the honor to be, very respectfully, your most 
obedient servant, Francis H. Gnrecory, 
‘+ Lieutenant Commanding, United States Navy. 
“Commodore David Porter, Commanding United States 
Naval Forces, West Indian Station.” 


The schooner Ferret made a cruise on the south 
coast of Cuba, an account of which is given in the 
following report : 


‘“‘Unirep States SCHOONER ‘ FERRET,’ 
‘« THompson’s Isuanp (Key West), June 25, 1823. 
“Sir: Pursuant to your instructions, I left this place 
on the 14th inst., on a cruise to Trinidad, on the south 
side of Cuba, in company with the Beagle, Captain New- 
ton. On the second day we parted company, and on the 
third day I made the Havana (on my way to Matanzas) ; 
from thence I commenced a diligent search in all the 
ports and bays. On Tuesday sent my boat into Canised, 


and obtained information that some pirates were still 
lurking about the coast. During that night I kept close 
into the land, and on Wednesday, at 10 a.m., discovered 
an armed barge with sixteen oars, and well manned, in a 
small bay called Bacuna Yeagua. I immediately sent 
Lieutenant Dorring with five men, the most my boat 
could carry, to examine all the boats, there being seven 
in number. He approached within fifty yards of the 
barge, when the crew showed their character by opening 
fire on him with musketry and blunderbusses, which, fort- 
unately, did no other damage than nearly to sink the 
boat, she having received a ball at the water-edge; five 
other ones were found in the boat, which, being nearly 
spent, had struck the water, and innocently jumped into 
her. My boat, at no time suitable for the transportation 


» of men, and now rendered useless, induced me to take 


possession of a small coaster that was near, and manned 
her with fifteen men, and at that time intended to stand 


** CIENEGA”? CAPTURED BY THE SCHOONER ‘‘ ALLIGATOR.” 


in, if possible, with the Ferret, in order to cover the men 
while they took possession of the barge, which then had 
the American colors, union down; but, on approaching, 
found that the channel would not admit of my entering. 
“Tt then blowing very hard, and a heavy sea on, I 
deemed it proper to recall the coaster, which had like to 
have gotten ashore, for, had that catastrophe occurred, I 
question much whether the pirates would have had the 
gratification of butchering them, as they certainly would 
have been drowned. The sea was then breaking with 
great violence over the reef that covered the bay. I was 
then compelled to resort to making tacks, close in with 
the reef, and giving them ‘‘long Tom” with round and 
grape (shot) in hopes to destroy the boats—as to killing 
any of them, it was impossible, for, on the approach of 
the Ferret, they would completely secure themselves be- 
hind the rocks and trees, which hung all around the har- 
bor ; but this I was frustrated in by the enormous rough- 
ness of the sea, and the wind being on shore prevented 
me from taking any position from which I could annoy 
them much. Finding it impossible to do anything, with 
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the means then in my power, I stood out to sea, in hopes 
to fall in with some vessel from which I could get a suit- 
able boat (but I am sorry to say that it was not until next 
morning that my wishes were obtained), and, if that could 
be done, to push to Matanzas, to concert a plan with the 
Governor by which the pirates, as well as their boats, may 
be taken. 
vessel, and immediately bore up for the same place, which 
was then but a short distance off. 
short time when I discovered a Spanish brig-of-war lying 
to, off the bay, which proved to be the Matae. On the 
report being sent to the Governor of Matanzas that one 
of the United States schooners was engaged with the pi- 
rates, he dispatched this brig, and at the same time took 
with him a land force, and had cruised there a few min- 
utes before me, and had taken possession of a small 
schooner-boat the pirates had abandoned, and which lay 
on the beach: I sent in my boat after he had left, and 
ordered a search, when two of the boats I had seen the 
day I attacked them were found, well sunk, up a lagoon 
which, upon further examination, extended several miles 
into the island, and have no doubt but that the large barge 
is now at the head of it, but not being prepared with 
boats, I did not think it proper to send my boats out from 
the Ferret. Tho two boats I have brought over, and shall 
ewait your orders relative thereto. 

‘*On my arrival at Matanzas, I found my mainmast very 
dangerously sprung, which has made it necessary for me 
to return here, but not until I had given convoy to eight of 
our merchantmen from Matanzas and Cuba. 

‘‘IT have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, THomas H. NEWELL. 

* 70 Commodore David Porter, Commander of United 
States Naval Force, West India Station.” 


The other report is not quite such a literary 
curiosity : 
‘““Unrrep States ScHooner ‘ FERRET,’ 
“Port Roperrs (Key West), July 23d, 1823. 


‘©Srr: Ihave the honor to report to you that, after de- 
livering the pirates (some that other vessels had captured) 


at Havana, I cruised down the coast of Cuba to the wind- | 


ward, as far as Cape Blanco, and examined every creek 
and harbor. After searching and diving for some time 
at Artigos (a small hidden river), I found the guns you 


alluded to in your instructions; also, a new gun-carriage, | 


calculated for a 24-pounder, was taken from the man- 
groves, where the pirates had carefully hidden it. My 
vessel being so much lumbered up, [ could not bring it; 
I therefore cut it and saved the irons. The guns taken 
are five in number—one long 6-pounder, one short 
6-pounder, one 9-pounder carronade, and two long 3's, 
the latter well mounted—and appear to haye been very 
recently placed there. 

“T then returned to Havana, and on Sunday last gave 
conyoy to six Americans and one Danish ship. 

‘“‘IT have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, ‘“THomas H. NEWELL. 
** Commodore David Porter, Commanding United States 

Naval Forces in West Indies and Gulf of Mexico.” 


One of the most brilliant exploits is narrated in 
the following : 
‘*Unirep Srares Gauuior ‘ Sxa-Gut,’ 
‘“* ALLENTON, THOMPSON’s IsLanD (Key West), 
“July 11th, 1823. 
‘¢ $rr: Having had the honor to report the circum- 
stances attending the cruise of the division under my 


I however obtained a boat from an English | 


Thad not run but a) 


orders, prior to our separation off St. John de los Reme- 
dios, I have now to communicate, for your information, 
my subsequent proceedings in the barges Gallinipper and 
Musquito. 

‘“« After a strict examination of the coasts and islands, 
| from Cayo Francis to Cayo Blanco, in the vicinity of Point 
| Hycacos, whilst cruising in Siguapa Bay, we discovered a 
large topsail schooner, with a launch in company, working 
up to an anchorage, at which several merchant - vesse!s 
were then lying. 

‘* Being to windward, I bore up in th> Gallinipper, for 
the purpose of ascertaining their characters, and when 
within gun-shot, perceiving the large vessel to be well 
armed and her deck filled with men, I hoisted our colors; 
on seeing which, they displayed the Spanish flag, and the 
schooner having trailed up her foresail and commenced 
firing at the Gallinipper, I immediately kept away and ran 
down upon her weather quarter, making signal at the same 
time for the Musquito to close. Having the advantage in 
sailing, they did not permit us to do so, but made all sail 
before the wind for the village of Siguapa, to which place 
we pursued them; and after a short action, succeeded in 
taking both vessels, and effecting the almost total destruc- 
tion of their crews, amounting, as nearly as could be ascer- 
tained at the time, to fifty or sixty men; but as we are 
since informed, to seventy or eighty. They engaged us 
without colors of any description, having hauled down the 
Spanish flag after firing the first gun; and on approach- 
ing to board (our men giving three cheers and discharging 
their muskets), the pirates fled precipitately, some to their 
launch (lying in shore, from whence a fire was still kept 
up), whilst others endeavored to escape by swimming to 
the land. A yolley of musketry directed at the launch 
completed their disorder and drove them into the sea; 
but the boats going rapidly through the water, cut off 
their retreat, with the exception of fifteen, eleven of whom 
were killed or desperately wounded and taken prisoners 
| by our men, who landed in pursuit, and the remaining 
four apprehended by the local authorities and sent to Ma- 
tanzas. 

“The larger vessel was called the Catalina, commanded 
| by the celebrated pirate Diabolito, taken some weeks 
since from the Spaniards, between Havana and Matanzas, 
and carried to Siguapa Bay, where she received her arma- 
ment. She had captured nothing, this being the come- 
mencement of her piratical cruise. ; 

‘*T cannot close this communication without performing 
a most pleasing task, in reporting the active gallantry and 
good conduct of my officers and men, none of whom sus- 
, tained the slightest injury in the action, the result of 
which is, I trust, sufficient to satisfy you that all under 
my orders did their duty, particularly when it is consid- 
ered that we had but 26 men, opposed to a force of pirat- 
ical vessels well supplied with arms of all kinds, amongst 
which were one long 9 and two 6 pounders. 

“T have much pleasure in naming as my associates 
Lieutenant Inman, Acting Sailing-master Bainbridge, Dr. 
| Babbit, Midshipmen Harwood and Taylor, and Messrs. 

Webb and Grice, who obeyed and executed all orders and 
| signals with a promptitude and zeal which could not be 
exceeded. 

‘‘T have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant, W. H. Watson, 

‘* Lieutenant Commanding. 
‘“ Commodore David Porter, United States Navy, Com- 
manding United States Naval Force, West India Sta- 
tion.” 


Lieutenant L. Kearney made an elaborate re- 
port of his operations in the schooner Greyhound, 
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with the Beagle in company. He reported that 
the Governor of Trinidad, unlike most of the 
Spanish governors at distant ports, had given 
him a cordial reception and co-operation. 

On the 21st of July, 1823, he, with Lieutenant 
Newton, went ashore near Cape Cruz, and were 
suddenly fired upon by pirates in ambush, but as 
they only had their fowling-pieces, they returned 
to the ships. The two schooners were then 
warped around the cape to front the rocks, be- 
hind which the pirates had been concealed. Lieu- 
tenant D. G. Farragut took charge of a party 
which landed to take the pirates in the rear 
while the schooners bombarded from in front. 

The pirates fled upon the approach of Farra- 
gut’s party, and could not be pursued. The town 
was destroyed. They found three guns and a 
quantity of pistols and cutlasses, with eight boats. 
A cave about 150 feet deep was discovered near 
where the houses were, and after considerable 
difficulty a party of seamen got to the bottom, 
where was found an immense quantity of plun- 
der, consisting of broadcloths, dry goods, female 
dresses, saddlery, etc. Many human bones were 
also discovered in the cave, supposed to have been 
unfortunate persons who were taken and put to 
death. Most of this plunder was taken on board, 
the rest destroyed. About 40 pirates escaped to 
the heights, but a number were killed by the bom- 
bardment and Farragut’s party. 

During the month of August, 1823, yellow fever 
broke out in the establishment at Thompson’s 
Island (Key West), and Commodore Porter and 
most of the officers and men were prostrated by 
it. There were 48 deaths in the squadron, in- 
cluding the gallant Watson and Lieutenant Ham- 
mersley, Chaplain Adams, Sailing-master Bain- 
bridge, and Midshipmen Bainbridge and Reed. 

Piracy by this time had been suppressed to a 
great extent, and was limited to rare attacks by 
small parties in boats against vessels becalmed on 
the coast. Commodore Porter determined to take 
the survivors of this fever-stricken squadron to 
recuperate in a cooler climate, and after an ab- 
sence of two months returned to his station. 

This absence tended to revive the spirit of the 
adventurers somewhat. There was a secret asso- 
ciation of desperadoes with merchants and some 
of the custom-service agents. These prevailed on 
the Spanish authorities to refuse the American 
forces the privilege of pursuit of pirates in Span- 
ish territory ; but the pirates could not arm and 
equip any more formidable vessels. 

The little ‘‘ musquito fleet ” resumed the ardu- 
ous work of scouring the coasts, convoying mer- 
chant-vessels, and destroying all suspected haunts 
of pirates. 

In the Fall of 1823 the barge (nat returned 
Irom a most arduous cruise among the keys north 


of Cuba in search of piratical establishments. On 
Cayo Roman, Midshipman Hunter was captured 
by a gang of pirates while on his way to buy some 
provisions. The pirates took him some distance 
away, but released him at night. Lieutenant 
Freelons, commanding the Gat, seized all the 
boats he could find, invested the island, and re- 
mained there six days without capturing any of 
them. He destroyed 3 of the boats belonging to 
the pirates, together with a quantity of arms and 
ammunition they had left behind in their hasty 
retreat. This gang was being organized under 
the notorious pirate Antonio El Majorcam, who 
subsequently confined his robberies to the shore. 

In August, 1824, Lieutenant Paine in the Ter- 
rier captured a launch with 8 men just after they 
had plundered a French ship, which he recaptured 
from them off Havana. 

On October 20th, 1824, Lieutenant C. W. Skin- 
ner, commanding the schooner Porpoise at Matan- 
zas, secretly sent a boat expedition from the ship 
in command of Lieutenant Hunter, to examine 
the adjacent bays and inlets, long notorious as re- 
treats of the pirates. On October 22d, 1824, Lieu- 
tenant Hunter returned with a piratical schooner 
of 1 gun, 1 new cutter, and 10 other boats; one 
of these had 3 men on board. They stated that 
their vessel had been taken by armed men, who 
had given them that boat in exchange, with a 
promise of returning in a few days. The next 
day he discovered a suspicious schooner standing 
to sea in chase of another vessel in sight. On his 
approach the schooner tacked and stood in for the 
shore, closely pursued by the boats. The crew 
abandoned the schooner and fled to the woods, 
where they were sought for some time. The 
schooner proved to be a pirate mounting 1 gun 
and small-arms. 

From the number of valuable nautical instru- 
ments, trunks of clothing, rigging and sails, and 
three United States flags, and from stains of 
blood on the cloths and articles on board, she 
must have robbed several vessels and murdered 
their crews. No papers were discovered which 
could lead to identify the name of the vessel or 
vessels captured. Several articles of clothing 
were marked ‘‘ Captain Shaw,” a number with 
initials «« A. 8.” A bag was found lettered, “‘ Brig 
Morning Star’s Letter-bag.” A card, ‘ Mrs. 
Loris’s boarding - house, Charleston, 8. C.,” and 
other articles, were found. The 3 prisoners were 
sent to Matanzas, together with the blood-stained 
clothing. The schooner was manned, and cruised 
as a decoy, but piracy had practically ceased in 
that neighborhood. 

The message of President Monroe, December 
Ist, 1824, had a highly complimentary allusion to 
the efficient services of the Navy in suppressing 
piracy : 
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“The activity, zeal and enterprise of our officers have 
continued to command approbation. All the vessels have 
been kept uniformly and busily employed, where the 
danger was believed to be greatest, except for short pe- 
riods, when the commander supposed it necessary that 
they should return to the United States to receive pro- 
visions, repairs and men, and for other objects essential 
to their health, comfort and efficiency. 

‘“No complaints have reached the Navy Department of 
injury from privateers of Porto Rico or the other Span- 
ish possessions, nor have our cruisers found any violating 
our rights. A few small piratical vessels and some boats 
have been taken, and establishments broken up, and much 
salutary protection afforded to our commerce. The force 
employed. however, has been too small constantly to 
watch every part of a coast so extensive as that of the 


of the towns and transactions of society, and acquire all 
the information necessary to accomplish their purposes. 

‘* Against such a system no nayal force can afford com- 
plete security, unless aided by the cordial, unwavering 
and energetic co-operation of the local governments—a 
co-operation which would render their lurking-places on 
land unsafe, and make punishment the certain conse- 
quence of detection. Unless this co-operation be ob- 
tained, additional means ought to be intrusted to the 
Executive, to be used in such manner as experience may 
dictate.” 


Shortly after this message was read, news was 
received from Commodore Porter that he had 
punished the Spanish authorities at Foxardo for 
their ill-concealed hostility to the American naval 


SLOOP-OF-WAR ‘‘ PEACOCK”? CAPTURES A FELUCCA. 


Gulf of Mexico, and some piratical depredations have 
therefore been committed ; but they are of a character, 
though, perhaps, not less bloody and fatal to the sufferers, 
yet differing widely from those which first excited the 
sympathy of the public and exertions of the Government. 
There are few, if any, piratical vessels of a large size in 
the neighborhood of Cuba, and none are now seen at a 
distance from the land. But the pirates conceal them- 
selves, with their boats, in small creeks, bays and inlets, 
and finding vessels becalmed, or in a defenseless situation, 
assail and destroy them. When discovered, they readily 
and safely retreat into the country, where our forces can- 
not follow, and by the plunder which they have obtained, 
and which they sell at prices low and tempting to the 
population, and by the apprehensions which they are able 
to create in those who would otherwise give information, 
they remain secure, and mingle at pleasure in the business 


officers engaged in suppressing piracy. His act 
was disapproved by the Government, but it had 
the effect of securing the co-operation of the local 
governments, and piracy ceased. 

Commodore Porter’s official report is the best 
account of the affair: 


“ Unitep States ScHOONER ‘ JoHN ADAMS,’ 
‘“PassaGE Istanp, November 15th, 1824. 
“Srr: Ihave the honor to inform you that, on my ar- 
rival at St. Thomas, I was informed that Lieutenant Com- 
mandant C. T. Platt, of the United States schooner 
Beagle, who had visited Foxardo, a town on the east coast 
of Porto Rico, about two miles from the sea, for the pur- 
pose of making inquiries respecting a quantity of dry 
goods supposed to have been deposited there by pirates, 
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was, after being recognized 
as an American officer by 
the proper authorities, there 
imprisoned and shamefully 
treated. 

“Indignant at the out- 
tages which have so repeat- 
edly been heaped on us by 
the authorities of Porto 
Rico, I proceeded to this 
place, where I left the 
ship. and, taking with me 
the schooners Grampus and 
Beagle, and the boats of the 
John Adama, with Captain 
Dallas and part of his offi- 
cers, seamen and marines, 
proceeded to the port of 
Foxardo, where, finding 
preparations were making 
to fire on us from the bat- 
tery on shore, I sent a 
party of seamen and marines 
to spike the guns, which 
was done in a few minutes, 
as the Spaniards fled on the 
landing of the party. 

**T then landed with 200 
men, and marched to the 
town, spiking on the way 
the guns of a small battery 


LIEUTENANT M. C. PERRY. 


principal offenders, to come 
to me to make atonement 
for the outrage, giving them 
one hour to deliberate. 

‘““They appeared accord- 
ingly, and after begging 
pardon (in the presence of 
all the officers) of the officer 
who had been insulted, and 
expressing great penitence, 
I permitted them to return 
to the town, on their prom-~ 
ising to respect all Ameri- 
can officers who may visit 
them hereafter. 

‘““We then returned to 
the vessels, and left the 
harbor after being at an- 
chor three hours. As we 
were getting under way, a 
number of persons appear- 
ed on the beach bearing a 
white flag, and having with 
them some bullocks and a 
number of horses, appar- 
ently laden—no doubt a 
present from the authorities 
of the place, which they in- 
formed me they should send 
me. There is no doubt 
that our persons and our 


placed for the defense of a pass on the road, and reached | flag will be more respected hereafter than they have been 


the town in about thirty minutes after landing. 
them prepared for defense, as they had received intimation 
from St. Thomas of my intentions of visiting the place. I 
halted about pistol-shot from their forces drawn up on 


the outskirts of the town, and sent in a flag requiring the 


alealde, or governor, with the captain of the port, the 


I found | by the authorities of Porto Rico. 
** Every officer and man on this occasion conducted 
themselves in a manner to meet my entire approbation. 
“‘T have the honor to be your obedient servant, 


‘*D. Porter. 


‘* Hon. Secretary of the Navy.” 


CAPTURE OF THE SHIP .‘‘ ORLEANS” BY A PIRATICAL CORVETTE OF FOURTEEN GUNS. 
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This report, though it was evidently in har- 
mony with the expressed wishes of the Govern- 
racnt, produced an order relieving Porter of his 
command. He was court-martialed for overstep- 
ping his authority, and doing that for which, in 
any other country, he would have been promoted 
and highly honored. 

The court-martial indorsed the views of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and sentenced Commodore 
Porter to be suspended for six months, and the 
President approved the sentence. 

This result so deeply wounded the feelings of 
Commodore Porter that he immediately resigned 
from the Navy. He entered the service of Mexico 
as Admiral, and served with brilliant success 
against the Spaniards; but he resigned after the 
Mexicans had been relieved of external foes, and 
returned home. He received several appoint- 
ments in the diplomatic service, and finally died 
as Minister to Turkey at Constantinople, 28th 
March, 1843. 


Captain Lewis Warrington succeeded to the | 
on other duty, and there was no special squadron 


command of the squadron, which, during 1825, 
consisted of the frigate Constellation, sloop John 
Adams, brigs Hornet and Spark, and schooners 
Grampus, Shark, Fox, Ferret and Jackal, the 
steam-galliot Sea-gull, the store-ship Decoy, and 
the barges. 

The Ferret was upset in a squall on 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1825, off the coast of Cuba ; five of her crew 
were drowned and the vessel sunk. The same 
system of marine police was continued, and to- 
gether with the active co-operation of the Spanish 
local authorities (the real consequence of the 
Foxardo affair), it was difficult to find any more 
pirates. 

On 4th of March, 1825, Lieutenant Sloat, in 
command of the schooner Grampus, heard of a 
piratical sloop in the vicinity of St. Thomas. He 
fitted out a merchant-sloop, with 2 lieutenants 
and 23 men, in pursuit. The pirate not suspect- 
ing the real character of this vessel, came along- 
side and opened fire. The sloop returned the 
fire, and after an action of forty-five minutes, the 
pirates beached their craft to escape by land. Two 
cf them were killed, and ten captured by Span- 
ish soldiers after they had landed. The notorious 
pirate-chief Cofrecina was amongst those capt- 
ured, all of whom were executed by the Goyern- 
ment of Porto Rico. 

In March, 1825, Lieutenant W. W. McKean, 
with the steam-galliot Sea-gull and barge Galli- 
nipper, took command of an expedition, with the 
boats of the British frigate Dartmouth, to search 
® key reported to be a base of piratical opera- 
tions. 

They soon found a schooner secreted behind 
trees. A brief action ensued which resulted in a 
victory. Eight pirates were killed and 19 were 


captured. The piratical vessel was captured after 
she had been run ashore. 

Her armament consisted of two 6-pownders, 
five swivel blunderbusses, and arms. etc., for 
crew of 35 men. She pretended to carry Spanish 
papers, but these were false. Cases of American 
goods were found on board and on shore. An- 
other vessel was captured by the expedition, but 
her crew escaped, . 

It was necessary to keep a squadron in these 
waters, with a view to prevent piracy, for a num- 
ber of years, but there was no revival of this out- 
lawed trade. 

The war with the pirates is one of the brightest 
pages in the history of the United States Navy, in 
this as well as in all other operations uniformly 
successful, though individual operations found 
them frequently opposed by far superior force 
of numbers but lacking the morale of service in 
the line of duty. 

The British Navy also operated against the 
pirates, but their vessels were constantly sent off 


for the suppression of piracy. Occasional sery- 
ices were, however, rendered by the vessels of the 
British West India Squadron, which, during this 
period, consisted of the battle-ships Forte and 
Gloucester ; frigates Dartmouth, Hyperion and 
Serrngapatam ; the sloops Carnation, Pandora, 
Tyne, Tomar, Scout, Grecian and Thracian; the 
brigs Redwing, Bustard and Kangaroo, and the 
schooner Speedwell, with four smaller craft. This 
formidable fleet captured, as already stated, only 
13 vessels and 291 men. But the prisoners con- 
victed of piracy were duly executed. Forty-two 
pirates were hung at Jamaica. 

The British gave their prisoners the proper 
punishment for their deeds. In our country 
these pirates had the sympathy of a great many 
people, to such an extent at least that very few 
were executed, many were pardoned, and some of 
the pardoned pirates were captured a second time 
with their former comrades. 

Some idea of the desperate deeds of the pirates 
has been expressed in several of the official re- 
ports quoted, but no tales of fiction have pict- 
ured their deeds as black as they really were in 
truth. 

At first the reports greatly exaggerated their 
deeds, and the pirates themselves played upon the 
imaginations of their captives ; but in the course 
of time they practiced all sorts of cruelty, and tort- 
ured their victims with every possible circum- 
stance of horror to make death welcome to the 
unfortunate sufferers. 

The reports of the outrages demonstrate the 
frightful growth of crime, and the immense value 
of the gallant services of the United States Navy 
cannot be exaggerated. | 
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The ship Orleans, of Philadelphia, bound from 
New York to the West Indies, was robbed off Cape 
Antonio, in September, 1821, by a piratical cor- 
vette of 14 guns. (roods to the value of $40,000 
were taken. The marauders appear to have been 
Spaniards. After robbing the ship, the chief of 
the pirates penciled, in the French language, a 
note to a United States officer, a passenger on 
board the Orleans, as follows: 


“Ar Sea, anD In Goop Luck. 

‘Simm : Between buccaneers, no ceremony; I take your 
dry goods, and, in return, I send you pimento; therefore 
we are now even. I entertain no resentment. 

** Bid good-day to the officer of the United States, and 
tell him that I appreciate the energy with which he has 
spoken of me and my companions-in-arms. Nothing can 
intimidate us; we run the same fortune, and our maxim 
is that ‘ the goods of this world belong to the strong 
and valiant.’ 

‘““ The occupation of the Floridas is a pledge that the 
course I follow is conformable to the policy pursued by 
the United States. (Signed) 

‘““RicwarpD Ca@uR DE Lion.” 


The brig Aurilla, of New York, bound from 
Baltimore to New Orleans, was boarded by two 
piratical schooners off Salt Key, May 16th, 1822. 
The pirates compelled the captain and crew to go 
below, while the captain was examined in regard 
to the cargo and money on board. 

The pirates then ranged in lines, and, having 
besmeared the windlass with the blood of a 
chicken, they made each run the gantlet singly, 
and in such a manner as to lead them to think 
death awaited them at the windlass, where the 
blood was evidence of the fate of their shipmates 
who had preceded them. “hey secured about 
$150,000 worth of goods and money, but they 
resorted to this individual inquisition in order to 
ascertain if the captain had informed them truly. 

One of the crew was found hid below, and 
brought on deck. He supposed that he was the 
only survivor, and to escape the gantlet he pre- 
tended that one of the passengers, a Mr. Nickoff, 
had stowed a box of money in the hold. Mr. 
Nickoff was called again, and as the money could 
not be found, he was stabbed in the arms and 
legs, blindfolded, and, with a rope around his 
body, was hoisted to the yard-arm and lowered 
into the sea. Still unable to inform them, as he 
really had no money, he was pulled up on deck, 
and left apparently dead. He subsequently re- 
covered. 

They confiscated all watches, clothing and 
everything which could be of any use or value 
tothem. There were a number of slaves, male 
and female, who were badly treated by them. 
One of the Aurilla’s crew was a good carpenter, 
and he was compelled to go with the pirates, who 
released the brig to resume her voyage to New 
Orleans. 


The Kingston (Jamaica) Chronicle «f August 
3d, 1822, contains the following aftidavit : 


** Personally appeared before me, one of His Majesty's 
justices of the peace, Hugh Hamilton, mariner, who, 
being duly sworn, maketh oath, and saith he sailed as 
mate on board the sloop Blessing, William Smith, master, 
and had made three voyages from Oracabessa, in this isl- 
and, to Santiago de Cuba; and that in the return of the 
fourth voyage, about the beginning of the present month 
(but cannot name the day), were fallen in with by a long 
black schooner with black moldings, the name of mman- 
wel marked on her stern, and commanded by a white man, 
with a mixed crew of colors and countries, among whom 
were English and Americans; that, after bringing the 
sloop to, the privateer or pirates came alongside. and 
took out the captain and his son, with all the crew, and 
carried them on board the schooner, leaving the sloop in 
possession of his people; that he demanded of the cap- 
tain his money or his life. The captain persisted that he 
had none, but proffered him the eargo, which consisted of 
100 barrels of flour and 50 tierces of corn-meal; that, on 
the following day, not producing any money, a plank was 
run out in the starboard side of the schooner, upon which 
he made Captain Smith walk, and that, as he approached 
the end, they tilted the plank, when he dropped into the 
sea, and there, when in the effort of swimming, the cap- 
tain called for his musket, and fired at him therewith, 
when he sank and was seen no more. The rest of the 
crew were ironed below, with the exception of his son, a 
boy about fourteen, who witnessed the fate of his father. 
In the agony of tears and crying, the captain took the butt- 
end of his musket and pricked the boy on the head, there- 
after took him by the foot and hove him overboard ; that, 
on the day following this sad event, having previously 
taken out all the rigging, sails, etc., ete., of the sloop, he 
set her on fire and burnt her; and, on the same day, gave 
the crew, consisting of three others and him, this depo- 
nent (having stripped us of every article but what we had 
on our backs), the jolly-boat, with a bucket of water and 
one biscuit each person, without compass, which we asked 
for, but were refused, and told to be off or he would sink 
us. Thus we parted, and in the afternoon of the samc 
day were picked up by the schooner Mary Ann, belonging 
to Black River, and were landed at Port Morant on the 
18th July. (Signed) Hvex Hamirron.” 


There are a number of similar accounts of atroc- 
ities, wanton cruelty and murder, in total disre- 
gard of human life. 

The brig Selisarvus, of Kennebunk, Me., ar- 
rived at the Balize from New Orleans, in April, 
1823. When on her yoyage from Port au Prince, 
Hayti, to Campeachy, she was boarded off the 
latter harbor by a piratical schooner of 40 tons, 
with 30 or 40 men, who asked for money. Cap- 
tain Perkins denied having any. They then 
stabbed him in several places, and cut off one of 
his arms, when he told them where the money 
was—200 doubloons—which they took, and pro- 
ceeded to murder him in the most inhuman man- 
ner. He was first deprived of his other arm, and 
one of his legs. They then dipped oakum in oil, 
put some in his mouth and under him, set it on 
fire, and thus death terminated his sufferings. 
The mate was stabbed in the thigh. They robbed 
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the brig of all movable property—anchors, cables. 
sails, rigging and provisions—leaving them only a 
little water and provisions. On the way to Balize 
she was providentially supplied with necessaries 
by several vessels she met. 

The most sickening details were revealed, by 
sworn statements, showing how captains and pas- 
sengers were tortured to reveal money and treas- 
ure supposed to be on board vessels that these 
pirates captured. | 2 

There are several reports of burning captain 
and passengers at a stake arranged to torture 


ognized in the streets of Havana by one of the 
crew of the British brig Industry, which was rob- 
bed by the pirates with whom he served. He 
was taken to England and tried for piracy before 
the High Court of Admiralty, and acquitted. 

In 1824 he published a little volume entitled, 
“The Atrocities of the Pirates’”—a narrative of 
the author's unparalleled sufferings among the 
pirates of Cuba. 

This book lacks exact dates and the names of 
localities, so that it is impossible to find any cor- 
roborative evidence of its truth. 


DESTRUCTION OF FIVE SCHOONERS BY LIEUTENANT CURTIS. 


without killing for some time, but the only au- 
thentic account of this act was in the case of the 
American brig Hannah, 22d September, 1822. 
After taking cargo, including $1,000 in specie, 
they tied up the captain, his brother and five pas- 
sengers, and roasted them to death by building a 
fire around them, the crew being severely beaten 
with swords in order to make them confess that 
there was money on board. 

Mr. Aaron Smith, mate of the English brig 
Zephyr, which was captured by pirates off Cape 
Antonio, July, 1822, was compelled to serve with 
the pirates to navigate their vessel. He was rec- 


A woman is mixed up in the affair, and there 
is‘a good deal of romance, with painful details of 
the acts of inhuman desperadoes. 

But his narrative is not to be compared with 
the duly authenticated reports of the atrocities of 
the pirates, another evidence that truth 7s stran- 
ger than fiction. 


Tux really efficient laborer will be found not 
to unduly crowd his day with work, but will 
saunter to his task, surrounded by a wide halo of 
ease and leisure.— Thoreau. 
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“THEY STRUGGLED FORWARD IN THE DARKNESS AND SNOW SOME LITTLE DISTANCE BEFORE THEY SAW THE GLEAM OF 


LIGHTS, . . . THE SICK MAN DREW FROM THE TINY CASKET HANDED HIM A DAGUERREOTYPE, WHICH HE PLACED 
TS HAZEL’s PALM.” 


A CHRISTMAS IN THE ROCKIES. 
By Mary Gray UMstTep. 


Tr was growing dark. he air was full of fine The storm had lasted now for a day and a 
snow, whose tiny flakes, hardening in the in- | night, and the progress of the western - bound 
ereasing cold into icy pellets, struck against the | express on the Northern Pacific Railroad was 
ear-windows almost as sharply as hail. The wind, | getting slower and slower as the snow piled itself 
which had risen, instead of falling. as twilight | on the tracks and froze there. Suddenly the 
gathered, blew from every direction, and whirled | train stopped altogether. 
the snow-flakes hither and thither. Even if dark-| ** Ladies and gentlemen,” said the conductor, 
ness had not begun to inclose the world it would | opening the car-door as little as possible, and 
have been impossible to ses vour hand before you. | thrusting his head imside. ** guess we'll have to 
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I'm goin’ to 


By the 


stop yer, for awhile at any rate. 
reconnoitre and see what kin be done. 
way, any ladies here ?” 

«Yes, one,” somebody answered ; at which, the 
conductor, giving his head a shake, withdrew it, 
and the passengers, left to themselves, began to 
exchange remarks concerning their agreeable 
situation. 

“©T don’t know exactly where we are,” said the 
mar. who had replied to the question just asked. 
““We were due at Deer Lodge by eight o’clock 
to-night, but we’ve gone so slowly, we can’t be 
near there.” 

“‘T should jedge,” spoke up a rather rough- 
looking individual in the corner, ‘‘ that we were 
in the heart of the Rockies.” 

“In the heart of the Rockies !” 

This sounded cheerful to the shivering listen- 
ers, who eyed each other in silent consternation. 

“Think I'll go and investigate things, too,” 
said another man, rising. ‘I can’t sit here 
quiet.” 

Two passengers followed him, and the rest 
waited in dreary silence, too anxious to talk. Now 
and then they glanced, with respectful curiosity, 
and even solicitude, toward a solitary woman’s 
figure, hardly visible in the gathering gloom. It 
seemed to the little party an interminable inter- 
val, until the door was pushed open and the con- 
ductor’s face appeared. 

“Wal, I reckon we’re in fur it,” he announced, 
cheerfully. ‘Can't git no further to-night—the 
tracks is packed hard, and the snow’s still comin’ 
down.” 

His hearers looked at each other in dull de- 
spair. 

‘‘What are we going to do ?” an anxious-look- 
ing individual asked, rather sharply. 

“Wal,” responded the conductor, ‘I’ve been 
lookin’ about. There’s a minin’ camp a little 
ways off—guess we'll have to go to it. Pretty 
rough lot, but it’s better than spendin’ the night 
here, an’ we'll git somethin’ to eat. Sorry about 
the lady, though, but it can’t be helped. Won’t 
be able to move along for several days, specially if 
this storm keeps on. Have to make the best of 
Rumsey’s—how'll we git her over ?” 

“Thank you, but I am not afraid,” came in 
a soft voice, but in determined accents, from a 
shadowy corner, and a sudden flash from the 
lamp, just lighted by the conductor, showed a 
girlish face as the speaker leaned forward. It 


was a sel but beautiful tace, without one trace | 


of fear showing on it, and the .ook of perfect con- 
fidence which the eyes expressed as she turned 
them toward her companions touched every 
man’s heart there. 

Perhaps it was in answer to this look that an 
old gentleman, with silvery hair, turned to her 
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and said. gently: ‘‘ Yon are very brave. my child, 
but we will do the best we can to take care of you.” 

‘Thank you,” she answered, again. ‘I know 
you will.’ 

Quite silently the few passengers and the em- 
ployés—not more than a dozen in all—filed out 
of the cars at the conductor's invitation, and fol- 
lowed close on his lead. The young lady accepted 
the arm of her elderly protector, and in spite of 
brave efforts to keep up, was glad of its support. 
They struggled forward in the darkness and snow 
some little distance before they saw the gleam of 
lights. 

“‘There’s the hotel,” said, or, rather, shouted, 
the conductor, in order that all might hear him, 
indicating, with a gesture, visible only to those 
nearest, the brightest light, and at the welcome 
sound of these words, his followers hurried on, 
and were soon under shelter. 

“The hotel,” as the conductor and the inhab- 
itants of Rumsey’s called it, with the largeness 
of ideas which belongs to primitive civilization, 
was a rough, wooden structure in a most undevel- 
oped stage of hostelry, where the miners congre- 
gated for drinks. Its one superiority over the 
surrounding dwellings was its possession of a 
second story. d 

The conductor had explained matters to “‘ mine 
host,” a rather hard-featured Irishman, who re- 
ceived his new guests very politely, while the 
occupants of the bar-room slunk into the corner 
so as to leave room for the new arrivals. © 

The young lady clung closer to her companion, 
shrinking from the curious glances which fell 
upon her as she stood under the glare of the 
lamps ; but she was not long exposed to this un- 
welcome gaze, for the landlord at once addressed 
the old gentleman with: ‘Shure and there’s not 
much provision here for a lady ; the last one—the 
ingineer’s wife—wint home in September, but 
we'll do the best we kin. Jist come this way.” 

To the comparative privacy of the upper floor 
the young girl and her protector were escorted 
by their host, with many apologies for the insuf- 
ficiency of the accommodations. 

When, at last, the lady and gentleman were 
left to themselves, the latter introduced himself. 

‘«My name is Barstow—Dr. Barstow,” he said. 

«*And mine is Hazel Dean. I teach school in 
St. Paul,” his companion responded, sinking 
wearily upon the one chair which the room 
afforded. ‘No doubt you think it strange L 
should be here alone at this time, but my mother 
is ill—dying, perhaps—in Portland. She went 
with a friend—I could not afford to accompany 
her. I hoped to spend Christmas with her. They 
wrote me she was worse—perhaps it will be the 
last——” The girl’s voice broke, and her lips 
quivered. 
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The doctor looked down at her sympathizingly, 
as he stood in his great-coat, hat in hand, by the 
window. 

“Tm afraid youll not reach there before 
Christmas. Let me see—to-night’s the 23d. I 
am very sorry, but I fear we shall have to remain 
here several days. However, we'll do the best 
we can to make you comfortable. Is your father 
living ?” 

**I—I do not know,” came the hesitating an- 
swer, while the anxious look on the beautiful, 
tired face deepened into a cloud of sadness. ‘I 
have not seen him for years.” 

**T beg your pardon,” said the doctor, hastily. 
“I did not mean to be curious.” 

*©T know you did not,” Hazel hastened to say. 
‘It is a long story, and a sa@ one.” 

*<T beg of you, do not distress yourself thinking 
about it,”,interrupted the doctor. ‘I am going 
to be practical, and see what we can find to eat ;” 
and, as he finished speaking, he descended the 
ladder and proceeded to carry his idea into effect. 

Left alone in the candle-light, the girl gazed 
about the cheerless room with sinking heart. The 
walls and roof were of bare shingle, the floor was 
of planks destitu® of covering, and the only fur- 
niture was a mattress covered with a buffalo-robe, 
the pine chair on which she sat, and a wooden 
box holding her solitary candle, with a basin of 
water. What dreary fate, Hazel wondered, had 
stranded her in this desolate- place, when she 
should have been by the bedside of her dying 
mother, the only human being in-the world for 
whom, at two-and-twenty, she could really care ? 
Love winged itself with fears, and flew to the 
spot where she fancied she could see her dear 
one’s pale face.- She was startled out of her sad 
dreams by the appearance of the doctor with 
supper. 

It was hard work to choke down the not very 
inviting food, but Hazel did her best, and soon 
afterward her kind friend bade her good-night. 

Once more alone, the girl’s thoughts turned 
again to her mother—her despair strengthened by 
her cheerless surroundings. Tired out at last, 
she lay down, and toward dawn slept heavily. 

The dull-gray of a snowy morning penetrated 


boldly through the unshuttered windows of Ha- | 


zel’s room, and soon wakened her. She started 
wp, threw off the buffalo-robe, and looked about 
in a bewildered way until she gradually realized 
where she was. 
was cold—she had not noticed that last night. 
Slowly rising, she looked at the water in the 
basin; a thin film of ice had gathered over it. 
With another shiver, Hazel broke through this, 
and tried the difficult task of bathing. After a 
little there came a knock on the trap-door, and a 
yoice—evidently Dr. Barstow’s—said : 


** Breakfast is ready, Miss Dean. ‘There is no 
body in the bar-room but the landlord and our 
party. Wid you come dow? 

** Certainly,” she answered, and, not without 

assistance, dbacended the rickety ladder. 

In the room below, she found her fellow-pas- 
sengers, seeming now almost like old friends, 
gathered over breakfast. She felt hungrier than 
the night before, and was glad to eat a little. 

“T have found a job,” said the doctor, cheer- 
fully, as he drank his coffee.“ There’s a man in 
camp dying for want of a physician—indeed, fer 
want of good care, I fancy. 
after breakfast.” 

“Take keer ye don’t finish him altogether,” 
langhed the conductor, who, on the young lady’s 
entrance, had retired respectfully into the back- 
ground. 

** Doctor,” whispered Hazel, as that gentleman 
got into his great-coat, *\ if there is anything I 
can do, send for me, please. Iam used to nure- 
ing. I have taken care of my mother for years. 
I should be glad of something to divert my mind, 
and a woman’s help may be useful. Will tou 
do so ?” “s 

Dr. Barstow looked into the pale, troubled fare, 
and answered, promptly : ait 

“Indeed I will. Good-by.” 

Then he was gone, and Hazel felt more alone 
than ever.’ One of the other men. a Mr. Stone—- 
a clergyman, somebody volunteered the infortia- 
tion—accompanied him, while some of the puas- 
sengers Started out, in spite of the storm, to px- 
plore, though their obliging host warned them 


I am going over 


‘not to go too far. 


Hazel sat at the window, gazing out upon the 
eddying snow-flakes which the whirling winds 
drove against the pane. She could see little else. 
The other inmates of the room laughed, or joked, 
or grumbled, as their tastes inclined, restrained 
somewhat, in both amusements, by the presence of 
the slender figure in the plain dark-cloth dress. 
There was a fire down-stairs, and Hazel did not 
need hat or ulster here. 

More than an hour wore away, when the door 
opened, and Mr. Stone appeared. 

“Miss Dean, the doctor wants you,” he said, 
and the girl rose at the summons with a positive 
sense of relief. 

**T am so glad!" she exclaimed, speaking, a!- 


| most unconsciously, aloud. 
: | 
Then she shivered—the room 


The messenger smiled quietly. He had heard 
the young lady’s story, and knew that the good 
doctor, divining the anxiety weighing on that 
young heart, had sent for his nurse as much out 
of charity to her as to the patient. 

It was only a short distance to the miserable 
shanty which the sick man called home, and 
Hazel was not sorry therefor. Through the blind- 
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ing storm progress was very difficult, but they 
veached their destination at last. 

A man of about fifty, looking, in spite of his 
wretched surroundings and unkempt appearance, 
like one who at least had been a gentleman, lay 
on straw, quite unconscious of any one’s presence. 

The doctor glanced up, with a smile, when 
Hazel entered. He perceived almost immediately 
that his new assistant belonged to the helpful 
order among her sex, and felt that he had found 
a valuable ally. 

**7 sent away the miner who was taking care 
of him—a rough fellow, but good-natured. It 
seems a young man in the camp—‘a rale gintle- 
man, the Irishman described him—had been liy- 
ing with the sick man, whom they call Carlton, 
before his illness. He took care of him until day 
before yesterday, when he got frightened and 
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went for the doctor who lives at They 
tried here to persuade him not to go, but he 
would do it. Still, I think we ‘shall be able to 
pull our patient through, Miss Dean.” 

*[ hope so,” was the cheerful answer. 

With work to do, all the girl’s native courage 
came to the rescue. 

‘The young man can’t get back for a day or 
two now,” continued the doctor. ‘‘It was a 
good thing I turned up—the sick man needed a 
physician—and a nurse,” he added, with a smile. 

The day went by quickly enough to Hazel and 
Dr. Barstow, for they nad plenty to do. Mr. 
Stone brought them their dinner, and while he 
was gone, the doctor told her that the young 
clergyman was crossing the Rockies to meet his 
intended bride in Portland. 

* Poor fellow,” the narrator concluded, “ he’s 
dreadfully anxious—his time is growing short.” 
_ Night gathered about the little shanty. It was 
Christmas-eve. Hazel thought of her mother 
anxiously awaiting her--then she thought of the 
gir} expecting her bridegroom. Never mind! It 
was all for the best now—she was helping some 
one. if only her mother grew no worse. The 
fear 
—God cowid not be so eruel ! 

‘It will be the first Christmas my mother and 
1 have ever spent apart.” she said, speaking her 
thoughts aloud, ‘And it may be her last one,” 
she whispered, but could say no more. Dr. Bar- 
stow looked the sympathy which he had no words 
to express, but just then the sick man’s eyes 
caught Hazel’s keen glance. ‘See, doctor !” she 
exclaimed. ‘ He is conscious.” 

They watched all night together, Hazel on the 
straw once oceupied by the absent man, her com- 
panions on the floor. At last the girl’s tired eyes 
closed in sleep ; when she opened them, she met 
the doctor’s smiling brightly at her. 

** Merry Christmas !” he whispered. ‘ Our pa- 
tient is better—he is asleep.” 

What a strange Christmas! Hazel never will 
forget it among all her past or coming Christ- 
mases—she can never have another like it. 

The storm had ceased, and the sun shone brill- 
tantly over a landscape so enwrapped in dazzling 
whiteness that hardly an object was distinguish- 
able. 

“ They are working at the railroad—soon they 
will be able to establish communication.” These 
joyful tadings were brought to the doctor and his 
ussistant later in the morning. Hope renewea 
1tseaf in Hazel’s breast. 

**If we could only get to a telegraph-station !” 
she told the doctor. ‘tI am so afraid my mother 
will be anxious.” 

‘* I will ride over to-morrow if the road is pass- 
able,” said the clergyman. 
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choked her. But no! that could not happen | 
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Their patient slept the greater part of the day, 
but when awake he was, though weak, still per- 
fectly conscious. When dusk came on, the physi- 
cian insisted that Hazel should go to ‘ the hotel” 
and sleep ; so she wrapped herself up, and stood 
waiting for her escort, Mr. Stone, to do the same, 
when the door was pushed hastily open, and a 
young gentleman entered, followed by an older 
man. Both were well muffled in furs. As the 
two arrivals stepped into the room the lamp-light 
fell full on their faces, and Hazel gave a low, sud- 
den cry. Before any one could speak, the younger 
of the new-comers sprang forward. 

** Hazel !” he exclaimed, in eager, tense tones; 
and the next instant, regardless of the others, he 
had folded her to his heart. .A moment later, he 
as suddenly released her, and holding her still, 
but at arm’s-length, asked, impressively: ‘‘ Have 
I still the right ?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, and again was clasped 
close, but only for a second ; suddenly recollect- 
ing the spectators who stood amazedly regarding 
the scene, the girl quickly withdrew herself from 
the inclosing arms. 

Then the young man remembered for the first 
time that they were not alone, and still holding 
Hazel’s hand, faced them all. 

“1 suppose you don’t understand—at least you 
don’t seem to—fellows. Shall I explain, Hazel ?” 

“* Yes,” she murmured. 

‘* Well, you see ” began the young stranger, 
a slight touch of shyness creeping into his tones, 
which had still an accent of pride in them. ‘* Pere 
haps I can best explain matters, and in the fewest 
words, by saying that Miss Dean is my prom{sed 
wife, and that I haven’é seen her for three years.” 

“Say, old boy, I congratulate you,” came in a 
feeble voice from the figure beneath the buffalo- 
robe. “ But what did you say her name was ?” 

Then ev.ry one remembered the sick man. He 
had been forgotten in this new drama, and he had 
been asleep when the two men arrived. 

Hazel’s lover at once ‘stepped to the bed, and 
bending over his comrade, said, almost tenderly : 

“Forgive me, Carlton; I had forgotten all 
about you; but this is the girl I promised to 
marry, three years ago. We parted in anger—a 
lovers’ quarrel—and I came West. I wrote to her 
afterward, but my letters were returned. She 
had gone away, nobody knew where. We love 
each other still, and shall be happy yet !” 

** Arthur,” Hazel spoke very softly, but dis- 
tinctly, **I wrote to you, too, but 2 

«T never staid in one place long enough to get 
your letters. dear, I suppose.” he interrupted. 

“But what did you say her name was, Win- 
throp ?” began the sick man, faintly, trying to 
raise himself on the pillow, and sinking back ex- 
hausted by the effort. 
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« Dean,” answered Arthur, bending anxiously 
over his friend: but the two doctors—for the 
elder stranger, Dr. Barstow had before this dis- 
covered, belonged to the medical fraternity— 
pushed him aside, and would have sent everybody 
away, had not their patient opened his eyes, and 
addressed Arthur. 

“And what did you call her first ?’ he man- 
aged to articulate, and when the young man an- 
twered, ‘‘ Hazel,” he tried to raise himself again, 
saying, distinctly : ‘My wife’s name was Hazel, 
and mine is Dean. Carlton was only an assumed 
name. Let me look at ” The words died on 
the speaker’s lips, and he sank back unconscious. 

Arthur pushed the pale and trembling girl on 
the only seat the place contained, while the two 
physicians worked with their patient until he 
tlowly came back to life, and opening his eyes, 
gazed about him. The stimulants which the 
sick man eagerly swallowed revived him, and once 
more he tried to lift his head and look at Hazel. 

Knowing it would be useless to refuse, Dr. 
Barstow drew her to the bedside. A strange ex- 
eitement lent unwonted strength to the sufferer, 
and supported by the two men, he leaned for- 
ward, and gazed intently into the beautiful face 
before him. 

‘*She is—the image—of—my wife,” came, 
gaspingly, from the anxious gazer, and again he 
sank back on his pillow, unable to say more. 

Dr. Barstow at once poured some whisky down 
the exhausted man’s throat, and this gave him 
strength to continue. 

“Arthur,” he said, weakly, “tell them my 
story. You know it all but my name. Perhaps 
then my girl will recognize me. She has not 
seen me for eighteen years.” 

-This man, whom they called Carlton, spoke 
with such certainty! A sense of conviction be- 
gan to steal over Hazel, who was trembling so 
that the thoughtful doctor forced her to take 
some stimulant. » 

“ Not here,” began Arthur, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Per- 
haps it would be better to let her recover from 
the shock ;” but his comrade interrupted him 
with an urgent ‘‘ Now,” and a pleading glance 
ef his hollow eyes, while Hazel spoke almost 
imperatively : 


** Tell me at once. I am quite able to hear it?? 


Then in a few words Arthur told his betrothed 
how Carlton had lived, eighteen years before, in 
Boston—how he quarreled with his wite, and 
leaving her and his four-year-old girl to sluft for 
themselves, had started for South America. He 
related, as briefly and tenderly as he could, Canl- 
ton’s career of dissipation there, as the culprit 
himself had told it, and then spoke of the yeus 
of wandering in the West, the last ten of them 
spent in a slow struggle toward a new life. 


“© And he has sueceeded in his brave efforts,” 
Arthur ended, triumphantly, ‘‘for we have been 
together for nearly two years, and I can testify 
My friend has tried, too, to find his wife and 
child.” 

Conquering her emotion, Hazel rose and bent 
over the sick-bed. Surely there were some traces 
on the face she looked into of a picture which 
her mother kept among her treasures—a picture 
of her husband, taken just before his desertion. 

Then Dean spoke. 

“‘T think I can convince you, Hazel,” he said. 
**Open that little box, Winthrop,” beckoning to 
Arthur; “‘the one I gave you to take care of 
when I was first taken ill.” 

Slowly, and with shaking fingers, the sick man 
drew from the tiny casket handed him a daguerre- 
otype which he placed in Hazel’s palm. The 
moment she looked at it she knew it was her 
mother. 

“Father,” she whispered, falling on her knees 
beside the bed. 

There was silence for awhile, broken at last by 
Dean, who looked around, with a gleam of pride 
in his sunken eyes, and called, faintly : 

“Come here, Winthrop ; I am so glad; there 
is only one thing, old boy—I should die nappy if 
I could see her your wife.” 

Dr. Barstow glanced at the lovers. ‘* He may 
not live long,” he whispered ; then at Mr. Stone: 
** Here is a minister,” he suggested, softly ; and 
looking up, Hazel read in Arthur’s eyes the ques- 
tion which his lips dared not speak. 

“Tf you—if my father wishes it,” she mur- 
mured, and scarcely realizing what was happen- 
ing, she clung to her lover. 

Five minutes later a strangely solemn ceremony 
was performed at the bedside of Hazel’s new-found 
parent, and when it was over Arthur took his 
bride back to the hotel. 

The day after Christmas, young Winthrop tele- 
graphed to Mis. Dean that her daughter was safe, 
and the following morning the trains began to 
run. Dr. Barstow staid with Mr. Dean while the 
newly made husband and wife went on to the 
mother, and Mr. Stone joined his betrothed in 
time for the wedding, as they afterward heard. 
As Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop got off the train, 
the conductor shook hands witn them, saying : 
‘* Arter all, *twa’n’t sech a bad Christmas fur 
ye ;” and a year later, when the long-parted hus- 
band and wife, forgiven and forgiving, were to- 
gether again, and a little of her mother’s lost 
health seemed to have came back, Haze, happy 
in Arthur’s love, could indeed echo the words. 

She is richer, too, m the friendship of the old 
doctor, as her children will doubtless be by his 
wealth, and will always bless her strange ‘ Christ- 
mas in the Rockies.” 
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THERE are two points in which it differed from | 


those pilgrimages of the olden time around which 
such a halo of romance clusters. Both in its pur- 
pose and its personnel it was antipodally unlike 
them. Our nineteenth-century pilgrims were 
seeking, not their own salvation, but that of other 
folk—the morally broken-backed and weak-kneed 


members of society, the criminal, the tempted, the | 


pauper, the sick, and those most pitiful of all hu- 
man creatures, more sinned against than sinning, 
the little children of our city streets. And noth- 
ing could be more unlike the stern ascetics and 
melancholy devotees of former days than the 
band of sturdy, cheery, practical men and women, 
with a sprinkling of 
_bright young men 
and maidens —just 
enough to keep things 
moving — who sallied 
forth from Chicago 
one rainy night last 
September, on a pil- 
grimage to the Six- 
teenth National Con- 
ference of Charities 
and Corrections, to be 
held in San Francisco. 

There were no peas 
in our shoes, you may 
be assured, and .fast- 
ing was the last thing 
we thought of. The 
most luxurious of 
Pullman cars com- 
posed our special 
train; sumptuous 
meals appeared, as if 
by magic, in the very 
desert; and for all 
minor matters, was 
there not with us that 
kindliest of ‘‘per- 
sonal conductors,” 
Mr. J. M. Hunt, of the 
Chicago and Alton 
Railroad ? Verily, a 
nineteenth-century 
pilgrimage hath its 
own advantages over 
those of the olden 
time. 

‘“ Write me as one 
who loves his fellow- 
men,” said Abou ben 
Adhem, and thus 


might the recording angel have written down 
each one of our pilgrims. There were members 
of State Boards of Charities, trustees of private 
philanthropies and officers of penal institutions ; 
matrons of little children’s homes, and super- 
intendents of poor farms, and physicians of in- 
sane and pauper hospitals; there were DProtest- 
ants and Catholics and Jews ; but there was not 
, one among us who, loving his fellow-men, did not 
_love them first of all for God’s sake. The enthu- 
siasm of humanity may do much, but there are 
few who work for long conseentive years to build 
up the weak and raise the fallen who do not find 
‘that, for their own benefit as well as that of “the 
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dangerous classes.” Napoleon was right when he 
said that, if there was no God, it would be neces- 
sary to invent one. 

Philanthropists are proverbially busy folk, and 
the far-away goal of our journey made it impossi- 
ble for some to join the pilgrim band who com- 
monly shed much lustre on our Conferences. We 
missed such men as Frank Sanborn and Bishop 
Whipple, and President Gilman and General 
Brinkerhoff and William P. Letchworth; and 
such women as Josephine Shaw Lowell and Clara 
Barton—men and women whose utterances in our 
eouncils have always been most weighty. But we 
had with us the honored President of our Confer- 
ence, Bishop Gillespie of Western Michigan, a 
man who deems himself to be no less surely serv- 
ing his Muster when he presides over the State 
Bourl of Charities than when ruling over the 
councils of his Church. And we had Mr. Wines, 
of the Illinois State Board, facile prinreps in mat- 
ters of penology; and Dr. Byers, of the Ohio State 
Board, humorous and sympathetie, who preaches 
t» criminals as no other man perhaps since St. 
Paul has known how to do; and the Rey. Oscar 
McCulloch, of the Organized Charities of In- 
di:mapolis, whose wonderful paper on the Chil- 
dren of Ishmael, presented before last year’s C on- 
ference in Buffalo, attracted the attention of two 
continents; and John Glenn, of the Organized 
Charities of Baltimore, blind, but most open-eyed 
of soul; and Lucius Storrs, of Michigan, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Conference, to whose 


indefatigable labors for months before we hardly | 


ewed more than for his active co-operation in the 
impromptu festivities with which the younger pil- 
grims beguiled our evening hours. 

So we steamed out into the west by way of the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad, and next day found 


us rushing along the Union Pacific, where it runs 


through the lovely green, flower-bespangled prai- 
rics of Kansas. Their richness, their verdure, 
their abundant beauty, the vast herds of cattle, 
the frequent thriving towns, the cheerful country 
houses, beautiful with osage-orange hedges and 


rows of cotton-woods and willows, provoked a | 
brakes on, to plunge at sunset into the weird re- 


smile as we recalled to mind that we had crossed 
that meridian of which, in 1842. the Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs sagely prophesied 
as ‘*the limit beyond which civilized men are 
never likely to settle.” and of which he piously 
opined that “a beneficent Creator seems to have 
intended this dreary region as an asylum for the 
Indians *! He would be a lucky Indian who 
should get foot-hold in Kansas to-day. 

On we flew, by day and by night, past the 
haunt of the prairie-dog and the region of the 
dug-out, where childhood played merrily around 
the paternal chimney. An occasional coyote slunk 
away across the prairie, a silver fox flashed briefly 
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into view, the broad plain stretched away illimita- 
bly under the blue Colorado sky, so very flat as 
to awake strong doubts whether, after all, the 
nursery rhyme was right in saying: 


‘The earth is round, and like a ball 
Is hanging in the sky.” 


Then came a brief hour of féting and feasting 
at Denver, and a transfer into the narrow-gauge 
ears of the Denver and Rio Grande Road, and 
away we sped along the eastern wall of the Rocky 
Mountains, towering gray, mysterious and ma- 
jestic above the low range of softly rounded foot- 
hills. Asharp ascent brought us to Palmer Lake, 
a crystal mirror, lying on the exact summit of the 
Divide, more than 7,000 feet above the sea-level, 
with two outlets, one flowing northward to the 
Missouri, the other southward to the Arkansas. 
The engine stopped, and out poured the pilgrim 
band to the shores of the lovely marvel—some of 
the younger folk springing into a boat, only to be 
recalled by a peremptory whistle. 

So we speed across a continent; through the 
Royal Gorge of the Arkansas, where the awful 
secrets of age-long conflicts, the birth-throes of a 
world, are stamped forever on the tortured rocks ; 
through the fair valley where tower the three Col. 
legiate Peaks; over the Great Divide by way of 
Marshall Pass, where two strong engines drag our 
short train up the steep inclines, around curves of 
wondrous daring, breasting precipitous slopes, 
leaping dizzy chasms, rounding bold spurs, doub- 
ling back and forth upon our path, and so at- 
taining at last an altitude of more than 10.000 
feet, beneath the extinct crater of old Ouray. The 
white peaks of the Sangre de Cristo peep over the 
dun -colored slopes of Mount Shevanna, amid 
whose deep defiles the mountain sheep still past- 
ure, and the mountain lion watches for his prey. 
Along the bare hillzsides the old overland-stage 
road winds in and out. The abandoned Kirby 
road, highest in the United States, and storied 
with many a legend of daring outrage, crests the 
southward mountains. Then down the smiling 
Pacifie Slope we glide, without steam and with all 


cesses of the Black Cafion. 

In the mountainous stretches of sage- brush 
plain, we take our ease from scene-gazing. Mid- 
dle-aged pilgrims visit from section to section, 
and from car to car, ‘* keeping their friendships 
in repair,” as Dr. Johnson thriftily admonishes, 
by planting seeds of new acquaintance for future 


ripening. Jovial Andrew Elmore bustles about, 
singing, “* There’s a hole in the bottom of the 


sea,” and pouncing upon candidates for the 
Brotherhood of Ananias, of which he announces 
himself president. The young pilgrims make 
merry, after the manner of their kind, with lively 
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talk and decorous flirtations. The Boston girl 
invites us to a party in her car, with ginger-snaps 
and olives by way of ‘‘sworry.” Occasionally, 
perchance, a brother or sister is caught napping, 
indulging in one of those brief ‘‘twinklings of 
eblivion,” in which gentle Charles Lamb de- 
lighted. There is always a laughing group where 
Dr. Byers. with his grave face, and that wicked 
little glint of eye, tells his irresistibly funny 
stories. And when Mr. Wines and Mr. Hart get 
into the mood for what Alexander Johnson ir- 
reverently designates as ‘‘ swapping lies,” no two 
ministers within the four seas can surpass them. 
There is a good deal of “shop” talk between 
whiles. Friendly Visitors exchange experiences 
with poor-house wardens, and members of State 
Boards dole out nuggets of pure philanthropic 
wisdom to appreciative listeners. For, after all, 
was not this pilgrimage artfully designed to be a 
sort of preliminary Conference in which our hearts 
should get well warmed up to the work before us ? 

There is an oasis in the sage-brush ; it is when 
we pass through Castle Gate (its crenelated top 
£80 feet above us), into the busy Price River 
Cafion, where tents and booths, open-air fires and 


mud ovens, and mines and railway embankments, | 


tell of Mormon activities. Then comes fair Jor- 
dan Valley and the sparkle of Utah Lake, and far 
beyond, in the shadow of the Wasatch Range, the 
huge oval dome of the tabernacle and the four 
square pillars of the temple, where Salt Lake City 
lies. 

The pilgrims find that as philanthropists they 
have something to learn of the Saints. Zion is an 
unscrupulous oligarchy, but there are no paupers 
within her gates, and her streets are clean. 

To the crossing of the Sierras words are pow- 
erless to do justice. We had been fairly steeped 
in sensations, but our overcharged souls could not 
refuse to thrill as we stood on the car-platform in 
the dead of night, and made the wonderful pas- 
sage. Beyond all description was that illimitable 
scene when we rounded the precipice of Cape 
Horn, and gazed down 2,000 feet to the river 
below, and oyer a multitudinous sea of mountain- 
tops, white with mist and moonlight, to the vague 
mfinity beyond. When morning dawned we were 
amid the orchards of the Pacific Coast, and soon 
were shaking hands with a Reception Committee, 
come to Port Costa to meet us. 

How glad San Francisco was to see us, to be 
sure! There has been a great rousing of inter- 
est in philanthropic questions within the past ten 
years, and as the National Conference is always 
found to be a centre, not only of illumination, 
but of enthusiasm, San Francisco had greatly 
voveted our presence. An earnest but hitherto 
tatile effort for the creation of a State Board of 
Uharities would, it was hoped, receive new sup- 


port through our influence. The Charity Orzan- 
ization Society, recently founded, looked to us 
for council, and on many another ph lanthropie 
subject San Francisco was in the mental attitude 
of Rosa Dartle, and ‘‘ wanted to know.” 

So it welcomed the Eastern pilgrims as San 
Francisco knows how to weleome. We had hardly 
been there an hour when they began showing us 
the sights—the Seal Rocks and the Cliff, and the 
Presidio and Chinatown, and initiating us into 
the fun of those jolliest things in all the West— 
the cable-cars. And when evening came, after 
the more formal meeting in which the delegates 
had been weleomed by Governor Waterman and 
Mayor Pond, and Mr. Perkins of the local com- 
mittee, and their words of greeting had been an- 
swered by Mr. Wines and Mr. McCulloch and Dr. 
Hoyt—after Bishop Gillespie had delivered the 
annual address, reviewing the history of the 
National Conference, and showing the relative 
spheres of public and private benevolence—the 
meeting was dismissed with a benediction most 
impressively pronounced by Rabbi Voorsanger, 
and the whole body adjourned to the parlors of 
the Occidental Hotel, where a public reception 
was held, and the freedom of the city, in a man- 
ner, tendered to us all. 

The real business of the Conference began next 
morning, and occupied two daily sessions for the 
seven days following, with the exception of Sun- 
day. On that day the Conference sermon was 
preached by Dr. Stebbins, of the First Unitarian 
Church, and a mass-meeting on the subject of 
Charity Organization was held in the evening. 
Nearly all the principal pulpits of the city were 
occupied in the morning by Eastern clergymen, 
and Dr. Byers went over to San Quentin and 
preached to the 1,300 state prisoners. 

The subjects of the twelve regular meetings of 
Conference were yery much those which usually 
occupy it: reports from States ; from committees 
appointed to prepare papers on the subjects of 
prisons, reformatories, alms and work houses, 
hospitals, insane asylums; on defective and de- 
pendent children, paupers, State Boards of Char- 
ities and Charity Organization. The last two be- 
ing of especial interest to San Francisco people, 
receiyed especial attention. Dr. Byers, in his 
able report, showed the functions and powers of 
State Boards, and explained the character of their 
officers. Thirteen States now have Boards of 
Charities and Corrections, and several others are 
moving to secure what experience has shown to 
be well-nigh indispensable. Much of the most 
important and best-considered penal and reform- 
atory legislation of recent years 1s directly due to 
the action of State Boards. . Such laws as those 
of Massachusetts removing toundlings from asy- 
lums to carefully supervised private homes—a 
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measure which has lessened the death-rate of 
these little unfortunates from ninety-five to four- 
teen per cent.—the New York law removing 
children from alms-houses, and the admirable 
Michigan laws with respect to dependent and 
delinquent children, are due to the Boards of 
Charities and Corrections of those States. 

In a city so famed for free kindergartens as 
San Francisco, the subject of the care and train- 
ing of little children naturally took a prominent 
place. It is well known that Mrs. Leland Stan- 
ford has contributed more than $40,000 to the 
maintenance of this beautiful charity, and Dr. 
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Oakland gave us an excursion to their beautiful 
suburban city, driving us to see the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum and the State University at 
Berkeley. he Occidental Mission to the Chi- 
nese, the Ladies’ Century Club and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association opened their doors 
for public receptions. The city treated us to an 
excursion around the far-famed Bay, Major 
McMurray, in command at the Fort, and Licu- 
tenant Gateman, of General Miles’s staff—the 
idol of the Apache Indians—offering their sery- 
ices as ciceront, and Secretary of State Hendricks 
coming down from Sacramento to do us honor, 
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McDonald and Mrs. Lester Norris are hardly less | And when the Conference was over, Senator 


elosely associated in this work. The report by 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, whose name is familiar 
wherever kindergartens are known as the founder 
of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, was 
received with deepest interest, and formed the 
basis of more than one discussion. The interest 
ot the debate centred around the question whether 
the kindergarten should be made a part of the 
public-school system or not. Although opinions 
were pretty nearly equally divided, it was notice- 
eble that those practically conversant with the 
work were invariably in favor of thus extending 
its spher: of usefulness. 


The hos; italities were many. The citizens of 


Stanford invited the whole body to his beantiful 
estate, Palo Alto. He entertained us for an en- 
tire day with a sight of the new university which 
he is erecting in memory of his only son, and of 
his famous stables. 

To sum up the utterances of Conference, they 
might almost have been resolved into these two: 
the need of individualization and of co-operation 
in such work as ours. The convict, the insane, 
the wayward child, the foundling, are to be dealt 
with, not in the mass, but as individuals. <A 
quiet home, a mother’s care, the encircling arms 
of love, the appeal to the image of God within, 
the development of that image in man or woman, 
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these are the hope of the insane, the orphan, the ble one. In the week of our communing a great 
waif, the criminal, the fallen woman. And for, warmth had been generated, so that, us Dr. Byers 
the workers, whether in institution or church or, said, if the Conference could have held over 
home. hearty, cordial, all-embracing alliance und | another seven days there would have been a 
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entire co-operation are the only guaranty of effi- | genuine philanthropic revival a. San Francisco. 
cent work. ‘All ye are brethren,” must be the ‘Che speakers were full of bright stories. Bishop 
motto of every one who serves his fellow-men. Gillespie, in laying down the gavel of president, 

The last session of Conference was a memora- | and introducing his suecessor, the well-heloved 
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Dr. Byers, gracefully made the amende honorable 
ror his strenuous opposition, last year, to the pro- 
posal to hold Conference in San Francisco, saying 


‘hat if he had carried his point it would have | 


seen the great mistake of his tife. 

That last hour at Palo Alto, when we waited 
or the south-bound train which was to carry 
way a portion of the piigrim band! How we 
tried to keep up our spirits under the impending 
farewell! How we trolled college ditties, and 
caused the ‘‘ sounding aisies of the greenwood ” 
to ring with the full-voiced chords of *‘America” ! 
How we kept back the foolish moisture from our 
eyes as we sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne”! though to 
many of us ‘‘lang syne” was no more than three 
weeks old. How sorrowfully we looked for the 
last time into the speaking, sightless face of Mr. 
Glenn (the last, we trust, only till we meet again 
in Conference next year in Baltimore), and gave 
the last hand-grasp to our bright little reporter, 
Mrs, Barrows, and waved adieu to the Boston 
girl, and heard for the last time the cheery voice 
of our dear old disciple of Ananias, as he shouted 
from the fast-receding back platform, ‘* There 
zs a hole in the bottom of the sea!” 

The depieted pilgrim band was bound Portland- 
ward, whither we had been urgently invited by 
the Governor of Oregon and the Organized Char- 
ities of the city. The Southern Pacific Railroad, 


with true Western liberality, construes its name | 


so generously as not to stop short of the Colwm- 
bia River. And the line by which it goes there is 
such a miracle of engineering ski., and carries 
one through a region of such surpassing beauty, 
that, philanthropy apart, we should have been 
loath to turn our faces homeward till we had 
crossed the Shasta Range to Portland. 

As we drew near to Portland on the morsing of 
the second day, Mr. Thomas N. Strong, a Eromi- 
nent lawyer and President of the Associated Char- 
ities, and the Mayors of Salem and Portland, 
came to escort us to the city. With them came a 
tribute of Oregon fruits—huge water-melons, lus- 
cious peaches, fragrant grapes—as generous as the 
hospitality of which they were a prophecy. 

Portland is a lovely city, most beautifully situ- 
ated on the Willamette River (the reader will 
kindly emphasize the second syllable). It has 
already overgrown the broad slope at the water- 


side, and is beginning to overspread the top of | 


the cliff which rises a thousand feet or so above 
the valley. <A fine road winds above the face of 
the cliff, but carriage locomotion is too slow for 
the West, and they are building a cable road 
which, beginning soberly enough on ¢erra firma, | 
suddenly makes a wild leap to the summit, on 
trestles I dare not say how high and at an angle of 
I cannot conjecture how many degrees, We had 
fairly reveled in dashing up and down the Hun- 
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‘dred Hills of San Francisco in the cable-cars > 
but we looked significantly at one another in Port- 
land, and secretly congratulated ourselves that the 
cable road was not finished. In the abundance of 
their hospitality they would have had us flying 
| down that awful incline, if it had been. As. it 
was, they took us to drive over the lovely wind- 
ing cliff road, and then carried us to their beau- 
tiful Children’s Home, where the sweet - faced 
woman in charge is ‘‘aunty” to the whole two 
hundred, and where an enchanting garret, with 
baby-houses and hobby-horser, well interprets the 
Portland people’s meaning of the words charity 
and home. 

It was, therefore, not to be wondered at that 
our three meetings of Saturday evening and Sun- 
day afternoon and evening gathered audiences of 
from one to two thousan, that the churches gave 
their pulpits to our ministers in the morning, and 
closed their doors for the remainder of the day, 
and that even the Salvation Army (I think it was} 
waived in our favor its claim upon the Tabernacle, 
and suspended its meetings till ours were over. : 

The Portland people took us up the Columbia 
River on Monday—a long day’s excursion, ‘in 
which Mr. Steele and some young ladies of the 
Alpine Club acted as our especial hosts. No 
river, surely, can compare in majesty with this, 
as it sweeps grandly down’ the vast solitudes be- 
tween miles of giant mountain domes and pali- 
saded cliffs 2,000 feet high. The first frosts’ had 
flung a gorgeous robe across the forests, and the 
intense colors—gold, orange, scarlet, crimson, 
purple—melting into the lovely background of 
dun -colored self -cured hay, produced velvety 
light-and-shade effects which are perfectly inde- 
scribable. 

At the last, as we were returning home at sun- 
Ferg the smoke of forest fires cleared away,’ and 
there, above the city, was the white pyramid of 
Mount Hood, blushing divinely rose-colored in 
the after-glow. 

With no more philanthropic intent ;than our 
own pleasure, we flitted by night to Puget Sound, 
to see those young giants of the North-west, the 
cities of Tacoma and Seattle. Tacoma, beauti- 
fully situated on Commencement Bay, under the 
very shadow of that loveliest of snow- -mountains, 
Tacoma (called Ranier at Seattle and on the 
maps), with all her 25,000 inhabitants, had not 
, been so much as thought of ten years ago. True, 

there is Old Town, which some sixteen years ago 


bore the name since appropriated by the lusty 
young cuckoo which has usurped her nest and 
| crowded her out into the suburbs. It is in Old 


| 'Town—new enough, for all it’ name—that they 

boast of the oldest church-spire on the Western 
| Continent. And so, most probably, it is; for, 
| when Bishop Morris, sixteen years ago, built the 
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little chapel of ‘‘ Old St. Peter's,” he placed it 
close beside a giant trunk left blackened but up- 
right by some forest fire, and sawing it off atop, 
perched the tiny belfry thereupon, and there they 
are, both church and steeple, unto this day. 

We went to Seattle by boat on Puget Sound 
one lovely afternoon, winding our way between 
the superb masses of the Olympic Range and the 
forest-clad foot-hills over which Tacoma queens 
itin white sublimity. Not even Naples is more 
beautiful for situation than Seattle. But oh, the 
indescribable bustle and stir and kaleidoscopic 
movement of Seattle since the fire of last June ! 
Tents and board shanties and half-built walls, 
derricks and piles of building materials, colored 
lanterns, electric lights, crowds of laboring peo- 
ple streaming along the incumbered streets, and 
over all the voices, the movement, the glare, the 
lond clang, clang and rush and flare of cable- 
cars. This is the burnt district, and above, on 
the steep hill-sides, are broad avenues and stately 
houses, and churches and public buildings, and 
the great high school standing up against the sky. 

We took the cable-cars for Lake Washington, 
a magnificent sheet of water on the further side 
of the hill. The stars had all the intense vivid- 
ness of a clear midwinter night, but there were 
no unfathomable interstaller spaces : the whole 
sky was one sparkling expats of star-dust, most 
magnificent to see. 

There, beside the broad expanse of Lake Wash- 
ington, beneath that glorious star- glitter, the 
nineteenth-century pilgrims found their Ultima 
Thule. -Differing so widely from their prototypes 
of an earlier age, who shall say that their keen 
delight in the beauty of nature was not as pleas- 
ing to God as their zeal for the welfare of men, 
and that both were not more purifying to the soul 
than all the austerities by which pilgrims of a 
former time won their painful way toward holi- 
ness and heaven ? 
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GAMBETTA, whose many-sided genius embraced | 
an enthusiastic love of art heightened by the sub- 


tle appreciation of a born connoisseur, visited the 
Wilson Gallery in Brussels, in 1873, and wrote 


down his impressions in a letter which, having | 
but recently come to light, possesses extraordi- | 


nary interest. ‘The Wilson Gallery,” he says, 
“is especially remarkable as a collection of land- 
scapes. Among the Flemings, who hold an un- 
obtrusive place in it, we remark with praise the 
three great representatives of the contemporary 
French school, Dupré, Rousseau and F. Millet. . 

Millet appears with his marked character of a 
painter of the seasons, the fields and the peasants. 
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« «The Angelis the masterpiece in which two 
peasants, bathed in the pale rays cf the setting 
sun, bow, full of mystical thrills at the penetret- 
ing sound of a bell ringing for evening prayer at. 
the monastery visible on the horizon, compel. 
meditation on the still powerful influence of relig- 
ious tradition among the rural population. With 
what minuteness and yet breadth these two grand 
outlines of the peasant and his servant stand out. 
on the still, warm field! The task 13 over, the 
wheelbarrow is there, full of the day’s harvest, 
and they are about to return to the cottage-for 
the night’s rest. The bell has rung the curfew 
of labor, and at once these two dark animals, as 
La Bruyére would say, stand up, erect and mo- 
tionless. They are waiting for and counting the 
strokes of the bell, as they did yesterday, and as 
they will do to-morrow, in an attitude too natural 
not to be habitual, before taking the road which 
leads to the village. The fleecy and melancholy 
sky which hangs over the landscape shares in the 
pensiveness which dominates the picture. 

«The scene is admirable, and has a wider bear- 
ing than the subject. You feel that the artist is 
not merely a painter, but that, living ardently 
amid the passions and problems of his age, he 
takes his share in them, and transports the por- 
tion which he has grasped to his canvas. Daint- 
ing thus understood ceases to be a mere spectacle ; 
it rises higher, and assumes a moralizing and edu- 
cating role. The citizen infuses the artist, and, 
with a gr and and noble picture, we have a pe 
of morality.’ i 

Such was the great French statesman’s appre- 
ciation, sixteen years ago, of the now world-famous 
picture, which was *‘ knocked down ” at the Secré- 
tan sale in Paris last Spring for 553,000 franes 
($110,600), subsequently to be purchased by the 
American Art Association and brought to the 
United States. 

The missing links in the history of ‘‘ The A 
gelus” are supplied in the reminiscences fur- 
nished by one of the sons of the painter,, who 
reverts to the time when the picture was fresh 
from the brush: ‘I was hardly eight years old 
—it was thirty-four years ago. My father had 
not suceceded in selling the picture of which 
there is now so much talk ; he could hardly show 
it to anybody—nobody wanted it. One day, how- 
ever, an American amateur made an offer, which 
my father aceepted, only too happy at the pros- 
pect of receiving some money; but on the next 
day he received a letter from this gentleman tell- 
ing him that, having reflected, he would not buy 
the picture, as it was too smali for the price. At 
last, thanks to M. Sensier, my father sold it for 
1,800 francs, I believe, to M. Alfred Feydeau.” 

From 1,800 to 553,000 franes is a long journey. 
Here are its stages Sold for 3,000 francs by its 
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first owner in 1870, ** The Angelus” was bought 
not long after by M. Van Praet for 5,000 francs. 
Everybody knows how this famous art amateur 
tired of the masterpiece. All who visited his gal- 
lery stopped before ‘*The Angelus,” and mur- | 
mured, ** You can actually hear the bell!” This 
« chestnut,” as American boys would call it, so 
irritated the owner that he exchanged ‘*'The An- 
gelus * for another work by Millet, with less sen- 
timent, but not the less remarkable, ** A Shepherd 
Gathering his Flock.” M. John W. Wilson, of 
Brussels, became the owner, and it was at the sale | 


MILLET AND HIS MASTERPIECE. 


ning in 1848, when he exhibited ** The Win- 
nower “—the picture in which he first showed 
his purpose to abandon the gallantries of mythol- 
ogy, with their bathing women and swans—all 
was changed. Millet’s talent was defined in 1851, 
in “The Sower,” and in 1853 in three pictures 
with an original and intense savor—‘‘ The Sheep- 
shearer,” ** The Shepherd ” and ** The Iarvesters ’” 
—and a sort of group was formed among the 


| buyers who considered Millet as one of the surest 
| hopes of the new school, and as one of the most 


incontestable among the coming masters. Still, 


‘THE SHEPHERDESS.”— FROM THE PAINTING BY MILLET. 


of his gallery. in 1881, that M. Seerétan bought 
it for 160,000 frances. 

The fact that Millet received only $360 for the 
wor® which, less than fifteen years after his death, 
brought the enormous price named in connection 
with the Seerétan sale, served to emphasize in the 
popular mind what Gaston Calmette calls, in the 
Paris Figaro, ** the famous legend of the misery 
enveloping and strangling at the great 
painter and his family.” 

Beyond doubt Millet was for a long time mis- 
understood. Tis early life was painful, his youth 
was the prey of hard necessity, and some of his 
But beein- 
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first works were sold at mean prices. 


it is certain that his works did not earn the 
large sums that we know are now paid for them ; 
and Millet, in his most enthusiastic dream, would 
never have dared to forecast the destiny of ‘* The 
Angelus.” 

Millet. tall, stout, with his wooden shoes, his 
hair thrown back, exposing an obstinate forehead 
and blue eves, his bull neck and his peasant hands, 
continued his work unwearyingly until his death, 
in 1875. 

The sale organized after the death of the 
zreat artist yielded his widow 431,050 frances. A 
modest pension was also allowed by the Govern- 


ment. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
By M. M. M. 
‘“ Love is a rose, a rose, 
A dewy dawning rose, 
Earth, heaven and the souls of men were made 
But to minister where it grows, 
Where it grows.” 


“*T wounp like to live, live, live,” said she, 
quickly. 

**There’s only one way to live, and that is to 
love, love, love,” said he, slowly. 

Mildred lifted her eyes and met Roger's. She 
meant to give him a swift, reproving look, but he 


caught her glance in his and held it. For how 


ae 


‘* AGAINST THE SHADOW OF A GREAT GRAY ROCK—THE WIND BLOWING THROUGH THE PINES NEAR BY—~8HE 
. RESTED. THE STREAM FLOWED PAST.” 
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long? She did not know. She heard a child’s 
laugh in the distance, and a bird’s song, and the 
sough of the wind in the pine-tops; she felt the 
little curl behind her ear float forward, but he 
looked at her still. All the tame, weary life— 
the long hours of reading, of stitching, of care- 
taking for the forlorn old invalids, that made up 
the round of Mildred’s duties, faded suddenly 
away. She forgot them. All before had been 
chaos: this was creation. A wave of life ran 
through her. She no longer struggled with his 
glance, which was growing bolder. When the 
thrush called again, she smiled; as the breeze 
blew, she sighed—a long, slow, happy smile of 
content. 

For a miracle had happened. Dull earth had 
turned into an orb of light, and she touched this 
glorious circle with her foot, and held her head, as 
if she were Venus, proudly up in blue ether, and 
felt herself whirling through space in a swift, 
triumphant flight. 

Again the child laughed in the distance, and 
Mildred laughed too, lightly. 

The man drew nearer. He took her hand. 
She gave it him. He pushed back her hair gen- 
tly from her brow, almost reverently ; soft, waving 
hair from a clear, noble brow. At last she could 
escape his eyes. She closed her own. 

“‘The way to live is to love, dear girl,” he 
said. 

She made no reply. 

He stooped and kissed her, first on her brow ; 
and again she heard the thrush in the pine-trees ; 
then—suddenly—on her lips. The great, lumi- 
nous, whirling orb of light grew misty before her 
eyes. She was blinded; the sounds of Nature 
were silent. She heard only the beating of a 
man’s heart against her own. The rose she had 
held in her hand fell. She lived—she loved ! 

Again, in the distance, the child laughed. 

* * * * * 

It was a day of days, that day, and they spent 
it together. Mildred was so alive, that all things 
were transformed to her. Never before surely 
so blue a heaven, never so golden a sunlight, 
never such divine greenness spread over earth. 
Nature was a rainbow of promise to her. Yes, 
she lived—she loved ! 

They wandered ; they rested. By a stream 
that babbled, and further along was silent. 
Flowers grew about them—marguerites, blue 
grasses and sentinel sumac. Leaves and branches 
made bowers for them to shield them from the 
golden sun. They wandered on. Once, as they 
rested, he left her, and she sat there, silent, 
smiling, happy, thinking of the flocks of Adme- 
tus. ‘Toward sunset they came to a forest. Great 
rocks rose, gray and moss-covered, under the 
pines. Here they rested once more. 


TO- MORROW. 


As he left her at her door, she said, lightly > 
“‘And yesterday I had never met you, never 
heard of you. It should frighten me, but it. 
does not.” 

“Do not think of yesterday,” he said, ‘but 
of to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow.” 

She went to her room. She opened wide her 
wintlow, and let the thick moonshine flood the 
place. There she lay all night on her white 
couch, with her hands—her long, slim, beautiful 
hands—folded over her breast, which rose and 
fell. Her soft hair closed like a cloud about 
her; her eyes were open, and shone like newly 
born twin stars shining from the heavens, their- 
home. 

Ah, she lives—she loves ! 

* * * * * 
‘Love is a rose, @ rose, 
But a something thorny rose ; 
And the thorns prick all the year. Alas! 


Tis the flower that comes and goes, 
Comes and goes.” 


When the sun, the dear old sun, shone again, 
she slept, and when she wakened, the fresh leaves 
blowing in at her window drew her to the day- 
light. She glanced down the street. Under the 
elms, back to the right, two doors below, on the 
opposite side, stood a white, old-fashioned house. 
It was there that she had met him the day be- 
fore. Old Mrs. Gardner had said, ‘‘ My cousin,” 
and she had bowed coldly and carelessly, and he 
had bowed low. Then he ‘had spoken, and a 
something in his voice had unsettled her. She 
recalled now that she had gone out that morning 
in her usual numbed, quiet state of mind, and 
when he had spoken with her she had changed 
—had grown suddenly restless, eager, like a bird 
beating against prison-bars. They had talked 
together under the old elms that shade the 


-Gardner house, and when she had arisen, half 


unwillingly, to go, he had sauntered down the 
pathway to the gate, opened it, let her pass, half 
bowed, as if to leave her, then suddenly followed 
—joined her. 

They had walked away together, past the cheer- 
less invalid home, on down the lane, over the 
brook, beyond the mill-pond and the falls, to the - 
little bit of pine-land. There they had stopped, 
as if expectant. 

She had said : ‘‘I would like to live, live, live,” 
and he had replied—she smiled as she remem- 
bered —‘‘' The way to live is to love, love, love.” 

The bird sang again, the wind blew, and a 
child’s voice rang clear. She looked down the 
street, and saw the child, a sunny-haired little 
girl, gleeful and fair. She stood at the Gard- 
ners’ gate, and beat a light tattoo with her little . 
foot against the gravel. 

«Papa !” she called. ‘ Papa !” 


_* - 
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Mildred looked at her, and her heart softened. 

« Papa !” cried the child again. ‘“‘ Papa, mamma 
is waiting for you !” and down the street, in the 
sunlight, Mildred saw a woman’s slight form pac- 
ing to and fro. 

A man’s voice answered the child; a man’s 
step came down the gravel; out of the shadow of 
the elms stepped a man’s figure, tall, lithe, deb- 
onair, to match the child, a smile on his face, a 
thrill in his voice. He lifted the little girl, and 
held her high in air on his shoulder, like a glo- 
tious torch. There they paused in the sunlight 
of the new day, father and child, pristine in their 
fresh beauty and strength. And Mildred gazed at 
them. 

The man turned his face toward her. 
her. His eye brightened. He leaned forward 
and smiled. Alas and alas! She saw him also. 
She knew him. Her white hand fell to her side. 
Again the world was blinded to her. The only 
sound she heard was the beating of a heart, a 
broken woman’s heart in a desolate woman’s 
bosom. 


He saw 


‘“* Love is a rose, a rose. 
Tis only a faded rose ; 
The rose is dead. Its leaves are shed. 
And here be the Winter snows, 
Winter snows.” 


Later in the day, a numbed and weary creature 
stole down the river-path to the woods. Against 
the shadow of a great, gray rock—the wind blow- 
ing through the pines near by—she rested. The 
stream flowed past. She thought, in a dazed way, 
how merciful was God ; that she should hear only 
that sound. No bird’s song now, no breeze, no 
heart-beats ; above all, no voice of a child. Only 
the river, and it had a quiet, rhythmic song. It 
would put her to sleep soon, she hoped. Over 
and over, like a child learning a dreary task, she 
said all this to herself. Slowly, thoughts formed 
themselves, clear-cut, incisive, like cameos. Yes- 
terday seemed a carven face, his face, tender, rey- 
erent, gentle, beatified by noble love. To-day, 
her own, white, sad, ghastly. To-morrow! She 
drew herself up hastily, and stood. To-morrow! 


Ah! A vision of a woman’s form rose to her eyes | 


—a silent form, hands clasped, closed eyes, lips 
sealed over a secret. 

That vision would not go. She stood there 
smiling, for she heard once more the wind blow 
through pine-tops, and the thrush’s song, and 
in the distance the voice of the child. She 
glanced about her, and recalled the spot—the 
gray, moss-covered rock, the shade of a pine- 
tree, the river flowing by. At her feet lay the 
faded petals of the rose that had dropped from 
her hand. She spoke aloud. 
she said, ‘for I must not love.” 

Slowly, like a yestal virgin in her sacred tread, 
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«I cannot live,” | 


she left the shade of the roc‘: and pine, and 
moved toward the stream. 

The child’s voice drew nearer; with it, a 
woman's yoice, brisk, merry, happy; and _ less 
often, a man’s deep tone. 

The vestal virgin paused, with her hands 
crossed prophetically upon ther breast. ‘‘ Mamma, 
papa,” cried the child, “is that an angel ?” and 
she pointed to the slender figure in white paus- 
ing in the sunlight, between the deep quiet of 
the forest and the swiftly flowing stream. 

‘‘ Hush,” said her mother ; “hush, my child.” 

The man’s voice was silent, and yet Mildred 
thought she heard the beating of a heart—not 
the broken heart in the desolate bosom, but an- 
other. 

The child’s voice died away, and the mother’s 
answered. Mildred listened. Their tones seemed 
to fade in a song, another voice deeper than theirs 
joining them. 

When she was quite alone she stood upon the 
river’s brink and looked about her. Not numb 
nor despairing now. She was not remembering, 
nor even trying to forget. This man who had 
passed with wife and child had faded from her 
thought. She looked triumphant—no martyr, 
but victor. She smiled, then sighed, then raised 
her eyes to Heaven. I have lived, I have loved, 
I may go,” she said. 

* * * * * 

As she lay—her quiet form—in the old keeping 
room of the darkened house in the village street, 
a man passed, repassed, and at last entered. He 
went into the silent room. A fresh fragrance 
floated in through the window. Her hands are 
clasped, her eyes closed, her lips sealed. He 
looked at her—but One looked on him that day ! 
Ah! there are tales that heart’s blood cannot 
pen, nor the souls of men bear to hear. Lucifer 
fallen! This was he, yet bright as the sun of the 
morning, as he stood by her grave. The neigh- 
bors said: What a kind man the Gardners’ 
cousin must be! He looked so white and hag- 
gard at poor Mildred’s funeral, and his voice 
trembled as he sang; for they had asked him to 
sing for them. 

* * * * * 

«©T guess he’s real pious,” Miss Gardner’s maid 
had said to her lover the next evening at the back 
gate. ‘* When I come down-stairs this mornin’, 
at four o’clock, don’t you b’lieve that man was on 
his knees in his bedroom !—I seen him through a 
crack of the door ; an’ his wife, she was a-sleepin’ 
jest as quiet an’ peaceful, with her hand under 
her cheek. Real pretty she is. My! Ile must 
be awful good, mustn’t he, Martin ?” 

“IT don’ know,” said Martin, a shrewd Yankee 
farmer-boy. ‘‘I’d have to be awful wicked to 
be a-sayin’ my prayers at that time o’ day.” 
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By C. HiILts WARREN. 


Ir was not so very long ago when the stages 
ran between New York and Albany. The in- | 
troduction of steam-boat navigation on the Hud- 
son restricted stage travel to the Winter months ; 
then the Hudson River Railroad was built to 
Peekskill in 1849, shortening the stage route to 
that point ; and when, two years later, the road 
was opened to Albany, the stages were with- 
drawn. 

In New York the terminus of the line was at 
Courtlandt Street, near Broadway. Afterward it | 
moved farther up-town ; and there are many peo- 
ple who still remember the old “ Reef Tavern ” 
on the corner of Broadway and Twenty - first 
Street, where the drivers and their horses rested 
over night, and passengers booked for their jour- 
ney to the villages along the river. From that 
modest hostelry the route lay through Madison 
Square, east of the clump of willows, to what is 
now the intersection of Twenty-eighth Street 
and Fourth Avenue. Here stood the house of 
Peter Cooper on the east, with Bathgate, the 
butcher, opposite; making a turn there to the 
left, the stages rolled into the Bloomingdale Road 
and followed it, bearing a little more to the left 
at the Reservoir, on up ‘‘ Breakneck Hill” and 
into the King’s Bridge Road, which took them 
across the Spuyten Duyvil Creek, and so off the 
Island of Manhattan. But a half-century has 
wrought a wondrous change 
along this portion of the old 
road. The broad fields and 
well-kept orchards that lined 
the highway then have been cut 
up by streets and built upon; 
the cozy farm-houses and sub- 
urban villas are gone, or, like 
the Jumel and Hamilton man- 
sions, stand hemmed in by 
solid blocks of brick and stone ; 
and when in pleasant weather 
the “‘tallyho” of the coaching : 
tlub rattles over the new Boule- aan: 
vard, with a swell clutching the , 


coach-horn with one hand and hanging to his 
strap for dear life with the other, the feeble 
notes sound like faint echoes af those brave stag- 
ing days. 

The building of the first bridge over Spuyten 
Duyvil Ferry was proposed by His Excellency the 
Governor in 1692. In the same year the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Assistants petitioned : 


“That as Frederick Philipse will undertake to build 
the bridge at the said place, for the conyeniency of all 
travellers and droves of cattle, at a moderate and reason- 
able toll, they do therefore humbly pray that if the said 
Philipse will udertake, in one year’s time, to build a good 
and convenient draw-bridge for the passage of all travel- 
lers, droves of cattle, and passage of carts and waggons, for 
the toll of one penny for every neat cattle, and twopence 
for each man and horse, and twelvepence for each score 
of hogs and sheep, and sixpence for each cart and waggon 
that shall pass thereon, that he may have the preference 
of their Majesties’ grant for the same by having a bridge 
built there.” 


In the following year, the fifth of King Wil- 
liam III. and Queen Mary, the ferry, island 
and meadow were confirmed to Frederick Phil- 
ipse, Lord of the Manor of Philipsburgh, by royal 
charter, and the toll-bridge which he was em- 
powered to build and maintain was henceforth to 
be called King’s Bridge. 

Mme. Knight, on her journey from New York 
to New Haven, in the year 1704, says: ‘* About 
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five o’clock came to Spiting Devil, else King’s 
Bridge, where they pay threepence for passing 
over with a horse, which the man that keeps the 
gate, set up at the end of the bridge, receives.” 
And so for nearly a hundred years the revenues 
of the bridge enriched the great manor through 
which the highway ran. Then came the revolt 
of the Colonies, and at the close of the struggle, 
the confiscation of the Philipse estates by the 
victorious Americans. Throughout the Revolu- 
tion the bridge played an important part in the 
movements ‘of both armies, and while the British 
occupied New York several engagements took 
place in its vicinity. Major-general Heath has 
described these skirmishes in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” and 
in 1781 he writes : 

‘““The late skirmish was occasioned by the American 
army's moving down, in order to give the French officers 
a view of the British outposts near the bridge. A num- 
ber of Americans were killed and wounded by long shot 
from the yaugers of the ennemy, who kept up a popping 
fire whenever they could reach our troops.” 


The earth-works can still be traced on the hills 
in the vicinity of the bridge ; and a few years ago 
the remains of a British officer were disinterred 
on the old battle-ground, with the number of his 
regiment still legible on the brass buttons of his 
uniform. 

The road beyond King’s Bridge is now called 
Broadway, and the name clings to it for many 
miles up the river. At first, the traveler is dis- 
posed to resent this evidence of metropolitan in- 
fluence; but as he goes farther the conviction 
grows upon him that the title is very appropriate. 
Nowhere else in America can such a road as this 
be found. For thirty miles it has street-lamps 
and sidewalks; and everywhere it wears a look 
of age, substantiality, wealth and refinement. It 
has, too, an air of exclusiveness. After it crosses 
the city limits, dips into the bed of an ancient 
gulley that forms the main street of Yonkers, 
and climbs the hill beyond, it passes into the 
villa region of the Hudson. 

No homes could be more beautiful. There 
gate-lodges stand guard at the entrance to gravel 
drives and well-clipped lawns ; and the sunlight 
flashes spitefully from the glass roofs of acres of 
graperies and conseryatories, or kisses the gay 
borders and flower-beds timidly, they are so very 
fine. On both sides of the road are rows of for- 
est trees. Elms, willows, locusts and sugar-ma- 
ples throw shadows across the way, and stretch 
their green boughs overhead, swaying and nod- 
ding gravely to one another in the breeze, while 
their leaves rustle softly, like the whispered con- 
fidences of old neighbors. Creeper and ivy twine 
about the sturdy trunks, and through the open- 
ings in the sylvan wall you catch glimpses of ter- 
raced country-seats and the sparkle of the river 


beyond. It is a village street all the way to 
Tarrytown ; and Glenwood, Hastings, Dobb’s 
Ferry and Irvington are only accentuation points. 

Just below Tarrytown, at the end of a: narrow 
street or lane running down to the river, stands 
«‘ Sunnyside,” the home of Washington Irving. 
It is a rambling sort of house, suggesting in its 
appearance an effort to climb the hill at the rear 
and join the other houses in the village. The 
gray stone walls overrun with vines, the red roofs 
and the conspicuous weather-vanes denote plainly 
its Dutch origin and occupancy. Built by Wolf- 
ert Ecker in 1656, the original structure was the 
stronghold of that bold marauder and his band, 
and was known as “‘ Wolfert’s Roost.” During 
the Revolution its owner was a stanch Whig, 
named Jacob Van Tassel, and having made him- 
self particularly offensive to the British, they 
came in his absence and set fire to it, in spite 
of the spirited defense of the women, who made 
a gallant fight with no other weapons than broom- 
sticks and kettles of boiling water. But the 
walls remained, and a new roof soon covered 
them again; so that when Irving came to live 
there he found a house rich in memories of that 
quaint life and people he has written of so 
charmingly. 

All about the village are objects that remind 
us of the gifted author. Here is Sleepy Hollow, 
with the quiet stream, which the Indians called 
“© Po-can-te-co” (Run between the hills), still 
splashing over the dam by the old mill; and 
here is the church where the luckless Ichabod 
Crane led the choir on Sunday, and beside it the 
grave - yard from whence the ‘headless horse- 
man” rode nightly in quest of his lost skull. 

The church is an interesting relic; it has the 
queerest little weather-vanes atop, a bell no 
larger than a cow-bell, and the bricks in its 
door and window-trimmings were imported from 
Holland. A tablet in the front wall reads : 


ERECTED 
BY 
FREDERICK PHILIPS 
AND 
CATHERINE VAN CORTLANDT, 
HIS WIFE, 
1699. 

The tombstones are crumbling beneath Time’s 
restless fingers, and it is impossible to decipher 
the inscriptions upon the oldest of them. Some 
bear dates as far back as 1750, in old-time text, 
with many odd and some historic names. 

Across the street is the Philips Manor-house, 
built in 1683. But these old buildings will soon 
be lost in their new surroundings. Slaeperigh 
Hol is wide awake now. If kind-hearted Irving 
were to revisit the place, he would find that the 
few years since his death have made woful 
changes. There is a new bridge in place of 
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the one across which the ‘“ horseman ” used to 
_gallop to his unquiet grave; and the clink of 
hammer and chisel, in a stone-yard close at 
hand, assails our ears as we stand above those 
peaceful Dutch burghers who died so long ago. 

The *‘‘ Neutral Ground ” of the Revolution em- 
braced nearly the whole of Westchester County, 
and extended for thirty miles along the river. It 
was a populous and fertile region, and suffered 
from the depredations of both armies. See’s 
-store, in Tarrytown, was on the “line” in those 
days, and a famous hostelry, with hitching-posts 
for fifty horses, and plenty of good cheer for of- 
ficers and men. 

A little beyond the village stands a monument, 
erected by the citizens of Westchester County, in 
1853, to commemorate the capture of Major An- 
dré. It is surmounted bya bronze statue of a 
youth, in the half-military, half-civilian dress 
of that time, grasping the barrel of his musket 
while he looks off up the road, in expectation of 
a coming foe. The statue was unveiled Septem- 
ber 23d, 1880, on the one hundredth anniversary 
of the event. Here, by the side of the brook that 
still ripples across the roadway, lay the ‘ Skin- 
ners,” John Paulding, Isaac Van Wart, and 
David Williams, on that clear September morn- 
ing. They were playing cards and watching for 
*‘Cowboys” driving stolen cattle to the British 
army ; but fortune sent a more important capture 
in the person of the young officer. 

The story of Arnold’s treason is recalled by 
many of the scenes in this locality. At Dobb’s 
Ferry he first arranged for a meeting with André 
(the ‘‘ Gustavus” of their previous correspond- 
ence) ; and across the river stands Long Cove 
Mountain, at the foot of which, under cover of 
the darkness, the meeting finally took place. 
Here is the bay below Teller’s Point where the 
Vulture lay on the following morning when Col- 
onel Livingstone fired the shots from his little 
four-pounder that compelled her to drop down 
the stream, leaving Major André in the midst of 
his enemies ; and just a little above, on the oppo- 
site shore, is T'appan, where the trial and execu- 
tion took place. All the country hereabout is 
historic ground, the scenery of the Hudson Val- 
ley is beautiful, and this happy blending of the 
historical with the picturesque made a tramp 
over the old road last Autumn thoroughly en- 
joyable. 

On the north side of the flats, at the mouth of 
Croton River, stands the Van Cortlandt Manor- 
house. Its builder was Stephanus Van Cort- 
landt, who was appointed Mayor of New York in 
1677, being the first native of the colony to hold 
that office. In that year he made his first pur- 
‘chase of land north of the Croton River, and his 
possessions soon numbered 86,000 acres, extend- 


ing up the river nearly ten miles, and inland 
twenty miles, to the Connecticut line. The 
Manor-house, built in 1681, was at first more of a 
fort than residence ; for both French and Indians 
threatened trouble, and the Lord of the Manor 
wished to protect his tenants in case of an attack. 
The solid stone walls, three feet in thickness, are 
pierced with loop-holes for musketry, that once 
peered out, like two long rows of scowling eyes, 
at the forest on all sides. One of these loop-holes 
is still shown in the wall of the dining-room ; the 
others were plastered over when the fort became a 
dwelling. Some of the massive tables, quaintly 
carved sideboards, high-post bedsteads and 
straight-backed chairs that came from Holland 
during the life-time of the first owner are still in 
use, and the furnishing of all the rooms shows ex- 
cellent taste and an honest pride in the heir-looms 
of an old family. Ancestral portraits in oil, by 
the best painters of their day, look down from 
the walls, and in the dining-room is a half-length 
of Brant, the Indian chief, with his red sash and 
a string of wampum hanging over the frame. 

The house has a most interesting history. 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, a grandson of Stephanus, 
lived here at the beginning of the Revolution ; 
casting his lot with the Colonists, he removed his 
family and household goods to Rhinebeck for 
safety; and in’ their absence ‘‘ Skinners” and 
‘‘Cowboys” occupied the premises alternately, 
pitching coppers against the oaken baseboards 
and removing the pretty Dutch tiles from the fire- 
places for use as plates. 

The ferry-house sheltered the soldiers on their 
weary marches, and many noted men of those 
troubled times enjoyed the mansion’s hospitality 
until the removal of the family. Among the 
guests were Washington, Franklin, La Fayette, 
Baron Steuben, De Rochambeau and the Duke de 
Lauzun. From its broad veranda Whitefield 
preached to an immense audience assembled on 
the lawn, and later, Bishop Asbury occupied the 
same improvised pulpit. 

The earlier owners used the house for a Sum- 
mer residence only, but for several generations it 
has been a permanent abode for the family. With 
the present resident, James Stevenson Van Cort- 
landt, lives his widowed mother and a sister ; and 
their courtesy and hospitality made the call at the 
Manor-house * one of the pleasantest incidents of 
my journey. 

Croton is a quiet hamlet, whose inhabitants 
have been for several generations industriously 
digging up the fields and pressing the soil into 
bricks, until it looks as though the place had 


* An interesting account of the Manor-house, by Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, in her Magazine of American History, 
for March, 1886, has been freely used in writing this arti- 
cle.—C. H. W. 
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stood a siege, and the enemy had exploded mines 
all round its borders. Here I found the first 
post-house, It is a two-story wooden structure, 
somewhat the worse for wear, with a double 
piazza running the whole length of the front, 
in the style popular with builders of country tay- 
erns in the last century. A wide hall extends 
from the front door to the kitchen in the rear, 
and doors open from it to the sitting-room on the 
right and the bar-room opposite. 

It is the home of Miss Susan McCord, a pleas- 
ant-voiced spinster, who was born there ; and she 
remembers well when the stages used to roll up 
to the door and hungry guests came trooping into 
the dining-room to partake of her father’s fare. 
He was & popular innkeeper, and when, one 
stormy Winter’s day, a party of legislators, on 
their way to Albany, were unable to go farther 
through the drifts, he made them so comfortable 
over night that they resumed their journey with 
reluctance. There is little of 
the inn left about the old house 
now. The grass is growing in 
the road before the door; for a 
new street has been cut through 
the bluff down by the river, and 
even the line of telegraph-poles 
that follows the post-road 
through most of its windings 
deserts it here for the more 
direct route of its rival. 

Beyond Croton there are more 
farm-houses, and the landscape 
begins to look like the real 
country. ‘The land is more 
rolling, too, and when I looked 
from my window in the hotel at 
Peekskill, on the second night 
of my tramp, I saw the forms 
of Dunderberg and Anthony’s 
Nose dimly outlined in the 


starlight, standing like giant 
sentinels at the gate-way to the 
Highlands. And here the true 
post-road begins. An old man 
working at the sidewalk before 
his dwelling, as I started out 
from the village in the early 
morning, said, in answer to my 
inquiry: ‘‘Do I remember the 
post-road ? Lord! Yes! That 
house across there was a tavern 
in them days, and I used ter 
take care o’ hosses in the stage- 
stables. The road run over 
Gallus Hill then ; this new one 
to your left has been cut round 
the hill.” 

The turnpike, after getting 
‘‘yound the hill,” never goes back to the stage- 
road, but keeps along the river, a fashionable drive 
for the residents of the handsome villas ; while the 
older road, following an early Indian trail, runs 
through valleys parallel with the Hudson, but from 
two to six miles to theeastward. The trail through 
the Highlands was first utilized by Lord Loudon, 
in command of the British forces. He simply 
widened it by cutting down trees here and there ; 
and over this rude wagon-way his baggage, stores 
and troops were moved to the attack upon the 
French outposts in the north. A few years be- 
fore, in 1730, John Rogers had built the first 
house upon this path. It stood nearly midway 
between Peekskill and Fishkill, and the host of 
this pioneer tavern was sure of a guest in any 
traveler who reached it in the middle of the 
afternoon, as no one ever resumed his journey 
after that hour, owing to the danger of traveling 
in these mountain wilds after night-fall. The old 
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trail has been long forgotten, and even the post- 
road is now a time-worn highway, hobnobbing 
with the fields over crumbling stone walls and 
dilapidated fences, where creepers climb un- 
checked, and elder and sumac ripen their purple 
berries and crimson bobs in absolute security. 
During the Revolution a man by the name of 


John Strang was 
caught in the act of 
enlisting men for the 
British Army. His 
commission was found 
in his pocket ; and he 
was at once tried, 
condemned to die, and 
hanged upon a hill 
which, in remem: 
brance of his summary 
execution, is still call- 
ed “‘Gallows Hill.” 
From Peekskill, the 
road runs over this 
hill, then down to the 
old church that did 
hospital service dur- 
ing the same period. 
Here it turns sharply 
to the left across the 
valley, and I was not 
sure of my route; so | 
I asked an old man, 
sitting at his kitchen- 
window, to direct me. ‘‘ Want the post-road, eh ? 
Well, you're on it. When anybody asks me fer 
the road I allus says, Look fer the narrerest, 
steepest, stunniest road ye can find, and that’s 
the post-road.” 

He wa. an interesting specimen of the oldest 
inhabitant. ‘‘ Yes, boy,” he continued, ‘this is 
all Reylutionary ground roun’ here. You know 
when Gineral Washington cut loose from the 
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British ?—and that’s mor’n a hundred years ago. 
Well, sir, I’ve seen the very spot up on yon hill 
where Gineral Washington pinted a cannon at a 
Britisher comin’ across the plain below Peekskill. 
He was jist naturally boun’ to hit him; so he 
pulled the ball out of the cannon and filled it with 
buckshot, and tore that Britisher all to pieces.” 

I thanked the venerable his- 
torian, and trudged on, musing 
upon the comical incidents with 
which local tradition embel- 
lishes the life of a great man. 
But I soon beeame accustomed 
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SUNNYSIDE AND SLEEPY HOLLOW—THE HOME AND BURIAL-PLACE OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 


to these little fictions. Washington is the hero 
of many a tale not found in the books, and the 
number of farm-houses where he has eaten din- 
ner, lodged or had his head-quarters is simply 
wonderful. 

A few miles above Peekskill there is a land- 
mark that bears unmistakable signs of age. It is 
a deserted house, the last one of a little settle- 
ment made early in the last century, and still 
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known as the Continental Village. The impor- 
tance of this position, at the main entrance to the 
Highlands, was appreciated by the Americans 
early in their struggle for independence. Two 
small forts were erected for its defense ; one on 
the high ground north of the village, the other 
on the road to the river. Traces of these works 
still remain. Barracks, capable of accommodat- 
ing 3,000 men, were also built, and the place 
soon became a depot for military supplies. 

In the Autumn of 1777 valuable stores and a 
large number of cattle were collected here, under 
charge of Major Campbell. Redoubts, command- 
ing the road, were thrown up, and every precau- 
tion available to the small force stationed here 
was taken for the protection of the stores. But 
on the 9th of October, three days after the capt- 
ure of Forts Clinton and Montgomery, by Sir 
Henry Clinton, a body of troops, under General 
Tryon, attacked the post. The Americans were 
driven from their works; the inhabitants fled to 
the hills; and all the stores and every house in 
the village, with one exception, were burned. 
This house had been built by an English colonel, 
and it escaped destruction because its owner was 
loyal to the King. It is a wooden house, gray 
with age, and slowly settling under its weight of 
years, Bats swing from the moldy rafters of the 
empty chambers ; the rotten stair-way groans un- 
uer the lightest tread; and the wide windows, 
with a few small panes of glass still held in place 
by the crazy sash, are like the bleary eyes of age, 
eloquent with a story they cannot tell—the story 
of Continental Village. A tramway from an un- 
used iron mine in the hill-side curves down to and 
across the road, great trees are growing in the 
yard, the garden is full of weeds and bushes, and 
there is about the whole scene an air of utter des- 
olation. 

Putnam does not seem a very desirable county 
for a residence, but it is a glorious one to tramp 
through. It is just mountainous enough to make 
the walking interesting. A level stretch of per- 
haps half a mile will be succeeded by a good 
stiff climb, and just as you are getting winded 
you reach the top of the hill, and there is a view 
of the valley, with a glimpse of the river through 
the trees. On one hill-top, in the shade of a 
pine wood, a band of gypsies were encamped. 
The kettle boiled on an iron hook stuck in the 
ground, two rough-looking men were negotiating 
a horse-trade with a farmer, and a woman was 
telling the butcher’s fortune behind his meat- 
wagon. Probably her prophecies were as valu- 
able as the poor meat he gave in payment ; for 
there was a complacent smile on his fat face when 
he passed me, a little later. 

Scattered along the post-road at irregular inter- 
vals are many of the old mile-stones. They are 
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moss-grown and discolored with age, and the let- 
tering is almost effaced ; yet they hold themselves 
erect, like war-scarred veterans, and do their duty 
as faithfully as in the days when weary passen- 
gers looked for them from the coach-windows. 

The third night of my journey found me at an 
old stage-house in the Highlands, nearly opposite 
Cold Spring. Although it has not been a tavern 
since the stage line was abandoned, forty years of 
domesticity have made few changes in its outward 
appearance ; it cannot disguise the fact that it 
was once the public-house. The long, low porch 
and the sheltered balcony across the front, a 
plenitude of windows and the “ lean-to ” kitchen 
in the rear plainly indicate the inn of other 
days. 

Within, the alterations necessary to fit it for 
use as a farm-house have been made; but the hall 
remains as it was built, and in one of the cham- 
bers is a characteristic record of staging days, 
when men traveled leisurely and stopped over 
night for rest and refreshment. Four jolly com- 
rades had spent a merry evening together, and one 
of them scratched with a diamond on the glass 
door of a china-closet a rough sketch of a punch- 
bowl, with this inscription : 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot 


Ellis . “ 
Rose niggers fraternity 
aut Wheelock 
E106 Feb 1822 
Guyon 


gie’s a hand & 

The spirit of good cheer and hospitality has 
never left the house. Captain James Nelson, the 
present owner, is well known among scientists as 
a numismatist and archeologist whose cabinets 
represent years of intelligent and patient re- 
search ; and what is, after all, best, his neigh- 
bors know him as an honest miller, a good 
farmer and a generous friend. Happy in his 
family, studious in his habits, the melody of his 
life attuned to the purling stream and the drowsy 
rumble of the mill, his seems the ideal life of an 
American country gentleman. 

Next day I found another old post-house, the 
home of Beverly Haight. It was built long be- 
fore the Revolution, and was for many years a 
tavern on the stage-road. General Washington 
has eaten at the inn-tables; and the hall-clock 
has met unflinchingly the gaze of many genera- 
tions. Mr. Haight, a well-preserved man of 
eighty -seven, remembers very well the War of 
1812. He has seen General Scott and his staff 
ride by, and long lines of soldiers, sailors, guns 
and supply-wagons moving along the dusty road 
to the northern frontier. 

From the back door of the house a knoll com- 
manding the valley is in view, which was forti- 
fied by the Americans during the Revolution. 
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Traces of the earth-works are still visible, and 
tradition makes it the scene of a disgraceful mu- 
tiny, when a body of 700 militia decided to go 
home, and shot the officer in command who at- 
tempted to stop them. All this region possesses 
historical interest. The road emerges from the 
Highlands through a notch in the Fishkill Mount- 
ains, between the peaks where signal-fires were 
burned to warn the country folk of the approach 
of the British ; and in the village of Fishkill are 
two churches that did service during the Revolu- 
tion. The Episcopal church was used as a hos- 
pital; the Dutch church, which bears the date 
A.D. 1716, was a prison, and is made by Cooper 
the scene of the escape of Wharton, in “ The 
Spy.” In the former building the State Consti- 
tution was adopted while the village was tempo- 
rarily the seat of colonial government. 

The Matteawan and Wappingi tribes of In- 
dians once held the fertile plains north of the 
Highlands ; and the name of the latter tribe is 
perpetuated in a stream that comes down from a 
epur of the Taghkanic range in the north-eastern 
part of Dutchess County. At the village of Wap- 
pinger’s Falls it furnishes considerable water- 
power. The influence of the Indiaan tongue is 
also felt in the word Poughkeepsie, which is a 
corruption of the Mohican name “ Apo-keep- 
sinck” (Safe and pleasant harbor). The first 
settlement was by the Dutch in the seventeenth 
century ; and the town had become of sufficient 
importance when Kingston was burned by the 
British, in 1777, to induce the State Legislature 
to hold two consecutive sessions there. As it was 
always called a half-way house on the stage-road, 
let us stop long enough to visit one of its land- 
marks. 

A building some distance from the river, on 
Main Street, now called Duke’s Hotel, but fa- 
miliarly known as “the old stone house,” or the 
«Washington house,” is intimately associated 
with the early history of Poughkeepsie. It was 
the first jail in the place, and during the Revolu- 
tion it was a prison for Tories and enemies to the 
American cause. After the war it became an 
inn. Some of the delegates to that memorable 
convention of June 17th—July 28th, 1788, stopped 
there ; and when, after the ratification of the 
national Constitution by her sister States, New 
York — by a vote of thirty to twenty-seven — re- 
luctantly fell into line, Governor Clinton, the 
leader of the opposition, signed in the inn-par- 
lor the document that made his State a member 
of the American Union. All noted guests of the 
city were entertained there, and a banquet to La 
Fayette when he visited this country is among 
the cherished memories of the place. 

But the old inn is now a house of undesirable 
reputation. While alterations have been made 


inside, the hall and larger rooms remain as they , 
were built, and the cellar has many of its dun- 
geon fittings. As the inmates believe the cellar 
to be haunted, it required much persuasion, when 
I visited the house, to induce one of them to go 
down with me. At last a guide volunteered. 

She lit a lamp, lifted a trap-door in the kitchen- 
floor, and we went down a narrow flight of steps, 
littered with rubbish and covered with dust and 
cobwebs. The door at the foot had evidently 
been long disused, for it was swung back against 
the wall; but when I examined it more closely 
I found that it had a most curious lock. It is 
made of oak plank, with iron bands across it to 
give it strength. The clumsy bolt was moved by 
both lever and a key, from what I could under- 
stand of its mechanism. I lost no time in mak- 
ing sketches of it and of the fire-places, and a 
rude fence and gate of whitewashed bars that 
divide the prison into two rooms. What a re- 
flection upon the city is the degradation of this 
old landmark ! 

From this point the road is, for the most part, 
level, and excellent for walking or wheeling. The 
villages of Staatsburgh, Rhinebeck and Red Hook 
are not especially interesting to antiquarians, al- 
though in the Red Hook Hotel there are a mirror 
and a sideboard from the first steam-boat on the 
Hudson, and many of the farm-houses were built 
by early settlers. There is no local pride in these 
old buildings, and one of the oldest, ‘‘ the Cooper 
house,” was being torn down when I passed 
through Rhinebeck. It was named from Dr. 
Cooper, who lived there many years, and was ac- 
customed to take young men into his home to 
study medicine. Preceptor and students died 
long ago; and I looked at the wide window-seats 
and little fire-places where they sat at their books 
with a feeling of pity that an ignorant owner 
should wantonly destroy such a relic of the olden 
time. 

The country north of the Highlands is well 
adapted to grazing, and there are many apple- 
orchards. Comparatively little grain is raised, 
and the methods employed in seeding, harvesting 
and threshing are decidedly primitive. Oxen are 
used everywhere; the grain is cradled, and, 
where the hill-side is very steep, carried down by 
hand to the cart. When a machine is used for 
threshing it is a separator only, run by two horses 
on a railway-power ; and I often saw in the barns 
along the road a farmer and his brawny sons beat- 
ing out the rye with flails. It is a region of steep 
roofed barns, well-sweeps and quaint houses, with 
small windows and double-doors. 

There is a fine Dutch flavor about it all, too. 
Claverack, on a creek of the same name, called by 
the Dutch ‘“‘ Het Klauver Rack” (Clover Reach), 
was settled by some of Henry Hudson’s men. 
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They came ashore at the landing which still bears | their sides, in the haze of midday and afternoon, 


his name, and began to till the rich bottom-lands 
along the creek. About three miles below the 
village stands a stone mill, that was built in 1766 ; 
it is still in use. The stage-road crosses the 
stream here, and skirts its bank for a little way. 
From a bridge across the stream you may see a 
huge stone, which the villagers say rolls over 
when it hears the church-bell ring. This tradi- 
tion seems the most probable of any I heard on 
‘the journey. 

Nothing better than an Autumn walk over this 


and at sunset, when their peaks purpled and dark- 
ened and faded until, one by one, the stars peeped 
over their summits—always beautiful. The In- 
dians called them ‘* On-ti-O-ra” (Mountains of 
the Sky). 

Among the early settlers on the river was 
a Swede, whose cabin stood on a point or hook 
a few miles below Albany. He was blest with 
so numerous a progeny that the place came to 
be known as ‘‘ Children’s Point” or ‘‘ Kinder’s 
Hoeck ; and the name is still retained by a vil- 
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charming road could be imagined. It is a poem 
—a pastoral that runs on with new delights in 
every line, mile after mile. The ugliness of stone 
walls and ‘‘ worm” fences is hidden by ivy and 
grape-vines; golden-rod and purple asters nod 
from the banks ; and fleets of yellow-winged but- 
terflies sail along the wagon-tracks or moor them- 
selves by the mud holes in the ditches. The 
orchards are bending beneath the weight of ripen- 
ing fruit ; the elms and willows join hands along 
the water-courses ; and always in sight to the 
westward, completing with their perfect outlines 
the harmony of the landscape, were the Catskills. 
In the morning, with the mists drifting up 


lage about two miles back from the landing. 
From this village to the end of the route the 
road is not especially interesting. It crosses the 
“ fire plain ” of the Mohicans, the ancient seat of 
their council-fires, and at Schodack Centre it 
strikes the Boston Turnpike. Six miles more of 
tramping, and I reached Albany, where the puff- 
ing of tugs and steamers, and the clang of bells 
and rumble of wheels at the railway-station, made 
a discordant cnding to my quiet week on the old 
post-road. 


Do wiraT must be done as gracefully as possible. 


~THE CASA GRANDE, ARIZONA, 
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THE CASA GRANDE, ARIZONA. 


SEcRETARY NOBLE has transmitted to the Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey a report by Spe- 
cial Agent Morrison on the condition of the Casa 
Grande (Great House) ruins in Pinal County, 
Ariz., with instructions that the necessary steps 
be immediately taken to repair and protect the 
ruins under the authority granted in the Act of 
March 2d, 1889, appropriating $2,000 for that 
purpose. 

Special Agent Morrison, who was sent to ex- 
amine into the condi- 
tion of the ruins, in his 
report says that these 
venerable relics of pre- 
historic America stand 
in a great undulating 
plain, about midway be- 
tween the station of 
Casa Grande and Flor- 
ence, seven or eight 
miles from the Gila 
River. Hesays that the 
front of the main build- 
ing measures 66 feet, 
and the width 43 feet. 
The height of the first 
story is 13 feet; the 
second, 9 feet ; and the 
third and fourth stories 
are 8 feet each. The 
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greater part of the upper story has disappeared. 
The walls are between four and five feet thick, 
and the material of which they are constructed 
is almost indestructible concrete made of fine 
gravel, sand and cement, closely resembling the 
granulite now used in Washington, D. C. 

This was laid in the walls in great blocks. One 
of these measured 7 feet 3 inches in length, 4 feet 
3 inches in width and 2 feet 6 inches in height. 
The walls both inside and out were plastered with 
cement, which yet clings to them with wonderful 
tenacity, that on the inside being as smooth and 
glossy as the best hard- 
finished interiors of the 
present day. All of the 
rooms, of which there 
are four now intact, are 
of a uniforn buff color 
which is very pleasing 
to the eye. The largest 
of these rooms is 34x9 
feet. The extreme 
height of the building 
is nearly 40 feet. The 
lower story is filled up 
with crumbling débris 
and the drifting sand of 
the plain to the height 
of thirteen or fourteen 
feet. The holes in 
which the ceiling-tim- 
bers were placed are 
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plainly visible, but every particle of wood has been 
carried away by relic-hunters, and the disintegra- 
tion of the walls has been so rapid of late years, 
that if measures are not immediately taken to 
strengthen them the entire mass will soon fall 
into a shapeless ruin. 

The report says that for miles around the mys- 
terious Casa Grande many great mounds, now 
hardly distiguishable from the desert-sands, bear 
indisputable evidence of having been, at some far 
remote period, the abode of busy industries. Mr. 
Morrison says he is convinced that the Casa 
Grande was not used either for religious or war- 
like purposes. The superiority of its architecture 
—it having outlived all the other structures by 
which it was surrounded—the numerous small 
apartments into which it was divided, and the 
elegance of the interior finish, all point to the 
conclusion that it was the palace of the king who 
governed the primitive Americans who inhabited 
these vast domains ages before Aztec or Toltec. 

The most ancient of the traditions of the Pimas 
and Papagoes, who yet live here where their fa- 
thers have lived for centuries, allude to them as 
“the ruins.” The earliest historic record we 
have of Casa Grande was given by the famous 
Spanish cavalier and explorer, Cabeza de Baca, 
who discovered it during his journey across the 
continent about 1537. A few years later the fa- 
mous explorer, Don Francisco de Coronado, Goy- 
ernor of New Galicia, who led an expedition into 
New Mexico, describes the ruins as being four 
stories high, with walls six feet in thickness. 
a proof of its great antiquity, he says that the 
Pima Indians then—350 years ago—had no knowl- 
edge of the origin or history of the town which 
had existed there. It had always been a ruin to 
them and to their ancestors. 

Fathers King and Mange, who visited the place 
in 1694, found the remains of the great edifice. 
They also gaye an account of twelve other ruins 
in the vicinity. Father Pedro Fout, in 1777, 
found them in much the same condition. He de- 
scribes the main building as an oblong square fac- 
ing the cardinal points of the compass. The ex- 
terior walls extended from north to south 420 
feet, and from east to west 260 feet. ‘We thus 
see,” savs Mr. Morrison, ‘‘ what havoc the storms 
of 111 years have made, and the necessity for im- 
mediate action to save the remnant from complete 
destruction.” The ruins are regarded as one of 
the most interesting remains of the prehistoric 
age to be found on this continent. 


A MAN should learn to detect and watch that 
gleam of light which flashes across his mind from 
within, more than the lustre of the firmament of 
the bards and sages.— 2merson. 
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A FRANK LETTER. 
By MINNA IRVING. 
Ox, Countess Anne! as I sat last night 
In your dim, luxurious room, 
Where globes of amber and crimson burned 
*Mid banks of the rarest bloom, 
A breeze from the land of Memory blew, 
And the perfume to me stole 
From a cluster of pansies, purple-dark, 
In a pale pink china bowl. 


You looked a queen in your violet silk, 
With your breast in a foam of lace, 
And a diamond star in your raven hair— 

A queen in your high-bred grace! 
But I saw the veil of the Past divide, 
And the seasons backward roll, 
And a girl in a muslin gown instead 
Bend over the china bowl 


The ivory white of your satin cheek 
Grew roseate for my sake ; 

Your eyes looked love, and your lips were ripe 
With kisses for me to take. 

But I turned away from your jeweled arms, 
For I thought of the sunny knoll 

Where the pansies purple and golden grew 
For the quaint old china bowl. 


So, gay coquette, you will wait to-night 
On the terrace in vain for me, 

For I shall go back to my sweet first love 
Far over the turquois sea— 

To my sweet first love in the muslin gown 
As white as her spotless soul, 

Who gathers the pansies wet with dew 
For the pale pink china bowl. 


HENRIK IBSEN, 


HENRIK Ipsen, the great Norwegian drama- 
tist, is a solitary man. For twenty-five years he 
has lived in self-imposed exile from his native 
country. No lands call him master; no house- 
hold calls him its head. In his wanderings over 
Europe he goes into no society, and in his many 
temporarary abodes he takes nothing with him 
that he calls his own. <A friend charged with 
messages to him in Rome could only find him 
after much patient searching, and though well- 
known to many by sight, the author has no in- 
timate friends. ‘‘I live to myself,” he says, ‘* with- 
out friends. Friends are a costly indulgence ; 
they lay on us obligations of speech or silence, 
like parties in politics. I believe in no such 
obligations. I belong to no party, and wish to 
belong to none. I will sacrifice my feelings to 
the claims of no organized mass, be it party, so- 
ciety or State. From our early youth we are all 
brought up to be citizens instead of human beings, 
but we belong in reality to humanity rather than 
to the State. The expression of our own individ- 
uality is our first duty, not its subordination to 
the interests of the community. I. at least, have 
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no talent as a citizen, the leader of a school or a 


member of a party ; and there must be thousands 
like me.” 

Concerning his manner of working, Ibsen says: 
“ When I am writing, I must be alone; if I have 
the eight characters of a drama to do with, I have 
society enough ; they keep me busy; I must learn 
to know them. And this process of making their 
acquaintance is slow and painful.” 


MME. DE LESSEPS’S FORTUNE. 


Mme. DE LesseEps, wife of the immortal ditch- 
digger, tells a queer story about fortune-telling, 
she herself being the heroine of it. Somewhat 
less than a quarter of a century ago she consulted 
(as many young ladies do) a fortune-teller who 
was great in palmistry. This was Adolphe Des- 
barolles, who was famous in the sorcerers’ art. 
Desbarolles, we may add, died two or three years 
ago. Desbarolles informed Mlle. de Bragard, as 
she then was, that she was destined very soon to 
marry a man whom all the world would envy; 
who was not a millionaire, but who would be- 
come greater than most princes. In four years 
she married M. Ferdinand de Lesseps. 


A PIRATE BETRAYED. 


A PROMINENT pirate of the seventeenth cent- 
ury was Captain Charles Vane, the details of 
whose career would, however, read much like 
some already given in the lives of earlier free- 
booters. One incident at the end of his life is 
presented, to show how much distrust often ex- 
isted among the pirates themselves. Vane was 
at last wrecked on a small, uninhabited island 
near the Bay of Honduras; his vessel was com- 
pletely lost, and most of his men drowned. He 
resided there some weeks, being reduced to great 
straits. While Vane was upon this island a ship 
put in there from Jamaica for water, the captain 
of which, one Holford, an old pirate, happened 
to be an acquaintance of Vane’s. He thought 
this a good opportunity to get off, and accord- 
ingly applied to his friend; but Holford abso- 
lutely refused him, saying to him, ‘Charles, I 


can’t trust you on board my ship unless I carry | 


you as a prisoner, for I shall have you caballing 
with my men, knocking me on the head, and 
running away with my ship pirating.” 

Vane made all the protestations of honor in 
the world to him; but it seems Captain Holford 
was too intimately acquainted with him to place 
any confidence in his words or oaths. He told 
him he might easily get off if he had a mind to. 
“T am going down the bay,” said he, ‘‘and shall 
return hither in about a month ; and if I find you 


upon the island when I come back, I will carry 


you to Jamaica and there hang you!” ‘How 
can I get away ?” answered Vane. ‘Are there 
not fishermen’s dories upon the beach? Can’t 


you take one of them ?” replied Holford. 
“‘What !” replied Vane; ‘‘would you have me 
steal a dory, then?” ‘*Do you make it a mat- 
ter of conscience,” replied Holford, ‘‘to steal a 
dory, when you have been a common robber and 
pirate, stealing ships and cargoes, and plunder- 
ing all mankind that fell in your way? Stay 
here, if you are so squeamish ;” and he left him 
to consider the matter. 

After Captain Holford’s departure another ship 
put into the small island, on her way home, for 
some water. None of the company knowing 
Vane, he easily passed his examination, and so 
was shipped for the voyage. One would be apt 
to think that Vane was now pretty safe, and 
likely to escape the fate which his crimes had 
merited; but here a cross accident happened 
which ruined all. 

Holford, returning from the bay, was met by 
this ship, and the captains being very well ac- 
quainted with each other, Holford was invited 
to dine aboard, which he did. As he passed 
along to the cabin he chanced to cast his eye 
down in the hold, and there he saw Charles Vane 
at work. He immediately spoke to the captain, 
saying, ‘Do you know whom you haye aboard 
there ?” ‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘I shipped the man 
the other day at an island where he had been 
cast away, and he seems to be a brisk hand.” 
“*T tell you,” replied Holford, ‘it is Vane, the 
notorious pirate.” ‘‘If it be he,” replied the 
other, ‘‘I won’t keep him.” ‘‘ Why, then,” said 


| Holford, “‘I’ll send and take him aboard, and 


surrender him at Jamaica.” This being scttled, 
Captain Holford, as soon as he returned to his 
ship, sent his mate, armed, to Vane, who had 
his pistol ready cocked, and told him he was his 
prisoner. No man daring to make opposition, 
he was brought aboard and put into irons; and 
when Captain Holford arrived at Jamaica, he 
delivered up his old acquaintance to justice, at 
which place he was tried, convicted and executed, 
as was some time before Vane’s companion, Rob- 
ert Deal, who was brought thither by one of the 
men-of-war. ‘It is clear,” says the original 
narrator, ‘‘from this how little ancient friend- 
ship will avail a great villain when he is deprived 
of the power that had before supported and ren- 


| dered him formidable.” 


NOTHING is so great an instance of ill-manners 
as flattery. If you flatter all the company, you 
please none; if. you flatter only one or two, you 
affront the rest.— Swift. 
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WINTRY CHEER AND CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CHAPTER XIIJ.—HaAzeu Speaks. 


With myheart in my throat, I ran out into the 
passage, and down the stair to the side door, 
which I found wide open. Here I brought up 
against Mrs. Steele, who was coming in from the 
garden, with an ordinary traveling -bag in her 
hand, and a face as gray as ashes. We both re- 
coiled at the unexpected rencontre. I was the 
first to recover my voice. 

‘* What has happened in the garden ?” I said. 

“‘Martin has been shooting at imaginary 
thieves,” answered Mrs. Steele, coolly. ‘I sup- 


pose the whole house is aroused. He fancied that 
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he saw the Blackbird, Joe Bagley, creeping out 
from the servants’ quarters.” 

_ As she spoke, Martin himself appeared in the 
walk, bare-headed, and with his gun stil] smok- 
ing in js hand. 

‘*‘ Bytjmy soul, ma’am, ’twas no fancy!” he 
cried ; §Pdid see the jay, and a woman with 
him, wider the chestnut-trees. What do you 
call this 7? He held up a dark-blue wrap, un- 
mistakably feminine. ‘I found it lying on the 
gravel. She got a scare—heard me coming, 
most likely, and skipped in one direction, and 
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he in another. I didn’t hit him—more’s the 
pity. But take my word for it, if he shows 
himself again in these grounds by night, Ill 
let a streak of moonlight into his in’ards !” 

Mrs. Steele shook her long, lady-finger play- 
fully at the excited and belligerent Martin. 

‘«That wrap belongs to Jael,” she said. ‘* Ah, 
we understand your zeal against Joe! Positively, 
that foolish girl must not keep so many lovers in 
her train, nor allow the favored one to come here 
at unseasonable hours.” 

«The woman I saw under the dhinirinta,” an- 
swered Martin, stoutly, ‘‘ was a full head shorter 
than Jael. I don’t know who owns the wrap, 
ma’am, but I can swear that the party as wore 
it was about your own size, and not Jael at all.” 

Mrs. Steele smiled. It might have been the 
uncertain light, falling through the open door, 
and distorting her pale face, but at that moment 
she looked simply diabolic, and as like the ex- 
teacher, Miss Dee, as two peas in the same pod. 

«A party about my size? Fie, Martin! You 
must be dreaming. Jael flew by me into the 
house not five minutes ago. Come, you have 
given both Miss Ferrers and myself a great fright 
—brought her from her bed, I dare say, and me 
from the plate-closet, where I was just locking 
up the silver for the night. Here am I, running 
about with the spoons in my hand.” She made 
a slight rattling noise with the bag that she car- 
ried. ‘ Why, if any Blackbird chanced to be 
prowling near, he might snatch them in a mo- 
ment, and Colonel Rivers holds me responsible 
for the safety of his silver.” 

Martin looked unappeased. 

‘I sha’n’t contradict a lady, ma’am; but I 
know what I saw, and I’m not dreaming. There’s 
something deucedly queer in this business! I'd 
be glad to know why Colonel Rivers doesn’t ar- 
rest Joe Bagley, and charge him with some of his 
doings.” 

Mrs. Steele deigned no reply, but took me 
gently by the arm, and drew me into the house. 

**My dear Miss Ferrers,” she said, kindly, ‘you 
are trembling from head to foot. Come into the 
dining-room, and let me give you a glass of wine.” 

I foilowed her mechanically, and took the glass 
which she held out to me. At a tall buffet stood 
Jael, gathering up some pieces of plate. Mrs. 
Steele advanced, with the blue wrap in her ex- 
tended hand. 

“Ts this your 
sharply. 

«Yes, ma’am,” acknowledged Jacl, with a side- 
long glance at me. 

“You have been in the garden to-night with 
Joe Bagley ?” 

«© Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Steele gaye me a nod, as much as to say, 


property, Jael ?” she asked, 
wv? 3 


““T told you so.” ‘Then, with real or assumed 
anger, she went on: 

«Why will you persist in keeping that fellow 
about you, girl ? It is ridiculous for you to im- 
agine that you can improve his morals. You 
must send him packing, and immediately, or I 
shall lodge a complaint with Colonel Rivers, and 
you will lose your place.” 

Again the girl’s sloe-black glance rested on me 
again she answered, impassively : 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

I put down the glass of wine untasted. 
“Thank you, I am better now,” I said, and 
flew up the stair to my own room, glad that the 
remainder of the household had not been dis- 
turbed by Martin’s shot. My door stood wide 
open, as I had left it in my sudden fright. I ran 
to pick up the letter and the “ marriage-lines,” 
dropped by me at the report of Martin’s gun. 
Neither was anywhere to be seen. The lamp 
still burned on the toilet-table, nothing had been 
disturbed in the room; but the precious papers— 
the incalculably important papers, wherein all my 
disgrace and sorrow were set forth—these were 


| gone ! 


I searched the room with a breathless hasta. 
Had some sudden draught of air blown them into 
a corner? No. Out of the half-open window ? 
I leaned and looked. The broad ledge, the 
dark walk below, were unflecked by any glint 
of white. I wrung my hands in horror. My 
mother’s letter, with its dreadful revelations, 
might be picked up, read by the servants—by the - 
guests—possibly by Sir Griffin Hopewood himself. 
Maddening thought ! 

I was overwhelmed by this mysterious loss ! 
Had any person entered my room and abstracted 
the papers in my brief absence ? It was not prob- 
able, especially as Mrs. Steele and myself had 
alone been disturbed. With the first gleam cf 
daylight I would go out and search the shrubbery 
—I would make cautious inquiries. Meanwhile 
I must wait. 

There was no rest for me that night. The 
story which I had read was the story which I 
must tell to my titled lover! My first impulse 
was to tear his ring from my hand. I said to 
myself: ‘* You, Ifazel Ferrers, are the daughter 
of a thief—a criminal, who ended his own life in 
prison, to escape justice. You dare not assume 
his name, for that would involve explanations 
that could not fail to appall every soul in this 
house—yes, and you would be expelled from their 
society like a pariah. Will Colonel Rivers per- 
mit the continuation of your intimacy with his 
ward when he hears your story ? Will your 
beauty, your innocence, ayail you now ? What 
will Lady Hopewood, the grand English dowager, 
say to her son’s choice ? Will she receive a thief’s 
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daughter as the successor to her honors? And 
how will it be with Sir Griffin himself? Merci- 
ful Heaven! Does the man live who could love 
you well enough to forget your paternity ?” 

In such reflections as these the hours of dark- 
ness wore away. When the primrose dawn began 
to flush the east, I bathed and made a fresh toilet 
—for a woman must preserve the decencies of 
life under any and all circumstances—and went 
down into the garden to search for my lost pa- 
pers. I looked long and carefully, but did not 
find them. The dressing-bell rang before I re- 
turned to the house. As I was passing Miss Car- 
bury’s door it opened abruptly, and that estima- 
ble person appeared on the threshold, rumpled, 
disordered, alarmed. 

‘*My dear Hazel,” she cried, at sight of me, 
‘* pray step into my room a moment—TI am quite 
upset, you see. A dreadful thing has happened— 
I have been robbed !” 

** Robbed !” I echoed, blankly. She drew me 
into her chamber, which presented a decidedly 
tossed and tumbled appearance. 

«Yes, my dear ;” she pointed to un open drawer 
in her dressing-table. ‘‘I dropped my purse in 
there last night, when I went to bed. It con- 
tained five hundred dollars, and a solitaire ring 
of great value—an heir-loom—which I was about 
to send to my jeweler to be reset. The diamond, 
I assure you, was as fine as anything that Mrs. 
Van Wert possesses. And now, look!—it is 
gone !” 

I peeped into the little drawer, and found it 
entirely empty. 

“Oh, Miss Carbury!” I gasped ; ‘who could 
have done such a thing ?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea,” groaned Miss 
Carbury, as she fluttered about me in great ex- 
citement. ‘I admit that I am careless about 
valuables. It is a great trouble to be constantly 
locking things up, especially in a friend’s house. 
I am a light sleeper, and yet the thief did not 
disturb me; and Punch, here in his basket by 
my side, never made a sound. I have never 
fe.red robbery with Punch near. Really it is 
very strange! I cannot understand it.” 

I thought of my own experience of the previ- 
ous night, and advised her to call Mrs. Steele, 
and lay the case before her. 

*“T, too, have been robbed,” I said. ‘‘ Not of 
money, for I have none, but of papers that are 
priceless. Wolfsden may be the house of a friend, 
Miss Carbury, but how could you forget that it 
is hardly more than a mile removed from the 
Blackbirds’ Nest ? That fellow, Joe Bagley, was 
in the garden last night, for Martin fired a shot 
after him. I begin to think that. he was in the 
house also. Your window, as well as mine, opens 
on the Chestnut Walk. He must have made an 
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entrance through one or the other, while I was at 
the door with Mrs. Steele.” 

Miss Carbury rang for the housekeeper. The 
latter came immediately, and listened to the 
story, with the serene air peculiar to her. 

“*You have lost money and a costly jewel,” 
she said, in a business-like tone, ‘‘ and Miss Ier- 
rers is unable to find certain valuable papers 
which she left in her room last night. If any 
person at Wolfsden is implicated in the thefts, 
rest assured, we will take immediate measures to 
discover the guilty party. Of course, the serv- 
ants, one and all, must be searched. I regret ex- 
ceedingly the absence of Colonel Rivers at this 
particular time.” 

Miss Carbury looked at the small, pale womaa 
with admiration. 

«What energy!” she said. ‘I feel sure that 
you are a woman of resources, Mrs. Steele, and [ 
am quite willing to leave tho matter in your 
hands. Undoubtedly, I owe my loss to those 
dreadful Blackbirds. Joe Bagley had a confea 
erate in the garden, maybe, who worked while 
he wooed.” 

“‘It is very probable,” assented Mrs. Steele. 

I left Miss Carbury talking by turns to the 
housekeeper and scolding the disgraced Punck 
for his faithlessness on the preceding night, and 
went below to find Sergia. 

Plainly the Blackbirds had appropriated Miss 
Carbury’s purse and jewel; had they stolen my 
papers, too? Of what value could my poor 
mother’s story and marriage-certificate be to such 
creatures ? What use would they make of the 
former ? and could I, by any means in my power, 
induce them to restore my property ? 

When I entered the breakfast-room I found an 
unwonted excitement prevailing. Sir Griffin and 
the professor, each holding a morning journal 
still damp from the press, were reading and talk- 
ing in the same breath. 

Sergia turned to me, and said: ‘‘ Another sen- 
sation, Hazel dear! The Bullion Bank was 
robbed on Saturday night or Sabbath morning— 
perhaps at the very hour when we were listcning 
to Mr. Vivian’s sermon on sin—and a large 
amount in bonds, money and securities taken.” 

‘* We have fallen on evil days, commented the 
professor. ‘These thieves bored through walls, 
cut through ceilings, dlew up safes, and actually 
escaped unharmed with all their plunder. The 
inefficiency of our present police system grows 
appalling.” 

““We say the same thing of Scotland Yard,” 
answered the baronet. 

«Tt seems tc me,” sighed Mrs. Van Wert, with 
a charming air of wisdom, ‘that wicked people 
the world over are far more clever than good 
ones—more skill and daring are expended in the 
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cause of evil than in any other. 
breakfast, good friends, or impair our digestion 
with this disagreeable talk ? The burglary of the 
Bullion Bank cannot, even remotely, concern any 
person in this room, and if our dear, delightful 
colonel was present, I am sure he would laugh at 
us all!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE AUTHOR SPEAKS. 


Tr was a dismal, eerie night, with a strong wind 
crying, like a banshee, in the trec-tops. 

Down by the river-side—down in that disrepu- 
table place called the ‘ Nest,” where Heron’s 
mill-people huddled together in squalid prox- 
imity, in a low black cottage, with a paintless 
front turned on a muddy, ill-flavored lane, old 
Sal Bagley, mother of that precious rascal Joe, 
stood frying potatoes in an iron skillet, over a fire 
of coals, and® puffing at a clay pipe in her inter- 
vals of labor. 

The room was small, low, smoke-begrimed— 
the woman unkempt, haggish, repulsive. A pine 
table, spread for two, occupied the centre of the 
floor—on it a kerosene-lamp burned. Odors of 
tea and bacon mingled with the savory fry in the 
skillet. Old Sal turned the potatoes with a rusty 
fork, but suddenly paused and listened, as the 
wind went screaming by the door. Through its 
uproar she had caught a sound of approaching 
footsteps. A moment later the latch was lifted, 
and on the threshold stood Jael, the waiting-maid 
of Sergia Pole. , 

She wore the same blue wrap which Martin had 
picked up from the garden-walk on the night of 
the thefts at Wolfsden. A hood, attached to the 
garment, was drawn over her head. Her black 
eyes shone like a prisoned hawk’s. Old Sal nod- 
ded a welcome. 

“*Come in, lady-bird,” she croaked, and the 
girl entered silently. 

‘“What’s up ?”’ demanded the old woman. 

‘Jael closed the shanty-door, then threw back 
her blue wrap, as though stifling. 

“Enough !” she answered. ‘If Joe is seen 
again at Wolfsden, I’m to lose my place. Miss 
Pole has given me strict orders to send him pack- 
ing. Since the robbery, she looks at me sus- 
piciously.” 

Sal stirred the potatoes in the skillet. 

“Pooh !’ she scoffed ; “ that big white girl with 
the yellow hair? She’s of no acconnt! Any- 
thing else ?” 

«© A police officer has been at Wolfsden—Mres. 
Steele sent for him. Colonel Rivers, she said, 
would never forgive her if she did not take 
prompt measures to discover the thief. So the 
man came, questioned everybody, searched the 


But why delay | 


servants’ trunks, and, of course, singled me out 
as the guilty party. Everything of mine was 
overturned again and again.” 

«‘ What did the fool find ?” said old Sal, dryly. 

“Nothing. Mrs. Steele sat him down to an 
excellent dinner, and gave him a bottle of the 
colonel’s best wine. He swore that for a truc- 
blue lady he had never met her equal; and then 
he strutted out of Wolfsden, like a man who had 
done his duty.” 

*©Go on.” 

«« After that, Mrs. Steele wanted to send to the 
city for detectives ; but Miss Carbury said, ‘No’ 
—she would rather wait till Colonel Rivers came 
back, and let him manage the affair—so there it 
rests at present.” 

Old Sal took a long pull at her clay pipe. 

««The police have been at the ‘ Nest,’ too, lady- 
bird—prying about, and poking their noses in at 
this very door. Here, as at Wolfsden,” with a 
chuckle, “they got nothing for their pains. 
There were two of ’em, and, gracious Lawd! I 
wouldn’t give the hair of an ass’s ears for all the 
wit held in that pair of skulls—he! he!” 

Jael stood up in the low room, with something 
of the Medusa in her stony, statuesque aspect. 

“‘Do you know what I’ve come to say to-night, 
Mother Sal ?” she asked, in a hard, cold voice, 
Tm going away—I’ll stay no longer at Wolfs- 
den—I'll have no more to do with any of you!” 

The clay pipe dropped from old Sal’s flaccid 
lips, and crashed in a dozen pieces on the cottage- 
floor. In sudden consternation she crept up to 
Jael, and peered into the girl’s handsome, dark 
face. 

«Tut! tut!’ she cried ; ‘better not kick over 
the traces, my dear—it’s dangerous! You know 
who holds the lash over you—you know who can 
force you along the road, whether you like it or 
not. Take care! You don’t belong to yourself 
—there’s a mark set upon you, girl !” 

Jael made a wild, defiant gesture. 

“Hag!” she stormed, “I acknowledge no au- 
thority—I belong to no one—I’ll obey no one 
any more !” 

Sal shook her gray, witch-like head. 

“So! Try it, lady-bird !—just try to escape 
your lawful owner, and see how soon you'll be 
brought to a halt.. My word for it, he will hold 
you fast in the face of Satan himself! Lor’, but 
you're a bold one, to set yourself up against your 
elders like this !—so sudden, too! You used to 
be docile enough.” 

Jael stood like a tragedy - queen, her black 
brows knitted—her lips blanched and indrawn. 
‘‘That’s true!” she shuddered, stretching out 
her open palms in the lamp-light. ‘ Look at 
these hands, Sal, and think of the work they 
have done! A year ago I didn’t mind; but now 
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—now I loathe it all! I will be a bond-slave no | face. She stroked the girl’s extended hands ina 
longer—I will do the bidding of others no longer! | soothing way. 
God above! in all the wide world this night I ** Dearie, dearie, whatever has come over you 2” 


CAFE AU LAIT. 


abhor nothing so much—nothing—as my own | she whined. ‘* You can’t afford to quarrel with 
wretched self !” your bread and butter. We're all ‘birds of a 
A lively alarm appeared in old Sal’s wrinkled | feather,’ dear pet, and yowll gain nothing by 
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setting yourself up against your own kind. Don’t 
you defy anybody, dearje, and don’t talk of quit- 
ting Wolfsden, for that can’t be, as you know 
well. Above all, don’t go to thinking that you’ve 
a conscience, because no Blackbird has any busi- 
ness with such a queer thing !” 

Jael’s grandly molded body began to shake and 
tremble. Her voice rose to a shriek. 

“ Conscience! Oh!—oh!—that word goes 
through me like a sword !” 

Some one who had entered the room, unper- 
ceived by either of the women, now came quietly 
around the table, passed an arm about Jacl, and 
forced her gently into the nearest chair. 

** Give her a drop of brandy, mother,” said Joe 
Bagley, cheerfully. <‘She’s as full of hysterics 
as a fine lady. You see, she’s been with that kind 
so much of late, she’s learned their ways.” 

Old Sal ran to a closet in a corner, poured some 
brandy in a cup, and offered it to Jael. The girl 
dashed the liquor violently on the floor. 

‘‘T’m not hysterical, Joe Bagley,” she said to 
the stout, bullet- headed man who was looking 
down upon her with a sort of rough tenderness, 
“‘but my mind is made up. I’m done with the 
Blackbirds, one and all !—there’s the whole mat- 
ter for you in a nut-shell !” 

Joe laughed. 

“Nonsense! You can’t get on without us, 
Jael, nor we without you. Come, no shirking, 
girl, and no treachery, even of the unspoken 
kind! Can’t you see that it’s simply impossible 
for you to blow against the Blackbirds, or even 
desert them ? Why the deuce do you show the 
white feather at this particular time ? By my 
soul, I begin to think that preaching fellow Viy- 
inn is at the bottom of it all !” - 

She had been trembling a moment before. 
Now her grand Juno figure became suddenly— 
rigidly still. On her lips the quick breath was 
staid —she stared gloomily at the speaker, but 
did not answer. 

‘* For some time back I’ve suspected that you 
was getting more preaching than was good for 
you,” continued Mr. Bagley, in a lively voice. 
“At the first opportunity, I'll pop Mr. Vivian 
over for this piece of work.” 

The statue leaped into life again. 

‘© Tf you harm so much as a hair of his head,” 
hissed Jael, *‘ you shall rue it till your dying 
day, and all the Blackbirds with you! I will 
tell everything that can be told—I will spare no 
one—no one !” 

«Not even your own flesh and blood, eh ?” 
chuckled Joe. 

“Least of all, my own flesh and blood,” an- 
swered the girl, sternly. 

Ilis round, beady eyes opened in a perplexed 
Brnre. 


“Well, you’re a rum one, Jael,” he drawled, 
‘‘and a dangerous one, when you fall into a tan- 
trum! Blood will tell, and we know the sort of 
fluid that boils in' your veins. Now, listen to 
reason, my dear. You won’t deny that Mother 
Sal and I have always been good to you? We 
brought you up as our own—we never failed to 
treat you kindly, eh ?” Jael gave a sullen nod 
of assent. ‘If you go to turning traitor, lady- 
bird, youll bring the old mother and me into 
the blackest kind of trouble. Come, come! you 
don’t really want to do that, I s’pose ?” 

He saw her face change. Reluctantly she put 
out her. hand. 

““You and Sal are all the friends I ever had, 
Joe,” she admitted. 

“Then you must stand by us, lady-bird, as 
we’ve stood by you in past times,” said Bagley ; 
and he began to stroke her strong, shapely hand 
with an air more deferential than lover -like. 
«* That preaching fellow Vivian is too good-look- 
ing for his calling. Pity he wasn’t as ugly as the 
sins he talks about! I don’t approve of him in 
any way. He has a fashion of cramming things 
straight down one’s throat, whether one wants 
to swallow them or not. From my soul IT wish 
he was comfortably dead and buried —he’s too 
dangerous to tolerate long in these parts. Jael, 
my beauty ”— trying to speak with clumsy play- 
fulness —‘‘I hope you haven’t been losing your 
heart to the handsome parson.” 

She tore her hand from the man, and laughed 
in a bitter, mirthless way. 

«“ Women like me have no hearts, Joe,” she 
sneered. ‘* Only .the happy and the innocent 
possess such things. What affinity can light 
have with darkness, or good with evil? Can 
you imagine a demon in the pit losing its wicked, 
miserable heart to some great, strong angel in 
paradise ?” 

He kept his small, narrow eyes fixed sharply 
upon her. 

“Pooh! You are no demon, Jael, and Mr. 
Vivian is no angel. Talk sense, like a good 
girl! The colonel’s ward, Miss Pole, has a 
heart, if yow have not, and she wears it on her 
sleeve, too, for daws—yes, and Blackbirds—to 
peck at! I chanced to be watching her the Sun- 
day she drove to the preaching-ground to hear 
Mr. Vivian. Just powers! her face told the 
whole story. As sure as you and I live, Jael, 
the heiress means to draw the preacher into her 
net |” 

A jealous wrath flamed suddenly in Jael’s black 
eyes. She clinched her hands. 

‘* Miss Pole,” she panted, “is no mate for Gra- 
ham Vivian—the best that lives would hardly be 
his equal. Moreover, Colonel Rivers is going to 
marry er—he’s off his head about her. She 
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won’t escape him. Mark my words, she’ll be like 
wax in his hands. Whether she likes it or not, 
her fate is fixed.” 

Joe grinned. ‘ 

**Do you believe that, lady-bird ?” 

“TI know it !” answered Jael, dryly. 

He began to whistle in a soft, exasperating way. 
Instantly Jael showed symptoms of fresh hys- 
terics. ; 

“©Oh! oh !” she cried, “in all the world there 
is nothing se cruel, so terrific—nothing that goes 
wrong so often as the thing that people call Love. 
Don’t talk of it any more, Joe,” her voice faint- 
ing to a hoarse whisper. ‘‘I can’t bear any 
more !” 

«« Bless you, my dear,” said Joe, lightly, ‘‘I’m 
glad to change the subject, for sentiment isn’t in 
my line. Draw up, and try a cup of Mother Sal’s 
tea—it will revive your spirits. I’ve some business 
matters to talk over with you—that is”—with a 
sharp, sidelong glance —‘“‘if you can be safely 
trusted, after all the treason you have talked 
to-night !” 

She shrugged her shoulders contemptuously. 

‘IT know your plans already, Joe—trust me 
you must, whether you like it or not !” 

‘«True enough,” he acknowledged, lightly. 

Coarse, wicked, unscrupulous though he was, 
his manner to Sergia Pole’s waiting-maid seemed 
strangely gentle and conciliatory. He coaxed her 
to draw up to the table, on which the hag Sal had 
spread the supper; then carefully bolting the 
door, he seated himself opposite the girl, and 
attacked the fried potatoes and ruddy bacon with 
appetite. All the while, however, Joe kept one 
watchful eye on his visitor. A great coil of her 
blue-black hair had tumbled upon her shoulders, 
and seemed to increase her livid look. In her 
gloomy eyes were signs and tokens of the jealousy, 
remorse and despair which Graham Vivian had 
aroused to tragic conflict in her heart. She did 
not taste the tea that old Sal poured for her, but 
leaning her elbows on the table, stared across at 
Bagley, and waited for him to speak. 

Presently he pushed away his plate, and draw- 
ing a paper from his pocket, showed her the plan 
of a house rudely traced on the sheet. 

«Do you recognize this ?” he said. ‘It’s the 
Talcotts’ villa, just above Wolfsden. Rich Boston 
nabobs, here for the Summer only. Collins, the 
inside man, is my jackal. The ladies keep their 
jewels in a safe built in the wall—faugh ! Lucky 
for us that all women are not such idiots. Now, 
there is that pretty widow, Mrs. Van Wert, at 
Wolfsden—she leaves her diamonds and things 
lying about in jewel-boxes—bless her sweet face ! 
No nonsense about her. Your true-blue aristo- 
crat isn’t a-going to burden her mind with vulgar 
cares. But to go back to the Talcotts. There’s 


plenty of silver in the house—old family plate, 
worth a mint of money—it’s all kept in a fire- 
proof closet, at the foot of the main stair. Col- 
lins has the key—easy enough to crack that crib !” 

Silent as a Trappist monk, Jael listened. This 
‘*crib-cracker ” was her foster-brother. She had 
been brought up in his home—educated there in 
crime. She was familiar with his methods. 

«‘The next house on the list,” went on Bagley, 
in a business-like tone, ‘‘is Heroncroft. To-mor- 
row is pay-day at the mills. Heron went to town 
at noon, and drew the money for his mill-people. 
He will keep it to-night in a strong-box in his 
bed-chamber—a second-story room, reached easily 
from the roof of the porch. The hound Cossaek 
—curse the brute !—sleeps in the main hall— 
Heron’s new groom Jake will attend to him. 
There’s a round sum in that strong-box; I and 
my pals will carry shooters for the benefit of any 
fool who may attempt to interfere with us.” 

“Youll have to calculate upon trouble at 
Heroncroft,” said Jael, in a matter-of-fact way. 
“‘ Francis Heron is game—he’ll defend his money, 
and it’s but fair to presume that Mr. Vivian will 
lend a hand to help him.” 

“‘T dare say. The preacher slecps in the next 
room to Heron. We expect shooting, but we 
sha’n’t kill, unless we are hard pushed—we never 
dc. I confess I’d rather deal with that little 
game-cock Heron than with the preacher. He’s 
one of your muscular Christians—might be dan- 
gerous in a set-to—saints can sometimes fight bet- 
ter than sinners.” 

She had herself well in hand by this time. She 
asked, indifferently : 

« Anything more ?” 

«There's to be trouble at the mills next week 
—a general strike. We’ve received orders. Some- 
thing is needed just now to cover up certain 
operations in the neighborhood—a strike will do 
it. What’s to be expected of a lot of lawless 
folks, turned idle upon the community? Why, 
all sorts of misdeeds, of course! We owe Heron 


one, anyway. He’s the sharpest fellow here- 
abouts. For my own part, I’m devilish suspi- 


cious of him. Remember the time we burned 
the mills, and old Heron—this cock-o’-the-walk’s 
father—in them ? You wasn’t much more than 
a baby then ?” 

Jael nodded. 

“*T remember—you helped set the blaze, Joe.” 

“So I did,” he assented, cheerfully. ‘I never 
doted on the Ierons—bloated aristocrats, root 
and branch! I go in for laboring men’s rights 
myself. We are bound to demand an increase oi 
wages—Heron will refuse it; then we'll strike— 
every mother’s son of us !” 

Jael pushed back her chair, and arose to her 
full height. 
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““T must go,” she said, throwing on her blue 
wrap. ‘I can’t stop to drink your tea to-night, 
Mother Sal. I shall be missed at Wolfsden.” 

**Let me walk with you,” said Bagley. 

‘** Not a step !” she answered, sharply ; ‘‘ unless 
you are ready to receive a shot from Martin’s 
gun, and involve me in no end of trouble in the 
bargain.” 

His good nature vanished, like a mask sud- 
denly dropped. Instantly Joe Bagley looked 
like that which he really was—a jail - bird—a 
wicked scoundrel, capable of any mischief. 

“* Martin be hanged !” he muttered. ‘‘ Ife will 
find himself stretched out in the shrubbery some 
night, with small prospect of rising again. Look 
here, Jael—it’s of prime importance that we rid 
ourselves at once of that fellow.” 

Jael made no answer. Old Sal had pressed to 
her side, and was smoothing the blue mantle with 
a caressing hand. The mute action seemed lost 
upon the girl. These were her nearest and dear- 
est, but she did not appear to prize their affec- 
tion in the least. 

«Come, come, pet,” whined the old woman. 
*<Don’t you go and get so riled up about things ! 
When is Colonel Rivers coming back ?” 

Jael twitched her mantle impatiently away. 

“T don’t know > she was beginning to 
say, when Joe leaped up from the table. 

“Hark !” he cried. ‘‘I hear some one moving 
up the path !” 

The words were hardly out when a rap echoed 
on the door. 

“*Get into the closet, Jael !” commanded Bag- 
ley. ‘‘ You must not be seen here.” 

But Jael defiantly stood her ground. 

“* Why not ?” she sneered. ‘Is not this the 
place to which I was consigned in infancy ? 
Shall I be ashamed of it now? Shall I deny 
my foster-mother and brother ? 

«Deuce take you, girl! You are bound to get 
me into no end of a scrape!” said Bagley; and he 
seized her by the shoulders, and shoved her bod- 
ily into the corner closet. Then he cautiously 
approached the door. 

“* Who's there ?” he demanded, assuming the 
adlefensive at once. ; 

He fully expected some officer of the law to an- 
swer—Joe was used to visits from officers of the 
law, though, to tell the truth, he had a rare tal- 
ent for escaping their toils. But the voice that 
now issued from the darkness on the other side 
of the door was, though firm in tone, sweet and 
non-aggressive. It simply said, ‘* A lady !” 

«“My eyes!” ejaculated Mr. Bagley, in great 
relief. He drew the bolt, and flung the door 
hospitably open. 

«Will you have the goodness to walk in, 
ma’am ?” he said, politely; and into that low, 


squalid room stepped a woman—young, beauti- 
ful, and already well known to the reader of this 
history as Hazel Ferrers. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE AUTHOR SPEAKS. 

“* My eyes !” repeated Mr. Bagley, as he looked 
at his visitor, “but this is an unexpected honor !” 

Old Sal retreated hastily toward the closet, and 
planted her back against it. There she stood, 
glowering in amazement. 

What could one of the Wolfsden gentry want 
in the house of the Blackbird leader ? 

«Your servant, miss,” said Mr. Bagley, with a 
ceremonious bow. ‘‘Take a seat, miss.” 

Miss Ferrers declined the courtesy. Her young 
face, with its “fatal gift of beauty,” wore a pale 
but fearless look. She cast a quick, curious 
glance around the room, then said to Bagley: 

**T am one of the Wolfsden guests who suffered 
in the late robbery. I have reason to believe that 
certain property of mine has fallen into your 
hands. I came here to-night to talk with you 
about its recovery.” 

Mr. Bagley opened wide his narrow eyes, then 
half closed them again. 

‘It’s reasonable to suppose that you are not 
alone, miss ?” he insinuated. 

*“T am alone!” she replied, with dignity. 

‘Bloss you !”-grinned Joe. ‘You have good 
courage |” 

She looked him full in his ugly face. 

«Since I ventured unattended to your house at 
this hour, you can, perhaps, understand how 
anxious I am to recover my lost papers.” 

“Papers!” echoed Mr. Bagley, in a blank tone. 
“Ts that what you’ve lost, miss ?” 

She regarded him indignantly. 

“You hardly need ask the question, sir!” and 
drawing from her pocket a thin little purse, she 
put it on Mother Sal’s table. ‘You are called a 
bad man, but I cannot think you will be so cruel 
as to withhold from me things that are of no pos- 
sible value to yourself. Even a wicked person 
need not be malicious. I have tried to think of 
some inducement that I could offer for the re- 
turn of my property.” With the color rising in 
her face, she touched the little purse. <‘* All the 
money I have is here. May I ask you to take it, 
sir, and restore my papers to me ?” 

Iler voice betrayed painful fluctuations of hope 
and fear. It was no pleasant experience for Ha- 
zel Ferrers to find herself in the ‘‘ Nest” at the 
hour of nine in the evening, face to face with a 
rogue, a jail-bird, a man suspected of innumera- 
ble petty crimes. Only her burning desire to re- 
gain possession of her mother’s letter and “ mar- 
riage - lines” could have sustained her courage 
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under such circumstances. Mr. Bagley’s ugly 
countenance straightway became a study. 

«* Now, bless my soul !” he cried, ‘‘may I ask 
your reasons for thinking that 7 have your pa- 
pers, miss ?” 

«You were in the Wolfsden garden, on the 
night, and at the hour, of the robbery,” she an- 
swered. 

«Just so !” 

«‘ My room adjoins Miss Carbury’s. I was there 
reading the missing documents when Martin fired 
on you in the shrubbery. Being frightened and 
confused, I dropped everything, and ran down to 
the door. When I returned, my papers were no- 
where to be found—the thief who stole Miss Car- 
bury’s money and ring robbed me also.” 

«*Thaven’t a doubt of it !” assented Mr. Bag- 
ley, cheerfully. ‘‘ But who was the thief, miss ?” 

“Yourself !—as all Black River people believe.” 

Tie snapped his Hogers contempt..ously. 

“A fig for the Black River people !—they are 
a lot of blind bats, miss. Iask you, is it likely 
that I could stop to enter your room for such 
trumpery loot as papers, after Martin had sent 
that shot my way ? Does the affair have a pro- 
fessional look to you, miss ?” 

A sharp cough from the corner closet warned 
Mr. Bagley that he was treading on dangerous 
ground. Hazel Ferrers started at the sound. 

“‘ Rats, miss!” explained Mr. Bagley, with 
great presence of mind; ‘don’t notice ’em ! 
You say that Iam called a bad man, and that’s 
not far out of the way; but I can tell the truth 
at a pinch, like better folks. As I live, miss, I 
never, either on the night of the robbery or at 
any other time, set eyes on so much as a scrap of 
paper belonging to you. My word !’—his tone 
growing decidedly gallant—‘‘if I had anything 
of yours in my possession, whether valuable or 
otherwise, I’d give it up gladly for the sake of 
your beauty and your pluck !” 

She drew back displeased. 

“You fill me with great perplexity and doubt,” 
she said, in a distressed voice. ‘I know not what 
to think. Can you really look me in the face, 
sir, and deny all knowledge of my lost papers ?” 

“‘T can look you in the face with all the pleas- 
ure in life, miss; for a handsomer face it was 
neyer my lot to behold ——” 

Crash ! 

A piece of crockery fell in the closet. The rat 
with the cough had taken to breaking Mother 
Sal’s dishes. Mr. Bagley looked disconcerted for 
an instant, but continued, coolly : 

**T can do more, miss—I can swear on my 


honor—and you've heard, I dare say, that there | 


as honor even among thieves !—that I had no 
part whatever in the Wolfsden robbery. I never 
set eyes on Miss Carbury’s money or ring, or any- 
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thing else that was lost from the honse that 
night.” 

He clinched the statement with ar. oath. 

Hazel Ferrers stood speechless with consterna- 
tion. 

“In short, begging your parding, miss, you’re 
barking up the wrong tree.” concluded Mr. Bag- 
ley, airily. ‘*Take a minute for reflection, and 
yowre clever enough to see for yourself that the 
party as raided your room and that old girl Car- 
bury’s couldnt have been the same that went 
skipping through the garden, with Martin’s bul- 
let in his coat-tails.” 

He was a wily rogue, but she saw, with a thrill 
of dismay, that for once he spoke the truth. Joe 
Bagley was guiltless of the Wolfsden robbery ! 
Who, then, was the real culprit? Who had 
stolen the story of her father’s shame, and Miss 
Carbury’s money and diamond ? With quickened 
breath she faltered : 

**T did not suppose there could be any question 
about the thief—any possibility of a mistake !” 

“‘That thief is a fool who doesn’t hedge him- 
self about with a variety of questions !” replied 
Mr. Bagley, dryly. ‘‘I see you're as innocent as 
a dove, miss, but not as wise as a serpent. You’ve 
been misled, and,” with a magnanimous wave of 
the hand, ‘‘I forgive you! Pick up your purse 
—it’s no use offering it to me.” 

Hazel Ferrers put the thin little purse in her 
pocket, and started for the door. She was pale 
with disappointment and perplexity—tears shone 
in her dark eyes. 

“Tm mightily obliged to you for this visit, 
miss,” grinned Mr. Bagley. “Born ladies and 
blazing beauties don’t often come to the ‘ Nest,’ 
and I count it no end of an honor to entertain 
such under any cireumstanees. With your cour- 
age and your good looks, you’ve made me your 
friend for life! Hanged if I wouldn’t like to do 
you a service—such as getting back them lost 
papers for you % 

Another crash of crockery in the closet brought 
Joe to an abrupt pause. In a sudden panic, Miss 
Ferrers darted out of the door without another 
word, and disappeared in the night. As she did 
so, Jael sprang from her retreat 

“You blackguard !” she cried, turning angrily 
on Bagley. ‘I’ve a mind to fling every platter 
in the house at your head, for your insolence to 
that girl! Oh, but you've a free tongue, Joe, in 
the presence of your betters! What possessed 
you to deny all knowledge of the robherys like 
that ?” 

He laughed. 

‘«She was so pretty, I couldn’t lie to her, lady- 
bird! You heard her story, eh? Some things 
have been kept from me, it seems. This is the 
first I ever knew of any lost papers. Come, 
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what’s the secret ? and”—with an oath—*‘ why 
wasn’t I admitted to a share in it ?” 

‘© Don’t ask me,” answered Jael, gloomily ; 
“better inquire at head-quarters.” 


beauty back, and bid her talk to your Wolfsden 
housekeeper. I dare say Mrs. Steele could give 
her a tidy bit of information on the subject of 
the papers.” 

**Send Miss Ferrers to the bottomless pit, but 
not on any errand to Mrs. Steele,” answered Jael. 
* 3ood-night, Joe. Tl run after the young 
lady, and see that she gets home safely. Ten 
to one, you’ve frightened her with your inso- 
lence.” 

‘“Seems to me,” said Joe, ‘you're mightily 
concerned about that little nobody, Miss Fer- 
rers.” 

Jael turned on the cottage-threshold, with a 
queer gleam in her black eyes. 

“Just so!’ she answered; ‘‘I admitted to- 
night that you and Mother Sal were my only 
friends, and you are; but I’d walk over both 
your dead bodies to do that girl a service—yes, 
I'd see the whole ‘Nest’ of Blackbirds hurled 
to perdition sooner than let a hair of her head 
be harmed! Put all that in your pipe and smoke 
it, Joe !” 

The next moment Jael was out of the house, 
flying down the lane, in the track of Hazel Fer- 
rers. 

The night was dark, but at the first turn in the 
way her hawk-eyes discovered the figure of Miss 
Ferrers moving rapidly off toward the high-road. 

Jael made no attempt to overtake her—to be 
seen or recognized by Sergia Pole’s friend was 
something very far from her wishes just then. 


> 


With a stealthy step she glided after her, a self- | 


constituted guardian, under cover of the dark- 
ness. Miss Ferrers hurried by the scattered cot- 
tages and bar-room lights of the lane—by groups 


}on’s Mills. 


| moving from window to window, showed where 
<* By the powers! I would like to call the little | 


of bold, bare-armed women and rough, loud- | 


voiced men, quarreling in open door-ways, or | 


lolling on rickety gates, and the waiting-maid 
followed. Happily, nobody spoke to either. 

From the dangerous ‘‘ Nest” the two passed 
unmolested, and gained the highway near Heron’s 
Mills. Jael was then but a few yards behind 
Miss Ferrers ; cautiously she slackened her own 
speed, lest she should be perceived by the other. 

‘Poor young thing !” Jael muttered to her- 
self ; “how did she manage to steal away from 
the English baronet and Miss Pole, I wonder ? 
It is a long, lonesome walk to Wolfsden, and 
she is in great distress and disappointment about 
her lost papers.” 

On they went, by the open field, where Vivian 
had preached his Sabbath sermon. Clouds were 
still flying across the stars; the wind gibbered 
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in the river-side sedge. Densely black against 
the night loomed the gigantic outlines of Her- 
In a lower story, one red spark, 


the old watchman, Bruce, was going his rounds. 

Just as Miss Ferrers—a half-dozen yards, per- 
haps, in advance of the waiting-maid—reached 
the main gate, it flew wide open ; a Jantern shone 


| upon the gloom, and Francis Heron drove out of 


the mill-yard, calling aloud to Bruce : 

“* Lock the gate after me. man, and let no per- 
son inside to-night.” 

«Yes, sir—yes,” answered old Bruce. 

Then followed the bang of the gate, the sound 


_ of spurning hoofs, and a high-stepping horse, at- 


tached to a light buggy, dashed into the road and 
passed Hazel Ferrers, who shrank instinctively to 
the side of the way as the animal went by. 

Suddenly the carriage stopped. Heron had 
espied the lonely wayfarer. 

“‘My good woman,” he called, in a kind voice, 
‘will you accept a ride up the hill ?” 

His lantern flashed’upon the shrinking figure. 
Jael, safely concealed in the darkness behind the 
pair, heard him utter a sharp exclamation. He 
leaped promptly down into the road. 

‘Miss Ferrers! Is it you—alone—here ?” he 
cried. 

“*T have been upon an errand,” gasped Hazel 
Ferrers, and her voice betrayed her fright. ‘* You 
—you must not think it strange, Mr. Heron.” 

“‘T can never think anything strange that you 
may do,” answered the rejected lover, with sturdy 
loyalty. ‘ You need not feel that you must ex- 
plain your movements to me, Miss Ferrers.” 

She struggled hard to suppress her agitation. 

‘Let me confess that I am dreadfully afraid of 
the darkness and solitude of this road,” she an- 
swered, trying to langh. ‘I would be very glad 
to ride with you up the hill—that is, if your in- 
vitation to the ‘good woman’ can be extended to 
me.” 

With one hand he held his high-stepping horse, 
and with the other assisted her into his trap. 

“T am glad that we met here,” Jael heard him 
say, ‘‘for it is hardly safe for you to be abroad in 
this locality, without an escort.” 

Then the trap dashed away up the dismal road. 

“Thank Heaven !” muttered the waiting-maid, 
“she is safe now—she is always safe with Francis 
Heron !” 

With an air of relief Jael plodded on up the 
hill in the track of the vanished vehicle. 

The way seemed singularly long and lonely this 
night. Lights twinkled in distant dwellings, but 
no further sign of life appeared in the dark, 
empty road. With strong, mannish strides Jaei 
measured the distance, and presently drew near 
to the gates of Heroncroft. There she turned, 
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and looked apprehensively back. Perhaps she 
feared that Joe Bagley or Mother Sal might be 
pursuing her through the dark; but she saw 
nothing, heard nothing. 

Another moment, and the girl had darted un- 
der the trees of Heron’s drive-way, and was mak- 
ing straight for the square, red-brick house. 

A lamp burned in the porch, and a path of 
level light led past the smooth lawns, up to the 
door, where the roses and woodbine swung in in- 
tricate tangles against the moist bricks. Jael 
hurried along this path, knowing perfectly well 
the danger upon which she was rushing — the 
black gulf opening under her very feet. The 
stables were in the rear of the house, and out of 
sight. She could not tell whether or not Heron 
had reached the place before her, and she was 
painfully aware that the groom Jake might be 
watching her from some coigne of vantage. As 
she looked around, she espied a ray of light glint- 
ing through the woodbine from a room which she 
knew was used as Francis Heron’s library. A 
curtain there chanced to be half-drawn. Jael 
eagerly approached, and with suspended breath 
peered in at the window. 

It was a handsome apartment, finished in oak, 
and crowded with book-shelves from floor to ceil- 
ing. Only one person occupied it—a man, read- 
ing at a table, with his straight Greek profile 
turned toward the window—Graham Vivian. 

In repose the sadness of the young preacher’s 
face was quite as remarkable as its strong beauty. 
One could readily believe that some shadow rested 
on his life—some sorrow of which the world knew 
nothing. With the absorbed air of a student, he 
kept his eves fixed on the open page, till Jael, 
gathering courage, rapped sharply on the pane. 
Instantly Mr. Vivian dropped his book, and start- 
ing from his carved chair, adyanced to the win- 
dow. As he flung up the sash, he recognized in 
the wild, white creature outside one of the serv- 
ants at Wolfsden. 

“Do you wish to see Mr. Meron ?” he asked, 
kindly. 

She clutched the sill with nervous hands. 

““No. I would as soon speak to you as to 
Mr. Heron.” 

“Go round to the porch then, and I will open 
the door to you.” 

“‘T haven’t time, sir. You must listen to me 
here. If I speak above a whisper, I may be over- 
heard. For God’s sake, bend down your head a 
little, sir !” 

He looked greatly surprised, but he bent, as 
she asked, 

With her dark face close to his, Jael panted : 

** You must watch to-night, sir, and not sleep. 
Tell Mr. Heron to discharge his groom Jake im- 
mediately—tell him to look out for the money in 


the strong-box—the money that he drew from the 
bank to-day. Keep the dog Cossack under your 
own eyes, and see that all the windows above the 
porch are -doubly locked to-night.” 

« Jael !” said Graham Vivian, ‘‘who sent you 
to me with this warning ?” 

«As the Lord lives—nobody, sir!” 

“‘T should be very dull if I did not comprehend 
you. There’s a robbery afoot. You have, then, 
ventured here of your own accord, and at your 
personal peril, maybe, to give information of it !” 

She pressed one hand to her heart. 

‘Personal peril ? I care nothing for that, sir. 
My feet would not take me past the gate of 
Heroncroft till you were warned. I say these 
things to you, because I must—because I cannot 
keep silent—something is tearing the words from 
me — believe, sir, that I would speak them, if 
they cost me my life before morning !” 

“‘T do believe it !” he replied. 

“« Now you must let me go, sir, without another 
question. You know who I am—you know that 
I belong, body and soul, to the Blackbirds.” 

‘* My poor girl, do not say that !” 

“It’s true, sir. I am more wicked than you 
can think. Do as I have bidden you, and keep 
my visit here a secret, especially from Jake the 
groom, or I shall be made to suffer.” 

Graham Vivian comprehended enougu of the 
truth to thrill with compassionate interest. 

“You brave girl!” he said. ‘‘How can I— 
how can Mr. Ileron thank you ?” 

Ne extended his hand. 

With an inarticulate cry, she leaned and pressed 
her lips upon it—wild, quivering lips, that burned 
him like fire. Then she turned from his grave, 
astonished eyes—from that open window, and 
fled like a phantom, past the level lawns and down 
the drive—off and away through the gate of 


Ieroncroft. (To be continued.) 


ANECDOTE OF DISRAELI.—The late Colonel 
Tomline, M.P.—who, by the way, was one of 
the richest men in England—has not a very high 
opinion of his colleague Disraeli. ‘‘ Disraeli told 
me,” he once remarked, ‘‘ that flattery was the 
secret of his success in life. The higher a man 
climbed, he said, the higher it could be laid on, 
until, if one could approach the throne, it might 
be laid on with a trowel.” The gentleman to 
whom this was narrated by the colonel remarked 
that Disraeli once gave a capital piece of advice— 
namely, that scandal should never be replied to, 
but lived down. ‘* Yes, I know,” said the colo- 
nel, with a cynical smile, that was my thun- 
der. I remember him writing it down when I 
said it, but I thought at the time he was putting 
his pet theory into practice.” 


WINTER. 
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DELOS. 


By RENNELL Ropp. 
We came to an isle of flowers. 
That lay in a trance of sleep, 
In a world forgotten of ours, 
Far out on a sapphire deep. 


Dwellers were none on the island, 
And as far as the eye could see, 
From the shore to the central highlan1, 
Was never a brush nor tree. 


Long, long had her fields lain fallow, 
And the drought had dried her rills; 

But the vetch and the gourd and mallow 
Ran riot on all her hills. 


The length of her shoreward level, 
High bank and terrace and quay 
Were red with a scarlet revel 
Of poppies down to the sea. 


Each bloom pressed close on its fellow, 
The marigolds peeped between, 

Till the scarlet and the yellow 
Had hidden the under-green. 


Was it here, that heart of a nation, 
That first of the fanes of old! 
This garden of desolation, 
This ruin of red, of gold? 


High up from the rock-cleft hollow, 
Roofed over of Titan hands, 

The cradle of dead Apollo 
Still looks to his silent lands. 


The sacred lake lies solemn, 
In a havoc of fallen shrines, 

Where the shaft of each broken column 
Is tangled about with vines. 


It lives in the dreams which haunt it, 
This isle o’ the Sun-god’s birth. 

It lives in the songs which vaunt it 
The holiest earth on earth. 


But the shrines without note or number 
Lie wrecked on a barren shore, 

And the dead ideals slumber 
Forever and evermore. 


So Spring in her pride of pity 

Had hidden the marble wraith, 
And shed on the holy city 

The flower and the sleep of death. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

ALTHOUGH the metric system of weights and 
measurements has made no headway in this coun- 
try outside of school arithmetics, it is stated to be 
steadily spreading. It is now legally recognized 
in countries having a population of almost 
800,000,000—more than half the population of 
the world. It is compulsory in countries which 
contain one-quarter of the entire population of 
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the world. The strange part of the spread of 
this superior system of weights and measure- 
ments is that such half-civilized countries as 
Russia, Turkey and British India seem to be 
more alert to realize and take advantage of its 
admitted superiority than England or America, 
with all their boasted genius for adopting the 
best methods and systems. Shall the turbaned 
Turk nimbly reckon up his accounts and meters, 
simply arranged on the decimal scale, while the 
highly civilized American laboriously figures over 
the irregular relative proportions of ounces and 
pounds, feet and yards, gallons, bushels and bar- 
rels ? How much easier is it to say, ‘‘Ten mills 
make a cent, 10 cents a dime, 10 dimes or 100 
cents make $1,” than to struggle with grains, 
ounces and pounds. Why don’t the American 
people adopt the same simplicity in weights and 
measures that is followed in money ? 


OJIBWAY LEGEND OF MESHEKA (THE 
TURTLE). 
By ELizaserH TAYLOR. 

THE Ojibway legend of Mesheka (the Turtle) 
and the Noble Prince was given to me last Sum- 
mer by an intelligent Indian guide at Lake Nep- 
igon, forty-five miles north of Lake Superior. 
This beautiful lake is ninety miles long and fifty 
wide, and has more than a thousand islands. Its 
waters are clear and cold, and contain great quan- 
tities of fine fish. The Nepigon River, its outlet, 
flows into Lake Superior on the north shore, at 
Red Rock, a Hudson Bay Company post. Here 
the anglers, that come from long distances to fish 
for trout in the river, get their outfit, and Indian 
guides that paddle them up the river in their 
birch-bark canoes. These Ojibways have many 
old legends that have been handed down to them 
by the old men of the tribe, but they do not like 
to speak of them freely to the white men, for fear 
of ridicule, I suppose, to which they are very sen- 
sitive. In speaking of these legends, our guide 
said : ‘* The aged Indians seat themselves around 
the fire, and after smoking, begin the stories as 
carefully as they can. It is forbidden to add or 
to take away from these stories. When the ‘ Ah- 
de-so-kaun,’ or tradition, is going on, no voice is 
heard. The hearers hold them in great awe and 
admiration.” 

I have given the story, as 1¢ was told to me, 
without changing it in any way. 


THE LEGEND OF A ‘FURTLE, 
There was once a very large ‘‘ odanuh ” (a city) 
on the west side of a beautiful lake. On the 


banks of this lake there was an individual resid- 
ing called Mesheka (the Turtle). The people in 
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the odanuh were the Pezhekewug (the Cattle) ; 
they paid no attention to Mesheka (the Turtle), 
and scarcely any one went to see him. 

These people had a very handsome young 
Prince; he was white, very active, and a very 
good runner. ‘They praised him much, and 
thought there was no being on earth like him. 
They played a game daily in honor of the Prince, 
with a song, ‘* Wa-me-te-go-zhe-qu-as, Tah-puh- 
ke-nah-de-so !” (The prettiest girl cannot compare 
with him!) The game they played was called 
the shoe game ; it was a favorite of the Indians 
in ancient times. 

One day several young men went to see Me- 
sheka to learn from him whether he would con- 
sent to a foot-race. Mesheka went out from his 
cabin. It was toward evening. He immediately 
saw that it was too late for a foot-race—that they 
would not enjoy the fun. The young men only 
wished to make sport of him ; they would like to 
see the clumsy Turtle run. Mesheka thought a 
moment, and then consented, and said: ‘* Who- 
ever is beaten shall be killed.” 

He further told these young men that he 
should need the best runner. Evidently it would 
mean the handsome Prince. 

Some of the young men reproved their com- 
rades that suggested this, and said: ‘‘ You do not 
know what Mesheka is, and what he can do. He 
may be a first-class runner, for all we know. Do 
not take anything just as it appears; it may as- 
tonish you. It would be a terrible thing if our 
noble Prince should be beaten and slain.” 

Mesheka then dismissed all the company; he 
washed himself and changed his garments, and 
he tied bells, beads and a pipe-full of tobacco on 
his legs, and painted himself with ‘ orah-nuh- 
mun” (a medical kind of reddish dye). 
two friends that lived on the same lake where he 
was. One was about the middle, the other at the 
east end. -He went out to call on them ; he came 
to the first in great haste, who entertained him 
by giving him some tobacco to smoke during his 
visit. Mesheka had brought some tobacco espe- 
cially for kim, as a sign of a great message, and 
that he should accept the plan. 

Mesheka began his errand : ‘The Pezhekewug 
(the Cattle), wish to run a foot-race with us. I 
have consented to it.” 

His comrade laughed at him, and _ replied: 
“We cannot run and beat them.” 

Mesheka answered : ‘No! no! we shall surely 
win. To-morrow, when we have the race, I want 
you to hide in the water ; when you see the Prince 
coming and he is almost opposite to you, you must 
show yourself, and yell and give a signal. You 
must then hide underneath the water. When he 
comes back again, you must give another signal, 
saying, ‘ We shall now run our best.’” 


He had | 


His friend said: I doubt if your plan will 
succeed.” 

Mesheka answered : ‘‘ Do not you doubt or fear. 
If I should be beaten, you shall not dic.” 

Mesheka went out to his other friend at the end 
of the lake; when he at last came to the spot, it 
was almost midnight in midsummer. His friend 
was quite astonished to see him at that time. 
Mesheka told him that he was on an important 
errand. 

His friend said : ‘‘ What is it ?” 

Mesheka replied: ‘The Pezhekewug (the Cat- 
tle) wish to run a race with us.” 

‘His comrade said : ** We cannot cutrun them, 


which is a sure case.” 


But Mesheka answered : ‘‘ We shall surely win. 
You must watch for the Prince to-morrow, in the 
water here. When you see the noble white Prince, 
tell him to give a signal to return homeward. You 
must dress just like myself. Then, when he has 
given the signal, you must dive down and hide in 
the water. If you do according as I tell you, we 
shall surely succeed. The wager is on our lives.” 

He commanded both his friends to come over 
and see him the day after the race. He had also 
brought some tobacco for this last friend, as a 
sign of a great message and that he should accept 
the plan. 

Mesheka returned directly to his home. When 
he got back, it was just the dawn of day ; he had 
traveled all night. ‘The trees on the other end of 
the lake were just visible. He took a nap until 
almost sunrise, then he washed himself and 
painted himself afresh with orah-nuh-mun. Ile 
also made a post ; in the meantime, he had sharp- 
ened his knife and repaired his bow and arrows; 
he had polished his staff also. When he had fin- 
ished all these preparations, he heard some one 
tramping to his cabin, who opened the door and 
said to Mesheka: ‘‘ Are you ready ?” 

“‘ Yes,” replied Mesheka ; ‘‘ I am quite ready.” 

The Pezhekewug (the Cattle) had all gathered 
to see the race. Mesheka put up the goal, and 
said : “* As I live in water, I shall take the water.” 

““No,” answered the Prince, ‘‘we shall both 
see each other, and then it shall be fair play.” 

Meskeka affirmed that he could not run by 
land, but he could run by water. ‘‘ Or else,” he 
continued, ‘‘ you shall take the water, and I shall 
take the land.” 

The Prince did not agree to this, either. There 
was a discussion for a time, and at last the Prince 
consented to run. 

Both old and young men had previously ad- 
vised Mesheka to decline the race. ‘To this he 
would not agree. He told them it was no small 
matter to arouse and disturb the “‘ Big Indian.” 

Both Mesheka and the Prince arrayed them- 
selves to run. The signal was given. The 
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Prince ran, and Mesheka dived down, and went 
to some log, and hid there; at the same time he 
peeped out and watched the Prince, who was 
soon out of sight. 

When the middle watchman, the friend of Me- 
sheka, saw the Prince coming on, he gave a sig- 
nal. The Prince thought it was the very Mesheka 
that had started with him: they were dressed the 
same. When he came to the end of the lake he 
there saw Mesheka again (as he supposed), and 
said to him: ‘‘ This is the point where we shall 
turn back.” 


sion on the poor Prince. Then the Prince said : 
“*T wish we had seen each other right straight 
along !” 

Mesheka replied: ‘‘ Did you not see me at the 
middle of the lake, both going and coming ? Did 
you not see me at the end of the lake ?” 

“Yes,” answered the Prince. 

Some of the Pezhekewug cried: ‘ Have com- 
passion on us, and we shall recompense you, O 
Father Mesheka !” 


But Mesheka said, arrogantly, ‘‘ What we 


have decreed, we have decreed,” and took his 
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The Prince began to be afraid Mesheka would 
get ahead of him. When he came to the middle 
of the lake again, Mesheka (the middle watch- 
man) called out, ‘‘ This is the point we shall 
earnestly start from,” and yelled at the top of his 
voice. 

When the Prince was about two hundred yards 
from the goal, he saw Mesheka running toward 
the post. When Mesheka pushed down the post, 
the Prince just jumped over him. 

A dark cloud rested on all the Pezhekewng. 
They hoped that Mesheka would have compas 


bow and arrows and shot at the Prince, who fell 
and died before all the people. 

The Pezhekewug then departed to their own 
homes. Every one felt deeply sorry for the noble 
Prince. Mesheka had killed the joy of the na- 
tion ; the shoe game was ended, that had been 
kept up in his honor night and day. Mesheka 
and his comrades skinned the handsome white, 
the most popular Prince. He gave his compan- 
ions as much beef as they could carry; he also 
ate the beef ; and hence, “‘ The flesh of the turtle 
is like beef ”—Pe-na-we-dis-ke-ne-mah-quuh-din. 


THE TRAMP. 


‘* HE LIFTED HER HURRIEDLY IN HIS ARMS, DESPERATION GIVING HIM STRENGTH, AND TURNED AND RAN WITH 
HER AS FAST AS HE COULD, STAGGERING AS HE WENT.” 


THE TRAMP. 


By WILL 


THE slouching figure of a man moved slowly 
along a dim prairie road. His garments were 
threadbare, and his general appearance presented 
a picture of wretchedness and want. 

A cold March wind was blowing through the 
dry, dead grass, and patches of shadow and sun- 
light were chasing each other over an unbroken 
waste of prairie. 

The man drew his thin coat more closely about 
him, and shivered as a keener blast than usual 
swept around him. 
so Hit’s a perty pass yer come to, Jim Skin- 
ner,” said the figure in the road. ‘Ye have 
been trampin’ all day without a bite ter eat, 
an’if ye git anything, yer goin’ ter hafter bag— 
yas, bag!” 

And he threw out his hand with a gesture of 
disdain, and quickened his pace, a flush of shame 
and humiliation mounting his thin, pale face. 


“Who'd a-thought ye’d ever come ter this ?” he | 


exclaimed, almost fiercely. ‘* What did yer ever 

come West fer? Ter git land !—cheap land— 

land fer almost nothin’! ‘Rich land ’— that’s 

what they said ”—he laughed a sort of choking 
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laugh— cheap land—rich land—buffalo-wallers 
—alkaly water an’ ager !” 

There was a look of vexation and infinite dis- 
gust pictured on his face as he strode onward. 

For six months Jim Skinner had been ‘‘hold- 
ing” a claim, and had battled with all the hard- 
ships and privations that fall to the lot of the 
poor who seek to make a home in the ** Great 
American Desert.” 

He had lived in a dug-out, worked hard and 
half starved himself—spent all the money he had, 
took the ague, and lived in his hut helpless, till 
at last starvation had driven him forth, weak, 
half sick and afoot, to look for some kind of 
work among the cattle-men to gain his daily bread. 

Mile after mile he had trudged along, with no 
sign of habitation to break the monotony, save 
now and then the rude cabin or dug-out of some 
poor claim-holder who, like himself, was strug- 
gling with misfortunes and battling with want. 

It was near the middle of the afternoon. IIe 
was now nearing that part of the prairie country 
which was monopolized by the great cattle-men. 
and called the ‘‘ range.” 
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A mile further on was a small cattle-ranch. 
He felt weak and sick, and knew he could not 
continue his journey much further without rest 
and something to eat. 

If he could not get work at the first place—he 
could not go further—he must have something to 
eat—would he be compelled to beg? He had no 
money—nothing to give but his clothes. A bitter 
smile stole over his face. There were no ragmen 
on the range 

He quickened his pace, and hurried. A few 
minutes later, he paused in front of a large frame 
building, surrounded by numerous barb-wire cor- 
rals. He stood for a moment in the road, irreso- 
lute. If he failed to get work, should he ask for 
a lodging and something to eat ? His face flushed 
at the thought. Work? What could he do in 
his present weak condition ? Nothing. He turned 
toward the building. 

Dave Foster, the owner of the cattle-ranch, 
came out of the building and saw the slouching 
figure standing in the road. 

‘* What are you prowling around here for ?” he 
demanded, casting a look of distrust on the for- 
lorn creature before him. 

‘¢J—I’m lookin’ fer work,” stammered Jim 
Skinner, hardly knowing how to answer the harsh 
question. 

‘©A likely story,” was the answer. ‘I guess 
you are one of those fellows that look for work in 
the day-time, and other people’s cattle by night. 
Clear out! I’ve had enough of such as you al- 
ready.” 

A hot flush mantled Jim Skinner’s face for an 
instant, and» then disappeared, leaving him as 
pale as death. Tle tried to speak, but the words 
stuck in his throat. He mastered his emotions 
with a great effort. He turned upon the speaker, 
his eyes flashing, his breath coming in gasps. 

*An’ ye dare ter say that ter me—ter me !”— 
he spoke with a great effort. ‘‘Some time—not 
now—I’ll—make you repent this——” 

The words died on his lips. 

“Move on!” commanded the cattle - man, 
gruffiy; ‘‘and mind how you threaten me, or 
I: may put a bullet thro’ you now.” 

Jim Skinner turned away, sick and dizzy—a 
ttumult of anger and mortification surging through 
his breast. 

“‘An’ this is the way I’m treated, is it ?” he 
muttered. ‘A tramp—an outcast—branded as a 
thief—a thief!” 

His eyes flashed—his bosom heaved—his breath- 
ing became heavy and labored. He shut his hands 
tightly, and trudged on. 

Dave Foster stood for several moments watch- 
ing the figure of the stranger moving down the 
road. 

*¢ Blast me,” he muttered, “if I don’t believe 
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I made a mistake in that fellow, after all. He 
looks seedy enough, though, for anything ; and 
how’s a fellow to tell the genuine from the bogus ? 
I’ve had so many cattle stolen of late, that I’ve 
begun to suspect every stranger I see.” 

He turned and re-entered the house. 

Nearly a mile further on, Jim Skinner came te 
a small frame house. He felt that he could not 
go much further. He must stop somewhere soon, 
or fall by the road-side. He would make one 
more effort—one more trial—and if he failed 

His face paled—a look of despair came into his 
eyes. He approached the door of the house and 
knocked. A man came to the door with a book 
in his hand. 

“‘T am weak and—and—hungry,” he faltered. 
«I must stop somewhere. [ have no money ‘és 

‘* This: is a school-house,” answered the man at 
the, door, shortly, and then closed the door in 
Jim’s face. He turned away, a look of despair 
on his thin, white face. All the world seemed to 
grow dark about him. Where would he go next ? 
He hardly knew. He stood in the road, the cold 
March wind blowing about him, fluttering his 
tattered garments and sweeping through the long 
grass with a sharp, hissing sound. 

He turned and walked slowly down the road, 
just asa score of children, released from school, 
issued from the school-house door and scattered, 
going in different directions to their homes, where 
bright fires and happy smiles awaited them. 

Why should he struggle against fate? What 
did the world hold for him? Nothing! Why 
not die by the road-side, and be done with it ? 
No one would miss him 

A sound of hurrying feet behind him inter- 
rupted his reverie. 

He turned, and saw a little girl, with a cloud of 
sunny hair and a bright sweet face, out of which 
looked a pair of large blue eyes, running after 
him. 

‘Please wait, won’t you ?” she cried, almost 
out of breath. ‘I heard you say you were hun- 
gry, and—and ”—she paused and looked at him 
timidly —‘‘if you'll take this”—opening a tin 
pail which she carried in her hand—‘ some slices 
of bread and a piece of cake. I wanted one of 
the girls to come with me, but she said you was 
an old tramp, and would hurt me. You won’t, 
though—will you ?” 

He gazed at her a moment, unable to speak. 

“Hurt you! Heaven bless you, child!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Who would hurt an angel ?” 

His voice trembled. ‘Tears came into his eyes. 
He sank down in the grass by the road-side, and 
covered his face with his hands and wept. 

She stood looking at him, wonder and sympa- 
thy pictured in her large, beautiful eyes. She 
approached, and laid her hand gently on his 
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shoulder, and put the pieces of bread and cake in 
his lap. 

“Tm sorry if I made you cry,’ 
touch of tenderness in her-voice. 

She bent down quickly and kissed him. 

“There !” she said. “I’m not afraid of you, 
am I ?” 

The next moment she was gone, and hurrying 
up the road to overtake her companions. 

He sat there for some time, trying to eat the 
pieces of bread and cake she had dropped in his 
lap, but despair had deprived him of any desire 
for food. 

He walked on slowly, hardly knowing or caring 
what he did. 

The wind was increasing in its fury, and sweep- 
ing through the long grass with a weird, dismal 
sound. Banks of tawny, purple clouds lay along 
the rim of the horizon, out of which shone a 
mass of flaming yellow light from the sinking sun 
beyond. Presently a veil of smoke swept over his 
head, and a shower of black cinders commenced 
to fall about him, while the air, all of a sudden, 
was laden with fumes of burning vegetation. He 
turned. An awful sight met his gaze. 

The prairie was on fire! 

Great columns of black smoke were rolling 
across the prairie; and the red flames, leaping 
and roaring in the gale, were rushing down tow- 
ard where he stood, not a quarter of a mile 
away ! 

Several school-children came running down the 
road, and passed, crying with fright as they ran. 

Far behind them, her hat off, her long yellow 
hair flying in the wind, came the little girl who 
had left him a few moments before, the roaring 
flames rapidly gaining upon her. 

He uttered a groan, and ran toward her as fast 
as his weak and tottering limbs could carry him. 

Every breath of wind was now laden with dense 
' Clouds of smoke and heat, and black with flying 
cinders. He saw her stagger as she ran—then 
turn partly around and sink down in the road, 
just as he reached her side. 

He lifted her hurriedly in his arms, desperation 
giving him strength, and turned and ran with 
her as fast as he could, staggering as he went. 

*Q God! if I should lose my life,” he gasped, 
‘help me to save her !” 

A dense cloud of smoke enveloped his form; 
the heat grew intense ; great tongues of crimson 
flame leaped high in the air, and roared behind 
him, and mingled their sound with the rushing 
wind. 

* * * * * 


* she said, a 


Dave Foster, the cattle-man, stood near one of 
the corrals, engaged in conversation with some 
cowboys who had just ridden up. 

“We've rode all day,” one of the cowboys was 


saying, ‘‘ but can’t git sight uv any uv the pesky 
cattle-thieves.* 

‘*A suspicious character passed here about an 
hour ago,” answered Dave, ‘“‘and I wouldn’t be 
sure but he may be one of them.” 

“‘T guess h’it won’t be very healthy for him if 
we run across him,” said one of the cowboys. 

“You bet h’it won’t,” sanctioned another. 

‘Guess we’d rope him inter a leetle pardner- 
ship with a tree,” replied the other, with a harsh 
laugh. 

‘‘What’s that smoke coming from ?” asked 
Dave, pointing toward the school-house. “A 
fire—a fire!” he exclaimed. ‘‘My God, boys! 
the prairie is on fire! and—my little Annie—my 
child! my child! She will be burnt—Heavep 
help her !” 

He half dragged one of the cowboys from his 
horse as he spoke, and springing into the saddle, 
dashed away in the direction of the fire, followed 
by a half-dozen cowboys. 

Every moment the fire was spreading, and great 
tongues of red flame were leaping wildly against 
a sable background of rolling smoke. 

‘‘ Heaven help her !—my child! my child !” 
moaned the father as he spurred on his horse. 

A line of fire was burning slowly against the 
wind. Onward they swept toward this, their 
horses rearing wildly as they approached, then 
leaped through it, and dashed into the black, 
smoking track of the fire that was sweeping on- 
ward with the wind. 

The school-house was in darlene but no one 
near it. They galloped wildly about, hardly 
knowing what course to take. 

“Here !” called out Dave ; ‘they have gone for 
the patch of newly broken sod yonder. I see 
some one there now.” 

They all dashed off in the direction of the strip 
of sod that lay a little way to the north. They 
reached the place, and found a little squad of 
school-children who had made their escape to the 
place. 

‘‘Where is my child ?” the father screamed, 
hoarsely. But no one knew. 

‘She was coming down the road over there, 
where we passed her,” answered one of the chil- 
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““My God! she is dead—dead !” moaned the 
grief-stricken father, and galloped back over the 
road he had just traversed. 

On every side lay a black, desolate waste of 
smoking, ash-strewn prairie. 

Suddenly one of the cowboys uttered a shout, 
and they all hurried to the spot. 

In a little ravine by the road-side lay the form 
of a man, and near him, on a patch of hard sand, 
stood little Annie, unharmed. 

‘Thank God! my child is alive!” exclaimed 
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Dave Foster, leaping from his horse and 
clasping her in his arms. Her hair was, 
burnt, her face blackened with flying 
cinders and ashes, but otherwise she 
was unharmed. 
- The cowboys were bending over the 
prostrate man near by. 

‘Poor fellow! I’m afraid he’s dy- 
ing,” said one of them, in a low voice. 

Little Annie began to ery. ‘Oh, 
papa !” she sobbed, “don’t let him die 
—he was so good; when they had all 
left me where I fell down in the road, 
he came and carried me here.” And 
then she told how he had run with her, 
while she was only half conscious, to the 
little ravine, and then taken off his coat 
and wet it in a pool of water and placed 
it over her; how he had stood between 
her and the flames as they swept down 
upon them, battling with them till it 
was over, then sunk down by her side. 

Water had been brought, and the 
parched face and hands were bathed. 

IIe seemed to revive, and made an 
effort to speak. 

Dave Foster knelt by his side, and 
raised his head upon his lap, and held 
his ear close to the dying man’s lips. 

“« Ts she safe ?” he whispered, faintly. 

«‘ Yes,” answered Foster, his voice 
husky with emotion. ‘‘ Heaven bless 
your noble soul!” Then he looked at 
the face of the stranger closer, and 
started back. “Oh, my God! my God !” 
he exclaimed ; “it is the man I drove 
from my door to-day—as a thief—God 
help me! He must not die—he shall 
not die !” ‘ 

He threw his arms about the dying 
man, and wept bitterly. 

«Speak to me !” he cried, chokingly ; 
““tell me that—that—oh, Heaven! he 
is dead !” 

The cowboys stood about with uncoy- 
ered heads, their cheeks wet with tears. 

He was dead. 

Strong hands lifted him tenderly, and 
bore him across the black waste of deso- 
late prairie. Eyes, which a short time 
before looked upon him with distrust, 
now filled with tears as they beheld his 
calm, still face. 
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‘© So death disarms all malice —makes the 
slave 
To look more worthy in his master’s eye, 
And gives to the still hands across the 
breast 
A power that envious life to them denied.” 
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By ANNA HusTED SoUTHWORTH. 


A BANG of the front gate; a swift, emphatic tread, and the rattle of a 
latch-key, proclaimed—the Major ! 

With the opening of the door came his cheery call: «‘ All ready ? Here’s 
the carriage!” 

“Very good,” calmly remarked Mrs. Gummidge from the end of the 
hall, where she placidly buttoned her gloves. 

“* Where’s Nan ?” inquired the Major. 

“Here !” answered a blithe young voice 
from the dining-room, and a small person, 
Nan herself, appeared, tugging her sachel, 
while Ah Lin closely followed, bearing an 

\ unmistakable luncheon-basket. 
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70 
«Ah! That’s right !” quoth the Major ; then, 
eagerly : “‘ Now, where are the umbrellas ? Fish- 
ing-rod did go in the case after all! One, two, 


three sachels ; shawl-strap, umbrellas and ham-, 


per! I’ve checked the beer through to Beaver 
Cafion! Where’s my top-coat? Oh, I see! 
- Have you both taken your sandals? Come on 
then /” and the energetic Major bustled out to the 
carriage, where, with our various traps, we were 
speedily, if somewhat indiscriminately, bestowed. 

Ah Lin, that incomparable pagan, bade us 
** good-by,” with the most Celestial grin possible, 
while we offered a mental thanksgiving that the 
Chinese Exclusion Bill could not rob us of iis 
matchless service. 

For weeks we had reveled in the glorious Utah 
climate, but always beyond our actual enjoyment, 
lay the ferra. incognita, the promised Goblin-land 
of the Yellowstone. * 

We were all veteran vagabonds, familiar with 
slerras, cafions and cataracts, but we had not 
seen the Geysers, and the unknown is always most 
alluring, while the seductive circulars of the 
Union Pacific Road made the way to our para- 
dise one unbroken Vista of delight. 

Our train left at eleven o’clock. All the after- 
noon we climbed the heavy grades of that twisti- 
fied railway known as the Utah Northern. The 
survey was made solely for the convenience of the 
Mormon settlements, so the road turns and dodges 
among mountain-spurs, or shoots suddenly across 
some wide plateau at sharp tangents in bewilder- 
ing fashion. Except where irrigation and pa- 
tient toil have wrought their miracles, Northern 
Utah is a gray, dreary wilderness, but through 
the beautiful “Cache” valley, the proof of its 
possible redemption is manifest. Here, cluster- 
ing villages are set amidst the vivid green of 
thrifty orchards; there are broad stretches of fra- 
grant alfalfa - fields, purple in their blossoming 
beauty; gardens, whose roses equal those of 
Damascus, delighted our eyes, while at every sta- 
tion, baskets of luscious peaches were brought. 
The thin, rosy skins were almost bursting from 
very ripeness; the pulp melted at a touch, and 
we found an exquisite flavor unknown to the 
fruit of California or New Jersey. ° 

The splendid Mormon temple at Logan domi- 
nates all the valley, but no Gentile may know 
the deeds of darkness done within the shining 
whiteness of those walls. 

At sunset we had reached McCammon, 4 pretty 
nook in the mountains, where we changed cars for 
Soda Springs. At McCammon, the pretty Porte 
Neuf River, a coquettish, brawling stream, makes 
an enchanting picture of the narrow valley. <A 
beautiful farm has been created near the station. 
The cows were lazily crossing the meadows, some 
horses and colts were grouped beneath the trees, 
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and Mrs. Gummidge was happily musing, when, 
through the exquisite sunset hush, came a curi- 
ous sound, rising and falling in abrupt staccato 
notes. 

‘Listen !” quoth Mrs. G. ‘How dtivecheel that 
Yankee dinner-horn sounds in these solitudes ! 
It carries me back to Vermont, and——” 

Here her eloquence was brutally interrupted by 
shouts of derisive laughter from the loiterers on 
the platform. The Major was convulsed beyond 
all speech, and Nan only gasped out, irreverently : 
“You tenderfoot! After all the donkeys you 
have known, too!” Then she laughed again till 
the tears came. Alas! my Yankee dinner-horn 
had only been a—bray ! 

Over miles and miles of desolation sped our 
train, landing us at Soda Springs when deep 
darkness shrouded everything. We stumbled 
across from the station to the rezlly pretty hotel as: 
best we might, and only found out the loveliness. 
of the place in the brilliant sunlight of the morn- 
ing. The grandest mountains form a giant wall 
about Soda Springs; the air is bracing, yet soft 
and fragrantly fresh, while the Springs them- 
selves, like those of many an Old World Spa, 
hold in their crystal depths such fountains of 
health that pilgrims flock thither every year in 
crowds. No decorative buildings surround these 
waters. You drive to their borders, dip your 
cups in the foaming, sparkling fluid, vowing 
each draught more delicious than the last, and de- 
veloping a capacity for swallowing beyond all prec- 
edent. One pool—the largest—is more than sixty 
feet ucross, while so potent are its gases that birds 
flying over drop dead in the midst of their course. 

From McCammon we proceeded to Pocatello, 
where we again changed cars, and drowsily waited 
for our midnight arrival at Beaver Cafion. The 
U. P. circulars had made no mention of the 
ghostly hour when the only train would reach 
this place, but they had told us in glowing terms 
of the “excellent hotel.” The * excellent hotel” 
proved a wretched disappointment in every par- 
ticular ; and when we surveyed our breakfast, we 
blessed the Major’s forethought in providing our 
hamper, to say nothing of the beer ! 

The drive from Beaver Cafion to Fire Hole Ba- 
sin, a distance of 110 miles, is tedious, in spite of 
the glorious scenery en route ; and we had been 
promised ‘‘ comfortable Studebaker wagons, drawn 
by four horses.” This promise, translated by ex- 
perience, meant one antiquated express - wagon, 
with a very shabby canopy of stained canvas, and 
the carriage-rugs of hideously dingy patchwork 
quilts! The seats were so high that Nan had to 
swing her feet, and there were only suggestions 
of “backs.” At the first shower, wind and rain 
had their own furious way through curtains whose 
rents we had not suspected, and our poor horses 
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constantly claimed our sincerest sympathy. Our 
driver at first glance was equally unpromising, for 
his raiment might have dated from the deluge, 
but he proved to be the ‘‘singed cat ” of the fable. 
To his unceasing kindness, skill and care we were 
deeply indebted, and Andrews will always be 
gratefully remembered. Two log-cabins and a 
corral compose the Camas Station. We reached 
the place a little after twelv@, gladly descending 
from our high estate. In the first cabin dwelt 
the ranchman’s family. It was patriarchal in 
numbers, overflowing at every possible aperture, 
while the last baby but one frantically tried to 
climb over the board placed across the door-way. 
The mother, a quick, active woman, with sharp 
eyes and a sharper tongue, scattered her brood as 
she opened for us the second cabin. Here were 
two primitive bedsteads, sacks of grain and salt, 
heaps of harness and tools, a set of skeleton 
shelves holding great pans of creamy milk, two 
very shaky tables, and upon the walls, by way of 
tapestry, the Sunday garments of the houshold. 
Like the veteran campaigner that he was, the 
Major quickly cleared a table, spread a newspaper, 
and set forth our welcome luncheon. The hostess 
brought a glass pitcher, tipped into it a whole 
pan of the delicious milk, and a merrier meal was 
never made. 

Andrews finally interrupted us, saying he was 
“all hitched up,” so we regretfully climbed to 
our places, facing then toward the grand mount- 
ain range where the Snake River has its source. 
The sense of solitude was oppressive, since for 
miles and miles we followed the only track in all 
the wilderness of gray-green sage-brush. So vast 
were the plains about us that even the sky seemed 
flattened, as if it were weary of trying to arch 
over measureless spaces. Directly in our road 
perpetually recurred’ great holes dug by the bad- 
gers. Very frequently Mr. Badger was sitting at 
the entrance of his mansion calmly regarding our 
approach, but when we came dangerously near, 
there was a saucy whisk of the bushy tail, a know- 
ing shake of the head, and a sudden disappear- 
ance. 

Countless sage-hens stalked among the odorous 
brush. So rarely are they disturbed, that they 
are very tame, strutting in such nonchalant fash- 
ion that the Major pulled out his revolver. The 
team halted; there was a flash, a report, and a 
great gray cock staggered a few paces, then fell, 
too thoroughly dead to even quiver. The plum- 
age is very beautifully marked, and Andrews 
said the bird would give us a good supper. We 
found the flavor was much too herb-like for our 
taste, 0 we generously relinquished all share in 
the dish. 

There was little variety during our afternoon 
drive, except the changing outlines and shadow- 


pictures of the far-away mountains, and we only 
passed one habitation in the whole thirty miles. 
This cabin belongs to the Ray brothers, whose 
hunting exploits have made them so famous in 
both America and England. Just before sunset, 
from the crest of a hill, we looked down upon 
Snake River Station, our resting-place for the 
night. 

How I wish I could bring before your fancy 
the vivid picture that will always remain in my 
own memory! The broad, shallow river, with 
waters crystal clear, swept swiftly away, wind- 
ing among forests and hills, giving sudden, coy 
glimpses of its shining beauty. Directly in front 
of the station its blue was deeper than that of 
the sky; a little above and below, it lay dark- 
ened by the shadowing banks. A roughly pict- 
uresque foot-bridge crossed from shore to shore, 
and on the further side stood our log-cabin hotel. 

A stalwart ranchman, wearing regulation cow- 
boy costume, came to meet us. Andrews drove to 
the rude horse-block, but our host’s sturdy arms 
were so much more inviting, that even Mrs. Gum- 
midge, with all her dignity, was lightly swung 
over the wheel and landed on the log door-step, 
where she stood in a rapture of admiring delight, 
broken most unpoetically by an: exceedingly fat 
woman, who opened the door, saying, with a 
cordial smile: ‘“‘ Walk right inter th’ settin’-room, 
ma’am !” and then we saw what might be accom- 
plished with coarse sheeting and cheap calico. 

Over the logs and flimsy scantling partitions, 
breadths of unbleached cotton were closely nailed. 
The ceiling was covered in the same way. A cheap 
painted wash-stand served for a table, and four 
wooden chairs completed the furnishing. In our 
bedrooms, we found brilliant calico stretched 
upon laths for curtains; tin candlesticks, a single 
chair, a small wash-stand and most unpromising- 
looking beds. These were better than we feared, 
since beneath the corn-husk mattress was the 
blessed woven wire. 

The meals were palatable, though no butter or 
milk was obtainable. The ponderous cups held 
nearly a pint; the spoons were of tin, and the 
steel forks had only three tines, but everything 
was exquisitely clean. Moreover, our coarse table- 
cloth had not only a wide pink border—it was 
fringed! What more could we ask? The moon 
and stars shone brilliantly in the purple sky when 
we retired, and the air was chill, but we did not 
dream of awakening to a hoar-frost on the 27th 
of August. That was exactly what happened, 
however, for the mercury had dropped below 
freezing-point. Our host built a rousing fire in 
the ‘‘settin’-room,” and the welcome heat soon 
penetrated our quarters, but we went to breakfast 
in our ulsters,:and were quite ready to credit the 
yarns told by an engineer the previous evening. 
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the passengers never 
knowed we'd left 
the rails.” 

At eight o’clock 
we were once more 
on our way. The 
keen crispness of 
the air was intoxi- 
cating; the sun 
shone splendidly, 
and the road lay 
through the forest 
primeval. Such a 
crooked, tangled 
route as it was! 

Nan’s delight 
broke forth in song. 
Her rich, clear voice 
woke all the echo- 
nymphs, who sent 
back their greeting 
in softly musical 
roulades ; the sigh- 
ing pines and the 
rushing rives served 
for an accompani- 
ment, and when 
she ceased, our 


‘* Why, bless you,” he declared, ‘‘in /dyho the | taciturn driver looked round, exclaiming heartily: 


snow-crusts is so firm, that many a time I’ve run | “ Wa’al, miss ! 
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The Snake River frequently crossed our 
track, but we were quite used to fording, and 
rather enjoyed the rockaby-baby method of 
going down, down, downy till we struck the 
pebbly bed. Sometimes the swift current 
pressed the wheels till we seemed sweeping 
down the stream with a dizzying sway, but 
. the horses plodded on, and dragged us safely 
up the further bank. 

Antelope Park lay before us when we 
emerged from the forest. Its rank grasses, 
already golden ripe, made it resemble one 
immense harvest-field ; the slopes of the foot- 
hills were dark with crowding pines, and be- 
fore us, snow-crowned, lay the Delectable 
Mountains of our pilgrimage! The Snake 
River appeared a shining ribbon threading 
and binding the billowy stretches of prairie, 
and the only sounds were those of the rhyth- 
mically falling hoof- beats. How endless 
seemed that long, straight road till we turned 
once more into a mountain-gorge ! 

We were due at Manley’s at noon, but our 
poor ill-fed horses could not be urged, so it 
was long past two o’clock when the welcome 
cabin came in sight. There we had an ex- 
cellent dinner, with great goblets of delicious 
cream, to cheer us on our way. 

Steadily upward we climbed for two hours. 
It was slow work, and when we reached the 
base of the last mountain marking the great 
Divide, every one alighted. It makes me 
breathless now to recall that long, panting 
pull. Used to forced marching, the Major 
strode ahead with provoking ease, while our- 
feminine garments annoyed us so constantly, 
that for once we would have donned Mary 
Walker’s trousers willingly. Half way up, 
we stood aside to let a troop of twenty horses 
pass. They looked wonderfully pretty and 
graceful as they trotted in single file, winding 
down the steep, zigzag way, and behind them 
came the wagons of their owners. The flash- 
ing eyes, the gleaming teeth, barbaric opu- 
lence of ear-rings and gorgeous coloring of 
raiment marked them gypsies. Some of the 
women walked with a free, swinging, yet 
stately gait, smiling a courteous greeting as 
they passed. 

When at length we reached the crest, no 
one gave a thought to the precedent fatigue. 
Our elevation was 7,350 feet ! and our cyclo- 
rama lay beneath us, a hundred miles in 
extent. Down in the valley on our rigit 
gleamed the Henry and Jackson Lakes. From 
Henry: Lake the Snake River trickles away, 
«mere silver thread, ever widening as it 
winds toward far Oregon, where it blends 
with that grand Columbia River of the 
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North. Mountain ranges, majestic in their 
amethystine robes, wooed the clouds with their 
soaring peaks, against the horizon-lines, while 
nearer foot-hills were either sombre with thick 
growths of evergreens, or gray with leafless 
ghosts of trees kiiled by resistless fires. So far 
below us were they, that bare trunks eighty feet 
high looked only like velvet pile smoothly molded 
over mountain-slopes. 

We stood silently gazing, fixing the glorious 
picture in our hearts, till, with a little tremble 
of resistless emotion, Nan began the Ze Dewm. 
The Major’s rich baritone instantly accompanied 
her, and never in any builded temple has that 
magnificent psalm been more fittingly sung. 

As the last note died away, poor Andrews, wip- 
ing his eyes with the back of his rough hand, 
muttered, in a choked voice : *‘ T’het’s jest grand ! 
I never hearn nothin’ like it nowhere! Thank 
ye! Thank ye, miss! The angels must sing like 
that !” 

It was long past sunset when- we caught our 
first glimpse of Fire Hole Basin. The descent 
thither was so fearfully steep and stumpy, that 
we were well shaken. Our horses slipped and 
wallowed in a soil like volcanic ashes; centres of 
gravity seemed nowhere, yet nothing mattered, 
for our long-cherished dream was coming glo- 
riously true, and Goblin-land lay at our feet. 

From countless hot springs and geysers love- 
Hest wreaths of vapor drifted skyward. I could 
only think of some wide battle-field from whose 
batteries the smoke and constant cannonading 
poured. Vast silvery spaces surrounding these 
seething springs were like snow-drifts forgotten 
by the past Winter, which langhing Summer had 
allowed to linger in her green meadows. Through 
these great meadows, shining rivers made fantastic 
curves, and just in the centre of the valley the 
brilliant red roofs of the hotel cottages put a note 
of vivid color. 

One more ford, a last convulsive effort of our 
jaded horses, and we gained the log hotel. Here 
we found the same queer partitions we had seen 
at Snake River. Mere sheeting covering thin 
boards, and such wide cracks that every word of 
ordinary conversation was audible from room to 
room, while you could ‘easily ‘tell how long your 
neighbors kept ‘their ‘candles ‘burning. 

Ushered to our box-like apartments, the porter 
immediately brought a brimming bucket of hot 
mineral water which he described ‘‘as soft as 
silk.” We found it all he promised, and later, 
ordering a bath of the same magical fluid, we 
were conscious of a distinctly new delight. No 
one can fancy the pleasure of such an experience ! 
It must be tried. 

In the common parlor, a distinguished New 
Yorker (whose parade of piety and wealth makes 
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his eminence) sat reading—a Seaside Library 
novel! Three happy-faced Germans came to 
write and chatter at the same table; his reproy- 
ing glances made no impression on their Teutonic 
sensibilities, and every one smiled when he wrath- 
fully stalked out to the office, to reappear with 
the porter bearing a lamp for his exclusive use. 
Later, we were very much amused by the -nes- 
sages the great man ordered transmitted over the 
telephone. His full name was used in each in- 
stance: ‘* Mr. desires another sol- 
dier sent down ‘to escort his party to the Falls 
to-morrow morning,” etc. “ Mr. 
desires eight rooms reserved at the Falls Hotel ; 
also, Mr. wishes saddle-horses put 
aside for the exclusive use of his party.” 

We ought to have been awe-struck, but we were 
not, and the next morning, when we started for 
the Upper Basin, we met the soldier detailed for 
extra escort. Poor fellow! He had ridden forty 
miles in the night for a nabob’s whim, and must 
farther endure the journey to the Falls that day! 
yet there was no possible need of other protection 
on the way between the stations than the regular 
patrol. E 

Oh, what a ride we had that morning! Over 
the forests soared the ceaseless wreaths of snowy 
vapor, tell-tales of the hot springs which we 
reached in half an hour. We drove across acres 
of rock covered with filmy breadths of rippling 
water, and only left the wagon at the edge of the 
formation.” This term is constantly used to 
designate the curious deposit of mineral salts. 
To those who have trodden its coral-like reefs, 
the word is magical, bringing a ‘vision of ala- 
baster wrought by elfin fingers in dainty patterns 
of fantastic foliage and fairy flowering. It was 
eminently necessary to ponder well the paths of 
our feet, for the formation was everywhere cov- 
ered with water. Cold, it would not have mat- 
tered much, but boiling hot, the experiment 
might prove unpleasant. (Mem:—Don’t forget 
your sandals, ladies, when you are going to in- 
spect geysers !) 

Andrews shambled ahead in his queer, apa- 
thetic teamster fashion, but as he drew near the 
great Fountain he grew alive, and shouted: 

“‘Ye’d better hurry up! She’s gittin’ ready 
ter shewt !” 

Having obeyed, we found the great circular 
pool in wildest commotion. Its sullen growling 
became now and then an angry snarl; the wa- 
ters heavily heaved in great swells, then break- 
ing, sent showers of glittering drops far above 
our heads; but the grand outburst was so delayed 
that we turned to inspect the adjacent pools. 

How infinitely lovely they were! Each had its 
individual charm of form or color. Some, per- 
fectly calm, lay smiling up at the blue heaven ; 
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others lightly stirred, as if sympathizing with the 
violent throes of the Fountain; but all were so 
crystal clear that we ceuld gaze far down their 
pearl - incrusted throats. Reluctantly leaving 
them, we stumbled along a stony, juniper -bor- 
dered pathway to the famous ‘Paint Pots.” 

Who would ever imagine that decorous dame 
Nature could play such mad pranks as those every- 
where manifest in the Yellowstone regton ? Ap- 
parently she has held her secret revels here for 
ages. Fancying the solitude impenetrable, she 
has cast aside her usual regularity of demeanor, 
and found delight in contradicting her own laws. 

Every one must laugh at the Paint Pots! 
Comical, fascinating, spluttering, puzzling things ! 
Did you ever chance to hear clothes boiling on a 
washing-day ? Do you recollect the growling 
rumble of the water among the obstructing linen ? 
—the exultant “pop” and hiss, when the suds 
at length succeeded in ‘‘ boiling over”? So 
sound the Paint Pots! but their struggle to boil 
over is always abortive, amounting only to little 
ridiculous explosions, which leave for afew sec- 
onds quantities of beheaded bubbles circled by 
pretty rings. The substance is so pasty that these 
rings cannot spread more than a few inches, and 
the growl of defeat goes on perpetually. How 
like our own helpless human nature amid con- 
stant failure and disappointment was the impo- 
tent commotion ! 

The largest Pot, or pool, is at least fifty feet in 
diameter. Fancy an enormous bowl of boiling cus- 
tard tinted with strawberry-juice, and you have 
its likeness. Smaller Pots were all about us, 
seething and spluttering as if they were of vast 
importance—again very much like fussy little 
humanities. They were variously tinted, some 
being greenish, others blue-gray, and one gam- 
boge, but the prevailing color was a_ bright 
shrimp-pink. 

The Major thrust a long stick into one, and 
like curious children, we each verifred the smooth- 
ness of the pretty mixture. No grinder of colors 
ever reduced his paint to finer texture, and we re- 
membered Silas Lapham. The whole place was 
sternly suggestive of Pluto’s dominion, for the 
sulphurous exhalations half stifled us, yet we 
hated to turn away, though we were rewarded 
the next moment, for the Fountain gave us glori- 
ous greeting, sending its magnificent jet so high 
that, as we gazed, we seemed ourselves trans- 
formed into naturalized citizens of Goblin-land. 

If tne Lower Basin satisfied all previous fan- 
cies, the marvels of the Upper Basih astounded 
us. The “‘ Grotto,” the ‘‘ Castle,” the ‘‘ Lone 
Star,” the ‘‘ Giant,” the ‘‘ Bee-hive,” the “ Splen- 
did” and the ‘‘ Giantess ” form a dazzing galaxy 
of geyser stars, while nearer the hotel, ‘ Old 
Faithful” dominates all the valley. From the 
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cone of the ‘‘ Giant ” came no hint of approach- 
ing eruption, and the woe of a disappointed hope 
effaced all the gladness of already accomplished 
desires. Of course we grumbled a little as we 
drove away toward the hotel. 

«*Ye'll be sure to see ‘Old Faithful,’ anyhow, 
an’ p’r’aps the ‘Giant’ ‘ll go off when we come 
back !” said Andrews, consoli>gly, but all the way 
up the road we followed the example of Mrs. Lot, 
looking backward till our necks ached with the 
strain. We were not afraid of turning into salt, 
but we might have become incrusted with “ for- 
mation.” 

The site of the hotel was well chosen. From 
its piazza you may overlook all the ‘ Basin,” 
while within a stone’s- throw “Old Faithful” 
comes to time every sixty-five minutes! We 
had hardly set foot upon the piazza when some 
one shouted in eestasy, ‘‘ By Jove! there goes the 
‘Giant’!” There was a rush, a mere glimpse 
of some army-blue trousers, and in a breath the 
wearer of those garments was in his saddle, tear- 
ing down the valley to give general notice of the 
event. Several camping parties had been waiting 
four days in the vicinity, while others, who, like 
the kings and prophets of the hymn, “desired it 
long,” had gone “‘ without the sight.” Were we 
not in luck ? 

We gave one swift glance at the mighty ascend- 
ing pillar of cloud, then, scrambling back anyhow 
to our places, drove rapidly down the hill. 

Will any one, who has beheld the ‘‘ Giant,” ever 
forget the scene ? All about the pulpit-like crater 
lie acres of streaming ‘‘ formation,” but you never 
think that wonderful till the first overwhelming, 
paralyzing amazement has passed. Then, catch- 
ing a long, sobbing breath as you come back to 
sentient existence, you look about as you might if 
suddenly landed in the moon, and begin to exam- 
ine details. Probably you are standing in a pool 
of water. You did not know it, and would not 
have cared if you had known it. What was any 
physical discomfort compared with such a spec- 
tacle ? 

Straight away and aloft shoots the vast column 
of steam and boiling water, till at a height of 250 
feet the splendid jet breaks in cascades of jewel- 
spray, while the vapor still soars, launching afloat 
great fleets of cloud-ships. The wind snatches 
the dazzling masses, tears them, blows them in 
sheet-like drifts, which instantly descend, form- 
ing pointed arches like the front of some superb 
Gothic cathedral, whose silver spire ever towers 
high in air. Glorious! stupendous! appalling ! 
Our greed of the wonderful was for once satisfied 
to the uttermost. Sight absorbed all other senses, 
till the mighty throb, throb of the ‘‘ Giant’s ” la- 
boring pulse struck our reawakened hearing. 

Then we wandered about the crater, heedlessly 
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crossing the steaming formation, staring at other 
groups, as if amazed to find anything or any- 
body real, and wishing for the genius of a Dante 
to fitly picture the scene. 

As usual, Nan broke the general trance, saying, 
in a tone of intense conviction: ‘Now I know 
where the clouds are made! There wasn’t one 
in all the sky when we came, but just look now /” 

Surely she was right. The fair heaven was 
crowded with white squadrons of cloud - ships 
sweeping away to the west, where they would lie 


The principal sight on the way back to Fire 
Hole was Hell’s Half Acre, but we were too weary 
to examine the place closely. It was once the 
crater of an active volcano; now it is a prismatic 
lake inclosing countless boiling springs. 

Queen’s weather again the next day, if there 
was a bit of a chill in the air; but that same 
chill shook out a new manifestation of excellence 
in our matchless porter. When we were ready to 
start, John brought a pair of heavy gray blankets 
which he tucked about us, observing: “ The ladies 
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in the sunset-harbor till all their sails should be 
tinted with glowing crimson and gold. Who 
might guess their final haven ? 

Returning to the hotel, we secured our needed 
luncheon, and then sat down very near ‘“ Old 
Faithful.” True to its reputation, the miracle 
was wrought ‘on time.” The column is not so 
immense, nor does it soar quite so high, as that 
of the “Giant,” but oh! how enchanting! It 
rushes up with a rocket’s whiz for 160 feet, and 
coquets with the sunshine for just five minutes, 


will find it awful cold up yonder, and you can 
bring these back.” 

It was already ‘‘awful cold,” and we blessed 
John with the blessing of those who would have 
been ‘‘ready to perish,” but for his !:indness. 

At noon we camped beside Front Creek, a 
funny little stream of delicious water. At this 
point we began meeting the Northern Pacific 
stages. The roomy, well-appointed equipages 
made the contrast with our own shabby “ outfit” 
very provoking. A little beyond Front Creek 


the road branches 
toward the right. 
There lies the 
course to the Yel- 
lowstone Lake, but 
we, who had seen 
Tahoe, did not care 
to make the extra 
day’s journey. The 
Falls were our ob- 
jective point, and 
far away glittcred 
the white dome of 
Sulphur Mountain. 
At least 500 feet in 
height rises this hill 
of solid sulphur. 
At its base, and 
close beside our 
path, we found the 
loveliest —and—the 
worst-smelling hot 
spring ever known. 
The pool is perhaps 
35 feet in diameter. 
Its borders are 
gemmed with row 
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upon row of sul- 
phur crystals. 
Brown, red, 
shrimp - pink 
and pale-yellow 
are harmoni- 
ously mingled, 
and in their 
midst lies the 
milky-green 
water. The 
liquid surges, 
tosses, rises in 
foam-crested 
ridges, then 
with a hoarse 
growl uplifts a 
fountain of ex- 
quisite beauty. 
As you exclaim 
in admiration, 
the odor reaches 
and stifles you. 
It is so disgust- 
ing, so vile, that 
you will flee at 
once. Ugh! 
We caught 
our first view of 
the Yellowstone 
River about two 


vid 


‘o'clock. Superb 


walls of dark-gray 
granite hemmed the 
channel on either 
side ; forests of pine 
and spruce shadow- 
ed the swiftly sweep- 
ing water, so utter- 
ly unconscious how 
soon every crystal 
drop would be 
churned and dashed 
to vaporous foam. 
As we neared the 
hotel, we heard the 
roar of the Upper 
Fall, and knew the 
Grand Cafion was 
almost in view. The 
hotel was even more 
shanty-like than 
any we had seen, 
resembling very 
much a_ primitive 
boarding - house on 
Martha’s Vineyard 
in the good old 
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camp - meeting times. We found a mammoth 
stove of sheet-iron in the general office, and the 
partitions were the same skeleton things we hac 
known. This time, however, no friendly sheeting 
covered the cracks and knot-holes, but we only 
laughed and hung up our extra wraps by way of 
tapestry. Had we not once, in Colorado, staid at 
a hotel where the partitions were hardly higher 
than a man’s head, leaving wide spaces to the 
beams above? We ascertained that the blessed 
wire mattress was present, and then went out to 
mount our horses. 

The bridle-path follows the very brink of the 
precipice, but our nerves had been steadied by 
many a precedent experience among the Sierras, 
so that the danger was only a new element of fas- 
cination. Directly beneath us, over black, ragged 
rocks, tributary streams dashed their pretty, sil- 
very cascades ; at our right, the Upper Fall 
thundered away, and we caught one glimpse of 
its rushing whiteness; then we crossed a tiny 
bridge of tilting poles, and—the marvel of the 
Grand Cafion burst upon us! 

When Moran’s picture of this cafion was placed 
in the Senate Corridor at Washington many a 
skeptical observer remarked that such vivid col- 
oring was impossible in any natural scenery ; but 
in the presence of the real view, the living rocks 
declare the impotence of any human genius to 
represent their brilliant tones. I stood again be- 
‘ore Moran’s picture a few days since. The col- 
ors that used to seem too strong were dim and 
® faded compared with those my memory showed 
me. 

The beautiful falls in the Yosemite drop from 
their awful height over solemn cliffs of black and 
gray, but the Yellowstone is alone in its gorgeous 
splendor. Who shall be inspired with phrases 
that may fitly express the sweep of rapturous 
emotion when such revelations meet the eye ? 
To try to tell it by any grouping of ordinary 
words seems absurd; to feel it/—oh! it is to 
catch one glorious glimpse of the splendid ecstasy 
an untrammeled soul might know. 

After two miles of spasmodic jogging over the 
very uneven trail, we reached Point Lookout and 
dismounted. The Point is an odd spur of chalky 
rock shooting out some twenty feet below the edge 
of the precipice. In shape and size it very much 
resembles a ship’s bowsprit. The scramble thither 
wus neither easy nor graceful. Only one person 
could cling or sit at the extreme point where the 
view was most sublime, and then the daring sight- 
seer hung directly over the abyss. 

A thousand feet below us, in a passion of impo- 
tent rage, the river writhed along. It was so 
lovely in its wrath, however, that we were fain 
to watch its course and leave the thunder-chal- 
lenge of the Falls unnoticed. The water is ex- 
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quisitely green, having the peculiar changeful 
lustre of rich silken fabrics. For brief lengths 
it was brilliantly, vividly clear ; at the next bend, 
shadowed and deepened, each ripple crested with 
foam, it moved onward like some splendid eme- 
rald serpent whose scales were edged with silver, 
and it seemed as if we might hear an angry hiss, 
but not one murmur reached us. 

The plunge of the Yellowstone Fall is 360 
feet—more than twice the height of Niagara! 
Clouds of spray and mist veil more than half its 
length. Among these, rainbows are everywhere 
astray, tangling their bright hues in fascinating 
combinations against the gleaming background 
of the falling torrent. 

Mrs, Gummidge sat as if entranced. All her 
heart was in her eyes; then, at length, having 
found her metaphor, she exclaimed: ‘It looks 
exactly like the ‘Giant’ upside down !” 

The words had scarcely left her lips when Nan 
called from the bank: ‘‘Mamma! Say! Doesn’t 
the Fall look exactly like the ‘Giant’ upside 
down ?” c 

The sun was settling in the west, and we were 
summoned for the return march, but obeyed with 
a reluctance only one remove from flat rebellion. 
The mention of supper seemed a blasphemy. 
Then, after voraciously consuming that meal— 
which was a necessary parenthesis in our trans- 
port—we walked to the Upper Fall. The stroll 
was over a woodland path, and the air was de- 
licious with sylvan scents. Great shelves of rock 
make admirable resting - places upon the very 
brink of the cataract, where we sat to gloat at 
our ease over the new revelation. 

Then, shivering, we went indoors, We shivered 
much more the next morning while we made our 
toilets with benumbed fingers. August and shiv- 
ering are usually incompatible, but that morning 
no possible glory of scenery was half so attractive 
as the hideous sheet-iron stove in the office. 
Every one crowded round it as if it were a shrine. 

By the time breakfast was over our faithful 
Andrews was ready. The exciting sting of the 
sunlit outer air was quite another thing from the 
imprisoned chill of the hotel. It braced every 
nerve and set all our pulses gladly leaping when 
we started for the Mammoth Hot Springs over a 
new path. 

Up hill and down dale we went, chiefly follow- 
ing the broad Government road, and reaching 
Norris Geyser Basin in time for Juncheon at an- 
other shanty. The geysers here are less notable 
than those of the Upper Basin. The ‘‘ Monarch” 
is the grandest, and we humbly demanded audi- 
ence of his majesty, but after waiting an hour we 
left his ante-chamber in disgust. 

We passed the great Obsidian Cliffs. Volcanic 
glass fused and upheaved in grand black masses ! 
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Each successive layer is curiously yeined and pol- 
ished, while the winds of uncounted years have 
brought to all the crevices a scanty soil, bearing 
agrowth of grass and fern. Broken bits of the 
curious substance lay all about in shining frag- 
ments. Many of them were like agate in their 
beautiful wavy lines. Past lake and forest and 
winding brook we went, meeting gangs of road- 
laborers, whose picturesque camps were half-hid- 
den by trees, and ever nearing the great Snow 
Mountains. 

At one point, called the Golden Gate, we passed 


between the towering crags of the mountain on |, 


our left, and a huge fragment standing like a 
sentinel tower to guard the pass. Here the color- 
ing was so gorgeous that Nan declared “‘ the rocks 
had been stained by the sunsets they had faced 
for ages.” 

At the last curve, we saw below us the hotels 
and—the Terraces! It was only three o’clock 
when we finished the ride at the Mammoth Hot 
Springs Hotel. The building lacks beauty of out- 
line, and its color offends the eye as its awkward 
name vexes the ear, but it 7s a hotel—not a log- 
eabin or a shanty. The piazzas are broad, the 
corridors are spacious, and tourists have a pleas- 
ant way of leaving the drawing-rooms to their 
upholstered horror, while they gather in the wide 
central office. 

We found our rooms exceedingly pleasant, but 
we quickly ‘* dumped ” our traps, and started for 
those matchless Terraces. All through the valley 
the verdure of Summer was still spread, and, in 
the midst of this, the white levels climbing sky- 
ward seemed a celestial stair-way leading to the 
heaven of our dreams. The splendid succession 
of steps are as regularly placed as those by which 
you approach St. Peter’s, only the Terraces are so 
dazzlingly white, and their surface so delicately 
fluted, that they seem of yesterday. 

No wildest fancy of Jules Verne, nor fantastic 
tale of Oriental invention, ever described any- 
thing like the exquisite, fascinating beauty of the 
scene. Frost- work, Jace- work, coral - fret and 
daintiest porcelain moldings were under our feet, 
while the apparent alabaster was threaded by rib- 
bons of brilliant color. The purity of the strange 
place is its greatest wonder till you note the al- 
most invisible films of scalding water constantly 
flooding the formation. These accumulate, mak- 
ing rivulets so crystal clear that no hint is given 
of the coloring held in solution, yet every tiny 
channel has its own vivid tint. 

When, at length, we stood breathlessly happy 
upon the highest level, we were among Nature’s 
crown-jewels. Such bewildering, ravishing group- 
ing of flashing gems set in frosted silver! Each 
jewel was incontestably of the purest water—a 
pool of surpassing lucent loveliness. The largest 
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was-a sapphire, circled with rows of brown topaz, 
pink rubies and crystal; another was an ame- 
thyst, nestling in borders of Byzantine mosaic ; 
next, a cluster of fire-opals glowed and paled 
within a turquois rim; and yonder lay an eme- 
rald bound in silver, while aqua marines,. with 
settings of Etruscan gold, were dotted everywhere. 
Could the vision of St. John at Patmos have been 
fairer than the scene about us, with the fathom- 
less blue sky bending over it all, and the sunset 
glery in the west broken by great gates of pearl ? 
We were apparently astray in cloud-land. 

We trod lightly along the cloud-paths lest our 
human feet might crush their dainty tissue, and 
only when once again in the valley did we recog- 
nize how weary were our mortal muscles. 

Our last day was occupied by the pilgrimage 
back to Fire Hole over a road we had not seen. 

Crossing the Gibbon Meadows, we saw a sign 
indicating the Gibbon Paint Pots. 

**Oh, the lovely things! I must see those !” 
cried Nan. 

We had only to follow our noses, for the brim- 
stone odor floats far afield. One “Pot” was 
filled with clotted gore, another was liquid gam- 
boge, while burnt sienna and violet were plenti- 
ful. While we stood admiring them, a party of 
scientific Englishmen came with their usual ag- 
gravating coolness in the presence of the greatest 
marvels. They gave chemical names to all the 
beautiful colors, speculated on their remarkable 
qualities, and remarked : ‘‘ We’ve seen the same 
thing in Australia, don’t you know !” 

“‘T don’t believe they ever saw anything at all 
like it!” muttered Nan, with indignation, then 
she flashed such a glance from her mischievous 
eyes, that the youngest Briton never looked at 
the Paint Pots again while she remained, and the 
Major lectured her for flirting. 

Rainbows had been most distinctive features 
throughout our journey, and a slight sun-shower 
provided a final spectacle of matchless magnifi- 
cence. The glorious arch spanned the entire 
valley, while against the sombre clouds two copies 
were painted, almost as radiant as the original. 

It was sunset when we reached Fire Hole for 
the last time. The place had now a home-like 
air. Every hour had brought some freight of 
gladness; our dream of the Yellowstone had 
‘‘come true.” 

All the long way back to Beaver Cafion we 
looked eagerly for the famous Tetons, but they 
were hidden in clouds. Snows rested thickly on 
all the mountain-peaks, and a bitter wind moaned 
its prophecy of Winter desolation, but Nan’s elo- 
quence about her ‘‘Goblin-land” never flagged. 
The elves have it to themselves now, but for the 
sake of our bright fay they had entertained us 
with cousinly courtesy. 
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THEE AND ME.—'‘‘I TOUCHED HER SATIN SLEEVE, WHISPERING, INAUDIBLY TO ALL EARS BUT HERS, ‘REMEMBER, 
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“THEE AND ME.” 
A FLAME FROM A CHRISTMAS HEARTH. 


HEAVEN had suddenly opened in the little 
brown cottage of Grandfather Darling, in Willow 
Lane. 

Mark and Dorothy, sitting in shy silence before 
the wide, old-fashioned chimney-place, with its 
Christmas festival of blazing logs, started with a 
simultaneous movement to replace a falling brand 
that sent a shower of starry sparks over the 
hearth. As the work was completed, their hands 
accidentally touched, and their eyes, as Dorothy 
looked up, met in one fascinated gaze from 
which ntéither could withdraw. Softly, as if by 
some natural law of shadows, the silhouette fig- 
ures on the opposite wall blended in one, with 
interlocked arms and face bent to face. 

“Dear, I love you.” 

It might have been only the ecstatic murmur 
of the flames drinking the blood of the orchard- 
wood consecrated to the glory of the Christmas- 
eve. Possibly the blending of the figures was 
only a fantastic play of the shadows, after all. 

The fire, eating deeper into the heart of the 
apple-branches, suddenly burst in a flood of light 
over the youth and maid, sitting again—she with 
face down bent, he with eyes eagerly seeking, but 
no longer finding, hers. 

In that blissful swoon of sense, all her blood 
had rushed back upon her heart, leaving her face 
shining with a white, still-soul radiance ; but now 
the red current was surging up to th espirals of 
blonde hair blowing about her forehead, and 
tingling with strange thrills to the finger-tips of 
the hand, fluttering like that of a newly captured 
bird, in that of the suddenly bold lover. 

Grandfather Darling, in his favorite nook by 
the hearth-stone, with his white head bowed upon 
the hand which had shielded his eyes from the 
heavenly pantomime before the Christmas blaze, 
here lifted his serene old face and turned toward 
Dorothy, who was blushing with holy shame. 

“Seems, child, as if she was here to-night,” 
he said, in a soft, reverent way, and sighing 
tremulously. 

“Yes, I hope she is, grandfather,” Dorothy 
breathed, as reverently, but with a new, thrilling 
inflection of voice that moved him strangely. 

He turned and looked at her more closely, with 
a deep lustre in his still clear, dark eyes. 

What he saw was the familiar face, transfigured 
with a beauty whose inward source his old heart 
recognized in the faintly renewed thrills of its 
own love. 

“¢ Perhaps thee would like to have me tell thee 
about our wooing ?” he said, seeing beyond the 
shining outline of Dorothy’s face the darker, 


more passionate and absorbing background of her 
lover's. 

“Oh, yes, grandfather,” breathed Dorothy’s 
flute-tones again. 

«Yes, yes, grandfather,” echoed the deep bass 


of Mark Ellis. 


The blaze from a thoroughly enkindled branch 
of wood just then lit up, with a supernatural 
glow, a portion of the wall opposite grandfather, 
where hung a portrait to which all eyes suddenly 
and instinctively turned. 

It was that of a young woman, not much older 
than Dorothy, dressed in the quaint, simple fash- 
ion of grandfather’s youth ; the beautiful face, in 
the flash and flicker of the firelight, seeming full 
of the sparkle and flush of life that had kindled 
its subject fifty years before. 

** She—she was more than ¢hat,” the old lover 
said, marking the transfiguration of the portrait, 
which, nevertheless, paled beside the reality of 
his inner vision. 

‘‘She looked like —like Dorothy,” suggested 
young Ellis, paying the highest tribute possible 
to the lovely portrait. 

«« Somewhat,” asserted grandfather, slowly, and 
with a mental reservation not in Dorothy’s favor. 
‘‘She was beautiful as—as an angel, children. 
That is what she was—an angel. I couldn’t have 
lived without her. Yet I came near missing her. 
IT never told thee, did I? We never talked about 
it—not to others. But now I see—yes, I see thee 
can understand. 

*“ We were far apart in station. I was but a 
poor Quaker lad. She was a rich lady. And 
when I say that, I don’t mean only that she was 
the daughter of a wealthy man, but that she was 
rich in all the heavenly graces that thee can see 
faintly imaged there.” 

And he lifted his hand as in benediction toward 
the portrait on the wall. 

«Yes, grandfather,” asserted Dorothy, moving 
to a low seat by his side, close followed by the 
lover, who, taking the chair she had just vacated, 
drew near enough to possess himself again of her 
hand, as though that were a medium of commu- 
nication with the divine sphere which seemed to 
have descended upon them. 

“‘ We met as the high and the low,” continued 
Grandfather Darling. ‘‘ She came sometimes to 
my flower-market, and I chose for her the richest 
and fairest blossoms of their kind, presenting 
them with a hand that would tremble shamefully 
in spite of me.” 

«Yes ?” smiled Mark, sympathetically, with a 
thrilling pressure of the hand in his. 
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‘* The money that she left for the flowers, 
which her touch made sacred I could never drop 
with that of other customers. It fell in a vase 
consecrated to such use, and I gave it to her 
church, where I often went, but with the hope of 
seeing her, taking my part in the solemn re- 
sponses, that I might mingle my voice with hers. 
I ought not to tell thee such things. It was very 
wrong ‘f 

Grandfather Darling paused, a deep flush creep- 
ing up to his white hair. 

*-Dear grandfather,” murmured Dorothy, lay- 
ing her blonde head in tend:r forgiveness on his 
knee. 

‘*IT see thee can understand,” he replied, 
simply. 

** Do not fear,” responded young Ellis, assur- 
ingly. 

** Sometimes;”” went on the narrator, ‘she 
would ride past my gurdens on her beautiful 
horse, which she sat as a queen on her throne, 
and then my eyes would follow her till she dis- 
appeared from view—ay, and beyond, for I still 
seemed to see het where she was not. 

‘© One day, a wisp of paper, tossing across the 
way as she came galloping down the street, fright- 
ened her horse, which reared so suddenly aside 
that his fair burden was cast against the stone 
block by my door. Breathless, I rushed out, 
caught her in my arms, and bore her in, before 
another, as I thought, could mark the accident. 

*- She was white and still as the dead, and all 
my untold love burst forth in words I had never 
given to the air before. I even dared to kiss the 
hand I was chafing, in my passion ; and suddenly 
she opened her eyes and gazed up at me, as 
though I were of another world. 

***Why did you wake me ? she caid, at last. 
‘I thought I had gone to heaven, and I was 


so happy, because there I should not marry Clay. 


Russell.’ 

‘© At that instant the man himself—Clay Rus- 
sell—rushed in, exclaiming oyer the danger, the 
tidings of which a messenger had just carried to 
him; and he gathered her in his arms and bore 
her off to the carriage in waiting, leaving me but 
the burning memory of those eyes that seemed 
to have opened in my very soul. 

‘After that, I heard of the approaching nup- 
tials of Esther Stuart and Clay Russell, and I had 
orders to reserve all my roses and finest flowers 
for decoration of the church, on an evening in 
the heart of June.” 

“Ah! grandfather, that was so hard for thee,” 
murmured Dorothy, tenderly. 

“It was the twining of funeral-wreaths for me 
indeed, my Dolly; but I did my duty well, even 
to the strewing of the roses in the way of the 
bridal procession. I could not help it, though— 
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the thing I did. When I flung my last rich offer- 
ing at her feet, a strange impulse seized me, and 
I touched her satin sleeve, whispering, inaudibly 
to all ears but hers: 

““ «Remember, it is before God !’ 

‘Her face, if possible, turned a shade paler 
than it was. A smothered cry broke from her 
lips, and she fell fainting in her father’s arms. A 
wild confusion now ensued, and there was no 
wedding that evening. A long illness followed, 
and when Esther Stuart recovered, she declined 
to marry Clay Russell.” 

«And then, grandfather ?” inquired Dorothy, 
eagerly. 

The old man was silent, but the expression of 
his face, as he sat gazing into the fire, was one of 
beatific content. 

The young lovers looked at each other with un- 
derstanding of a memory which could not be bab- 
bled about. 

To the fancy of each the subsequent events 
were clear. 

“‘We were married on Christmas-eve, five years 
later,” at length added the old lover, gently. 
‘And always thereafter, on Christmas-eve, we 
sat by a blazing fire like this, not talking much, 
but seeming to see further and further into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. I tell thee now, because 
I see thee will know.” 

Another silence ensued —a silence eloquent 
to the sense of the group beside the radiant 
hearth. 

‘Strange, how one by one the dear children 
passed away, as though hastening to the upper 
world to greet the beautiful one when she came,” 
mused Grandfather Darling, who seemed in the 
silent interval to have been traveling over the 
stretch of years between the Then and Now. 
‘And at last there is only three left—Dorothy 
Darling—the joy of the old man’s hearth.” 

‘And the joy of the young man’s heart,” sup- 
plemented Mark Ellis, venturing te touch his 
lips to the hand in his own, 

“« Ay,” responded the occupant of the great 
arm-chair, stroking the blonde head leaning 
against his knee. ‘‘ But draw out the little 
round-table, my darling, and lay upon it the 
dainty china cups and plates that she loved. 
Bring in some simple cakes of thy own making, 
and let the kettle sing its song of cheer upon the 
hearth. We will have a feast of love, my chil- 
dren, and she will come to it.” 

Between the two tender servitors the order was 
softly obeyed, the fantastic shadows of the fire- 
light scarcely banished by the rose-shaded lamp. 
When the simple preparations were completed, 
Grandfather Darling bent his head in low 1+ 
vocation : ‘‘ Lord, evermore give us to eat of Thy 
bread.” 
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Dorothy’s hands trembled like lilies in the wind, 


again, feeling that the shadows had deepened 


as she poured the fragrant tea into the delicate | about the hearth since she left, he signaled her 


eups, which she touched with reverent memory of 
her who had-.loved them. What she and Ellis 
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drank therefrom was the nectar of the gods, and 
the bread they made a feint of tasting was the 
manna of heaven. What was it to Grandfather 
Darling, one might only guess by the look that he 
cast across the table to the vacant place. 

When this little rite was completed, and the 
sacred china restored to its niche beside the fire- 
place, Mark Ellis, gently bidding good-night to 
grandfather, who gave him his blessing, turned, 
as one going from paradise, to meet the hand of 


Dorothy. He could not have gained the door 
without her. She followed the guiding touch of 
his arm.- Should she not have a worshipful 


The stars tell no secrets of 
worshipful lovers. ‘The solemn hush of a snow- 
bound Winter night reigned without. Overhead, 
the brave Orion was striding up the steep of 
heaven with his glory of shining worlds. But the 
tender Pleiades, in their soft, humid blending of 
rays, seemed to the upward gazers on this Christ- 
mas-eve the truest light of Bethlehem. 

«For thee and me !” young Ellis said, with the 
triumphant sense of possession that belonged to 
the first lovers in Eden, who felt that for them 
the glories of the universe were freshly created. 

But the words spoken could have been recalled 
by neither afterward. Even the bliss of them 
would be lost in the dust-waves of time, for the 
coarse fibre of clay cannot long endure the rapt- 
ures of spirit. 

As Dorothy came back to Grandfather Darling 


glance at the stars ? 


to a seat by his side, laying his old hand kindly 
on her shining hair. 

‘Thee has chosen well,” he said. «* Thee will 
be very happy with the boy, I think; but thee 
must not expect that the way will be all like this. 
That it might be, if it were possible to hold thy 
present state of mind, is true; yet thee will slip 
down into the common world again, where thee 
has to live. But as far as thee can, Dolly, try to 
see thy lover always in the light in which thou 
seest him to-night. 

‘* And now, sweetheart, if thee will bring a pil- 
low for my head, and lay a fresh branch upon the 
fire, I will sit here for an hour longer, and dream 
that I see the lovely apple-blossoms of May un- 
folding in the blaze. I shall be happiest here. 
Thee knows—my heart does not always— rest 
easily when” I lie down.” 

“But, grandfather, let me stay with thee,” 
pleaded the girl, as she swiftly fulfilled his or- 
ders. 

“No, no, child. I have no ‘need of thee. I 
shall rest more quietly alone for an hour,” he 
said, reassuringly. ‘‘Go to thy dreams, dear. 
They will never in thy life be so sweet again. 
The Father bless thee! Good-night, my Doro- 
thy.” 

Dorothy laid her cheek caressingly to the fur- 
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rowed forehead, and, with a murmured good- 
night, went out. As the door closed softly upon 
her, the old man reached ont his arms in an 
ecstasy of longing. 
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«©Thou art here,’ 
visible presence. 
me !” 

* * * * * * 

Mark Ellis, speeding to Willow-wood early on 
the following morning, with the desire to leave 
his Christmas tokens, found, as he divined, the 
door unfastened after his exit on the previous 
evening. 

Stepping lightly in, he made his way toward 
the room where the remembered radiance of 
heaven had burned, thinking to kindle afresh 
the Christmas fire with reverent hand, and to 
leave there his gifts for the day. 

A strange chill struck to his heart as he passed 
the threshold, and he stopped short, gazing as 
one spell-bound at the scene within. 

The radiant flames that he had left had dropped 
into pale, dead ashes on the hearth, before which 
still sat Grandfather Darling, his white head 
lying back against the crimson support of his 
chair, and the peace and triumph of a holy con- 
queror showing in his immovable, calm face. 

Breaking the spell that for a moment held 
him, Ellis strode swiftly across the room, and 
bending over the still figure, laid his hand upon 
the forehead from which yesterday’s lines seemed 
almost to have wholly disappeared. It was icy 
cold. Ife touched the stiffened wrist upon the 
arm of the chair. It held no pulse. His hand 
sought the heart which had before this given 
its warning of the end. The warmth of life had 
gone out of it, and the wonderful mechanism was 
stilled forever. 

The young man stood trembling in awe and 
dread before this majesty of death. How was 
he to save Dorothy from the shock which had 
unnerved himself ? 

While he waited, wondering, and uncertain 
what to do, the door of an inner room softly 
opened, and the girl, bearing Christmas love- 
gifts in her hand, looked out with a startled air. 

‘‘Why, Mark! Are you here? And grand- 
father up so early? Why, he gave me no chance 
to play Santa Claus last night, and I thought— 
Ah, Heaven !—is—is grandfather sleeping ?” 

Mark had stepped forward, striving to stand 
between Dorothy and the sculptured figure in the 
chair. 

“< Dearest,” he said, taking her in his arms and 
hiding her face upon his breast, ‘‘let me be to 
you father, mother, sister, brother—all things 
that love can be on earth. Listen —do not 
fear! She—she came for him last night—dear 
heart.” 

A spasm of trembling ran through the slight 
form that he held, but the face was not lifted. 

The first rays of the morning sun at this mo- 
ment shot in at the eastern window, and circled 


«This hour is for thee and | 
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* he said, addressing the in- | like the halo of a saint about the white head of 


the sleeper. 

Mark Ellis turned softly around, bearing with 
him the shuddering Dorothy. 

«*See !” he said, in an assuring voice. 

The serene, smiling old face, touched by the 
full glory of the Christmas-morning sun, seemed 
transfigured with a celestial beauty. 

A great sob broke from Dorothy’s heart, on 
which her hands were closely clasped. She had 
no words. She could only gaze. 

“So,” said the lover, holding her close again— 
‘€so shall you and I together—fifty years hence, 
perhaps—pass quietly, blissfully, into the spler- 
dors of the Unseen.” 


AN OLD DICTIONARY. 
By G. L. A. 


Dr. Jounson’s famous “ Dictionary” created. 
so great a revolution in English lexicography, 
that the names and merits of its predecessors 
have been to a very large extent obscured and 
forgotten. But there were strong men before 
Agamemnon, and many industrious and worthy 
dictionary-makers before Dr. Johnson. About 
thirty different English dictionaries had been 
published between the beginning of the seven- 
the date of Dr. John- 
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teenth century and 1755, 
son’s epoch-making book. Many of these went 
through numerous editions. One of the most 
popular among many generations of students 
of the last century was that Dyche’s Dictionary. 
Of the author, the Rev. Thomas Dyche, very 
little is known. He was educated at the Free 
School at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, and sunse- 
quently worked in London as a school-master. To 
his old preceptor he gratefully dedicated his first 
publication. This was a Latin vocabulary, which 
was probably published in 1709, as the dedication 
is dated by the author from his school in Dean 
Street, Fetter Lane, 20th December, 1708. The 
book had reached a fifth edition in 1728. In 1709 
he also issued a ‘‘ Guide to the English Tongue,” 
which contains his portrait in wig, gown and 
bands, and is prefaced by lines addressed to ** My 
ingenious Friend the Author,” by Nahum Tate, 
the poet-laureate. This work became a very 
popular school- book, and went through many 
editions. A few years later Dyche became master 
of the Free School at Stratford-le-Bow, and about 
720 published a ‘Spelling Dictionary,” which 
was the last of his books issued in his life-time. 
The only other biographical fact known about 
Mr. Dyche is that, in 1719, he was cast in £300 
damages for printing and publishing a scandalous 
libel reflecting upon the conduct of a then well- 
known John Ward, of Hackney. 
The ‘‘ New General English Dictionary,” with 
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which Dyche’s name is most associated was a post- 
humous publication, given to the world in 1735, 
when its author had probably been but a few 
years dead. It is stated on the title-page to have 
been originally begun by the late Rev. Mr. Dyche, 
and to have been finished by William Pardon, 
gentleman. This dictionary was compact, of a 
handy size, and was sold for the moderate price 
of six shillings. The sale was large and contin- 
uous, the successive editions varying little, save 
in the necessary alteration of a word or two in the 
title-page. This, as was then customary, gives a 
very full and often quaintly worded description 
of the contents of the book. It is stated to be 
** peculiarly calculated for the use and improve- 
ment of such as are unacquainted with the learned 
languages,” and also to be ‘for the use of such as 
have but an imperfect idea of the English Or- 
thography.” 

The dictionary proper is preceded by an Intro- 
duction and an abstract of English Grammar. In 
the Introduction we are told, in startling con- 
trast to what is now a leading feature in all good 
dictionaries, that derivations and etymologies are 
left out of the book, because, first, of their uncer- 
tainty, and secondly, ‘‘upon account of their Use- 
lessness to those Persons that these sort of Books 
are most helpful to, which are commonly such 
whose Education, Reading and Leisure, are 
bounded within a narrow Compass.” 

The absence of all attempt at giving deriva- 
tions is much to be regretted, for many of the 
old dictionaries contain most amusing etymolog- 
ical ‘‘ shots.” The wildest guesses were made at 
the origin of words, the inquirer being generally 
led astray by some fancied resemblance in sound 
or appearance, while the key to etymology, the 
history of words, was entirely neglected. 

Mr. Dyche, like most of the old lexicographers, 
includes in his work a large number of articles on 
persons and places of more or less importance. 
These form not the least interesting feature of 
the book. Some of the geographical articles are 
very long—that on England, for instance, fills 
nearly three pages. Many refer to very insig- 
nificant places, but sometimes contain curious 
items of information. At Dodbrook, in Devon- 
shire, we are told, there is ‘‘a particular custom 
of paying to the parson tythe of a liquor called 
white ale.” Eastbourne is described as ‘seated 
near the sea, and noted for the birds called wheat- 
ears, which are caught here in great numbers.” 
Brighton is not mentioned, nor are many places 
of importance, such as Edinburgh and Paris. 
Similarly unequal is the treatment of many of 
the words in the vocabulary proper. ‘‘ Act” 

takes up a page, consisting almost entirely of an 
elaborate description of an ‘‘ Act of Faith,” with 
all its ceremonies, as prescribed and performed 


by the Inquisition. ‘‘ Religion” fills more than 
two pages, and gives an account of the various 
religions of the world. ‘‘ Eye” has nearly three 
columns, but ‘‘ear” only seven lines. Some of 
the actual definitions are curiously full—for in- 
stance, the common word ‘‘ dodge” is thus de- 
fined : ‘‘'To cavil, wrangle, prevaricate, waver, 
boggle, shuffle and cut, baffle, flinch, to fly from 
one thing to another, to hop or skip, to hide.” 
Others are extremely concise: ‘‘ Rightful” is 
simply ‘‘lawful”; ‘* Dragant ”—‘‘a gum so 
called,” and so with many more. 

Many of the definitions are quaintly and amus- 
ingly worded. ‘‘Sand-eels,” we are told, are 
“‘such as chuse to lie and live in sand.” From 
the eel’s point of view, there is probably not 
much choice in the matter. ‘ Feet” are “the 
pedestals upon which men or other creatures 
walk”; ‘‘gale” is a ‘‘sea term for a currency 
of air,” which is at least a mild way of putting 
it. ‘* Labor-in-vain ” has an article to itself, and 
is ‘“‘any fruitless attempt, such as the washine 
of a blackamoor white.” ‘‘ Lily-white,” we are 
gravely informed, is a ‘‘mock name for a chim- 
ney-sweeper.” ‘* Deosculation” is ‘‘an hearty 
or eager kissing a person with much affection 
and pleasure,” and “charmer” is “a compli- 
mental term applied by lovers to their mis- 
tresses.” Sometimes the information is rather 
surprising, as when we are told that “dreary” 
is “an old word still retained by the poets,” 
and that ‘‘sash” sometimes means ‘a girdle 
used to tie men’s night-gowns with.” 

A few unusual words are found. “ Foy” is 
said to be ‘‘a treat given by a person to his 
friends or acquaintance upon his change of, or 
bettering, his station in life, removing to a new 
habitation, going or setting out upon a journey, 
putting on new cloaths, &c.” The lovely word 
“ circumaggeration ” means a heaping round 
about. ‘ Anasarca” is “a kind of dropsy, that 
fills the whole body with pituitous humors,” a 
definition that seems itself to stand in need of 
explanation. The word “ travally,” defined as 
‘a particular beat of drum that goes round 
or through a camp, garrison, &c., in the morn- 
ing,” would appear to be a sadly mangled ver- 
sion of the reveiile. Perhaps the most remark- 
able entry is the following : “ Monosceles, people 
of Ethiopia, whom the ancients reported had but 
one leg, yet were extraordinary jumpers; they 
were also called Sczopedes, because their feet 
would shadow the body.” 

Some words would appear, from the definitions, 
to have then had significations other than those 
they now bear; a bibliographer is said to be ‘‘a 
book-seller, a trader in books,” and a novelist, 
‘an admirer of new things or changes, a news- 
monger or intelligencer.” ‘* Chromatic” is very 
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curiously defined as ‘‘one who never blushes, or 
whose color never changes.” The following ex- 
planation of ‘‘knave” is interesting and accu- 
rate: ‘ Knayve, when applied to Children, is 

a familiar word of pleasure; and anciently, 
signified a servant; so in the old translation 
of the Bible, it is rendered Paul, the knave of 
Christ ; but now it generally means a cheating, 
imposing, rascally fellow.” 

Interesting references to old customs and 
practices occasionally occur. ‘* Beverage” is 
defined as ‘‘a small treat of wine, ale, &c., 
commonly claimed by, and given to, a person’s 
intimate acquaintance at the first wearing of 
a new suit of clothes.” At the present day, in 
some parts of England, the word in this sense 
and the custom are both still familiar. In 
Ulster, when a lady wears a new dress for the 
first time, she is said ‘‘ to give the beverage of 
it” to the first person whom she kisses after 
donning it. Under “faggot,” the statement 
that, ‘in the Army, it isa term for an inef- 
fective man, who receives no pay, nor does any 
regular duty, but only appears occasionally at 
a muster,” would seem to suggest a probable 
origin of the “ faggot-voter.” 

A few slang words are given in Mr. Dyche’s 
Dictionary : ‘‘ Noose, in the Cant Language, 
means both to marry and to hang.” ‘ Betty,” 
which is still occasionally used for a burgiar’s 
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crowbar ; ‘‘ dust,” a slang word for money, dat- 
ing from the seventeenth century; and “kid * 
for a child, are, with others of a similar kind, 
duly entered. ‘ Diver” and “diving,” which 
were, in the earlier part of the last century, col- 
loquially used for the pickpocket and his trade, 
also find places. Gay warns the walker of Lon- 
don streets not to mix with any gathering crowd, 


for 
‘‘ Here dives the skulking thief, with practis'’d sleight, 
And unfelt fingers make thy pocket light.” 


One of Dyche’s predecessors, Elisha Coles, 
“«School-master, and Teacher of the Tongue to 
Foreigners,” who published a dictionary in 1676, 
included a large number of slang words and 
phrases ; for, he said, ‘‘’tis no disparagement to 
understand the Canting Terms. It may chance 
to save your Throat from being cut, or (at least) 
your Pocket from being pick’d.” 


THE TURNER ASSOCIATIONS 
IN. THE UNITED STATES: 


By Dr. H. METZNER. 

AS THESE associations, known as the North 
American Turner Union, find their members 
almost exclusively among our population of Ger- 
man birth or parentage, few, probably, of our 
readers have any conception of the objects or 
extent of this organization, which has more than 
two hundred and fifty branches, with fine and 
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well-built halls in many of the larger cities, reach- 
ing in value nearly four millions of dollars. 

Although primarily intended for gymnastic 
training of the members, these Turner halls con- 
tain also schools for both sexes, in which especial 
attention is paid to German, natural science, 
music and art. 
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needs and deserves care and development as welk 
as the mind is becoming more and more general. 
Not only men of science, physicians, teachers, 
etc., insist upon a proper bodily training of our 
children, but the press is gradually taking up 
this question. Thus the apparent indifference 
of the people at large will soon be overcome. A 
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Rooms are also provided for chess and other 
games, 

An institution of this character, gradually ex- 
ae its influence, is one worthy the atten- 

on. 
| It is pleasing to note that the interest our peo- 
ple take in physical culture is rapidly growing in 
extent and depth. The opinion that the body 


full understanding of the mattcr will become the 
property of all, and the introduction of a regular 
course of physical exercises in our public schools 
and colleges but a question of time. | 

So far, the public in general looks upon gym- 
nastics, or, rather, upon athletic sports, more as a 
matter of individual pleasure, or a means to gain 


| distinction and make money, or as reprehensible 
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because encouraging betting, rather than as an 
element of general education and development 
whereby health, strength and all the other ben- 
eficial results due to a sound and well - trained 
body are attained. 

To those men who thoroughly appreciate the 
value of physical training, and are convinced 
that without it our school-children are fast de- 
generating into weaklings, we count Mr. James 
MacAlister, Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Philadelphia, who, in a lecture on ‘‘ Physical 
Training in Education,” on October 28th, 1886, 
in the Academy of Music of that city, said: 
«Any statement of the scope and purpose of 
education worthy of consideration must include 
the whole being of man. It must be made to 
cover the development and training of his bod- 
ily powers, his intellectual powers and his moral 
powers. Education fails to accomplish its end 
of fitting man to be a useful member of society 
if it neglects any one of these parts of his nature. 
We do not want a mere athlete: we do not want 
an intellectual prodigy with a weak and sickly 
frame; we do not want a narrow ascetic who 
looks with contempt alike upon a well-developed 
body and a cultivated mind. What the great, 
living, moving world in which we have to play 
our part demands, is a man strong in bones and 
muscles and neryes, active in the play of every 
intellectual faculty, and free in the exercise of a 
sovereign will—a whole man, fitted to think, to 
do and to endure in all the duties and responsi- 
bilities which may fall to his lot in life.” 

Is it not strange that these just ideas should 
gain ground so slowly, and not arouse at once 
public attention in the face of the unsatisfactory 
physical condition of so many of our children ? 
This is to be wondered at all the more because 
there is an organization based on these very ideas, 
which has carried them into actual life, and has 
within the forty years of its existence achieved 
marked results in this country, although it has 
seldom received more than a passing reccgnition 
from the public. 

This organization is the North American 
Turner Union, or ‘‘Turnerbund.” The scope 
and meaning of the Turner Union cannot be un- 
derstood without a knowledge of the history of 
German Turning and its founder. 

Friedrich Ludwig Jahn was the first of modern 
German Turners. Known throughout Germany 
as the ‘* Turn Father,” he was a man of strong 
mind, controlling will and iron convictions. He 
was liberal in all his instincts, and was a German 
of the Germans. Ile was a young man in the 
days when Napoleon I. had his heel on the Prus- 
sian’s neck. We tried to become a professional 
scholar, studied philology at universities, and 
wrote a little concerning words and roots. In 


the dark days of 1806, however, his patriotism 
grew too strong for his habits, and he tried to 
enter the Army. 

He was unable to accomplish his purpose till a 
few days after the catastrophe at Jena, when he 
first put on the Prussian uniform and fled with 
the Prussian Army to Liibeck. Some time later 
he traveled from city to city, quietly exhorting 
the people to be true to their oppressed father- 
land, and to prepare to sacrifice all they had in 
the coming supreme effort of Prussia to shake 
herself loose from Napoleon’s grip. In 1810, in 
a book entitled <‘The German People,” he first 
developed his great plan of physical culture for 
the men of the nation. An army of trained Ger- 
man athletes to fight Frenchmen was his ideal. 
Shortly after the publication of this work, he 
determined to throw scholarship to the winds and 
to devote his life to arousing the German people 
and to developing their physical strength. In 1811 
he opened the first public Turning place in Ger- 
many on the Hasenheide, Berlin. Turning be- 
came popular throughout Prussia, and, under the 
encouragement of the Government, many public 
Turning places were constructed after the Berlin 
model. The defection of York and the King’s 
call to arms emptied the Turning places of Prussia 
like magic. To a man, the Turners whom Jahn 
had taught to become strong, to love Germany 
and liberty, and to hate France and oppression, 
hurried to the battle-field. Jahn himself led a 
battalion of volunteers through the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814, and in 1815 marched before them 
into Paris. 

In the reactionary period which followed in 
Germany, Jahn and his Turners had a hard time 
of it. He and they demanded of the Prussian 
Government the rights and liberty for which they 
had fought. They got neither. In1819 Jahn and 
many other athletic patriots were imprisoned, and 
every Turning place in Prussia was closed by or- 
ders from Berlin. Jahn was condemned to two 
years’ confinement in a fortress, but was set free 
at the end of the first year. He was exiled from 
his home, from the university in which he had 
been chosen professor, and was forbidden to go 
within ten miles of Berlin. But in spite of all 
this persecution, Turning would not down. The 
men who had suffered as Turners, fought as Turn- 
ers, and marched into Paris as Turners, had in 
some way fallen into the habit of associating 
Turning with love of the fatherland and liberty, 
and they would not give it up. The old Turning 
places had been blotted out, but new ones sprang 
up here and there, at first half in secret, and then 
openly, till in 1842 all governmental opposition 
had so completely vanished that King Frederick 
William IV., in a Cabinet order, spoke of Turn- 
ing as a ** necessary and indispensable part of the 
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education of men.” Ttirning societies were es- 
tablished in the big Prussian towns. Turning 
places were opened to the public as in the days of 
Jahn. Four newspapers were published as Turn- 
ers’ organs. Jahn’s life-work was all but crowned 
with success. . 

Then came the revolutionary days of 1849, 
when soldiers and citizens fought in the barri- 
eaded streets of Berlin, and the Prince of Prussia 
fled for his life. Many Turners were with the 
revolutionists, body and soul. Most of them, 
true to the liberal ideas of their “‘ Turn Father” 
and their history, approved the reasonable de- 
mands of the people, and showed it. After the 
revolution, the reaction, as in 1816-19, was dis- 
astrous to the Turners. They were persecuted and 
disbanded, till, in 1860, the number of their soci- 
eties had sunk from 300 to about 90. In 1860 
German Turning was born again, eight years 
after the death of the great ‘“‘Turn Father,” 
Friedrich Ludwig Jahn. Just fifty years after 
Jahn began his agitation in favor of liberty and 
athletics, the first great National Turnfest was 
held in Coburg. In 1861 the National Turnfest 
was held in Berlin within sight of Jahn’s grave, 
on the Hasenheide, where he had opened the first 
Turning place in Germany. 

A system of bodily training was introduced into 
some American colleges and academies as early as 
1825 by German professors, friends and scholars 
of ‘‘ Father Jahn,” the German patriot and 
founder of the art of gymnastics. Among the 
first to take the step was the Round Hill School 
at Northampton, Mass., where Dr. Beck, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, afterward connected with Harvard 
University, practiced gymnastics with his pupils. 
It was due to the great efforts of Dr. Follen, a 
German exile, also engaged at the Round Hill 
School and Harvard, and supported by the medi- 
cal staff of the college, who strongly recommended 
the policy, that a gymnasium was put up at that 
university in May, 1826. Dr. Francis Lieber, the 
distinguished Professor of Law in Columbia Col- 
lege, was also a great advocate of gymnastics. 
But the interest evoked by these disciples of 
Father Jahn for gymnastics as a part of the edu- 
cation of the young was evanescent. 

Gymnasiums were opened in many of our cities, 
but as a general thing they lacked competent 
teachers, and those who entered, practicing with- 
out judicious guides, frequently injured them- 
selves, and the majority, practicing without plan 
or system and separately, soon tired of the gym- 
nastic course, which became tedious, and lacked 
something to interest and stimulate. 

Physicians might recommend, but while there 
were none to direct, no classes, no pleasant and 
congenial companions, a gymnasium could not 
thrive. 
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It needed association, a social element. This 


came when the great revolutionary movement on 
the Continent of Europe sent to the United States 
numbers of Germans well trained in all athletic 
exercises, who felt here the want of a place to 
continue the healthful system in a proper atmos- 
phere. 

Societies were gradually formed in different 
parts of the country, and in 1850 six of these so- 
cieties held a convention in Philadelphia, which 
formed the Turnerbund. This association at 
once came into general favor, and with but a 
brief interruption has gained steadily and spread 
over the country until it has attained a most 
flourishing condition. : 

The development of athletic and outdoor sports 
in all our educational institutions may, with some 
show of reason, be ascribed to the popularity 
given to athletic training by the Turnerbund, as 
few can hope to win success without a previous 
scientific training of the muscles. 

The first Turner associations in this country, 
made up chiefly of political refugees, were looked 
upon with some suspicion in the beginning, as 
being mere pretexts for revolutionary and dan- 
gerous organizations. 

This soon passed, however, and the Turner 
associations acquired solidity and permanence. 
In their methods they differ from the athletic 
clubs, in the fact that they aim to accomplish a 
universal and symmetrical development of every 
faculty of the body by systematic treatment, while 
the clubs leave everything to individual inclina- 
tion, and aim at building up specialties. 

The outbreak of the Civil War, in 1861, ar- 
rested for a time the progress of the associations, 
as many exchanged the gymnasium for more seri- 
ous struggles. 

The Turners of New York and its vicinity 
formed a regiment of their own—the Twentieth 
New York Volunteers (Turner Rifles) — which 
was sworn in for active service, 1,200 men strong, 
on the 6th of May, 1861, under the command of 
Colonel Max Weber, a German exile of 1848-49. 
The Turnverein of Washington, D. C., organized 
as a rifle company, with Joseph (terhardt as cap- 
tain, as early as January 11th, 1861, and offered 
its services to General Scott for the defense cf 
the Union capital against a sudden attack; but 
this patriotic offer was not accepted for some 
months. 

Of still greater weight were the measures 
adopted by the St. Louis Turners. On January 
6th, 1861, they passed a resolution, that, “as 
citizens of the United States, and inhabitants 
of the State of Missouri, they considered the Con- 
stitution of the United States as the best guaran- 
tee of a good government, and that they would 
never shirk their duties as such; but should the 
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State of Missouri pass a secession ordinance, they 
would favor the establishment of a provisional 
government for St. Louis County, in order to 
save that county, at least to the Union.” G. A. 
Finkelnburg, afterward Member of Congress, was 
their leader at that time. Four days later they 
dissolved their organization as a “'Turnverein,” 
und organized themselves into a military corps 
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THEATRE AND BALL-ROOM. 


for the “protection and perpetuation of liberty 
and the Union.” 

Lincoln’s call found in St. Louis three fully 
equipped companies of Turners ready for action. 
Indeed, they took part in the capture of Camp 
Jackson by Captain Lyon and General Sigel, 
and then enlisted in the First Missouri Regi- 
ment. The Seventeenth Missouri was also com- 
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posed mostly of Turners, as was Colonel McCook’s 
Ninth Ohio. In fact, all the German regiments 
contained Turners in large numbers, and soon they 
had their baptism of blood, but the organization of 
the Turnerbund was suspended, as many members 
attested their patriotism with their life-blood. 
The close of the war was the signal for the re- 
organization of the Turnerbund. This was ac- 
complished through the efforts mainly of the 
New York societies, in September, 1864. Since 
that time the ‘“ Bund” has been steadily growing, 


own halls. The largest and finest of them is 
the new Hall of the New York Central Turn- 
verein, on Sixty-seventh Street. It was opened 
in October, 1889, and is one of the largest club- 
houses in the United States, and the best-equipped 
Turn-hall in the world. It is 175 feet long, 104 
feet deep, 6 stories high, and quite fire-proof. It 
is constructed almost entirely of brick, iron and 
sandstone. Over the big arched entrance, cut in 
stone, are Latin words, for which the English 
equivalent is ‘‘A sound mind ina sound body.” 


THE NEW CENTRAL TURN-HALL, SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


until now it is spread through the length and 
breadth of the land. In almost every town and 
city where a sufficient number of Germans reside 
there is now a Turner society. 

The Turnerbund to-day has 31,869 members, 
forming 251 societies, which are grouped in 35 
districts. Youth of both sexes to the number of 
21,829 receive the benefit of a regular gymnastic 
training, given by 140 teachers. These teachers 
are all specially trained at the Teachers’ Sem- 
inary, supported by the “Bund.” This institu- 
tion was originally at Milwaukee, but is now in 
Indianapolis. Of these societies, 160 have their 


High above, on the central gable of the roof, is 
the inscription, ‘‘ Central Turnverein.” 

In the gymnasium a full regiment could exer- 
cise at once. Dozens of trapezes, flying-rings and 
climbing - poles depend from the ceiling and gal- 
lery. Long lines of dumb-bells and Indian clubs 
of all weights and sizes fill the shelves along the 
walls near the floor. There are vaulting - horses 
and ‘‘ bucks,” and jumping-apparatus and paral- 
lel bars, and horizontal bars and tumbling-mats 
and weights in such abundance and variety as few 
other athletic societies can even hope for. Back 
of the gymnasium is a swimming-bath 50 feet 
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long and 25 feet wide, through which water from 
the East River flows. In the second story are 
the gallery of the gymnasium, the society meet- 
ing-room, with seats for 700 persons, and the 
committee-rooms. The dining-room in the next 
story has seats and tables for 1,000 persons. On 
the fourth floor is an enormous ball-room, which 
runs the whole length of the building, excepting 
25 feet at one end, occupied by a stage. A wide 
space at the other end, set off by pillars, will be 
used as a wine-room and café. When used as a 
theatre or assembly hall, the big ball-room will 
seat 2,000 persons down-stairs, and several hun- 
ared more in the boxes in the gallery. The build- 
ing contains ten school-rooms, with a combined 
seating capacity of 1,000; parlors, a library, a 
shooting-gallery, six bowling-alleys, cloak-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, and five bars. Every room is 
lighted by electricity and gas. A broad marble 
stair-way with bronze balustrade leads fren the 
main front entrance to the upper stories. The 
cost of the building was about $700,000 ; of the 
lot on which it stands, $100,000. Much of this 
money has been raised by means of ten-dollar 
bonds, which were taken by members of the so- 
ciety. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the 
Central Turnverein is its school, with about 800 
pupils between the ages of six and fifteen. Every 
day between four and six o’clock these 800 chil- 
dren are taught, in German, speaking, reading, 
writing, singing, knitting and the like, free-hand 
drawing and geometrical drawing. In the kin- 
dergarten the little tots under six years get in- 
struction in whatever they are old enough to 
learn. ‘The instruction is given by professional 
teachers. Every one of the children is drilled in 
calisthenics, swinging the clubs and exercising on 
the apparatus twice a week. yen the wee ones 
in the kindergarten do not escape. 

Many societies have formed within themselves 


singing, amateur dramatic, chess and debating | 
| . . . . . . 
| tricts issue their own weeklies, which contribute 


clubs, for the amusement and refinement of the 
tastes of their members. ‘The higher aims of the 
Turner Association are laid down in its platform 
in the following language : 


‘« We, the members of the Gymnastic Societies of the 
United States of America, propose by a union, under the 
name ‘The North American Gymnastic Union,’ to aid 
each other in rearing a people strong in both body and 
mind. 

‘* We recognize in the dissemination of culture and the 
fos‘ering of ethical and moral principles the only means 
of effecting a thorough reform of social, religious and po- 
litical life. 

‘“We strive for the development of the republic on a 
truly humane and republican basis. We therefore oppose 
most decidedly every attempt to interfere with the liberty 
of conscience, and also all legislative encroachments that 
are hostile to the perfection and development of our free 
institutions.” 
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A memorable incident in the history of the 
«* Bund ” was its last gathering, or National Turn- 
fest, heid in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 22d to 26th, 
1889. The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette says 
about it: 


“ Mr. Carl Kroh commanded the mass work. It was a 
handsome sight to see the thirteen or fourteen hundred 
Turners, all in their loosely fitting gray flannel shirts, 
and their tight-fitting gray flunnel trowsers, that at every 
motion of their bodies outlined theiz limbs artistically, 
go through the special exercises with sticks and bells. 
The stick exercises, or bar exercises, as the Germans call 
them, are very beautiful. It is the German Delsarte sys- 
stem, minus the facial expressions. The big classes 
whirled their sticks, bent forward and backward, end 
went through all the movements of the exercises like so 
many automatons. They moved with a unison and har- 
mony that was the very poetry of motion. 

‘‘The military manceuvres were equally interesting, the 
great body of active Turners going through the movements 
with the precision of machines.” 


In the contest for prizes, Benno Klein. a mem- 
ber of the New York Turnverein obtained the 
first. prize. 

The Executive Committee (called Vorort) of 
the Turnerbun1 has for the last seven years been 
in St. Louis. H. M. Starkloff, M.D., its Presi- 
dent, resigned only recently, in consequence of 
his appointment as United States Consul-general 
to Bremen. His successor has not yet been elected. 
Mr. J. R. Bollinger is the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and Mr. R. Boesewetter the Treasurer of the 
Vorort. 

The Teachers’ Seminary of the ‘ Bund,” of 
which mention has already been made, was opened 
for the season of 1889-90 at Indianapolis on July 
Ist. Former pupils of this institution are now 
teachers in the Military Academy at West Point, 
and in the public schools of Chicago, Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Davenport and other cities. 

The Turnerbund has an official organ, wnich is 
issued at Milwaukee, under the heading, Dewtsch- 
Amerikanische Turn- Zeitung, under Herman 
Bappe as editor. A number of societies.and dis- 


to maintain the Turner spirit, and to familiarize 
the members with the aims and efforts of the 
** Bund.” 

In point of numbers, the New York Central 
Turnverein, though one of the youngest associa- 
tions, takes the lead. It has now over 2,000 mem- 
bers, and is steadily increasing. Mr. George 
Brosius, formerly teacher at the seminary of the 
**Bund” in Milwaukee, is now teacher of gym- 
nastics in New York. A school for the German 
branches, manual training and a kindergarten 
are connected with the society in New York. 
Next to it in membership, but one of the oldest, 
is the New York Turnverein, founded June 6th, 
1850. Its past is almost identical with the history 
of the “ Bund.” Its school is the largest of all, 
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affording to about a thousand boys and girls a 
regular physical training and free instruction in 
the German branches, drawing, singing, natural 
science, ethical culture, and to girls lessons in 
needle-work. A cadet corps, under Herman Ben- 
necke, is connected with this school. Henry 
Metzner, who has been a teacher there for more 
than thirty years, is now Principal of the school. 
The classes of adults are directed by Mr. Gustay 
Bojus. 

The New York District of the Turnerbund 
consists of twelve societies, seven of which are 
located in the City of New York and five in its 
suburbs. The District comprises 3,621 members, 
and its schools contain 1,849 boys and 764 girls. 
8. D. Sewards, LL.D., a member of the Turn- 
verein in Harlem, is President. 


TO A PAIR OF SLIPPERS IN THE EGYP- 
TIAN EXHIBITION, PICCADILLY, 


By EDWIN ARNOLD. 

Tixy slippers of gold and green 

Tied with a moldering golden cord! 
What pretty feet they must have been 

When Cesar Augustus was Egypt’s lord! 
Somebody graceful and fair you were: 

Not many girls could dence in these! 
When did the shoe-maker make you, dear, 

Such a nice pair of Egyptian threes! 


Where were you measured? In Sais, or On, 
Memphis, or Thebc3, or Pelusium ? 

Fitting them featly your brown toes upon, 
Lacing them deftly with finger and thumb, 

Iseem to see you! So long ago! 
Twenty centuries—less or more ! 

And here are the sandals; yet none of us know 
What name or fortune or face you bore ! 


Your lips would have laughed with a rosy scorn 

If the merchant or slave had mockingly said : 
The feet will pass, but the shoes they have worn 

Two thousand years onward Time's road shall tread, 
And still be foot-gear as good as new! 

To thinx that calf-skin, gilded and stitched, 
Should Rome and her Cesars outlive; and you 

Be gone like a dream from the world you bewitched. 


Not that we mourn you; ’twere too absurd ; 
You haye,,been such a very long while away! 
Your dry, spiced dust would not value a word 
Of the soft regrets that a verse could say. 
Sorrow and joy, and love and hate, 
If yon ever felt them, are vaporized hence 
To this odor—subtle and delicate— 
? Of cassia and myrrh and frankincense. 


Of course they embalmed you? But not so sweet 
Were aloes and nard as your youthful glow 

Which Amenti took, when the small, dark feet 
Wearied of treading our earth below. 

Look! It was flood-time in Valley of Nile, 
Or a very wet day in the Delta, dear! 

When your gilded shoes tripped their latest mile; 
The mud on the soles renders that fact clear. 


You knew Cleopatra, no doubt! You saw 
Antony’s galleys from Actium come! 

But, there! if questions could answers draw 
From lips so many a long age dumb, 

I would not tease you for history, 
Nor vex your heart with the men which were ; 

The one point to know which will fascinate me, 
Is, where and what are you to-day, my dear! 


You died believing in Horus and Pasht, 
Isis, Osiris and priestly lore ; 
And found, of course, such theories smasned 
By actual fact, on the heavenly shore ! 
What next did you do? Did you transmigrate ? 
Have we seen you since, all modern and fresh ? 
Your charming soul—as I calculate— 
Mislaid its mummy and sought new flesh. 


Were you she whom I met at dinner last week, 
With eyes and hair of the Ptolemy black, 
Who still of this ‘‘ find” in the Fayoum would speak, 
And to scarabs and Pharaohs would carry us back? 
A scent of lotus around her hung, 
She had such a far-away, wistful air, 
As of somebody born when the earth was young, 
And wore of gilt slippers a lovely pair! 


Perchance you were married? These might have becn 
Part of your trowsseau—the wedding-shoes ; 
And you laid them aside with the lote-leaves green, 
And painted clay gods which a bride did use: 
And maybe to-day, by Nile’s bright wa‘ers, 
Damsels of Egypt, in gowns of blue— 
Great—great—great—very great granddaughters— 
Owe their shapely insteps to you! 


But vainly I knock at the bars of the Past, 
Little green slippers with golden strings ! 

For all you can tell is that leather will last 
When loves and delights and beautiful things 

Have vanished, forgotten! Nay! Not quite that! 
I catch some light of the grace you wore 

When you finished with Life’s daily pit-a-pat, 
And left your shoes at Time’s bedroom-door. 


You were born in the Old World, which did not doubt; 
You were never sad with our new-fashioned sorrow ; 
You were sure, when your gladsome days ran out, 
Of day-times to come, as we of to-morrow! 
Oh, dear little Maid of the Delta! I lay 
Your shoes on your mummy-chest back again, 
And wish that one game we might merrily play 
At ‘“hunt-the-slipper "—to see it all plain! 


THE future Macaulay will be glad to have this 
description of the Prince of Wales in the days 
of his youth: ‘A yellow-haired laddie, very like 
his mother. Fanny W. and I nodded and waved 
as he passed, and he openly winked his boyish 
eye at us; for Fanny, with her yellow curls and 
wild waving, looked rather rowdy, and the poor 
little Prince wanted some fun. We laughed, and 
thought that we had been more distinguished by 
the saucy wink than by a stately bow. Boys arc 
always jolly, even princes.” The extract is taken 
from Miss Alcott’s Life, just published. 
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‘HALF AN HOUR LATER, SOLOMON LOOKED IN. 
* 


THERE SAT THE TRIO ABOUT THE LITTLE TABLE, LAUGHING AND 
TALKING, AND FEASTING AS IF THEY WERE FAMISHED.” 


HOW COUSIN PETER’S RELICT KEPT CHRISTMAS. IN COTASSET. 


By Evetyn Hunt RAYMOND, 


“A LET for me? Dew tell !” 
Curiosi ntorted Farmer Biddeford’s face as 
he gavé-it into the outstretched hand. | 


‘*Miss Mercy Bibber, 
‘** Cotasset Centre, 
‘“New Hampshire.” 

Plain enough, certainly. 

“* Wall, I’m *bleeged ter yer fer bringin’ it,” she 
said, and closed the door. That was hard lines 
for Solomon, and, with the perennial coquetry of 
her sex, Mercy knew it. 

She hurried to the kitchen. 

“Debby, Debby! Deb-ovah !” 

yol. XXIX., No. 1—7. 


Land! I ain’t deef. What ve want ?” 

«*Come inter the settin’-room ter onct. D’ve— 
got «a letter.” 

“© A letter! Who from ?” 

“How dew I know? Set right down an’ keep 
still, an’ I'll tackle it ter find out.” 

It took time, but this was the result : Cousin 
Peter Bibber was dead. (Surprise.) Cousin Peter 
had been married, and left a widow. (Increased 
surprise.) He had willed that this relict should 
be cared for by his far-away cousins during the 
space of one year. (More surprise.) And, also, 
that, if they were faithful to their charge, at the 
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IN COTASSET,. 


expiration of that time they should each receive 
the sum of one thousand dollars. (Overwhelming 
astonishment and loss of breath.) 

The possibility of refusal found no lodgment 
in either sister’s breast. 

Now came the letter-carrier’s revenge. 

** Solomon, I reckon yell hey’ ter hitch up an’ 
go ter the ‘crossin’’ to git her.” (Cotasset’s ‘ sta- 
tion’ was yrospective. ) 

“‘T ain’t no call ter go thet way ag’in ter-day.” 

** Waitin’ ter be coaxed ? Wall, I sha’n’t coax 
ye. Solomon.” 

** Now, Mercy !” interposed Deborah ; ‘* gin up, 
fer oct.” 

The poor creature had grown tired of the 
squabbles of these thirty-year lovers, which al- 
ways ended in Mercy carrying the day. 

She did now. 

Promptly at half-past three the rusty buck- 
board was on hand, its occupant anxiously “ look- 
ing out for the cars when the bell rang.” 

The engine came to a halt, then thundered 
away again, leaving a black-robed figure and a 
pile of trunks on the opposite side of the track. 
Her back was toward her escort as she surveyed 
the lonely fields. 

Solomon coughed, the stranger whirled. He 
was so surprised, he staggered. 

«« [_]—eome ter fetch the Widder Bibber, but 
I reckon she aim’t here.” 

He was answered by a merry laugh. 

“T ‘recken’” J’m the ‘ Widder Bibber.’’ 

“Yow? Land o’ Goshen !” 

Ilis astonished face awoke more mirth. 

““Do you know Mercy and Deborah Bibber ?” 

*“T guess. Lived ‘longside on ’em fifty year. 
Be you tellin’ true? Be you—old Peter Bibber’s 
relict ?” 

‘My husband’s name was Peter. Perhaps— 
I’m a ‘relict’.” 

More musical cachinnation, m which he could 
not but joim. 

“If you came to mect me, please take me to 
my destination, It’s cold out here in the fields.” 

She sprang into the vehicle. 

‘*Cotasset Centre is purty consid’able of a 
place,” he explained, as they rumbled along. 

* Maybe. If we ever get there.” 

They did, eventually; with the farmer’s brain 
in a daze, and his passenger’s mind stored with 
the local information her ceaseless questions had 
extracted. 

He chuckled over the prospective meeting be- 
tween this impossible widow and her new rela- 
tives, but was doomed not to witness it. She 
was out of the wagon and behind the house-door 
before old sorrel had quite ‘‘whooaed up.” 

“‘Chain-lightnin,’ I swan! I neyer drempt 0’ 
sich a critter !” 


Nor had her future guardians, who stood re- 
garding her with mute amaze. 

“¢T suppose you are my cousins? I’m Betty. 
I’ve got to live with you a year, so you may as 
well say ‘Ifow do you do? and make the best 
of it.” 

“Tm sure I’m glad ter see ye,” stammered 
Mercy; ‘but I didn’t expect i 

Probably not. Iwas born to be a surprise. 
I’m seventeen. l’ve been married six months, 
and now Peter’s in heaven, and I’m here.” 

Deborah was so overcome, she sat down and 
fanned herself with her apron. This astonishing 
guest had laid aside her sombre bonnet with its 
widow’s cap and streaming veil, tossed her seal 
wrap into a corner, danced up to the narrow- 
framed mirror to adjust her fluffy bangs, and 
cozily settled herself to toast her toes at the fire. 

A dream of fairy-land come to New England. 

*“*How did a child like you ever chance to 
marry my cousin Peter ?”asked Mercy, sternly. 
She had rigid views on matrimony. 

*“ Money ”—coolly. ‘*He and papa were part- 
ners.” For the first her yoice had a melancholy 
cadence. ‘ They fixed it up between them before 
my father died—he didn’t dare leave me alone. 
I’ve got such a loé of money besides Peter’s ; and 
no relatives in the world, but you two.” She 
nodded brightly. ‘*Z didn’t mind—not anything 
after papa.” 

Deborah crept up and laid her faded hand on 
the dimpled white one. 

“Dear, it’s—it’s like a love-story.” 

«With the love left out !” langhed Betty. “It’s 
kind of nice to be a widow.” 

** Betsey !” 

“* Betty, please; after my grandmother. I’m 
very proud of my name—Betty Montgomery Bib- 


ber. Peter didn’t mind, either. I guess he’d a 
little rather die. He was all twisted up with the 
rheumatism.” 


Protest was useless. 

“So we—we aren't ‘three little maids from 
school,’ but we're three old maids together! 
liow funny! We must have real good times. Is 


|) there a toboggan-slide in Cotasset 2” 


* A—what ?” 

“‘ Anything to eat. I’m awful hungry.” 

The sisters rose with alacrity. 

Half an hour later, Solomon looked in. There 
sat the trio about the little table, langhing and 
talking, and feasting as if they were famished. 
And Merey—she with her ‘*dyspepsy "—a piece 
of mince-pie on her plate! 

Spying him, Betty was up on the instant and 
had cup and plate laid ready. Resistance again 
of no ayail. 

In a week she ruled them all. She had turned 
the old house topsy-turvy, started warm fires in 
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every room, invaded the sacred ‘ parlor” and 
evolved a “‘hired girl” from somewhere. The 
sisters scarcely knew themselves as, dressed in 
their best alpacas ‘‘ every day,” they sat around 
“taking comfort.” 

The busy brain under the golden hair teemed 
with restless schemes, yet they all brought life 
and pleasure to somebody. 

In a fortnight the new-comer had visited every 
house about, and struck up a sociable friendship 
in all. 

“‘T didn’t know thar wus sech a power o’ young 
folks in Cotasset !” remarked Solomon, unre- 
bukedly “‘ laying round ” by the kitchen-fire when 
he should have been splitting wood. 

***Cotasset Centre is purty consid’able of a 
place,’” quoted Betty. ‘‘Some of its boys and 
girls are just jolly.” 

She was wastefully snipping and twisting a 
great white blanket into something resembling a 
garment, with her cousins watching in horrified 
prudence. Pausing, with uplifted shears, she 
pointed them straight at the delinquent wood- 
cutter. 

“You, Solomon ! 
tied 2” 

“Land! How you dew start a feller, sayin’ 
sech pinted things !” 

‘‘Haven’t you and Cousin Mercy been engaged 
for a hundred years ?” 

Mercy bridled. ‘I ain’t never heerd nothin’ 
*bout no engagement.” 

** Keepin’ comp’ny,’ then. Well, I’ve settled 
it. You two blessed old sillies have wasted thirty 
years 3 

‘* No, Mis’ Bibber; thar’ ye’re mistook. I’ve 
argied an’ argied, but she never’d setaday. Al- 
lers house - cleanin’, er tailorin’, er soap - bilin’, 
€7—-? 

“Now, we'll ‘sugar-off’?! The wedding is go- 
ing to be next Wednesday night. Mind, you, 
Solomon, you go and prepare the parson’s mind 
—now—before dinner, or I’ll do it myself, after.” 

* Betty Bibber! I reckon I ain’t a-goin’ ter 
git married in no sech a hurry as that! I/7low 
you kin twist folks ’round wonderful, but when 
it comes ter *jinin’ in wedlock—that’s a ser’ous 
matter, It’s fer life 43 

“Not for very much of it, if you wait any 
longer, Cousin Mercy. Why, you ought to be 
knitting mittens for your grandchildren! And 
it isn’t ‘serous.’ Learn from an experienced per- 
son like myself!” Out rippled the contagious 
laughter. ** Besides, if you don’t treat me right, 
where’s your thousand dollars ?” 

Mercy blushed: and was silent. Two evenings 
later she was made Mrs. Solomon Biddeford, and 
was astonished to find the transition so delight- 
fully easy. The dear old innocent became quite 


Why don’t you get mar- 


kittenish, while, as for the groom, his face beamed 
in one continuous smile. 

This so disgusted Deborah, that she rose in her 
piety and labored with the mischievous widow. 

“Now, Betty Montgomery Bibber, you’ve been 
here a month, an’ you h’ain’t been still a minute. 
You’ve torn ’round an’ set the house ter one side ; 
you’ve spent a wicked shame 0’ money on that air 
terboggin - shoot, an’ you’ve e’enamost shot the 
breath out o’ all the young folks in Cotasset, let 
alone some old fools ’t ought a-knowed better !” 
glancing contemptuously toward the pair in the 
parlor. ‘ An’ you’ve rushed an’ got folks married 
in sech speed, ’t I h’ain’t fairly got my breath yit. 
I’m goin’ ter fix ye some patchwork. It’s time ye 
settled down an’ behaved as a widder should !” 

“© Don’t call me ‘ widder,’ Cousin Debby. ‘ Re- 
lict? suits me better. I dote on being a ‘ relict,’ 
it’s so euphonious, and its 

“ Betty ! don’t ; it—it kinder shocks me.” 

When gentle Deborah said ‘* Don’t” in that 
tone, she always conquered. 

Down dropped her strange charge on the rag- 
carpet, and leaned upon the kindly knees. 

““T’m not ail nonsense, dear. J don’t mean to 
be dreadful, but—but I can’t help it! Can’t you 
see ? I’m not a widow any more than you are. 
This was the way ’— counting it off on her white 
fingers. ‘‘'Ten o'clock, reciting a geography les- 
son ; eleven o’clock, in the minister’s study, get- 
ting married ; twelve o’clock, Mrs. Bibber, back 
again at school eating my lunch. 

“‘Tt was just business, that’s all. 

«©* Uncle’ Peter kept his word and I kept mine. 
I suppose it was for ‘the speech of people’ they 
sent for me before he died. He didn’t grieve, 
He always petted me, and said he was glad I was 
going to have a long and happy life. And I am 
happy—why shouldn’t I be? Only I sometimes 
wonder what the years will bring me, and then I 
get restless and must do things! So cut out your 
patchwork ‘ter onct.’ Make it a ‘blazing star’ 
or some other gorgeous pattern, and I'll just blow 
the scraps together for a—wedding-gift to you !” 

“You disrespectful girl !” 

The other moved back, hugged her knees and 
confronted her saucily. 

‘Deborah Persis Bibber! That was inspira- 
tion. You're just as good and not half so ob- 
streperous as Mercy; you shall be blessed as well 
as she. You shall haye a consort! Bring on 
your patches !” 

Miss Bibber improved the occasion, and Betty 
was soon sewing with the deft rapidity she gave 
to every task. 

The peace of the quiet, domestic scene in the 
sunny keeping-room stole over both, and silenced 
the nimble tongue of one, but moyed the other to 
retrospect. 
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‘‘There’s Mehetabel Stark, now, poor soul! I 
wonder how she’s gettin’ on this Winter.” 

‘“Stark ? That’s somebody new. Who may 
che be ?” 

Deborah sighed. 

‘© A poor stubborn critter, a ‘widder indzed 

Betty wisely withheld question. 

Her cousin resumed: ‘‘She an’ Mercy an’ me 
went ter school tergether down ter the little dees- 
trick school-house in the holler. She wus Hetty 
Simpson, an’ she married Jim Stark. He wus a 
fur-away connexion 0’ old Gineral Stark *t ye read 
xbout in yer hist’ry. An’ proud! They never 
had but one child, an’ Jim died. 
hisself ter death, folks said, tho’ I dunno how they 
knew. They wus thet kind, ef he’d a-wanted ter 
drink, bin don’ ter, she’d a-fetched the liquor 
herself and hed him dew it ter hum, under kiver 
o’ the’r own ruf. Wouldn’t nobody never seen 
him a-lyin’ round in a bar-rum like a common 
feller. So nobody never Anew more’n they sus- 
picioned. 

“‘Schuyler—that was the boy—he grew up ter 
be the very apple o’ his mar’s eye; han’some an’ 
high-sprung, and with great black eyes a-shinin’ 
er a-meltin’, jest’s he happened ter feel. Arter he 
got thru college he staid ter hum a spell, then all 
of a suddent he wus gone, an’ Mehetabel wus a 
changed woman. She looks like a ghost! No- 
body knows what the trouble was, but J low 
’twus sunthin’ heart-breakin’ ter part them tew—” 

‘Neyer mind, dear Miss Sympathy! This 
beautiful ‘square’ is done, and it is a blazer! We 
must hurry up, for you shall be married at Christ- 
mas !” 

Debby laughed softly. It was safer, she found, 
not to dispute with her whimsical cousin, who 
presently went out with a couple of new projects 
in her brain. 

One of them necessitated a call at ‘the domi- 
nie’s,” whose heart she softened by a liberal do- 
nation to his favorite mission, then proceeded to 
manipulate after her own audacious fashion. 

It may be that the good man had previously 
pondered upon the loveliness of Deborah’s char- 
acter and his own forlorn bachelor estate, and 
that both had been more prominently in mind 
since the rumors of that prospective thousand 
dollars; certain it is, however, that when his 
merry visitant left him there was a very sizable 
mental bee buzzing around the dreary study. 

Mrs. Stark sat reading in her lonely drawing- 
room, when a servant entered with a card. 

«Mrs. Betty M. Bibber.? I don’t know her.” 

“T think, ma’am, she is the girl-widow from 
Miss Merey’s—I mean Mrs. Biddeford’s.” 

The lady smiled. Rumors of that eccentric 
young woman had penetrated even to her qui- 
etude. 
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“T will see her,” she said; but was quite un- 
prepared for the vision that appeared. 

A dainty little figure which might have stepped 
that moment from an aristocratic city street, 
crowned by a beautiful head and the sunniest 
face the elder lady had ever seen. 

There was no need for the apology Betty had 
ready against the intrusion. 

**My dear, I am so glad to see you! I have 
known your family always. It is good of you 
to come and cheer my solitude.” 

The ambitious height of Cotasset hospitality 
was an invitation to tea at the Stark mansion— 
and the visitor staid to tea. Afterward, declin- 
ing escort, the fearless creature walked home in 
the moonlight alone. 

At the foot of the slope she stumbled over a 
figure in the snow. ‘Ten minutes later she burst 
into Solomon’s presence, demanding instant aid 
for a dead or dying somebody, who presently was 
lying on her own bed in Deborah’s best room. 

“My stars and garters! It’s Schuyler Stark !” 

** No matter who! Work—work! We mustn't 
let him die! Rub his hands, Merey—stop cry- 
ing. You’ve lost all your snap since you ‘gin 
up’ to Solomon! Won’t he ever come with the 
doctor ?” , 

At last his ‘* whooa-up !” was heard at the gate, 
and professional skill aided compassion. Between 
them they rescued a life. 

The doors had been locked for the night, but 


the late guest appeared, seeking admittance: 

«Mrs. Stark has retired.” 

“‘T’m sorry to disturb her, but I mas.” 

“In the morning i 

** Don’t delay me! Where is her room ?” 

Instinct, more than reluctant direction, guided 
her to it, and to the wan old woman sitting deso- 
late before her fire. 

Betty’s face was pale and strangely solemn as 
she knelt down. She looked the bearer of some 
fateful message. 

Mehetabel trembled. 

“You must put on your warmest wraps and 
come with me.” 

“Why ?” 

** Because—I have found your son.” 

She paid no heed to the mother’s haughty 
gesture. 

‘*He is alive. He was almost dead. I found 
him in the snow, and they took him to my home. 
IIe is very weak—you must come—with tender- 
ness.” 


As a daughter might have done, this stranger 
eared for and guided the dazed woman into the 
presence of her boy. 

* * * 


* * 


It was Christmas-eve. 
jects had miscarried. 


Not one of Betty's pro- 
The little town-hall was 


. 
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transfigured into a Lebanon of fragrance, in 
whose midst a great, feast-laden table groaned. 

Everybody was there—the oldest and the 
youngest—who claimed the least allegiance with 
Cotasset; and there was a mysterious rumor 
afloat of a wedding to be solemnized in which the 
*Pominie was one contracting party; but who 
was the other 2” 


Who, indeed! save gentle, slow-spoken Debo- 
rah ; whose pitying heart could do no other than 
follow her sister’s example and take a husband to 
care for. Clothed in silk —extravagant prece- 
dent !—and under convoy of her small, potential 
cousin, destitute for once of ‘* widow’s weeds,” 
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and garbed in a soft white gown, which only Mrs. | he mct Mollie, who informed him that Mr. Rorux 


Stark knew to be rare and costly; her golden 
head catching the rays from countless candles, 
her feet and dimples dancing, and her laugh wak- 
ing joyful echoes in every heart. 

In the coziest, warmest corner of all Mehetabel 
guarded her invalid with jealous care. 

To them, now and then, flitted the radiant 
creature who seemed the very spirit of Christmas, 
and whose face would not be brought to a deco- 
rous solemnity even when the blushing Deborah 
stood up to be wed. 

Foremost of all the zealous flock in her congrat- 
ulations, and her offering —a “ blazing - star ” 
bed-quilt ! 

“‘However did we liv 
her !” murmured Mehetabel. 

Her son bent eagerly forward. 

“You like her, mother ?” 

**T should not be human if I did not Jove her. 
She brought you back to life.” 

“But for her own seli—her wonderful bonny 
self ?” 

“T love her—for herself.” 

Schuyler had drawn the girl “relict” away 
from the rest, and Solomon gazed after them. To 
his astute wisdom there appeared something sig- 
nificant in the way Betty submitted; in the pos- 
sessive sort of manner in which she divided the 
spray of arbor vite in her corsage and fastened a 
part in the young man’s button-hole ; and in the 
action of the proud mother who drew the bright 
head to her stately shoulder. 

“Tf I ain’t mistook,” he whispered to Mercy, 
*thar’ll be weddin’ number three afore Christ- 
mas come agin !” 

There was. 


at Cotasset without 
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THE NATURAL HARVEST FROM AN 
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CHAPTER XX V.—(CONTINUVED). 

In a short time the new-comer went to the 
library of Mr. Rorux: he still supposed it was Mr. 
Rorux, and waited a little, expecting to be sent 
for. After a time, finding that Mr. Rorux did not 
send for him, thinking his business of the greatest 
importance, being in a hurry to go to the bedsides 
of one or two patients who were seriously ill, and 
supposing he should find Mr. Rorux alone, he 
approached the library, intending to enter and 
insist upon an interview. Near the library-door 


had sent word he would be at home in the morn- 
ing. Mollie looked so confused and uneasy, that 
he felt sure she was not telling him the truth, 
though he was astounded to think that Mr. Ro- 
rux, in his own house, should have sent him such 
a message. Mollie went on—he presumed to her 
own room. He was about to enter the library, 
without knocking, to demand an explanation, 
when he stopped short to listen to the sneering 
and threatening tones of Stephen Ward. He 
heard Horace Gleason accused of murder. He 
heard Stephen Ward promise to keep the guilty 
man’s secret—because it was to his interest to do 
so; he heard the statement made that Horace 
Gleason was known to have been within five miles 
of the scene of the murder on the night it oc- 
curred, the evidence of a man, to him’ unknown, 
who had been given a ride with him, being threat- 
ened—or perhaps he should say mentioned—by 
Mr. Ward. He had heard Horace Gleason admit 
the fact of letting some one ride with him that 
fatal night, which was equivalent, of course, to 
admitting having taken the ride himself. 

Dr. Cady had heard some information as to 
the whereabouts of Etta Elyeys demanded. That 
had followed which had led him to believe it had 
been given—in writing! He bad heard Stephen 
Ward ask Mr. Gleason to smoke a cigar with him, 
and then to remain during the night. Mr. Glea- 
son had declined; Dr. Cady, watching for his 
departure, had seen him leave. He identified the 
prisoner at the bar as the man who had had the 
interview with Stephen Ward. 

Dr, Cady had determined it was his duty to 
move in the matter, and, as he understood there 
was a reward offered for the arrest and conyiction 
of the murderer of Hon. Edwin Elveys, and as 
he wished nothing in the way of reward himself, 
he had informed a detective agency of what he 
had learned, trusting that the hope of reward 
would be all the incentive they would need. He 
had also sent a note to Mr. Rorwx, as a pressure 
of professional duties made it impossible for him 
to call at that gentleman's house the next morn- 
ing. 

All this made a deep impression alike on jury 
and spectators, albeit there wasn’t much in it 
which might not easily have been set aside—un- 
der other circumstances. 

It seems hardly necessary for me to consider 
the testimony of each witness in succession, in 
detail. Let me, rather, summarize what testi- 
mony was offered, pro and con, though to do so I 
must change the order of its presentation, and 
give the statements of several witnesses in close 
connection, which were really widely separated in 
time of testifying at the trial. 

That Robert Rorux was absent was deemed un- 
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fortunate by the prosecution. His testimony, 
they insinuated, and attempted to show, would 
have been damaging to the accused. Several 
servants of Mr. Robert Rorux were called, and 
swore that their master had undoubtedly absented 
himself from home because of the presence of 
Stephen Ward beneath his roof. One, Tom, 
knew notices were inserted in the newspapers 
warning Mr. Rorux of Ward’s time of coming ; a 
lying advertisement, so he said, and, in his opin- 
ion, prepared and inserted by Stephen Ward — 
had been intended to bring him home before 
Ward’s departure. All the servants who testi- 
fied, Tom among them, were too loyal to Mr. 
Rorux’s interest to volunteer any information re- 
garding Ralph Grantley’s residence in Rorux’s 
house; and Tom, of course, had his bitter hatred 
of Stephen Ward, growing out of his hopeless 
passion for Mollie, to help keep him silent. Not 
one of the servants Anew why Rorux had desired 
that nothing be said to Ward regarding Grant- 
ley’s being in his home—though they might have 
strong and shrewd suspicions. It was enough 
for them that he had said so; they would keep 
silence unless unavoidable questions were asked— 
and none were; is it not remarkable how few 
pointed questions are really asked, in some cases, 
when the questioner is really working in the 
dark ? 

Mr. Gleason and Mr. Grantley had consulted to- 
gether, and the younger man had been compelled 
to acquiesce in the resolve of the older that his 
identity with Robert Rorux should be concealed, 
if possible, and as long as possible. 

To Mr. Grantley’s objection that the sud- 
den revelation of that fact would be damaging, 
possibly. fatal, Gleason had urged that his appear- 
ance as a man with an alias at all would probably 
be fatal, and that such a revelation was not likely 
to come until everything else had gone against 
them. So Grantley’s request had been added to 
Rorux’s former orders regarding prudence and 
silence. 

Tom testified to the fact that Horace Gleason’s 
introduction had first sent Stephen Ward to visit 
at Rorux’s. He left a strong impression on the 
minds of the jury that his belief was that Glea- 
son had had some cruel and wicked power over 
his master. Who had sent the notices to the 
papers? Why, he, Tom, had done that—which 
was true enough—as far as it went! 
thought of asking why he had used initials not 
his own—or if ‘‘R. G.” meant some particular 
person—and if so, who “ R. G.” was. What 
more natural than that some arbitrary combina- 
tion should be agreed upon, in a case like that ? 

Robert Rorux had gone to South Africa, had 
he? Only one paper had had the news the after- 
hoon of the day when he disappeared. It had 


No one) 


not reached the paper in the way in which that 
sort of item usually does. Indeed, later investiga- 
tions had enabled the prosecution to show that 
the item came pretty directly from Mr. Rorux 
himself. They showed, too, that none of the 
usual routes had been taken by Mr. Rorux. They 
presented such a case to the jury that the infer- 
ence was strong and natural that Mr. Rorux had 
disappeared in some other direction than that of 
South Africa ; indeed, the insinuation was strong 
that the prisoner had feared him as a witness, 
though he might have possessed some power over 
him, and had done for him what he had done for 
Hon. Edwin Elveys—more secretly and success- 
fully! I don’t know what might have happened 
had Mrs. Fox—recently made Mrs. Wolf again— 
not been too busy in the duties of her new home, 
and in making a man out of the disreputable 
tramp she had married once more, to give any 
time to the reading of the newspapers ! 

Nor do I know just what effect it would have 
had if Mr. Gleason had risen in court some day, 
dramatically remoyed his wig and beard, and 
said, loudly, ‘I am Robert Rorux!” All things 
considered, though, ’m glad he didn’t do it. 

Stephen Ward was missing, as well as Robert 
Rorux. But the two cases were not at all alike. 
The authorities had had knowledge of Ward’s 
whereabouts for about a week after Gleason’s 
arrest ; and then—the earth might as well have 
opened and swallowed him up, for all they could 
learn to the contrary. 

And, as for the man who had enjoyed the night- 
ride by Horace Gleason's side, the prosecution 
had never had an idea regarding his identity, or 
where he could be found. All of which would 
have been unfortunate for the prosecution—if 
they had needed him. But the fact was, they 
didn’t ! 

The owner of the livery-stable at which Horace 
Gleason had hired the team he had driven across 
the country that fatal night was easily found. 
He had an accurate and retentive memory. His 
testimony was clear and direct. He had let Glea- 
son the team; he remembered the man’s face, 
and his name; Gleason had come to him in the 
afternoon —the livery-man would swear to the 
time to within a half-hour; he had stipulated 
that he must have the best team in the stables— 
the animals with the most speed and the greatest 
endurance; and he had had them. Offered a 
driver, for the horses were young and a little in- 
clined to be treacherous, he had declined ; when 
the matter had been urged, he had been angry 
and petulant in his refusal—a refusal, as the 
prosecuting attorney said in his address to the 
jury, “which might have cost an innocent man 
his life—if we had been so hasty as to arraign an 
innocent man for this fellow’s dastardly crime !” 
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The owner of the stable to which the team had 
been taken, in the town to which Gleason lad 
driven, and where Gleason had employed a man 
to drive them back to the owner, was called upon 
for his testimony. Less direct and definite than 
that of the other man had been, more uncertain 
as to details, such as the time of day, the condi- 
tion of the horses, the appearance and manner of 
Gleason, etc., he was manifestly so honest and 
conscientious, that his somewhat crude and un- 
sitisfactory story made a deeper impression than 
the other had done. It was morning when Glea- 
son had driven to his stable; the team was tired, 
as though they had done hard work. But the 
time he had taken for the drive was from three to 
four hours longer than would have been needed 
for the slowest team in his stable, prudently and 
leisurely driven by himself, to go over the same 
journey! 

All this was crushing—crushing ! 

Let us consider, next, that portion of Gleason’s 
testimony which related to this night-drive, as 
well as some closely related matters. We shall 
find it easier to follow, I think, than if we wait 
and take his entire testimony as a whole. 

If the prosecution had feared that Ilorace Glea- 
son would attempt to prove an alibi, and that he 
might apparently succeed, they must have been 
happily disappointed at the frank ingenuousness 
of that portion of his testimony which related to 
the reality or the falsity of that ride of his through 
the lonely country, and to within 2o0/ less than 
five miles of where Edwin Elveys died. Yes; he 
took the ride—took the ride just as the witnesses 
had said. He hired the horses, in the afternoon. 
He did stipulate for the best team; he liked to 
drive the best that could be found. Was he in a 
hurry ? No. Ife had arrived at his destination 
as the witness had said; his recollection would 
make it a little carlier than did the statement 
which had already been made, but he might be 
mistaken ; let it go; he did not sce that a half- 
hour, more or less, was going to make any great 
difference. Ie had taken all night for the trip ; 
he had not arrived until in the morning. 

Had Mr. Gleason given a man a ride? He had. 
He remembered the circumstance distinctly. 
But he did not know the man’s name, business 
or appearance. Ile could give absolutely no de- 
scription of him. He did not know whether he 
was young or old, well-dressed or the opposite. 
Ife doubted if he had exchanged a dozen sen- 
tences with him during their ride. Where did he 
take in the man ? Gleason hesitated. Judge and 
jury, lawyers and spectators, waited in breathless 
silence. The man was not in court. No doubt 
he would never be found. Gleason’s word could 
not be disputed by any one. And it made a great 
deal of difference, in a case like this, whether he 


had given the man the ride in the first part of the 
journey—or the last. 

“IT am not quite sure,” replied Gleason, 
“but I think I did not take him in until I had 
passed the nearest point to Riverdell.” 

A great sighing breath burst from the assem- 
bled multitude. There was something of admi- 
ration in some faces. ‘‘ Brave—honest—truth- 
ful—plucky,” said some of them to themselves. 
But, then, some one killed Edwin Elveys! and 
they leaned forward to catch the next question, 
and listen to the next answer. 

He had taken no driver, so Mr. Gleason said, 
because he wanted a chance to think. But what 
of the expense thus involved ?—sending a man 
back with the team who must find another way for 
getting home again ? Was money no object to a 
man whose business compelled him to ride across 
the country at night instead of sleeping in his 
bed ? It seemed an unanswerable question ; per- 
haps it was not intended that Mr. Gleason should 
answer it; at any rate he didn’t ; he didn’t try. 

But the next questions, and those to which they 
led, failed to improve the situation in the slight- 
est degree. He had gone alone—to think ; what 
of the situation when he had the man with him ? 
Gleason doubtless answered in haste—to repent as 
leisurely as the old proverb ever contemplated in 
the hasty actions to which it has reference. He 
had taken in the man from motives of humanity, 
so he said. 

“Ah? Was he old ? lame ? sick ?” 

Horace Gleason did not know. He could not 
be sure. 

*©And did you let him ride far ?” 

Ife did not remember. 

Asked why he was late, he said that he had 
driven at a slow rate. To explain the condition 
of the team, he said he had lost his way. He 
could go, so he said, to just where he left the 
road, go over the ground he had passed over while 
out of the road he should have followed, and 
show them exactly where he regained the road 
again, 

* A strange thing, this,” the prosecuting at- 
torney reminded the jury, while Horace Gleason 
shrunk and writhed under the merciless arraign- 
ment and the pitiless sareasm; ‘a marvelous 
thing. Here isa man who allowed another man 
to ride with him, and swears that he cannot re- 
member where he took him into his buggy, what 
sort of a looking man he was, nor a word that 
was said between them. But he'll go with you, 
gentlemen of the jury, if you please, and show 
you where he left the traveled road, trace for you 
the way he went when he was wrong, point out 
to you the spot where he stopped, bewildered and 
uncertain—though he doesn’t remember whether 
he had the problem to solve alone, or had help 
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and advice! Do you believe him? Can you? 
And if not in this, why in anything he has said 
which has not been more than amply confirmed 
by other witnesses ? Indeed, may we not almost 
fear that other witnesses have fallen into error— 
honest error—when they confirm anything, no 


from iron bars and stone walls, there might be 
the barest possibility of freedom—and a man in 
his situation would naturally prefer risking a 
sheriff’s shot to remaining here, waiting for cer- 
tain death on the gallows! So he would go with 
you—to-day ! But would he have gone in the 


TENDER CHORDS. 


matter how trivial, which this trapped rascal has 
said ? He would go with you, gentleman of the 
jury, to-day! Can you guess why? I see by 
your faces that you can—that you do! Ah, gen- 
tlemen, he is a shrewd man—a cunning one, and 


who can blame him ? Out in the open air, away 


past ? Would he ? Would he have gone in the 
morning, when murder had had less than twelve 
hours in which to plan its lie? Would he have 
gone when rain and snow and frost, and the pass- 
ing of scores and hundreds of carriages, had had 
no opportunity—as they have had now, as they 
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had had months ago—of erasing forever the track 
“ made by his carriage-wheels ? Would he ? I read 
your answer in your eyes, gentlemen of the jury, 
and I read his just doom there as well !” 

That is only a little of what the prosecuting 
attorney said ; I shall quote but little from his 
strong speech. But we must go back and con- 
sider some gther points in the evidence. 

“You claim innocence and ignorance of the 
murder of Edwin Elveys,” said the lawyer for 
the State ; ‘‘ will you tell us why you were in that 
part of the country at all ? Will you state what 
vour business was? Will you tell for whom you 
were at work ?” 

“T have already stated that I am a detective, 
and my statement has been amply confirmed ; 
the representatives of the agency which employed 
me have testified to that. But I can tell you 
no more than that.” 

«* You cannot bring witnesses to prove that as- 
sertion—the assertion that you were employed in 
the duties of your profession ?” 

«T cannot.” 

«The business of a detective is in the service 
of law, is it not ?” 

Mr. Gleason smiled, faintly, and with an evi- 
dent effort. 

“Not always. Sometimes it is our duty to 
shield a man’s good name—or a woman’s honor !” 

“But this, Mr. Gleason, is a matter of life or 
death. Surely you are free to speak now. Surely 
you cannot expect the jury to believe your story 
unless you call witnesses to prove it.” 

Mr. Gleason shook his head. “‘ There are those 
in this court-room,” he said, slowly, “‘ who know 
what my business was, and can prove it! But, 
unless they speak voluntarily, they will not speak 
at all. One of the duties of a detective is silence ; 
he is paid to take his chances !” 

A silence fell upon the great audience, for a 
minute or two, through which the ticking of the 
great clock over the judge’s head sounded preter- 
naturally loud. Several persons looked askance 
at their neighbors ; others, the possessors, I pre- 
sume, of unpleasant closeted skeletons, appeared 
uneasy and uncomfortable. But no one spoke. 
The appeal, if Gleason was desperate enough to 
mean it to be one, was a failure. Later, the law- 
yer for the defense called upon the ones who had 
kept silence to “speak now, or remember that 
they must stand before the throne of God, in the 
Judgment, and tell Him why !” 

‘Two dramatic appeals, that of Gleason and 
that of his lawyer,” commented the Riverdell Zn- 
tellyencer, in its next issue; “after they had 
failed, what was there left of the murderer’s 
case ?” 

Witnesses testified to having heard Gleason say 
he had loved the woman who became Edwin El- 


veys’s wife; Gleason admitted all that; he had 
loved Elaine Vernon ; though she were dead, he 
loved her still. 

The prosecution had found some one to testify 
that Horace Gleason had expressed the deadliest 
and most undying hatred for Edwin Elveys. 
Gleason made no denial. He confirmed it all. 
Indeed, his first attempt at the work of a detect- 
ive had been undertaken in the hope of finding 
something in the earlier life of Edwin Elveys 
which he could use to separate husband and wife. 
He started to say that he had not known, in all 
the years between her marriage and the time of 
her husband’s death, where Elaine’s home had 
been—and where her dust lay buried. But he 
checked himself — to say so could do no good ; 
no one would believe it; in another man’s case, 
he would not believe it himself. 

And so, you see, it was no longer true that 
Edwin Elveys had not had an enemy in the world 
—so far as any one knew ! 

_ He had had one! And every one in the world, 
as far as telegraphs reached and railways ran, had 
only to read to know his name ! 

To have forgotten that he had driven within 
five miles—or LESS—of the scene of such a trag- 
edy as had been enacted, was absurd on the face 
of it; and yet, Horace Gleason testified that, 
from the time of his earliest connection, profes- 
sionally as a detective, with the Elveys murder 
case, up to the time when Stephen Ward had ac- 
cused him, in Robert Rorux’s library, of the atro- 
cious crime, he had never thought of his lonely 
drive in connection with the matter ! 

Gleason would have had none of the evidence 
against Grantley appear at all—if he could have 
helped it; he felt it would be of no use. In the 
day-time, when the light was on Grantley’s- face 
and in his eyes, when he saw him sitting where 
he could suggest important questions to the ex- 
amining lawyers, when he saw how anxious he 
looked and how thin he was getting, he believed 
in Ralph Grantlev—and his innocence; he be- 
lieved him worthy of the love of Elaine’s child ; 
he wished he dared hope the time might come 
when Stephen Ward would be as worthy of be- 
lief. In the day-time, again, in the jail, before 
court opened in the morning or after it had 
closed at night, Horace Gleason looked at Ralph 
Grantley’s face—still in the light, ever in the 
light, though the light might have the shadows 
of strong bars across it—and believed in him, be- 
lieved in him with all his soul. But, when night 
had come, when the lamp was out in his cell, 
when the glow in the corridor was dim, when 
there was no light in heayen for him, when he 
tossed wearily to and fro, now waking to face his 
dangers and difficulties, now sleeping uneasily, 
to find them worse in his dreams—he doubted 
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Ralph Grantley ; he came to tell himself, as the 


trial went on, that one hope—then his greatest | 


hope—and then his ONLY one—was that Ralph 
Grantley’s conscience might be the strongest of 
any of his powers—that he might confess his 
guilt before it should be everlastingly too late, 
even though he waited until an innocent man 
stood on the drop, waiting to be let fall into 
eternity! But this was only a night-thonght. 
It was always gone in the morning. And each 
day he said it would never return again. And 
each night it did. 

So Gleason would have had no testimony of- 
fered against Grantley, had it not been that 
Grantley insisted ; and only because he was a 
prisoner—and Grantley free—did Grantley’s will 
prevail. 

There was the quarrel between Edwin Elveys 
and himself; Grantley told it all, now. And 
now, no one regarded it as more than trivial, 
though once the recital of it might have hanged 
him. A servant, who had listened, as servants 
sometimes do, testified to having heard what hap- 
pened ; but this testimony made the quarrel of 
even less importance than it had had on Grant- 
ley’s own lips. 

**A conscientious young man,” said the prose- 
euting attorney, brushing Grantley’s evidence 
aside, “‘ with supersensitive notions as to honor, 
who has broeded over a few hot words until he 
imagines they might have been important! As 
he didn’t kill Edwin Elveys * 

And an impatient wave of the hand dismissed 
the unimportant topic, with the sentence un- 
finished ! 

There was the selling of the revolver by Ralph 
Grantley. But what of it? ‘An honest man, 
and a busy one, sells a weapon. Is there any 
reason for his remembering to whom he sold it ? 
Can you think of any reason, that could have 
existed at the time of the sale, making it more 
important that he should remember that, than 
that he should remember to whom he sold a 
pound of coffee or a bar of soap? Is it un- 
precedented for a man to forget ? Has not Hor- 
ace Gleason himself failed to remember the sort 
of man with whom he rode—on the night he 
committed his fearful crime ?” 

Horace Gleason testified to finding the revolver 
in the river. He told how what the boys had 
said to him had led him to search there. 
laid little emphasis on the matter; indeed, he 
testified with great apparent reluctance, and gave 
the shortest possible answers to the questions 
which were asked him. Ralph’s name on the 
revolver seemed a strong point in Gleason’s favor 
and against Grantley, and the audience wavered 
for a little, and the jury appeared stolidly 
amazed. But the lawyer made it all right in 


Tle | 
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the end, lengthily and laboriously, watching the 
faces of the jury to see the effect of his words 
mirrored therein—while he spent a quarter of 
an hour—half an hour—three-quarters of an 
hour—and commenced on the last quarter—in 
an interesting discussion of absent-mindedness 
and unconscious cerebration. 

Grantley had jumped to the conclusion that 
the missing revolver had been used in killing 
Edwin Elveys! The worry naturally attending 
the forgetfulness of which he had allowed him- 
self to be the victim would, in the opinion of 
the lawyer, account for all that—and for all 
that had grown out of it. 

Grantley testified that he believed he had not 
said he threw the revolver into the river, when 
he had his interview with Horace Gleason at 
the bridge, and elsewhere that night. He—he 
couldn’t quite remember what he had said, for 
he was both sick and frightened at that time. 
He had not been astonished at the finding of 
the weapon there; he seemed, too, to dimly re- 
call the fact of having scratched his initials — 
or his name—on the missing weapon. But now 
he testified positively: He had not thrown the 
revolver into the river. 

Tommy Teller and Pat Peacher were called. 
Gleason did not ask it. Indeed, he hoped they 
would not be. And yet, when the first one was 
sworn, he felt a genuine glow of pleasure in his 
heart. They would have to tell what Grantley 
had thrown into the river, that night. They did! 
It was only a horseshoe! ‘We was throwing 
away his luck, you know,” said one lad, artlessly, 
and with evident conviction, ‘‘when he did a 
thing like that. And we liked him too weil to 
give him away to a stranger !” 

The prosecuting attorney almost precipitated a 
crisis in the reference he made to this portion of 
the testimony in his address to the jury: ‘* Ralph 
Grantley thought the revolver he sold was used in 
killing Edwin Elveys,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ and 
perhaps he does still! do! He was not sur- 
prised at its being found in the river. Nor am I! 
Three or four hours of time of the night of 
Edwin Elveys’s death have not been accounted 
for by the cowering wretch yonder, and never 
will be until he confesses all—this side death, or 
beyond it! But we, though we know little, may 
imagine! Suppose he came here, and hurled 
away the weapon ? What likclier thing than that 
his guilty soul would not allow him to let it re- 
main there? I tell you gentleman of the jury, 
guilt is a haunting thing; it drives Murder’s 
hand to uncover the concealed dead ; it compels 
the finding and hoarding of evidence against 
one’s own self. I can seem to see this man, dis- 
guised no doubt, buying this weapon 3 

But Ralph Grantley was on his feet then, pale 
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as ashes, and interrupting—for once—the speech 
of the prosecuting attorney. 

“JT will swear,” he said. gaspingly and brok- 
enly, ‘* that ILorace Gleason, in disguise or out of 
it, never bought the revolver of me.” 

**Or sending an accomplice to buy it,” blandly 
continued the lawyer, never guessing how cleverly 
Grantley had saved Gleason, never imagining 
how near he had been to having no occasion 
for finishing his speech. But Grantley knew. 
And Gleason knew. His beard pulled awry, just 
then, or his wig displaced, would have marked 
the beginning of the end! The sheriff hadn’t 
help enough to have saved Robert Rorux, or any 
one else save Horace Gleason, from the court of 
Judge Lynch ! 

Why continue this one-sided history of error 
and injustice ? Is not the end clear and plain ? 
And how could fallible men have done otherwise 
than was done ? 

There were, against him, the peculiar circum- 
stances attending the employment, in the Elveys 
murder case, of Horace Gleason. 

He had, by means of a shallow trick, managed 
to visit Riverdell alone. He had not made him- 
self known to Etta Elveys; he had destroyed the 
note Ralph Grantley had given him for his fa- 
ther; he had mentioned nothing regarding his 
purposes to any of the most prominent gentlemen 
in the town—Black or White or Gray. Ie had, 
seemingly, employed his time in manufacturing 
evidence against the open-hearted young man 
who had employed him. 

There were many to remember the remarkable 
scene in church, when Horace Gleason had been 
“overcome by the heat”! 'The lawyer for the 
prosecution did not fail to put the jury in mind 
of it. 

The things Gleason had done for Stephen 
Ward counted greatly against him. This Ward 
had power over him now ; why not /hen? Was 
it reasonable to suppose that the interview, a part 
of which had been overheard by Dr. Cady, was by 
any means the first one in which Ward had threat- 
ened Gleason ? 

“Ward demanded the knowledge of Etta El- 


veys’s present residence, did he not ?” was asked — 


of Gleason. 

“Tle did.” 

‘Do you know where she can be found ?” 

‘*Tam not sure. I think I do.” 

‘*And you told him ?” 

“*T did.” 

«* Well, where is she ? 
she is ?” 

H[orace Gleason hesitated. All were listening. 
Grantley was leaning forward, waiting for the in- 
formation he would have given ten years of his 
life to have obtained. Gleason’s thoughts, so far 


Or where do you think | 


as they formed themselves into words, ran in this 
wise : ‘* Last night, I believed Ralph Grantley « 
murderer and a liar. To-night, I shall think the 
same. To-day, his face and bearing give such a 
thought the lie; but I do not know—I do not 
know. And—and—whether Grantley be inno- 
cent or guilty, Stephen Ward needs Etta Elveys ; 
he needs her to save him—to reform him—to 
make him a man! I—I am going to die; Iam 
going to die soon; it is easy to see how this trial 
is going, very easy, and the verdicts against men 
convicted on circumstantial evidence are always 
more speedy and merciless than are those against 
culprits who are taken red-handed ; I must die— 
soon; I must die on the gallows, unless shame 
kills me sooner. And I dare not die, dare not 
step into the darkness, pass through the grave, 
stand face to face with God—not if I have lifted 
a man up—to let him fall to the earth again ; not 
if I have given a man a promise—and lied to him ; 
not if I have encouraged hope in a man—and 
failed him ; not if I have endangered the safety 
of a human soul—and let it be even possible for 
its only hope to be swept away. Unless Stephen 
Ward marries Etta Elveys, he i$ lost—lost; and 
with him—I am lost too. I cannot do it—dare 
not do it—will not do it. I will not give Ralph 
Grantley even a chance.” : 

He raised his head. I suppose it would be cor- 
rect to say he raised it proudly, though the River. 
dell Intelligencer used the word ‘ doggedly ” in 
its spirited account of the trial. His eyes glis- 
tened—and you may take your choice between 
“bravely” and “insolently.” One word is mine ; 
the other is the Znfelligencer’s. 

“Well, where is she ? Or where do you think 
she is ?” the lawyer repeated his questions. 

“T refuse to say,” replied Horace Gleason. 

“© And do you suppose Stephen Ward has gone 
in search of her ?” 

““T do, beyond a doubt !” 

Need I write more ? Need I tell of the ques- 
tions asked regarding this man’s search in the 
Elveys mansion—his pretended friendship for 
John Grantley, his evident slavery to the wishes 
of Stephen Ward ? 

Need I quote from the masterly summing up 


| of the evidence, free from any intentional preju- 


dice or bias, in the judge’s charge ? 

Need I describe the dignified way in which the 
jury filed out, to do their duty, catching an en- 
couraging smile, here and there, from Black and 
White and Gray, and from their satellites and im, 
itators ? 

The jury was out one hour. It may be that 
they felt it would be a lowering of their dignity— 
a lessening of their importance—to return sooner. 
Possibly they could not bear to think of render- 
ing a verdict until the little world outside had 
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had time to decide what they ought to do—and 
worry lest they shouldn’t! I cannot think of 
other reasons for their delay, for I’ve been told 
they deliberated little, and yoted—only once ! 
Indeed, in a case as plain as that of the State ws. 
Horaee Gleason, it is hard to understand how 
duty required of them more than the vote. 

The verdict was rendered. Of course, there 
was, under the circumstances, only one verdict 
possible. The judge was ready; he had been so 


certain that he felt no need of delay ; events hur- | 


ried ! 

Horace Gleason stood up. Asked if he had 
anything to say why the sentence of the law 
should not be pronounced upon him, he could 
only uselessly assert his innocence. He remem- 
bered, with a pang, that he had heard that same 
plea more than once from the lips of men he had 
hunted down. He wondered, God help him, if 
there were any among them who had not been 
liars. . 

The whole thing seemed strange—impersonal. 
It was as though, in a dream, he was taking an- 
other man’s place ; it seemed as though waking 
must come soon. He doubted if he heard all the 
judge said ; some of it was surely no more than a 
heartless mockery ; he remembered little, when 
the judge had finished, and believed he under- 
stood less. But one form of words, awful in their 
meaning, remained in his memory; one dreadful 
thing rung in his ears—as he watched the crowd 
scatter and go, and as he went his way, again, a 
watchful man close at his side on either hand ; 
one fearful proposition seemed to burn into his 
brain, in words of fire, as he lay on his hard bed 
and longed for the slumber that would not come. 
Was it possible that the judge had spoken those 
words to him—to him— when he had always 
meant to do right, and had done wrong only by 
error ? Was it possible ? Could it be ? 

And what did they mean ? 

And he said them over and over again, the 
whole night long, as a student of a foreign 
tongue might have said a sentence which puzzled 
him : 

‘* To be hanged by the neck until you are dead ; 
to be hanged by the neck until you are dead ; to 
be hanged——” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
WARD’S WICKED WISH—AND THE WAY IT WORKED! 


Mr. Warp assumed Rorux’s trust with great 
cheerfulness. He was, so he informed the law- 
yer, gratified at the confidence Mr. Rorux had 
been pleased to repose in him. What more nat- 
ural than for the lawyer to hint that there was 
much more in store for him ? Can you imagine 
such a thing as Ward’s not pressing the matter ? 


| 


In the end, Stephen Ward had gained much 
knowledge. He knew that another individual, 
whose name the lawyer refused to mention, had 
| been given a large sum of money—the amount 
not being named to him. He knew that the re- 
mainder of the vast wealth of Robert Rorux had 
been bequeathed to him, subject only to a condi- 
tion which the lawyer insisted was so little likely 
to be met that it might as well be disregarded 
altogether. j 

The lawyer told him the event which would 
make another the heir was unlikely to happen, 
but declined to name the condition. He offered 
to lend Ward money, if he desired it, but Ward 
declined that, informing him that Gleason—who 
was not likely to live long—had recently made 
him his heir. 
| Finally, under pressure, the shrewd lawyer gave 
| Ward a written statement to the effect that he 
was Rorux’s heir, subject to an unnamed condi- 
tion unlikely to be troublesome in the future. He 
had reasoned that Ward’s persistence meant that 
some woman was concerned in the matter; he had 
reasoned correctly ; Ward went home—to Rorux’s 
—with the precious bit of writing —home— to 
Mollie ! 

Ward discharged Tom. After that, having 
vainly tried to read—to study—to think—he sent 
for Mollie to come to him in the library. He 
had not decided that he loved Mollie —or that 
he loved Etta Elveys—but no matter; he would 
marry the one—half for revenge on her and 
Grantley ; the other—he would cheat and de- 
fraud, lie to and make her loss his fiendish gain. 
He would marry Etta Elveys, for Gleason would 
die, doubtless, before he would tell Grantley 
where he could find her. But now—now—— 

He sent for Mollie! 

He turned the reversed picture on Rorux’s wall 
while he waited, and was appalled to see how 
much Etta’s face resembled that of the dead 
woman Rorux had loved. 

He picked up a book. It was “ Frankenstein.” 
He laid it down with a shudder, though the sight 
of it only confirmed him in his evil purpose. 

Well, Mollie came. 

And then, he paid her the greatest compliment 
any man can pay any woman—a compliment, in 
this case, that was a tacit admission that she 
could be won, if won at all, only honestly or in a 
way which counterfeited honesty. 

He told her he loved her; he asked her to be 
his wife. 

She did not answer him at first. She hesitated. 
She did not blush and dimple under his ardent 
glance. But she did not draw back from him. 
She was a woman to be pitied—not a heroine, at 
all; not a woman with much strength of char- 
acter; not a woman with much besides her 
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beauty—and the capacity for passion and pas- 
sion’s fruitage, good and bad. She was trying 
the case in her own mind—her own soul; should 
she strangle the hopeless love she had for Ralph 
Grantley, and cast it out forever, or should she 
keep it and cherish it in secret, live for it and 
die glad because of it? Or should she marry 
this man, and live for him ? 

She forgot, for a little, the wealth he might 
give her, the luxury he might lavish upon her. 
She forgot that she had ever laughingly boasted 
that she cared for that sort of thing, and would 
have it. But one terrible picture came before her 
mind, one picture which almost shook her reason ; 
she remembered the danger which had menaced 
her before Robert Rorux had rescued her—the 
time when there seemed no honorable escape ex- 
cept by the way of the wharves, and the swift, 
minning tide beneath their borders; she—she 
could not endure that; she would not; she had 
rather walk through hell! 

Looks and manner had never had so little force 
in Ward’s favor. Never had he looked so little— 
% mean—so distorted—se misshapen. A half- 
hour ago, he was straighter, taller, less awkward 
and repellent. His soul showed im his face, and 
its dwarfish malignity had assumed control of 
his body as well. It should have been a warning 
to her—to any woman; God help her, perhaps 
it was—for she hesitated! 

He laid Rorux’s power of attorney before her. 
He glanced from that to her face. He glanced 
from her face back to that again. 

She read the document, and her cheeks and 
lips grew white. He had absolute power in this 
house, to use as he would. He might, if he 
wished, turn her from the door this very night ; 
and then—what better could she do than seek the 
wharves, unless she had been in a peaceful home, 
ad asafe one, for so long that she had forgotten 
the way ? 

“A threat ?” she demanded. There was a hint 
of scorn in her tones—a new attitude of possible 
loathing in the posture she took. 

“A threat? No.” But he turned away his 
lead, Was she not right in doubting him? Ie 
was not sure of himself, 

She walked up and down the room. 
and stood by the table again. 
and looked at him. 

“Yon’ye followed me—followed me,” she said, 
incisively, “‘and you’ve hinted love before. But 
you've never spoken thus plainly before. Will 
you tell me why ?” 

“There are two reasons.” 

“Well ?” 

“One is the fact that I must go to Europe 
within a week; it is for you to say, Mollie, 
whether I must go alone.” 


She leaned on it, 


She came | 


‘And the other ?” 

«That I’ve been a poor man, with no fortune, 
no future ; that I could not ask you, a servant in 
this house, to share such a life as mine might be. 
But now—now—I can ask you to rise from your 
humble station to become the mistress of this 
mansion, and the custodian of untold wealth—- - 
hundreds of thousands of 7 sllars—perhaps mill- 
ious.” He spread the lawyer's statement of his 
heirship to the Rorux fortune on the table before 
her; he caught her roughly by the shoulder and 
bade her look at it—read it. 

She read it through—once—twice—thrice. She 
looked around her, at the evia2nces of wealth and 
culture which met her eye at every turn. She 
had longed for this sort of thing—prayed for it ; 
she had inherited, from some one—somewhere— 
a taste for the elegancies and refinements this 
man could give her; and that, though Rorux had 
saved her from the dangers of the streets, and 
honorable poverty’s happiest haven at their end— 
where the streets touch the sea ! 

Her blood ran riot in her veins; her senses 
seemed to swim; she loved all that Ward could 
offer her—all save himself. And was not the love 
she did have for a man—a good and true man— 
worse than vain and useless ? 

How much she could do with money; ‘‘ how 
much good, even, and for swect charity’s sake,” 
suggested some lying devil at the ear of her soul. 
How she would revel in the ease and luxury so 
freely tendered her; some ancestor had left the 
love of ease and luxury his sole legacy to all the 
generations following him—a taint in the blood 
of the poor, to be their peril and their destruc- 
tion ! 

She shut her eyes, and thought—thought. She 
could not think as well while watching Ward ; 
the wealth did not seem so great, the luxury so 
grateful, with his glance holding hers. 

She opened her eyes, again, and faced the man. 
After all, with all said and done, she must face 
the man. It was the man she must marry, if she 
allowed herself to say “Yes”! not the man’s 
money. It was the man, after all, of whom she 
must think, not this palace in which she might 
live, the rare dresses and jeweis she might wear, 
the scenes she might visit in lands beyond the 
sea. ‘* For better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, to love, cherish and to 
obey, till death us do part.” Could she do 
it ? Dared she ? Jt was a terrible temptation. 
But—— 

She hesitated ! 

It was a terrible temptation. And I am as- 
tounded to find how well she is fighting against it. 
I thought she gave it all up—and decided the 
road she would walk in—long, long ago. Did 
not you ? 
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Ah, well, she is not the first to find faltering 
footsteps at the beginning of a road—when actual 
invitation points where fancy, or even stern re- 


solve, have in imagination walked. 
And But that will do! 
and doubt for one who has failed once / 
‘South Africa—South Africa,” 
thoughts. She was thinking 
read in the paper that evening. 


I feel all pity 


so ran her 
of what she had 
She was wonder- 


ing how long the man would be gone, and what 
dangers might come to him by the way. Robert 
Rorux had been kind to her; she could not re- 
member, in all her life, any one who had been so 
kind ; he had saved her—saved her life—or what 
was better than life ; and yet—and yet 

It would be hard, so hard, to sell one’s self for 
a price—and fail of the pay. 

«South Africa — South Afric: ” She did 
not know she spoke. She was not in the habit 
of letting her lips play traitor to her soul. Per- 


haps they did not then. It may be that the mam 
saw her thought in her face, and answered its 
unspoken question. The girl started, though, 
amazed and horrified at what happened. Had she 
spoken ? or had she not? She did not know > 
she never did. 

“* South—Africa—South—A frica 

The man laid his hand on her arm tenderly and 
caressingly. 


WN | KIND-HEARTED. 


Mistress—‘* Dip you DROWN THE KITTENS 4s E 
DIRECTED, Marte ?” 


Marie—*‘ 


‘* Dip YoU WARM THE WATER ?” 


YES, MADAM.” 


‘\ No, MADAM.” 


‘* Wat! po yoU MEAN TO TELL ME THAT YoU 
DROWNED THOSE POOR LITTLE KITTENS IN 
ICE-COLD WATER? You CRUEL GIRL!” 


a q 


NU 


‘He 


will never return —never,” he said, 
quietly ; ‘‘he has not gone to South Africa ; 
but he will never come back.” 


(To be continued.) 


A LITTLE Boston girl heard the question as to 
what flower would make the best national em- 
blem discussed at length at her father’s table. 
‘© Papa,” she said, **I know what would be the 
best national emblem. The chestnut !” 


THE STATUE IN MY UNCLE’S STUDIO. lls 


“2 RamED THE LADDER, AND AS I DID 80 THE BROKEN FRAGMENTS OF THE COUNTENANCE DROPPED AWAY ON EITHIE 
SIDE; AND IN THE PLACE OF THE ROUGHLY MOLDED FEATURES THERE LOOKED UP AT ME FROM THE HOLLOW IN 


HE CLAY A GRINNING, HUMAN SKULL.” 


THE STATUE IN MY UNCLE'’S STUDIO. 


By Lucy H. Hooper, 


“Do not forget to go to see your uncle Julius 
when you reach Paris, Ralph,” said my still 
» pretty and youthful-looking mother, as she stood 
én tiptoe to give me a last embrace at the Glenns- 
ville station prior to the departure of the train 
for New York. 

Iwas going abroad for a hurried tour through 
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France and Switzerland, my health having suf- 
fered a good deal from too close application to 
the duties of my profession, which was that of 
medicine. I had graduated, with good success, 
some three years before, and had done well for a 
young doctor at the outset of his career; too well, 
in fact, for overwork was telling severely on my . 
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nerves. So I had made up my mind to a sea-voy- 
age and a season of repose in Europe as the best 
remedy for my ailments. 

My uncle Julius was my widowed mother’s 
only brother, and was older than she by several 
years. He had developed early in life a great 
talent for modeling in clay and carving in wood. 
One of his efforts in the former line, the figure 
of a Blenheim spaniel, had long formed the chief 
ornament of my mother’s little drawing-room, 
and was a good deal admired by connoisseurs for 
the spirit and grace of the pose, and the accuracy 
of the modeling. He went to Paris full thirty- 
five years before the date of my story, there to 
study sculpture. He had met with considerable 
success in those days, when American artists 
studying in Europe were far rarer than they are 
now. 

Amongst my mother’s most treasured pos- 
sessions were some copies of the catalogues of 
the Paris Salon for several consecutive years early 
in the sixties, wherein the name of Julius Weir 
figured amongst the contributors to the sculpture 
department. Then came his crowning success 
with a statue of ‘‘Sleep,” a reclining female fig- 
ure, holding in one hand a cluster of poppies, 
and shading with the other her half-closed eyes 
from the light. It was immensely praised and 
admired, and the Paris illustrated papers of the 
day gave wood-cuts of it, and the comic papers 
caricatured it, and, in fact, none of the elements 
of a popular success were lacking. 

This statue was bought by a wealthy American 
residing in Paris, and it was generally expected 
that the sculptor would go from one triumph to 
another, and turn out a rival to Hiram Powers or 
to W. W. Story. But he did nothing of the kind. 
After the execution of that much-praised work, 
he retired on his laurels, only sending occasion- 
ally a bust or a bass-relief to the annual Salon. 
Also about this time he ceased entirely to write 
home, and all the news that was received from 
him was brought by stray travelers who chanced 
to visit his studio, and who described him as liy- 
in a sort of hermit-like seclusion, seeing but few 
callers and visiting no one. 

‘‘He never even wrote me a line when your 
dear father died,” said my mother, letting fall a 
shower of tears at the memory both of her loss 
and of her brother’s indifference. ‘‘I declare, 
Ralph, I sometimes think he must have lost his 
senses. One of his old comrades—John Rising— 
told me some years ago that Julius had never gotten 
over the loss of an intimate friend, an artist like 
himself, who had rooms in the same studio-build- 
ing, and who disappeared mysteriously one day, 
and never was heard of afterward. I think the 
shock and the sorrow must have unsettled your 
uncle’s mind, for he stopped working, and writing 
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home as well, just about that time. 
go to see him, Ralph, will you not ?” 

I promised my mother that I would try to find 
my eccentric kinsman as soon as possible after my 
arrival in Paris. And, in fact, after I had spent 
a fortnight in sight-seeing and rambling about in 
the French capital, I looked up my uncle’s ad- 
dress in an old Salon catalogue that I purchased. 
for five cents at a book-stall, and started in search 
of his abode. The studio-building, in which he 
had lived for over thirty years, was situated on 
the left bank of the Seine, a good way back of 
the gardens of the Luxembourg. I had some dif- 
ficulty in finding it, for the edifice, though con- 
sidered probably a great innovation and remark- 
ably comfortable and convenient when it was first 
erected, had become old-fashioned, and had been 
left far behind in the tide of progress and fash- 
ion. It was built in the usual style, having a 
long corridor on the second floor, with the studio- 
doors opening upon it, while on the ground-floor 
were situated various offices for lawyers and archi- 
tects, besides two rooms for the concierge. These 
details I learned afterward, for when I asked for 
tidings of my uncle, I was told by the concierge 
that he had been taken ill with typhoid fever a 
fortnight before, and had, by the doctor’s orders, 
been removed to a hospital. 

“*You see, my good little man,” said the old 
woman, apologetically, “‘ there was no way of hay- 
ing him properly taken care of here, besides the 
danger of infection to the other tenants. So the 
doctor had him well wrapped up, and puton a 
hospital-litter, and carried off to La Charité, and 
there he is to this hour if he isn’t dead. Lived 
here long ? Yes, to be sure I have, and I remem- 
ber your uncle when he first came here, and the 
grand supper he gave to celebrate the first admis- 
sion of one of his works to the Salon. He was a 
great friend of the poor young man who went 
away more than twenty years ago and never was 
heard of afterward. An American? No, he 
came from Turkey or Greece, or some of those 
outlandish places. Stay, here’s his name written 
at the foot of a drawing he gave me. Jen—IJon 
Mazzaris—yes, that’s it. A handsome fellow, 
with big black eyes, and broad shoulders, and a 
thick black beard. As to talent, not much, I 
should say. Too fond of smoking, and of drink- 
ing beer, and of playing cards. For card-playing, 
oh, yes! just wild about it. He and Monsieur 
Weir used to spend whole evenings playing some 
queer game that Monsieur Mazzaris preferred to 
any other. They were devoted to each other, like 
twin brothers—scarcely ever seen apart. And 
when Monsieur Mazzaris disappeared so suddenly 
Monsieur Weir took it terribly to heart. I should 
say that he never really held up his head after- 
ward. That’s long ago; over twenty years, as ? 


But you wilf 
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said before. Yes, it was the day after my Marie 
took her first communion, and she has been mar- 
ried these seventeen years now, and has a big boy 
of her own. So youre going—can’t stay any 
longer ? Do let us know, please, how poor Mon- 
sieur Weir is getting along.” 

Escaping at last from the full stream of talk of 
the garrulous old concierge, I bent my steps at 
once to the Hospital of La Charité. I had some 
difficulty in obtaining admission to the fever- 
ward, but my diploma, and my letters of intro- 
duction from several prominent American physi- 
cians to their Parisian colleagues, with which I 
had taken the precaution to provide myself be- 
fore sailing, finally procured for me the Gesired 
permission. 

At last I stood by the sick-bed of Julius Weir, 
and looked for the first time on the face of this 
much-talked-of relation. It was a ghastly specta- 
cle that I beheld. Mr. Weir was at that time but 
alittle over sixty years of age. He looked fully 
seventy-five, with his features pinched and his 
complexion discolored by the action of the fever, 
and his profuse gray locks, damp and matted with 
perspiration, straying unkempt over the pillow. 
My own knowledge of medicine told me at once 
that there was but little hope of his recovery. 
He was delirious at first, and could not be made 
to comprehend who I was or what had brought me 
there, and in fact only seemed to imagine that I 
had come to arrest him for some unknown misde- 
meanor. But in one of the few lucid intervals 
that his malady afforded him I managed to ex- 
plain to him who I was, and thereafter he seemed 
to take a feeble pleasure in seeing me at his bed- 
side. After that I never left him while he lived. 
I procured for him the privilege of a private room 
and comfortable accommodations, and did what 
little I could to brighten the last hours of his ex- 
istence. 

The fever ran its course in the usual fashion of 
that dire disease. Mr. Weir was often delirious, 
especially at night. As I sat beside his bed, list- 
ening to his wild, disconnected talk, my atten- 
tion was finally arrested by one topic to which he 
recurred continually—one scene that he described 
over and over again. He was playing cards with 
some one, and his adversary was winning all his 
money—unfairly, as he declared. 


“Not the king—the ace; that’s right. So 
you’ve won again, my boy? A thousand francs 
this time. See—I play the queen. No—no 


trumps ; do you call that a fairly taken trick ? 
Lost—yes—I've lost again. Five thousand francs 
now—and then my watch, and the old chain and 
seals, So—you’ve won again—won again—won 
again.” 

Here his speech usually trailed off into inartic- 
ulate gabble. But one night he went on mutter- 
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ing about ‘‘a solitary blow—no blood—I’ve got 
the money—he cheated me,” and other broken 
phrases of the same nature. 

Toward morning the fever suddenly left him, 
and as is usually the result in such cases, it took 
all the vital forces with it. He sank rapidly, but 
before he died, he found strength to look up into 
my face and to mutter: “I’ve left you every- 
thing, Ralph. Destroy—destroy——” And then 
he sank back insensible upon his pillow. He never 
regained consciousness after that, and he died in 
a few hours. 

His will, deposited at the American Consulate, 
was drawn up in due form, and I found myself 
possessor of a not inconsiderable fortune. My 
uncle, for twenty years past, had lived in the 
most secluded and economical way, and the ac- 
cumulations of his income, added to his original 
capital, had swelled the whole to a very comforta- 
ble amount. There remained for me, as his sole 
executor, the task of inspecting and taking posses- 
sion of the contents of his home, the studio and 
the bedroom adjoining. But what was it that 
Mr. Weir had wished me to destroy? Papers— 
letters—or what ? I could not even guess. I was 
compelled to leave that part of my mission wholly 
to chance. 

It is a solemn thing to enter the abode of one 
who has died away from home, and to note the 
traces of daily occupation and every-day life 
amidst the surroundings—the books whose pages 
will nevermore be turned by the once familiar 
hands; the writing-desk whose pens and ink and 
paper stand ready for use, and which the owner 
will use no more; the clothes still hanging on 
their accustomed pegs; and, above all, the visit- 
ing-cards in their little case, laid out, ready for 
use. Nothing speaks so eloquently of death and 
departure as do these cards. Other things keep 
their uses and may find owners. New readers 
may peruse the books, the garments may clothe 
new wearers, the pens and paper may be pressed 
into service by new writers; but the visiting- 
cards—those little squares of card-board inscribed 
with a name that no longer belongs to earth—they 
have perished with their late possessor, and will 
soon, too, like the deceased, be only ashes. 

Such were the impressions and ideas that passed 
through my mind as I stood at last, and for the 
first time, in my uncle’s studio. It was a beauti- 
ful day in early Summer. The glorious sunshine 
streamed bright and warm through the lofty win- 
dow, lending to the pallid forms that peopled the 
room a vague semblance of life. The studio of a 
sculptor has this advantage over that of a painter, 
that all his works in their original plaster are as- 
sembled there together. Once a painter has fin- 
ished and sold his picture, it is taken away, and 
leaves nothing behind it except perhaps a group 
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of studies or sketches, or the pale reflection of a 
photograph. But a sculptor keeps the original 
form from which the marble copies are taken to 
be sent forth into the world ; his art-children re- 
main with him, and surround him till the day of 
his death. ii 

In spite of the gay sunlight without, my uncle’s 
studio was a dreary-looking room, though kept, 
like the plainly furnished bedroom adjoining it, 
with scrupulous care and neatness, by my garru- 
lous old friend the concierge. I looked with in- 
terest on the plaster forms that filled it, the orig- 
inals of the statues of whose renown we had all 
been so proud. I passed them one by one in re- 
view. 

They were very varied in style and subject, 
and gave me a far higher opinion of the talent 
of Julius Weir than I had ever possessed before. 
There was an ‘“ Omphale,” draped in the lion’s 
skin of Hercules, and leaning on the demi-god’s 
club—a pretty, girlish figure, whose slender grace 
and delicate beauty contrasted well with those 
masculine accessories. Another was ‘“ Undine,” 
rising from her fountain, holding aloft her drip- 
ping draperies behind her charming head. There, 
too, was the recumbent and graceful statue of 
«« Sleep,” with which I had grown familiar through 
the medium of wood-cuts anc photographs. Sev- 
eral of the works had been left unfinished, and 
amongst them a design for a fountain, a bass-re- 
lief representing the ‘‘ Funeral of Ophelia,” and a 
male recumbent figure, barely shapen in the clay, 
which seemed to have been destined to form a 
pendant to the statue of ‘‘Sleep.” 

“‘Destroy—destroy !” These were the words 
which rang through my brain as I wandered 
amidst the white, silent forms. I had searched 
in vain amongst the small stock of papers of the 
deceased for some memorandum or letter that it 
might be advisable to burn. I found nothing that 
was not totally commonplace and unimportant. 
And so I took my seat on the edge of the plat- 
form destined for the pose of the models, and 
began to meditate on my farther course of action. 
‘As I sat there, my eyes rested upon the male re- 
cumbent figure in clay of which I have already 
epoken. I found myself attracted to it by one 
curious peculiarity. Unfinished as is was, it con- 
veyed vividly to my mind the idea of a corpse. 
The other statues—the ‘‘Omphale,”: the ‘‘ Un- 
dine,” the slumbering maiden that represented 
«Sleep ”— were one and all alive; they were in- 
stinct with vitality. But that nrde, scarcely 
shapen image was that of a dead man. 

“‘My uncle must haye intended to f»shion a fig- 
ure of ‘Death’ to match the ‘Sleep,’’ I thought 
to myself, as I rose and went forward to examine 
it more closely. As I did so, I pushed slightly 
against a step-ladder which had been left stand- 
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ing beside the platform. It tottered, toppled 
over, and the top of it came crashing down on the 
face of the figure in clay. I raised the ladder, 
and as I did so the broken fragments of the coun- 
tenance dropped away on either side; and in the 
place of the roughly molded features there looked 
up at me from the hollow in the clay a grinning, 
human skull. 

I cannot adequately express my horror at this 
discovery. I stood looking down, as though fas- 
cinated, at the ghastly image of mortality that 
stared up at me, with its empty eye-holes. After 
I had somewhat regained my presence of mind, I 
began to investigate the rest of the figure. The 
clay, hardened by long years of untouched dry- 
ness, was not easily broken away, but I continued 
to scale off enough of it to find that, not a skull 
only, but a whole human skeleton, was imbedded 
in the mass and formed the core of the blocked- 
out statue. Nor was it so much a skeleton as a 
mummy. The body had evidently been swathed 
in clay while it was intact, and though the flesh 
had long since disappeared, the frame was still 
clothed in a dry and shrunken and dusky skin, 
the whole forming an image like those of the de- 
siccated monks that are shown to sight-seers in 
the crypts under the Church of the Capuchins in 
Rome. The skull was still covered with black 
curly hair, and the bone on the left temple was 
splintered as though by a blow. Over that fract- 
ure the clay was stained of a dingy-brown that 
might once have been red—the scarlet life-blood, 
doubtless, of a human being. 4 

Piece by piece, as children fit together the sep- 
arate fragments of a puzale, I reconstructed the 
tragic story, one of whose personages looked 
darkly up into my face, and who, silent forever, 
had yet revealed to me the hidden horror that 
had darkened my uncle’s life. That secret had 
palsied his hand and weakened his genius, and 
made of him a lonely recluse, dwelling night and 
day side by side with the victim and the witness 
of a moment’s crime. I saw it all as though 
written plainly on that brown, grinning face: 
the games at cards, and the unvarying success 
of my uncle’s adversary, and perhaps an attempt 
at cheating discovered, and then a sudden and 
fatal blow. Then would come remorse and ter- 
ror, and a swift resolution to hide the corpse. 
The sculptor’s art, and the mass of freshly pre- 
pared clay, would furnish the means. The deed 
man’s clothing could readily be destroyed in the 
stove that heated the studio. And afterward 
would come an impossibility of getting rid of the 
statue with the hideous core concealed within its 
clay ; a dread of discovery, or at least of attract- 
ing suspicion by any steps that might be taken’ 
to remove or to hide those poor shrunken re- 
mains. 
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As for me, my determination was quickly taken, ae 
and easily carried out. I built a rousing fire in eee OR er. enn 
the stove, and after breaking away the clay shell | . WHEAT, which is now the bread corn of twelve 
that surrounded the shriveled form, I consigned | European nations, and is fast supplanting maize 
the latter piecemeal to the flames. In pursuing | in America and several inferior grains in India, 
my task I came across a seal ring, still adhering | was no doubt widely grown in the prehistoric 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY AT THE ANTIPODES—THE VISIT OF AN AUSTRALIAN CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER, 


to one of the fleshless fingers. It bore, engraved ; world. The'Chinese cultivated it 2,700 B. c. 
upon the amethyst with which it was set, the in- | as a gift direct from Heaven ; the Egyptians at- 
itials I. M. in Greek characters. The clay frag- | tributed its“ origin to Isis, and the Greeks to 
ments I tossed into an old wood -box, and had | Ceres. A classic account of the distribution of 
them carted away as rubbish. And that was the | wheat over the primeval world shows that Ceres, 
end of the strange, unfinished statue in my uncle’s | having taught her favorite Triptolemus agricult- 
studio, ure and the art of bread-making, gave him her 
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chariot, a celestial vehicle which he used in use- 
ful travels for the purpose of distributing corn 
to all nations. 

. Ancient monuments show that the cultivation 
of wheat had been established in Egypt before 
the invasion of the Shepherds, and there is evi- 
dence that more productive varieties of wheat 
have taken the place of one, at least, of the 
ancient sorts. Innumerable varieties exist of 
common wheat. ‘Colonel Le Couteur, of Jersey, 
cultivated 150 varieties. Mr. Darwin mentions 
a French gentleman who had collected 322 va- 
rieties, and the great firm of seed merchants, 
Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie., cultivate about twice 
as many in their trial-grounds near Paris. In 
their recent work on ‘‘ Les Meilleurs Blés,” M. 
Henri L. de Vilmorin has described sixty-eight 
varieties of best wheat, which he has classed into 
seven groups, though these groups can hardly be 
called distinct species, since M. Henri L. Vil- 
morin has cross-bred three of them — Triticum 
vulgare, Triticum turgidum and Triticum du- 
vum—and has found the offspring fertile. Three 
small - grained varieties of common wheat were 
cultivated by the first lake-dwellers of Switzer- 
lind (time of the Trojan War) as well as by the 
less ancient lake-dwellers of Western Switzerland 
and of Italy, by the people of Hungary in the 
Stone Age, and by the Egyptians on the evidence 
of a brick of a pyramid in which a grain was im- 
bedded, and to which the date of 3,359 B. c. has 
been assigned. 

The existence of names for wheat in the most 
ancient languages confirms this evidence of the 
antiquity of its culture in all the more temperate 
parts of Europe, Asia and Africa, but it seems 
improbable that wheat has ever been found grow- 
ing persistently in a wild state, although the fact 
has often been asserted by poets, travelers and 
lristorians. 


DatBicny, the great master of the modern 
French landscape school, died in 1878; and an 
incident of his death-bed gives testimony to his 
devotion to Corot, dead four years before. AI- 
most his last words were: ‘Adieu. Iam going 
to see if friend Corot has found me any motifs 
zor lundseapes.” 

AN experiment in ocean time-saving has been 
tried by having the steam-ship City of Rome dis- 
charge her passengers at Milford Haven instead 
of at Liverpool, on a recent voyage out. Milford 
Haven is the extreme western point of Wales, and 
it is believed that sailing direct from New York 
to that point will save from eighteen to twenty- 
four hours in the passage. It is likely to become 
the great point of landing between the two coun- 
tries. 


BLUSH ROSES. 
By CHARLES HENRY LUDERs. 

In the clear-heard, sweet, silent tongue of thought, 
From Legend-land two voices spake with me ; 
The one: ‘‘ No roses on the first rose-tree 

Wore other hue than white till Eve was brought 

Naked to our first father: then one caught 
A ruddy shame.” The other: ‘‘ When the sea 
Bore Venus, ere she crossed the neighboring lea, 

A red rose, touching her, paled passion-wrought.” 
The first was Purity—forever clad 

By holiest love in robes of richest dye; 

The second, Passion—made a season glad 

Ere from his cheek the fickle flame did fly: 

So thou, when brightest blushing, still dost add 

Unto thy face most beauty for mine eye. 
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By LILLiz MARSHALL. 

THE simple little contrivance illustrated in our 
first design is for a table, or shaving-mirror. It 
takes the form of a book, and properly made, is a 
very useful and pretty piece of table-decoration. 

These are the dimensions: Length over all, 13 
inches ; width over all, 9} inches. The end pieces 
are one inch less than the width; the depth of 
the book is 14 inches. The wood used for making 
the same should be 4 an inch thick. The front 
end-piece is hollowed out about $ of an inch in 
depth, and represents the leaves of a book, as seen 
in the finished sketch. The back piece is rounded, 
and a cut made almost like a table-leaf joint, to 
allow the panel or cover of the book to work 
freely. Likewise, there is a little frame which 
fits loosely inside of.the box which is to receive 
the mirror. ; 

Now for the necessary instruction for a begin- 
ner in this very charming art of wood-carving. 
First, the tools. It is best to begin with a very 
small outfit at first. Master every tool as you 
proceed, and learn thoroughly everything that 
can be done with them. 

I select the following as best to begin with. 
They can be had at a very small outlay: One 
5-16 and one 9-16 firmer, or flat chisel; one 
6-16 corner chisel, or skew ; one 7-16 flat gouge ; 
one 6-16 hollow gouge; a mallet and a pair of 
iron clamps, No. 14; a piece of oil-stone, anda 
firm, strong table, such as is used in the kitchen. 
The above-mentioned tools can be purchased at 
almost any hardware store, ground and ready for 
use ; if not, they will procure them for you. This 
is a very small kit of tools, considering that there 
are over forty different shapes, and nearly four 
hundred different sizes ; yet, as you progress, you 
can increase your stock to suit the design you are 
about to carve. Avoid tools made especially for 
the amateur, as they are invariably bad. 

Now, the tools having been purchased, the, 
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primary need in wood-sculping is to know how 
tosharpen them. This is perhaps the most awk- 


ward task for beginners, for the tools should be | 


very well sharpened if the work is to be well done. 
The flat tools are sharpened by rubbing gently 
backward and forward on the oil-stone at the 
same angle at which the tools are ground. Do 
not press hard, or you will have a jagged edge 
like a saw, and once you get tools in that con- 
dition, it is very difficult to get them out of it, 
unless (as is inevitable, sooner or later) you 
have them re-ground. The curved tools are 
more difficult, and require a great deal of pa- 
tience. They are sharpened in much the same 
way, only that you have to turn the tool first one 
way and then reverse between the fingers and 
thumb as it passes along the stone. Now that 
we have our tools sharpened, we will commence 
our first piece of wood-carving. 

Procure a piece of common pine, or white 
wood, which is better, and screw it fast to the 
table by means of the clamps. Now draw a few 
lines with a rule; take the curved gouge, hold- 
ing the handle in the right hand (see Fig. 1), and 
keeping the wrist on the wood, press gently and 
guide the tool with the finger and thumb of the 
left hand. Do not press too hard at first ; go 
gently, and you will remove a thin, straight shay- 
ing. Try to cut those shavings as even in thick- 
ness as possible, in a uniform straight groove. 
Cut those grooves all over the board the way of 
the grain, and: by that time you will have made 
yourself familiar with the gouge. Next comes 
something a little more difficult. Turn the board 
over and make a few circles, and gouge them out 
round the outside edge ; do not make the circle 
too small, as the smaller it is, the more difficult. 
After a few hours’ practice in this way we will 
proceed to make our first panel, that of the 
table-mirror. Take a panel of either cherry or 
Spanish cedar, nut or pear tree ; those woods are 
close- grained and easy to carve. Now, with a 
sheet of black, red or blue tracing- paper, you 
trace off the sketch or design. This is done by 
first laying the tracing - paper, greasy side down, 
on the panel ; next place the sketch on the top 
of the paper, design up, and fasten it with a few 
tacks, so that it remains firmly fixed. Take a 
sharp-pointed pencil-or skewer of hard wood or 
bone; go over the design very carefully, and this 
will leave a fac-simile of the design on the panel 
tobe carved. Should the design be too small for 
your purpose, it can be enlarged by tracing, as de- 
scribed above, on a sheet of gelatine or glazed 
paper, which is particularly adapted for repro- 
ducing a design which is either to be enlarged 
or decreased. After tracing the sketch on the 
gelatine, go over the lines with printer's ink ; 
vipe the surface so as to remove all the ink that 


has not sunk into the lines of the design, and 
carefully place the sheet of gelatine with the 
side not drawn upon downward on a basin of 
cold water ; I say on, as it must not be placed 
in the water, and care must be taken that the 
water does not cover the upper surface. In an 
instant it forms for itself a little raised border all 
round the edge, which prevents the access of the 
water, and after half an hour the gelatine has 
acquired its maximum size. If you do not wish 
to enlarge it so much, you can stop the operation 
as soon as it is sufficiently expanded. 

Now remains the process of raising the sheet of 
gelatine ; to do this, we must pass under it a sheet 
of tracing-paper, stretched out so that the gela- 
tine does not wrinkle, and then lift it carefully 
out. To utilize the design thus enlarged, place 
it upon the table, keeping the tracing-paper with 
which it was lifted under it. Lay it out perfectly 
flat, and with a second sheet of tracing-paper on 
the top carefully retrace the design. Should the 
reader wish to decrease the size of a design, this 
can be accomplished by placing it on alcohol, and 
go through the same process. Now that we have 
the design on the panel, we come to the actual 
work of wood-carving. Take the gouge and go 
round the outside of the design 4 of an inch 
away from the lines, cutting carefully with the 
grain—say #% of an inch in depth, being very care- 
ful that the gouge does not slip, as it. may cut 
away the design. This being done, take the flat 
chisel and “‘ stab” the design out by cutting it 
all round in a continuous line, sloping the chisel 
out at a slight angle toward the groove you have 
previously cut. After this first tracing, or, prop- 
erly termed, ‘‘ kurfing,” is done, take the flat 
gouge and hollow out the background by taking 
off a little wood in short shavings. Do not try to 
break it away. Should it splinter, cut the reverse 
way; but try always to cut with the grain. 

When the required depth has been reached, } of 
an inch, which is quite deep enough for the panel 
we give, the details of the ornament have to be 
filled in and the forms rounded. The necessary 
modeling should not be finished at once; buta 
few hours spent at. modeling in wax will greatly 
benefit the wood-carver. The first thing to be 
done is to invest in a few pounds of modeling- 
wax and half a dozen modeling-tools, which can 
be procured at any art store. Take a few tacks 
and drive them into a board of the same size as 
your panel, then spread the surface with wax, 
taking it between your thumb and finger and 
spread it’ over the surface of the plank, $ of an 
inch thick all over the board between the little 
tacks which are to keep the wax in its place. Yon 
should not’ try to make the wax even in the firs‘ 
layer, as its every unevenness will serve to keen 
together that which we may have occasion to ly 
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SHAVING-CASE, OR TABLE, WITH MIRROR. 


on afterward. Then we should outline the large 
masses of the design, taking care to observe the 
proportions of length, breadth and thickness. 
When this first course of outline is finished, the 
touching up of the details commences. This is 
done by the modeling-tools ; but the final touches 
need not yet be given. It is only when everything 
is finished that the broad, jagged edge of the 
modeling-tool will be used to unite the surface 
flatness, while the round part will serve to polish 
up the rounded parts, or finally the flat side will 
cut out the sharp outlines of the design. All this 
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work is easy enough as regards the handling of 
the tools and the wax, and with practice is seon 
acquired, being a great benefit to the carver. 

By following carefully these instructions, any 
one can carve an effective relief in a very short 
time. In order to take good stock with the eye 
of the general effect of the design and the value 
of reliefs, the model and the design to be exe- 
cuted should be so placed that 
the light may determine in a 
decided fashion the effect of 
light and shade. For this pur- 
pose the lower part of the win- 
dow should be covered with a 
thick curtain, so that the light 
may fall at an angle of about 45°. 

Our next piece of wood-carv- 
ing, should the latter be success- 
ful, is a table receptacle for 
matches, which can be executed 
in wood, or metal repoussé, or 
wood and metal combined—that 
is to say, the sole and heel of 
the shoe can be carved in mahogany, and the 
upper striking surface and match-receptacle can 
be made of thin sheet-brass, the design being 
punched out. This we may speak abont in a 
future paper. Wood-carving being the lesson 
now, we will proceed to make it of mahogany. 

Get a piece of wood 3 inches square and 7 
inches long; fasten this to the table with the 
clamps. Now take a saw, and saw down the side 
of the heel. The uppermost side of the wood we 
intend to represent the sole. Next take a gonge, 
and gouge out the base of the shoe; then mark 


Fig. 1. 


METHOD OF USING THE CHISEL. 
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out the shape of the sole, and saw off the surplus 
wood. Now trim into shape, rounding up the 
heel. This being done, turn over the wood, and 
proceed likewise for the match-receptacle. Saw 
away the surplus wood from the sole, leaving it 
about $ of an inch thick ; make the surface nice 
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boring out the receptacle for the matches, then 
rub with a rag saturated with boiled oil, and the 
shoe is finished. 

The ‘‘ Butterfly ” design can be made either in 
wood or metal. If in wood, it will make a pretty 
ornament for the fire-place in the Summer, or 


mA (tit 


CARVED TOP OF SHAVING-CASE, OR TABLE, 


and smooth. Trace on the design and carve. 
The matted surface on the background can be 
made with a large nail which has been filed at the 
point crosswise, making several little points or 
diamond shapes (see sketch of tools). This being 
done, shape up the back of the shoe, trace on the 
design, and proceed as before. Now finish by 


preferably in metal for a Winter fire - screen. 
The fire-screen will require two legs at the back 
for it to stand on. Those are made of stout 
sheet-brass, taking a strip, say, 12 inches long 
and } of an inch wide. Twist one end up into 
a scroll, punch two holes about an inch apart at 
the other end, and screw, rivet or solder on. 
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By GrorcEe C. HurLBuT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tur INTERNATIONAL GEoGRAPHICAL Concress. held at 
Paris in the first week of August, 1889, was the fourth of 
the kind. The others were, that of Antwerp, in 1871; 
that of Paris, in 1875; and that of Venice, in 1881. Be- 
sides the interchange of views and the reading of original 
papers, the work of these Congresses is limited to recom- 
mendations of the methods likely to advance geographical 
science, and discussions of the practical applications and 
ways of utilizing the facts of geography in education and 
in daily life. The resolutions of the Paris Congress which 
seem to have the widest bearing were the following: That 
maritime States should agree to employ the same instru- 
ments for making experiments, and should follow the ex- 
ample of the United States in publishing periodically maps 
of the ocean currents; that, considering the disastrous re- 
sults that follow on the destruction of forests, it is hoped 
that nations which are still provided with forest land will 
protect it, and that those whose woods are imperiled will 
take prompt measures to save them; that when explorers 
visit new countries, they are not to consider themselves 
free to bestow names on natural features, unless the land 
is destitute of native inhabitants. The question of a prime 
meridian, concerning which the Scientific Congress at 
Washington some years ago failed to agree, was again 
brought up at Paris on the proposition of Father Toudini 
to adopt the meridian of Jerusalem. The votes were 12 
for Jerusalem and 12 for Greenwich; and this practically 
settles the matter in favor of Greenwich, which, if not an 
ideal starting-point, is, at all events, the one most familiar 
to the immense majority of students and seamen. 

SprrzBERGEN.— The Bremen Geographical Society, in 
the Spring of 1889, sent out Dr. Kiikenthal and Dr. Wal- 
ter to the Arctic. They began, but were unable to com- 

, plete, a circumnavigation of Spitzbergen, and took sound- 
ings in Olga Straits, where the greatest depth found was 
873 feet. The greatest discovery made was that of a strong 
current flowing through the Olga Straits from north to 
south. 

NorTHERN AND CENTRAL Asi4 continue to attract a num- 
ber of adventurous explorers, mostly Russians. Mr. Grum- 
Grimailo writes from the Chinese frontier in Soongaria 
that the Spring and early Summer had been very cold on 
the Alatan Mountains, and that in May the snow was still 
lying at 7,000 feet above the sea, and this in lat. 43° N. 
Captain Grombtchevsky was on the high table-land of the 
Pamir in early June, and meant to enter the Afghan coun- 
try to the west. 

Persta attracts just now a great deal of attention from 
both Russian and English travelers and agents. The trav- 
els of the Shah in Europe have also drawn towards his 
empire the notice of the Germans, previously somewhat 
indifferent to Western Asia. In 1888 the Shah opened 
to commerce the Karun River, the only navigable water- 
eourse of the empire, and not practicable for ships of any 
considerable size beyond Ahwaz, not more than 100 miles 
in a right line from the Persian Gulf. The English are 
the most active in utilizing this route to, the yet undevel- 
oped commerce of Persia. 


‘New Guinea.—This enormous island is now divided into 
three colonies: Dutch New Guinea, which embraces al- 
most exactly the western half, and British New Guinea and 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, which occupy, the former the 
southern and the latter the northern portion of the east- 
ern half. The Germans have been more energetic in ex- 
ploration than the English; but the expedition of Sir 


William McGregor, during the past Summer, achieved 
some remarkable successes. With eleven attendants he 
crossed Mount Musgrave (so named by himself) at a 
height of 7,000 feet, and on the 9th of June began the 
ascent of Mount Owen Stanley. The summit was reached 
on the llth. As high as 8,000 feet the atmosphere was 
moist, but above that point the air was dry and bracing. 
The natives found at this altitude wore head - dresses 
adorned with shells, that came from the east coast of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, a proof that there were practicable 
routes across the range. A number of new plants were 
found, and a new animal, like the Australian native bear, 
was taken. It was 3 feet 6 inches in length, with a tail 
18 inches long, and weighed about 40 pounds. The high- 
est crest of Owen Stanley Range was named Mount Vic- 
toria. It is a mile and a quarter long and 18,121 feet 
above the sea; the loftiest mountain, therefore, yet known 
in the Pacific south of the equator. Eleven other peaks 
were measured and named by Sir William, who exercised 
his rights as administrator without much regard to the 
feelings of the mountains. Many icicles were found on 
the top of Mount Victoria, and the sky was cloudless duy 
and night. The natives, it was found, regularly hunted 
on some of the peaks at an elevation of nearly 10,000 
feet. There was no timber within 1,000 feet of the top 
of Mount Victoria. 

ALaskA AND Bririse Cotumsia are yet very imperfectly 
explored. Even so prominent a feature as Mount St. Elias, 
the highest peak, there is every reason to believe, in North 
America, is still in dispute between the geographers of 
England and America. It stands on the very line between 
the American and the British territories, and some part 
of it may be actually to the eastward of the line. The 
discussion about it has lately taken an interesting and 
even personal character. Mr. Seton - Karr, who is chiefly 
known as a traveler for the sake of traveling, has made, in 
a book recently published, a definite charge against Pro- 
fessor George Davidson, who is at the head of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey on the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Seton-Karr affirms that Professor Davidson has given 
several different and contradictory positions to Mount St. 
Elias, each new position bringing it more clearly to the 
American side of the boundary. Professor Davidson, in a 
letter to the Royal Geographical Society, has brought Mr. 
Seton-Karr to book, and has proved by dates and figures 
from the Pacific Coast Pilot that his critic has made in 
every case a charge that was the result either of ignorance 
or of willful misrepresentation. Mr. Seton-Karr is left to 
take his choice, and meanwhile it is certain only that the 
peak is practically, if not absolutely, an American mount- 
tain. The most important recent journey in British Colum- 
bia is that made by Dr. George M. Dawson, of the Cana- 
dian Natural History and Geographical Survey. He sur- 
veyed and mapped part of the country about the Upper 
Yukon, or Pelly, River, and he records his belief that the 
Yukon is by no means as large a stream as it was supposed 
to be. He thinks it decidedly inferior, for length and vol- 
ume, to the Mackenzie; and he considers that Lieutenant 
Schwatka, whom he treats with respect, had not the means 
of checking his exaggerated estimate. 

AN apparent disappearance is a phenomenon that seems 
to have taken place with some rivers. Captain John Page, 
of the Argentine Navy, mentions that the Upper Paraguay, 
as if absolutely lost for many miles, has been known to 
flow beneath a matted covering of living and dead vegeta- 
tion several feet in depth. In the year 1858 one of these 
growths, under the influence of an extraordinary inunda- 
tion, broke loose and drifted two thousand miles, bringing 
up at Buenos Ayres, with many animals and reptiles that 
had taken refuge upon it. 
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Ir is undeniably the novel, at the present day, through 
which the literary appeal to general imagination and gen- 
eral sympathy is chiefly made ; and the class of fiction-devo- 
tees—a class which must be growing larger and more com- 
prehensive day by day—are to be congratulated upon the 
rich abundance so zealously provided for them. Among 
the new novels at hand, Mrs. Catherwood’s animated and 
picturesque *‘ Romance of Dollard” (The Century Co.) is 
notable for having broken new ground, its scene being 
Canada, and its foundation an exploit which Francis Park- 
man, in his preface, calls *‘ one of the most notable feats 
ef arms in American annals,”’ while most of the chief per- 
sonages of the tale were actual men and women two and a 
quarter centuries ago. The Century Company has also 
published in book-form a collection of popular magazine 


stories of Harry Stillwell Edwards, under the title of 
“Two Runaways.” These stories are illustrated by E. W. 
Kemble, the most refined and subtle of delineators of negro 
eharacters. A novel which, without being a ‘‘ juvenile,” 
will especially delight young girl readers, is Mrs. M. E. W. 
Bherwood’s ‘‘ Sweetbrier” (D. Lothrop Company), which 
treats of the fascinations, duties and distractions of *‘ so- 
tiety” with rare tact, knowledge and grace. Brentanos 
publish, in their popular ‘‘ Granite Series,” Gustave Hal- 
ler’s sweet and touching Alsatian romance of ‘ The 
Bleuet,” translated into English by M. de Lazare; and 
“Priest and Puritan,” an anonymous story of a Catholic 
priest and a Methodist clergyman working side by side in 
a New England town, and at length brought to a mutual 
understanding and friendship through the instrumen- 
tality of the young people whose love affairs furnish the 
wntimental motive of the narrative. A Mexican hacienda 
is the scene of ‘‘ Chata and Chinita,” a vivid and dramatic 
story of life in our sister republic, by Louise Palmer 
Heaven (Roberts Brothers). From the same publishers 
we have ‘Just Sixteen,” a new series of those charming 
tales which Susan Coolidge writes with the younger circle 
of readers especially in view. James Pott & Co. publish, 
ina dainty jleur-de-lys cover, ‘* A Snow Flower,” by Hester 
Day—a story of life in London, full of feminine character 
and refined comedy. Miss Lucia Ames’s ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Millionaire ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a very readable 
story, considering that its real motive is to emphasize, 
by example as well as precept, the responsibilities of 
wealth, and to indicate how it may be most wisely em- 
ployed by American citizens to whom its stewardship has 
been intrusted. The suggestions of this book are noble, 
and eminently practical—even to the extent of giving plans 
and specifications for the model tenements described. 
“Judge Lynch ” (Belford, Clarke & Co.) is a necessarily 
wnsational but graphic and jyell-written romance, by 
George H. Jessop, dealing with the California ‘‘ vigilance 
committees.”” A pronounced dramatic cast is given to the 
larrative, through the fact that Mr. Jessop aimed, in col- 
liboration with Brander Matthews, to produce a novel 
nda play at the same time. A score of the best of Ed. 
Mott’s famous dialect stories about ‘ b’ars,” panthers, 
figkes, men, and other quaint and curious denizens of 
Pike County, Pa., have been published also by Belford, 
Clarke & Co., under the title of ‘‘ The Old Settler, and 
his Tales of Sugar Swamp,” which deserves success. 
Ty the unique and peculiarly fascinating little book, en- 
titled “ From Over the Border” (Charles H. Kerr & Co.), 
Mr. Benjamin G. Smith has used the form of the novel or 
fomance as a vehicle for the more effective presentation 
of ideas and speculations of a nature quite distinct from 
¥hat is commonly regarded as the proper material of fic- 
Son—much as the author of ‘‘ Looking Backward” gives 1 


us, in the guise of a story, a book whose main business is a 
fantastic forecast in the domain of social science. Mr. 
Smith, however, is a poet, and evidently a mystic of the 
Swedenborgian type, whose dreams exercise a potent in- 
fluence over his views of every-day life on earth, while 
at the same time his mundane experiences enter materially 
into his conceptions of a future state of existence. His 
aim, in the work now before us, is to cast light upon what 
he regards as ‘‘ the normal life of man ’’—that is to say, a 
life ordered in accordance with the doctrine ‘‘ that death 
is but the beginning of a higher life, and that at the close 
of man’s earthly career he enters upon another, which 
may be of a far superior order,” and ‘‘ that this life is but 
the first link of an interminable chain, and that immortal- 
ity in ever-widening vistas is an inevitable logical conclu- 
sion from a true idea of God.” The adventures and 
enlightenment of a human soul in one of these “‘ vistas " is 
depicted in a style of singular grace and charm; while 
the precepts and the poetry embodied in the narrative 
possess an attractiveness quite independent of their doc- 
trinal bearing. 

Vicror Huco’s declaration that ‘‘ this is the woman’s 
century,” furnishes an appropriate title-page motto for 
The Woman's Cycle, the new fortnightly journal estab- 
lished and conducted by Mrs. J. C. Croly (‘‘ Jennie 
June”). This interesting new-comer into the field of pe- 
riodical literature aims to represent the life—particularly 
the associative life—of the modern woman, its interests 
and working activities, literary, social, educational and 
industrial. No better guarantee of success in such an en- 
terprise could be desired than the fact that the work is 
inspired and directed by a woman so intimately and so 
actively identified with the spirit of the age as is Mrs. 
Croly. In the numbers of the Woman’s Cycle which have 
thus far appeared, club work and records, feminine pol- 
iticg, art, literary and dramatic criticism have a generous 
apportionment of space ; biographical articles, helpful es- 
says and bright correspondence from the European cap- 
itals are attractively interspersed ; and the extended di- 
rectory of women’s clubs throughout the United States 
and abroad serves at once to show what a field there is 
for such a journal as the Cycle, and how admirably that 
demand is met. 2 

Epwarp Betxiamy’s literary embodiment of his remark- 
able social-science vision, bearing the somewhat mislead- 
ing but now familiar title of ‘‘ Looking Backward” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is ostensibly a novel, and has 
actually a cleverly constructed frame-work of ‘ story"; 
yet there is scarcely a touch of human nature in all the 
three hundred odd pages of the book. Julian West, the 
young Bostonian who emerges from a trance to find him- 
self in the year 2000, under a socialistic régime the like of 
which nineteenth-century philosophy had not dreamed, is, 
after all, only a well-draped lay figure. Dr. Leete is a 
convenient mouthpiece; and the people of the new Uto- 


| pia are, inferentially, self-regulating machines. The ideas, 
| however, which all this elaborate machinery is set up to 


illustrate, have a not remote bearing upon the great social 
problem which civilization is ever growing more eager to 
solve; hence the avidity with which a vast number of 
readers have swallowed Mr. Bellamy’s gilded pill. 

Tue young folks come in for an unusually large and 
brilliant share of this season's literary production ; and, 
judging from present appearances, Santa Claus will -aake 
his rounds on Christmas-eve in the guise of a festive col- 
porteur. The lists of ‘‘ juveniles’ nowadays include, be- 
sides novels and short stories, books of travel, art-works, 
character-sketches, and volumes of verse, to say nothing 
of the mighty host of ‘‘annuals” and bound volumes of 
the standard magazines for girls and boys. For richness 
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and beauty of colored illustrations, the volume entitled | domestic life by the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission ” ; 
‘« Round the Hearth” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) seems to de- | ‘‘Flipwing the Spy,” a most entertaining story by Mrs. 
serve the palm over all rivals of its kind. It was printed | Wesselhoeft, in which the action is taken chiefly by a 
in Nuremberg by some species of chromo-lithographic proc- | clever bat named Flipwing, and other birds and animals - 
ess which makes every page beautiful enough to frame for | and ‘‘ The Kingdom of Coins,’ a tale for children of all 
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its picture. The verses, all fresh and bright, contain | ages, in which good and bad pennies, nimble sixpences 
some of the sweetest things ever written for children. | slow shillings and other coins of various denominations 
Mary D. Brine’s ‘‘ Christmas Rhymes and New Year’s | are the characters. Amongst the attractive new juvenile 
Chimes,” also issued by Dutton & Co., with copious and | books of the D. Lothrop Company are ‘Three Little 
elaborate illustrations, is certain of popularity. |Rob- | Maids,” not exactly ‘from school,” but in the nursery 
erts Brothers publish ‘‘ Lil,” a charming tale of English | and all about the neighborhood of a jolly little English 
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country villa; ‘‘ Lotus Bay,” the chronicle of a Summer 
on Cape Cod, and all it taught a group of gay and inquis- 
itive young people; and J. T. Trowbridge’s manly story 
of boy-life on a New England farm, entitled ‘‘ The 
Adventures of David Vane and David Crane.” “ The Rec- 
tory Children,” with illustrations by Walter Crane (Mac- 
millan & Co.) is the latest of Mrs. Molesworth favorite Eng- 
lish story-books for children, which no less an authority 
than Swinburne, the poet, declares to be ‘‘ worth a shoal 
of the very best novels dealing with the characters and 
fortunes of mere adults.”” Palmer Cox’s mischievous little 
sprites, the Brownies, familiar through St. Nicholas, are 
all in “‘ The Brownies, their Book” (The Century Co.), 
making something quite unique amongst holiday publica- 
tions. The Century Company also publishes a collection 
of the delicious “‘ Uncle Remus” stories, under the title 
of ‘Daddy Jake, the Runaway,” inimitably illustrated 
by Kemble. The book is a veritable classic. The latest 
of Hezekiah Butterworth’s Zigzag books, which need no 
introduction to young readers, is ‘‘ Zigzag Journeys in 
the British Isles” (Estes & Lauriat), fully illustrated as 
ever. ‘The Red Mountain in Alaska,” by Willis Boyd 
Allen (Estes & Lauriat), gives an account of a trip taken 
by a gentleman and his family from the eastern part of 
the United States to Alaska, partly in search of a mount- 
ain supposed to contain valuable minerals. Mr. Allen has 
given an excellent idea of this little-known country, at the 
game time interweaving an exciting and interesting narra- 
tive of adventure ; and the book is illustrated with engrav- 
ings made from original drawings. Chief amongst the 
annuals are: ‘‘Frank Leslie’s Christmas Book’ (Mrs. 
Frank Leslie), with its Fauntleroy illuminated cover, col- 
ored frontispiece, and 248 pages of choice stories, jingles, 
anecdotes and engravings; ‘‘Lothrop’s Annual” (D. Lo- 
throp Co.), filled with the work of some of the best Amer- 
ican authors and artists; the ‘‘ Little Ones’ Annual” 
(Estes & Lauriat), being the cream of a whole year’s pict- 
ures and reading matter in Our Little Ones and The Nurs- 
ery, bound in an exquisite cover; English ‘‘ Chatterbox ” 
(Estes & Lauriat), an old and welcome acquaintance ; and 
‘“‘Babyland” (D. Lothrop Co.), for very young readers, 
who want easy words, large print, and no end of pictures. 


Ix “Our Christian Heritage” (John Murphy, Balti- 
more), Cardinal Gibbons takes up the challenge of agnos- 
ticism, and discusses, in a broad and temperate spirit, the 
foundations of the Christian faith, and the assaults that 
have been made upon it. The book is not addressed 
chiefly to Roman Catholics, but to the large class of per- 
sons who have become “estranged from the specific teach- 
ings of the Gospel,” or are indifferent even to ‘‘ the truths 
of natural religion underlying Christianity.” The Cardi- 
nal cordially holds out the right hand of fellowship to 
Protestant writers, ‘‘so long as they unite with us in 
striking the common foe.” 


HaxF-a-pozEN of Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s out- 
door essays, printed in a large oblong folio, illustrated 
by more than fifty sympathetic studies of landscape and 
animated nature by Irene E. Jerome, and bound in gold 
covers, makes one of the most sumptuous art-books of the 
season. It is called ‘‘In a Fair Countrie,” and is pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard. 


Owen Merepirn’s sweet poem, ‘‘The Earl’s Return,” 
published by Estes & Lauriat as a holiday book, has fifty- 
five illustrations, from studies made in Normandy espe- 
cially for this work by the artist, W. L. Taylor. 


Tue poems of Richard Watson Gilder have been pub- 
lished by the Century Company in three separate books, 


whose dainty elegance seems an appropriate expression of 
the fastidious taste of this typical poet of nineteenth-cent- 
ury American culture. 
Day,” the love-poem in songs and sonnets which won Mr- 
Gilder his youthful reputation ; II., ‘‘ The Celestial Pas— 
sion,” including his contemplative and religious pieces; 
and III., ‘‘ Lyrics,” embracing his more recent and mis— 
cellaneous work, some of which is familiar through maga- 
zine publication. 


The divisions are, I., ‘‘ The New 


Winiiam R. Jexxuvs, the New York publisher of French 


and other foreign classics, has given to students, teachers 
and readers cf French literature an invaluable work, in 
“ Les Povtes Francais du XIXe Sitcle.” In this anthology 
are represented nearly a hundred of the modern poets 
of France, from Chateaubriand, Béranger, Victor Hugo, 
Musset and Gautier, down to Coppée, Derouléde, Bourget, 
and a score of other youthful contemporaries. The 
tions have been made with admirable taste and judgment, 
and furnished with biographical notices, explanatory notes, 


selec- 


ete., by Professor C. Fontaine, of the Washington High 
School. 

Marcaret Detann’s ‘Florida Days” (Little, Brown & 
Co.) is as enjoyable as a trip to that sunny State—much 
more enjoyable, in fact, than the average trip thither; for 
to how many tourists, how many sojourners, or even na- 
tives, are revealed the varied and subtle charms to which 
the author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” is so susceptible, 
and whose impressions she conveys with such admirable 
felicity of style? Pictures in profusion—colored plates, 
etchings, and dainty “process” reductions of india-ink 
drawings after the French style—form a fitting comple- 
ment to the text, and make the book a delight to the ar- 
tistic soul. 

Tere is a batch of brand-new fairy-tales in the book- 
market. It is entitled ‘‘Swanhilde,” and has been adapted 
from the German by Carrie N. Horwitz (D. Lothrop Co.} 
The stories number a round dozen, all novel and delight- 
fully told, with pretty little pictures in sepia scattered all 
through the text. 

‘© A Few More Versxs,” by Susan Coolidge, are issued 
by Roberts Brothers, in a beautiful little white-and-gold 
yolume. They are earnest, musical, faithfully reflective 
of dreaming and aspiring moods, 
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Sweersrrer. By Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. 262 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston. 

Cuata anp Cuinita. Ry Louise Palmer Heaven. 475 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

A Syow Firower. By Hester Day. 160 pp. Cloth, 35c. 
James Pott & Co., New York. 

Just SrxtEEN. By Susan Coolidge. 304 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Looxine Backwarp. 2000—1887. By Edward Bellamy. 
337 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 

Memorrs or A MiuuionarreE. By Lucia True Ames. 325 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 

Priest AND PURITAN. 
New York. 

Two Runaways, aNnpD OTHER Srorres. By Harry Stillwell 
Edwards. Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 246 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. The Century Company, New York. 


Tue Romance or Dotiarp. By Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood. 206 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. The Cent- 
ury Company, New York. 


Tlustrated. 


192 pp. Paper, 50c. Brentanos, 


Lz Burever. By Gustave Haller. With an Introduction 
by Georges Sand. Translated into English by M. de 
Lazare. ‘‘ The Granite Series.” 169 pp. Paper, 25c. 
Brentanos, New York. 


JUVENILE, 


Tue ADVENTURES oF Davip Vane anv Davip Crane. By 
J. T. Trowbridge. 204 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
D. Lothrop Company, ton. 

SwaNHILpDE, anp OrHER Farry Tates. Adapted from the 

by Carrie Norris Horwitz. ustrated by 
D. J. Bridgman. 308 pp. Cloth, $1.50. D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 

Tee Recrory Cuiuprexn. By Mrs. Molesworth. TIllus- 
trated by Walter Crane. 212 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Mac- 
millan & Co., New York and London. 

Lr. By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 
Cloth, $1.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Furewixe tue Sry. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Tlustrated 
by Miss A. G. Plympton. 277 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Taz Rep Movuntarm or Auaska. By Willis Boyd Allen. 
348 PR. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. Estes & Lau- 
riat, Boston. 

ZiczaG JOURNEYS IN THE Burrisx Isuzs. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. 320 pp. Illustrated. Illuminated boards. 
@1.75. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. : 

Taree Lirriz Mars. By Mary Bathurst Deane. Ilus- 
trated by F.O. Small. 311 pp. Cloth, $1.50. D. 
Lothrop Company, Boston. 

Lorvus Bay. By Laura D. Nichols. 211 Pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 

Tse Kixepom or Corns. By John Bradley Gilman. I- 
Instrated by Frank T. Merrill. 82 pp. Illuminated 
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dissatisfaction was felt at the course of the aged 
Emperor, who had reigned in peace and prosper- 
ity for well-nigh fifty years. The revolution, 
moreover, was notable for the swiftness with 
which it succeeded, and for the absence of riot 
and violence during its brief progress. It ap- 
peared that the Emperor had no partisans, even 
in his own capital, to strike a blow for him ; nor 
does the Emperor himself seem to have for a mo- 
ment thought of resisting the revolutionary tide. 
He neither presented a bold front to his antag- 
onists, as did Louis XVI., nor did he flee away 
from them, as did Charles X. and Louis Philippe. 
He simply awaited the good pleasure of the suc- 
cessful chiefs of the republican party; and when 
their good pleasure was that he should set sail for 
Portugal, set sail he did, without a word of re- 
monstrance, or even of regret. 

Thus quickly and quietly passed away, for the 
time, at least, the only monarchy remaining on 
either American continent ; thus was the circle 
of American republics made at last complete, by 
the memorable accession to them of the United 
States of Brazil. Of course no prediction can 
now safely be made as to the enduring qualities 
of the new Government ; but it is at least import- 
ant to note that for a certain period monarchy, as 
a political institution, has been absolutely repudi- 
ated from the Canada line to Cape Horn, and that 
the republican principle has been accepted and 
adopted throughout the area of the self-governing 
American nations. 

This sudden and complete change of political 
condition attracts the attention of the world 
to the great South American State, and lends a 
‘fresh interest to its past and present. A country 
which embraces nearly one-half of a vast conti- 
nent, which stretches three-quarters across that 
continent from east to west, whose northern re- 
gions lie across the Equator and whose southern 
provinces fall southward of the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, is important enough to engage the study of 
all who desire to know our world as it is. 

The Brazilian coast became known to Euro- 
peans within eight years after Columbus discov- 
ered the West Indian Islands, and within three 
years after Vasco da Gama, doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, discovered the sea-route to Hindo- 
stan. Indeed, it was Vasco da Gama’s adventur- 
ous countrymen—men of that great maritime 
State of Portugal which just then was in the 
zenith of its exploring and colonizing energies— 
who first caught sight of the long level coasts of 
Central Brazil, behind which bold bluffs and 
mountains ranged themselves ; who moored off 
Cape St. Augustine, and lay by in the broad, 
island-studded bay which conducts to the Ama- 
zon. It was by accident, at that time, that Port- 
uguese ships found themselves on this Brazilian 
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coast. Nevertheless, in the hurried greed which 
was characteristic of the maritime nations then, 
Portugal hastened to lay claim to the whole coun- 
try; and a little later, when further discoveries 
had been made, maintained her right to Brazil 
from the De la Plata on the south to the Ama- 
zon on the north. 

Thirty years after the first accidental discovery, 
Portugal planted her first colony on the “Brazilian 
shores. But her supremacy was not, at that time, 
destined long to endure undisputed. About forty 
years later, Portugal fell under misfortunes, the 
results of which are still apparent to-day, after 
the lapse. of three centuries. Struggles for the 
throne resulted in anarchy in Portugal; and 
anarchy left the way open for Spanish conquest 
and ascendency. Portugal became an appanage 
of the warlike and cruel Philip II. But Philip 
II. was at war with another great maritime peo- 
ple—the Dutch; rivals of Spain, Portugal and 
England in exploration and distant aggrandize- 
ment. So when Portugal became a part of the 
Spanish dominion the Dutch sailed off westward. 
and, with little resistance, took possession of 
Brazil. 

Brazil continued a dependency of the Dutch 
for some seventy years. Meanwhile, Portugal 
was recovering her independence from Spain. 
In 1640 the Spanish yoke was thrown off, and 
the Duke of Braganza, the heir of the ancient 
Portuguese house, was placed on the throne. The 
independence of Portugal was formally acknowl- 
edged by Spain in 1668. In 1654 Portugal suc- 
ceeded in driving the Dutch out of Brazil, and re- 
gained possession of that chief jewel of her crown. 
It was destined, a century and a half later, to be a 
refuge for her exiled monarch and princes. 

This happened as a consequence of the great 
wars of Napoleon early in the present century. 
The invasion of the conquering Corsican could 
not be withstood by Portugal, which was in a 
state of political weakness and military decay. 
Dom John VI. was King of Portugal in 1807, the 
time of the invasion. Finding himself unable to 
retain his throne, he betook himself, with all his 
family, across the Atlantic, and established his 
abode at Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilian capital. 
With him was his eldest son, Dom Pedro. Thi 
young prince, in 1817, married the Princess Leo- 
poldine of Austria, who was the mother of the 
Emperor who has just been deprived of the Brz- 
For fifteen years the exiled Dom 
John remained in Brazil. He then returned and 
resumed the Portuguese throne, leaving his son 
Dom Pedro as regent of the American depenc- 
ency. Brazil had been declared a kingdom, and 
the Brazilians were now resolved to become alto- 
gether independent of Portugal. With this as- 
piration the regent Pedro sympathized, shrewdly 
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suspecting that he would be the head of the new 
nation. A ‘National Congress” assembled at 
Rio de Janeiro soon after Dom John’s departure, 
and Dom Pedro was declared to be ‘‘ Perpetual 
Defender of Brazil.” He at once issued a procla- 
mation, asserting the independence of Brazil, and 
immediately thereafter was elected ‘ Constitu- 
tional Emperor.” 

It appears, however, that this conversion of 
Brazil into a hereditary empire was not altogether 
pleasing to all its people. Already, sixty years 
ago, a republican spiris of an aggressive character 
existed in that country, and the republicans of 
that period caused the new Emperor no little 
trouble. Revolts took place, with the purpose of 
making Brazil a republic. While they were put 
down, they kept the country in a state of agita- 
tion and disorder. Dom Pedro himself was a 
man of imperious temper, willful and stubborn. 
The period of his reign did not promise well for 
the stability of the empire, or for the good order 
and prosperity of the country. His father, Dom 
John, died at Lisbon in 1826, and Pedro was now 
King of Portugal. Against the protests of his 
Brazilian subjects, he crossed the Atlantic to as- 
sume his European crown. But it was not his 
intention to remain there. 
assert his right. So, after reigning for a brief 
period at Lisbon, he resigned the throne of Port- 
ugal in favor of his daughter, who became Maria 
Il. Pedro then returned to Brazil and resumed 
its crown. But he was unpopular, and he found 
a host of tronbles on his hands; and after reign- 
ing five years longer, he aodicated the Brazilian 
crown, and retired, in 1831, from the perplexing 
business of kingship altogether. To follow Pedro 
I.to the end—he returned to Portugal, where he 
found that his brother Miguel had usurped the 
throne. He succeeded in driving Miguel out, and 
in restoring his daughter, Queen Maria, to her 
royal rights, and very soon after died. 

Pedro I. had given up his crown, in 1831, to 
his son Pedro, then a child about five and a half 
years old ; the same Pedro who has now — sixty 
Years after—sought refuge in the land of his Eu- 
ropean ancestors. This prince, so early thrust 
upon a throne, united in his veins the blood of 
the most ancient royal houses of Europe—of Bour- 
bon, Braganza and Hapsburg. As the eldest son 
of the eldest branch of Braganza, he was, and is 
still, the legitimate monarch of Portugal; but 
the grandson of his sister Maria reigns at Lisbon. 

For nine years after his accession, the Govern- 
ment of Brazil was committed to a regency, and 
was in a condition of unrest, and sometimes of 
danger, arising from still surviving republican 
discontent. In 1840, however, the boy Emperor, 
now fifteen years of age, was declared mature 
enough to assume in person the reins of State, 
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and became Emperor in fact as well as in name. 
Pedro had two elder sisters, besides the reigning 
Queen of Portugal, who were very assiduous in 
directing his studies and forming his character. 
One was the Princess Januaria, who afterward 
married a son of the King of Naples; the other 
was the Princess Francisca, who, in 1843, became 
the wife of the Prince de Joinville, son of the 
then reigning King Louis Philippe of France. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro himself was married in 
1843, at the early age of eighteen, to the Princess 
Teresa, a sister of King Francis I. of Naples. 
Thus, Dom Pedro became the uncle, by marriage, 
of his sister Januaria. 

The reign of Dom Pedro has extended over the 
long period of forty-nine years, and has been the 
longest reign of any living monarch with the sole 
exception of Queen Victoria. It is safe to say, 
too, that no ruler of any nation has been more 
liberal, enlightened and progressive. Though not 
revealing great powers or originality of intellect, 
Dom Pedro has shown himself to be emphatically 
a man in sympathy with his day and generation. 
Ife has ever placed before himself the loftiest po- 
litical ideals. He has been an indefatigable stu- 


dent, not only of politics, but of the arts and 


sciences. His absorbing aspiration has been to 
obtain for Brazil the best practical results of 
modern civilization. To this end he has traveled 
to far nations, has taken every pains to examine 
and observe, and has persistently pursued the 
most practical improvements. Fond of learning 
from his youth, and loving hard work, he may 
fairly be said to possess a reputation for knowl- 
edge and character unique among crowned po- 
tentates, That he is an accomplished scholar 
may be inferred from the fact that he has at flu- 
ent command the English, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man and Italian tongues. He is acquainted with 
ths modern literature in all these languages ; and 
l-terature has long supplied him with a favorite 
recrex-ion, as we.l as an acquaintance with liter- 
ary men in many parts of the world. Tall and 
sturdy of frame, he still, at nearly seventy, is an 
expert horseman, and a constant practicer of ath- 
letic exercises. While still reigning at Rio de 
Janeiro, he was constantly seen in public, going 
about freely and in a democratic manner among 
his people. Twice a week he held public recep- 
tions at his palace, to which subjects and foreign- 
ers were alike freely admitted. He was always 
active, and even eager, in his encouragement of 
industries, of public works and of navigation. 
But perhaps Dom Pedro’s chief title to the re- 
spect of mankind is derived from the courage, 
the persistency and the final success with which 
he labored to rid his country of the blight and 
stain of slavery. Thirty-five years ago he was 
able, by the exercise of his power, to put an end 
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to the slave-trade, 
which for centuries 
had flourished in 
Brazil. It was alonger 
and a harder task to 
get rid of slavery it- 
self, planted as it was 
in the very heart of 
the agricultural sys- 
tem of Brazil. How- 
ever, the Emperor was 
able, in 1871, to take 
a first important step 
in that direction. By. 
his influence an Act 
was passed in that year 
by the Brazilian Par- 
liament, to the effect 
that all children born 
of slave women should 
be free, though they 
were still bound to 
rerve the masters of 
their mothers as ap- 
prentices until they 
were twenty-one years 
of nge. Since that 
time, however, various 
gradually broader 
laws have been passed 
by Parliament, all 
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looking to final and 
complete emanci- 
pation. 

In 1885, a Bill was 
passed providing for 
the gradual freeing of 
the slaves, on the basis 
of paying the owners 
the value of their hu- 
man chattels with 
State funds. At the 
same time a full regis- 
tration of the slaves 
was made, and no 
owner could hold a 
slave who was not 
thus registered. The 
number of slaves re- 
maining in Brazil in 
1887 was _ 700,000, 
valued at something 
like 500,000,000. By 
the next year this 
number, under the 
operation of the 
emancipation law, 
had been reduced by 
more than 2,000. 
Meanwhile two of the 
provinces of the em-- 
pire — those of Ceara 
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and Amazonas—took the matter in 
hand, and by a single legislative 
stroke abolished slavery within their 
limits. Early in 1888 a ministry ac- 
ceded to power distinctly pledged to 
accomplish complete emancipation. 
A law to that effect was speedily 
passed by both Houses, and the liberal 
Emperor gladly and promptly affixed 
to it his sign-manual. Soon after 
the Emperor fell ill, and his daughter 
and heiress, Isabel, was installed as 
regent. She it was who issued the 
Brazilian proclamation of freedom, 
declaring slavery abolished forever 
throughout the empire, and repeal- 
ing all previous laws on the subject. 
Thus all owners of slaves at the date 
of the proclamation lost the right to 
claim payment for them; and the 
Imperial Legislature, by a specific 
Act, refused such payment. The 
immediate result of this great Act 
was to very largely increase the im- 
migration from Europe to Brazil. 
Of course all these steps toward 
emancipation were resisted, onc by 
one, by the planters, especially those 
dwelling in Northern Brazil, in the 
neighborhood of the Equator. It is 
worthy of note that, until tho final 
decree of Isabel, the masters had 
been compensated for the loss of 
their slaves. But that final decree 
made no provision for paying the 
masters of the last batch of slaves 
which it made free. Herein, then, 
we find one of the controlling causes 
of the late revolution. Tho recent 
slave-owners became cxasperated 
against the Government; and al- 
though far from being republicans at 
heart, there is no doubt that they 
joined with the republicans to over- 
throw it. No doubt, too, this feel- 
ing of hostility on the part of tho 
Planters was in some degree duc to 
the fact that it was Isabel, and not 
the Emperor Dom Pedro, who struck 
the final blow which made them poor. 
One other cause of the revolution 
was the unpopularity of the heiress 
to the #hrone, and, more especially, 
the unpopularity of her husband. 
Isabel, who is now forty-three years 
of age, was married at eighteen to 
the Count d’Eu, the eldest son of 
the French Duke de Nemours and 
grandson of King Louis Philippe. 
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The Count d’Eu has been described as extrava- 
gant, reckless, idle and dissolute. He has inter- 
fered more or less obnoxiously with the Govern- 
ment when his wife has been acting as regent. 
He has been a worse than useless incumbrance 
on the empire; and dislike of him has been re- 
flected on Isabel, who has remained much under 
his marital influence. In any event, it is not 
probable that Isabel could ever have succeeded 
her father on the throne. I[f the house of Bra- 
ganza is ever restored in Brazil, it will be in the 
person of her son, Dom Pedro, who is now four- 
teen years old. 

The Government established in Brazil at the 
time that it became independent, though Impe- 
rial in name, was Constitutional in substance. 
The organic law, adopted in 1824, and amended 
ten years later, provided that the provinces of the 
empire should exercise self-government in local 
affairs, and this right has been confirmed by the 
revolutionary régime, which has declared Brazil 
to be a federal union. 

At the same time the Imperial Constitution 
created four branches of government—the exec- 
utive, legislative, judicial, and the royal preroga- 
tive. Since, aside from the last, these powers 
still remain under the republican form, it will be 
interesting to see how they are constructed. 

Brazil followed the wise example of almost 
every modern constitutional State, large or small, 
in dividing the legislative power between two 
Houses. The Brazilian Upper House called, as 
with us, the Senate, is composed of sixty mem- 
bers, all of whom must be forty years of age, and 
must have an income of $800 a year. Senators 
are chosen in rather an unusual way. Electoral 
colleges are specially assembled, and these nomi- 
nate three candidates for a Senatorial vacancy ; 
and from these three the Emperor has had the 
right to make his choice. Senators, moreover, 
hold their seats for life. It is thus apparent that 
the Brazilian Senate is a more stable and conserv- 
ative body than are the Upper Houses of most 
constitutional nations. 

The Lower House, or Chamber of Deputies, is 
composed of one hundred and twenty-five mem- 
bers, who are chosen directly by single districts, 
and whose regular term is four years; but since 
the right to dissolve the Chamber rests in the 
hands of the Executive, it is rarely that a Cham- 
ber survives to the end of its regular period. To 
be eligible, a Deputy must have an income of at 
least $400 a year—not a very stringent qualifica- 
tion. Minors and servants are ineligible ; priests 
and monks are also excluded from the Chamber. 
Formerly only Catholics were allowed to sit as 
Deputies; but a few years ago, by the initiation 
of the good Emperor Pedro II., the doors of the 
Chamber were thrown open to Protestants also. 
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Like our own Congress, and unlike the British 


‘Parliament, the members of both branches of the 


Brazilian Legislature receive salaries. The Sena- 
tors receive -$4,500 a session, and the Deputies, 
$3,000. The suffrage is only limited by a prop- 
erty qualification, it being required of a voter that 
he shall have an income of at least $200 a year. 

The powers and duties of the two Legislative 
Houses are very similar to those existing in other 
constitutional countries. With the Lower House 
rests the right to originate measures relating to 
the finances, to the army and navy, and to the 
selection of a new ruler, in case of a vacancy in 
the chief executive chair. The Senate, on the 
other hand, has the attributes, like our Senate, 
and like the British House of Lords, of a court of 
impeachment. It further was empowered with 
the right “‘to take cognizance of offenses com- 
mitted by members of the Imperial family; a 
power unique, doubtless, in the structure of a 
monarchical State. The Senate also has the right 
to summon the Chamber of Deputies, in case of 
the failure of the Executive to do so within the 
period specified by law. 

What changes may take place, under the new 
order of things, in the powers and responsibilities 
of the Executive, and its relations with the other 
branches of the Government, cannot be foreseen. 
The Emperor is gone, and with him the laws 
which were applicable to his position as an he- 
reditary sovereign, ruling over an Imperial mon- 
archy. In his place will be the President of the 
United States of Brazil. But in the Emperor’s 
hands were placed rather larger powers of prerog- 
ative than is usual in constitutional States. He 
could choose his ministers, and, in a limited way, 
the national Senators; he could withhold, for a 
time, his approval of measures passed by the 
two Houses; he could dissolve the Chamber, and 
he could grant both general amnesties and indi- 
vidual pardons. With him rested the appoint- 
ment of bishops, provincial governors, judges and 
magistrates ; the declaration of war or the con- 
clusion of peace, and the general execution of the 
laws. 

Two administrative bodies, the Council of 
State and the Ministry, aided the Emperor in 
the fulfillment of his executive functions. The 
Council of State was merely a consultative body, 
with no power of action. Comprising twenty-four 
members, men of dignity and rank, it was entirely 
nominated by the Emperor, the members holding 
their places for life. They were only summoned 
on extraordinary occasions, when the Emperor 
needed wise counsel as to important matters or 
measures. The Ministry, modeled evidently on 
that of Great Britain, comprised seven persons, 
who were each at the head of a great executive 
department, as well as responsible advisers of the 
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Emperor. ‘The Brazilian ministers,” says a 
recent writer, ‘‘are responsible for treason, cor- 
ruption, abuse of power, and all acts contrary to 
the Constitution, or the liberty, property and 
security of the citizens. From this responsibility 
they cannot escape upon the plea of orders from 
the sovereign.” 

As has been said, Brazil is divided into twenty- 
one provinces, each of which enjoys all the privi- 
leges of local self-government. The central power 
nominates the governors of the provinces, and 
each provirce has also a local legislative body, 


which is chosen by the ele: tors, and sits for two | 


years. ‘To this body is committed all local af- 
fairs, such as education, police, local justice, roads 
and local taxation. 

Turning now from the history and political as- 
pect of Brazil, let us see what is its social, eco- 
nomical and industrial condition at the present 
time. ‘The reader will not, perhaps, be surprised 
to know that this great South American State 
occupies an area very nearly as large as that cov- 
ered, on the northern continent, by our own 
republic. That area is at least 3,000,000 square 
miles. But when we come to consider the num- 
bers of the populations of the two countries, a 
very great contrast presents itself. It is fair to say 


on the soil of our republic. in Brazil, the high- 
est estimate of the population only reaches the 
figure of 14,000,000, and this probably exceeds 
the truth. So that in Brazil there are not more 
than three inhabitants to the square mile. What 


sort of a population that of Brazil is, moreover, 


may be inferred from the history of the country. 
Descendants of Portuguese and Spaniards are 


doubtless in the majority; but there are also | 
probably 2,000,000 of negroes, former slaves ; 


250,000 nomadic Indian aborigines; and an in- 
definite number of half-breeds, of mixed Indian 
and European blood. Brazil is essentially a rural 
nation. It has but few large cities. The largest 
is the capital, Rio de Janeiro, which had a popu- 
lation, three years ago, of about 350,000. Next 
in size come Bahia, with 140,000, and Pernam- 
buco, with 130,000. There are only six other 
cities with a population of over 20,000. 

The material resources of Brazil are very large, 
larger in their possibilities than in their present 
range of value. 
great extent, to be developed by railways, and 
other agencies of communication and conven- 
ience. With an area very nearly as vast as that 
of our own United States, there were, in 1888, 
only about 5,000 miles of railways in actual op- 
eration. But there were some 2,000 miles more in 
process of construction. The State owns about 
one-half of the railways. The most important of 
these is that named after the Emperor himself, 


The interior still remains, to a) 


| country, is its coffee. 


and designed to connect the coast with the prov- 
inces of the western interior. The Brazilian rail- 
ways, indeed, have been a costly luxury to the 
empire, compelling its finances each year, for 
several years, to reveal an annual deficit. But 
Dom Pedro was resolved, at any cost, to establish 
this most important means of developing the 
country. The State has continually guaranteed 
the interest on railway bonds, its total guarantee, 
three years ago, amounting to some $90,000,000. 
Of telegraphic lines there are some 7,000 miles. 

It need not be said that the most valuable of 
the productions of Brazil, especially to our own 
The total exports of this 
cheering commodity reaches a figure of some- 
thing like %100,000,000; of which one-third 
comes to the United States, and another third 
goes to Great Britain, though Brazil levies wpon 
the product an export duty. Next in value comes 
Brazil’s production of sugar, to the annual value 
of some $8,000,000. Cotton follows close behind, 
while tobacco, india-rubber (the second export in 
value to this country) and hides are sent abroad 
to the annual value of about $2,500,000 each. 

In view of the Pan-American Conference, it is 
worth noting that Great Britain and France ab- 


| sorb a large share of the trade of Brazil, as far as 
that at this moment there are 60,000,000 of souls | 


imports are concerned. Great Britain takes nearly 
one-half of it, while France takes eighteen per 
cent. The principal articles thus imported from 
Europe are cotton manufactures, woolen goods, 
wines and spirits, preserved meats, coal, linen 
goods, iron and steel. It is easy to see, by this 
list, how, by proper adjustments of the tariff, the 
United States might acquire a trade with Brazil 
of great value. These importations are made in 
spite of the fact that Brazil maintains on all arti- 
cles of English make a tariff duty averaging 
forty-five per cent. The total exports from Bra- 
zil do not fall far short of $130,000,000, which 
exceeds the imports, amounting to $100,000,000. 
It will be seen that more than one-half of the 
Brazilian revenue is derived from coffee alone. 
Immigration, as has been said, has been greatly 
encouraged by the manumission of the slaves, and 
the consequent opening of the labor market to 
free competition. Especially have the German 
residents of Brazil rapidly increased, so that in 
certain portions of the country there are large 
and important German colonies. It is interesting, 
however, to note that, in recent years, the Italians 
have supplied more immigrants to Brazil than 
any other nation. Next come the Portuguese, 
who naturally repair to a country settled and ruled 
over by their kinsmen. 

The financial condition of Brazil is far from 
sound. In the last fiscal year, the expenditures 
exceeded the revenues by upward of 87,000,000. 
The most important receipts of the Treasury are 
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It was not always so. 
In the early years of 
the empire, the priest- 
hood of the establish- 
ed Church were all- 
powerful, and they 
used their power 
sternly and intolez- 
antly. Protestants 
were excluded from 
office, and even from 
the electorate. Now 
all the offices of power 
and trust are thrown 
open to men of every 
creed, and to men of 
every nationality who 
choose to acquire 
citizenship. Still, the 
Roman Catholic re- 
mains the established 
religion of the State. 
The clergy of that 
Church are still paid 
from the General 
Treasury, and the 
Government also pro- 
vides funds for the 
building of religious 
edifices. It is worth 
noting, however, that 
the Government also 
supports clergymen of 
dissenting sects. Un— 
der the empire, the 
sovereign nominated 
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derived from the import duties, which yield a 
revenue of $42,000,000 annually. Next come the 
duties on exports, reaching a figure of $8,000,000. 
Naturally, under the energetic reign of Dom Pe- 
dro, public works made the largest drain of 
expenditure on the Treasury. In the last years, 
about $24,000,000 were spent upon this item 
alone; and in the same period there was an ex- 
traordinary expenditure of about $10,000,000 on 
railways. The total debt of Brazil, internal and 
external, is scarcely less than $500,000,000. In 
consequence of the issue of paper money, gold 
ond silver are said, to a large extent, to have 
iaken wings from Brazil, as they did from this 
country at the time of the Civil War. The circu- 
ating medium to-day is Government paper, which 
is not redeemable, and which has steadily gone 
down in value. One of the chief tasks of the new 
republic must be to provide for the contraction of 
this currency, and luring back the eredit which 
seems to have fled. ; 

By the enlightened policy of Dom Pedro, com- Sei Ga DOM SEDRO AUGUSTUS, Gdienate ey eae 
plete religious toleration is established in Brazil. EX-EMPEROR. 


the bishops of the 
state Church to the 
Pope, who confirmed 
them; and the Em- 
peror had also the 
power to veto any ec- 
clesiastical acts pro- 
mulgated by the 
Church authorities. 
The country compris- 
ed a single archiepis- 
copal province, pre-~ 
sided over by the 
Archbishop of Bahia. 
There were, besides, 
ll bishops, 12 vicars- 
general and 2,000 
curates. The great 
mass of the popula- 
tion of Brazil is 
Catholic, for it is es- 
timated that of all 
other denominations 
put together there 
cre less than 30,000. 

Education lags in 
Brazil. Over 84 per 
cent. of the popula- 
tion — comprising, of 
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however, it is fair to 
say that Dom Pedro 
labored with such re- 
sources as were at his 
hand. Ife established 
the general control of 
Brazilian education 
in the central power, 
and caused to be 
founded two schools 
of medicine, two of 
law, a military and 
naval school, a school 
of mines, and a tech- 
nological school, all 
supported by public 
funds. It is a re- 
proach to Brazil that 
there is as yet no na- 
tional university. Ed- 
ucation, for the most 
part, is left to be dealt 
with by the various 
provinces ; and some 
of the provinces have 
been enlightened 
enough to make prim- 
ary education, at least, 
compulsory. Primary 


conrse, nearly all the negroes and Indians, and | education has, moreover, been made free by the 


many of the half-breeds—are unable to read and 


General Government. 


The total number of schol- 


write. With this vast and difficult problem, | ars in all the educational institutions, public and 


OPEN-AIR MASS OF THANKSGIVING FOR THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES, CELEBRATED AT 
THE PLAZA DOM PEDRO, RIO JANEIRO, JUNE, 1888. 
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private, of high grade and low, are not much over 
500,000; though nearly 2,000,000 are of the 
school- going age. It may be added that the 
Brazilian Government spends only $200,000 or 
$300,000 a year on education. From all these 
facts, it appears that in the great country of Bra- 
zil there is vast room for industrial, moral and 
intellectual improvement. 


A POEM BY DOM PEDRO II. 


[The subjoined was composed by Dom Pedro many years ago 
for a lady's album.] 


Ir I am pious, clement, just, 
I am only what I ought to be; 
The sceptre is a mighty trust, 
A great responsibility ; 
And he who rules with faithful hand, 
With depth of thought and breadth of range, 
The sacred laws should understand, 
But must not, at his pleasure, change. 


The chair of justice is the throne ; 
Who takes it, bows to higher laws; 

The public good, and not his own, 
Demands his care in every cause. 

Neglect of duty—always wrong— 
Detestable in young or old— 

By him whose place is high and strong 
Is magnified a thousand-fold. 


When in the east the glorious sun 
Spreads o’er the earth the light of day, 
All know the course that he will run, 
Nor wonder at his light or way; 
But if, perchance, the light that blazed 
Is dimm’d by shadows lying near, 
The startled world looks on amazed, 
And each one watches it with fear. 


I, likewise, if I always give 

To vice and virtue their rewards, 
But do my duty thus to live; 

No one his thanks to me accords. 
But should I fail to act my part, 

Or wrongly do, or leave undone, 
Surprised, the people then would start 

With fear, as at the shadowed sun. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF DOM PEDRO II. 


Dox Pepro II., the exiled Emperor of Brazil, 
has been famous among monarchs alike for his 
democratic views and practices, and for his stu- 
dious tastes. His life has been a patriarchal one, 
and he has won universal esteem for his public 
and private qualities. The knowledge of many 
languages was but a small part of the scholarly 
acquirements of the Brazilian monarch, who was 
as much of a savant as of an Emperor, and who 
had been received, not on account of his title, but 
as a reward for his numerous scientific works, as 
a member of the famous Institute of France, and 
of most of the European academies. His educa- 


tion was begun by the venerable Bishop of Chrys- 
opolis, and by the famous Liberal leader, Andrada 
Sylva, who had been recalled from exile, where 
he was sent again by his ungrateful party. 
Dom Pedro, when one year old, lost his mother, 
Leopoldine, an Austrian Archduchess, and a sister 


| of Maria Louisa, the second wife of Napoleon I. 


He was only five years old when, in 1831, his 
father, Dom Pedro I., abdicated in his favor, and 
left Brazil. The poor boy was thus left quite 
alone in the world, and he felt himself still more 
isolated when, at ten years of age, he heard of his 
father’s death in Portugal. 

No wonder, then, that his character was pre- 
disposed to a serious and even a sad view of life ; 
that he was a meditative and grave young man. 


| Ilis intelligence became precocious ; he was anx- 


ious to work and study; so much so that he got 
up at night, sometimes, and relighted the lamp, 
which had been carefully put out by the worthy 
bishop, his immediate tutor. The qualities and 
strength of mind he acquired caused the regents, 
tired of exercising power amidst the difficulties of 
that time in Brazil, to advance the epoch of his 
majority, and to proclaim Dom Pedro II. Empe- 
ror, three years before the age fixed by law for 
declaring that minority has ceased for Brazilian 
citizens. He was only fifteen when his reign he- 
gan practically for him. 

Dom Pedro is tall, robust and of splendid bear- 
ing ; his hair and beard have grown white prema- 
turely. His blue eyes have a deep look ; his face, 
frank and open, inspires a great sympathy at the 
first glance. He speaks easily, and listens with 
polite interest. Eis residence at Rio Janeiro, 
which is his own property, as is his Castle of Pe- 
tropolis, is called San Christovao. The Imperial 
Palace, former residence of the Portuguese vice- 
roys, was in a dilapidated condition, and the Par- 
liament intended to rebuild it for the use of Dom 
Pedro, who declined, saying : ‘‘ How can we think 
of building a. palace, when we have not enough 
schools and useful establishments.” During the 
Summer, which in the Southern Hemisphere cor- 
responds to Northern Winter, the Court resided 
at the Castle of Petropolis, situated northward of 
Rio Janeiro a half-day’s journey. This is a 
charming place, which reminds one of Saratoga, 
or Ems in Europe. It is built on the side ofa 
mountain, and surrounded with a real village, 
composed of villas belonging to the high soci- 
ety of Rio Janeiro, to the members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, and of the aristocracy of the Brazil- 
ian provinces. 

Dom Pedro liked Petropolis so much that he 
used to leave it only on Saturdays, to go to Rio to 
preside at the Ministers’ Councils, which were held 
at 8 P.M. on account of the heat in that tropical 
climate. The Emperor got up at 6 o’clock, though 
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he retired very late at night. His first occupa- 
tio in the morning consisted in reading news- 
papers. At 9 he breakfasted in ‘“‘ Yankee fash- 
ion,” as he used to say after his sojourn here. 
He ate so rapidly that his guests, anxious to 
answer the innumerable questions he constantly 
propounded to them, often left the table hungry. 
Once he was to open a railroad, and he had taken 
along with him the Ambassador of a great Euro- 
pean power. The latter, invited to breakfast 
with the Emperor at the buffet of the station, 
aw Dom Pedro getting up after a few minutes, 
during which the diplomat had kept answering 
the questions asked by His Majesty. The Am- 
basador had to follow His Imperial host with an 
empty stomach, and with a long journey yet to 
accomplish. But before leaving the table and 
following the Emperor, who had already turned 
his back and was moving in the direction of the 
train, the famished guest rapidly seized upon 
cakes spread on the table, forced them into his 
pocket, and managed to eat them, without being 
seen, during the remainder of the trip. 


Every morning the Emperor used to hold an- | 


diences and listen to everybody who chose to pre- 
sent him a request. Aside from these audiences 
daily given to savans, artists, merchants, ete., 
Dom Pedro received once a week in the palace- 
yard the lower classes, or, rather, the poor and 
those in want, to whom he distributed money 
from big bags held by two chamberlains. After 
the audience he entered his carriage and paid 
visits to schools, hospitals, naval ships, barracks, 
etc. In the evenings the Emperor worked in his 
library or went to the theatre, always with one 
member of his family. 

Dom Pedro II. (says a well-informed writer in 
an article lately published in the New York Mail 
and Express), never was at the pains to conceal 
his dislike for Jesuits. For this he had good 
reason, attributing to them the death of his fa- 
ther, Dom Pedro I. On his last tour through the 
Province of San Paul, he took pains to manifest 
tis aversion, and gave them mortal offense. They 
have large scholastic establishments in the City 
of Ytu—the Rome of the province of San Paul. 

They had made great preparations to receive 
His Majesty with all pomp and circumstamce. 
but they waited in vain for the Imperial visit. 
Dom Pedro deliberately spent the time which 
they supposed he would give to the inspection of 
their colleges, where they had as pupils the sons 
of his courtiers, to the examination of the indus- 
trial establishments of Ytu, saying to his Prime 
Minister, Viscount of Paranagua, who would have 
tonducted His Majesty by a short way to the 
“Collegio de Sao Luiz”: “‘ Nao ha tempo ; temos 
muito que ver” (‘‘There is no time; there is 
much else to see ”). Ytu, with its schools, is 


‘*the apple of the eye” of the Jesuits, who pa- 
tiently bore this affront of the Emperor in the 
expectation that his daughter would make it all 
right. 

In the absence of her father, when the fever for 
the abolition of slavery was at its height, when 
the able pens of Nabuco, Ruy Barboza, Bocayuva 
and their associates had made it the popular 
cause, the Princess Isabel placed her pen to a 
paper which proclaimed liberty to the captive, 
and in the delirium of rejoicing which followed 
allowed herself to be styled by her Jesuitical 
counselors, 4 Libertadora. It was said that they 
hoped to make her popular with her people by 
hastening to take the wave at its height. But it 
has at its ebb carried her clear out to sea, and her 
dynasty is at an end in Brazil. 

Did the Emperor, who sincerely loved his eoun- 
try, with whose progress his long reign has Leen 
identified, foresee that his own principles were 
safer in the hands of republicans than they could 
possibly be in the hands of his daughter, her 
narrow-minded husband, and their Jesuit coun- 
selors ? And seeing this, was he moved by love 
of country to favor secretly and acquiesce promptly 
and openly in the order of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. There is ground for the surmise. Long 
since he is reported to have said to a prominent 
republican : ‘* Sou mais republicano do que voces ” 
(‘*I am more of a republican than you”). 

Dom Pedro’s visit to the United States, in 1875, 
is well remembered. At that time, when he was 
not scrutinizing with deep interest the marvels 
exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, or when 
not traveling through the United States, which 
he admired and lauded so warmly and frankly, 
he liked to stay in New York, where he lived at 
the Buckingham Hotel. Here, as in Paris, where 
he often rode on the top-of omnibuses, Dom 
Pedro was fond of entering a horse-car and hay- 
ing a chat with his neighbors in the public ve- 
hicle. He did not speak English, but was in the 
habit of using the French language when travel- 
ing abroad, Italian with his wife, Portuguese 
with his people, and Spanish with his intimate 
friends. 

Dom Pedro and the Empress were entertained 
at Saratoga by the late Frank Leslie and Mrs. 
Leslie. Very pleasant friendly relations ensued ; 
and to this period belongs the letter given in fac- 
simile on page 142, of which the following is a 
translation : 

‘New York, 7th July, 1870. 

‘“MapaMmeE: It is not my wife’s fault that you have not 
sooner received the photographs sent herewith. The 
omission was mine, and I beg you will excuse it and will 
thank your husband for the interesting publication cent 
to me, and for those which he promises shall reach me 
regularly. 

“The photograph of Lake Saratoga will always recall to 
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my mind one of my pleasantest experiences in your coun- 
try, which I lament not being able to know better, and I 
shall never forget the kindness with which we were received 
on board your beautiful little pleasure-boat. 

‘« Excuse my writing to you in Portuguese ; believe that 
we shall always feel indebted to you, and that myself and 
wife send our best remembrances. 

“Your respectfully affectionate 
[Signed] “DD. PepRO p’ALCANTARA.” 


NEW USE FOR ROSES. 


of the deposed Emperor. He is sixty-four years 
of age. Honored the world over, he has yet be- 


fore him years of tranquillity and intellectual en- 
joyment, in which, if he does not see the realiza— 
tion of his doubts as to the prosperity of the 
new Government, he can at least demonstrate by 
personal example that the insignia of royalty are 
not essential to true greatness. 


BRAZIL AND THE BRAGANZAS.— ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR OF RIO JANEIRO.— SEE PAGE 129, 


In 1882, after the death of Mr. Leslic, Dom 
Pedro sent to Mrs. Leslie, by the then newly ac- 
credited Brazilian Minister to the United States, 
messages of condolence, which that official was in- 
structed to deliver—and did deliver, in person— 
before even presenting his credentials at Washing- 
ton. This grateful remembrance was eminently 
characteristic of the sincere and noble character 


NEW USE FOR ROSES. 


Roses, us we know, have a poetical sido, but 
in Austria they have a practical side as well. The 
railway traffic in that country having been much 
interrupted with snow- drifts, last Winter the 
companies tried various means which had been 
suggested for protecting the lines. It scems that 
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by far the best defense was offered by a hedge of | are besides ambitious to become trees, and thus 


the white Provence rose. <A stretch of a mile and 
a quarter on a Hungarian line had been planted 
with such a hedge. In former seasons this portion 
had always been blocked by snow, but through- 
out last Winter it was kept clear during the heay- 


cause plenty of gaps. 
Of course it is very easy to imagine that a rose 
hedge would make a good barrier against wind- 


driven snow, but it is not at all obvious how that . 


would prevent the vast accumulations that happen 
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iest snow-storms. It is odd that a hedge of haw- 
thorn would not have served as well, but it is 
taid that rose-bushes, owing to their mode of 
growth, mat together and so present an unbroken 
front to the snow, while the hawthorn - bushes 
keep themselves much more to themselves, and 


when snow falls on a windless day. Railway 
travelers can have no objection to companies 
planting their lines with rose-bushes, but as a 
means of protecting the lines from snow-drifts the 
Austrian experiment must be held—as they say 
in Scotland—to be “ not proven.” 
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ON DUTCH CANALS. 
By E. Kk. P. 


DARK-BROWN waters rippling and gleaming in 
the sunlight, buttercup meadows as far as eye 
can reach, flanked by rows of trees clipped to 
shave ; windmills—Payne’s gray ; barges—burnt 
sienna. The canals are bordered by broad walks 
of bright-green espaliered lime-trees, and adorned 
by milk-carts with bright cans scoured till golden ; 
dogs, wire-muzzied, are harnessed thereto; driv- 
e:s, blue-smocked or white-capped. While black 
and white cattle are feeding in the fields, a Dutch 
sky, cloudless and transparent, shines overhead. 
Here and there are barges drawn by thick-made 
dogs, with tongue protruding, straining every 
nerve. The landscape is lit up by white-blos- 
somed fruit-trees, lace-like church-steeples, red- 
tiled houses in the distance. 

Down the canals sail brown luggers gliding with 
the wind; the banks here and there in country 
places thick with sedge, rush, water-fennel. Now 
and then come narrower water-ways, and villas 
with draw-bridge pulled up at night-fall—‘* Zum 
Pardisjd,” ‘* Mon Bijou,” red and green shuttered, 
in Spring tulip-bedded — yellow, white, single, 
double—veritable bouquets. 

Helter-skelter rush the children out of school, 
with ear-rings and cropped hair, white close caps 
—Rembrandt-wise ; the boys with red, knitted, 
flat glengarrys. Old women with brass and 
uickel-plate head-dress, and _ stiff white muslin, 
wide-flapped head-gear, sit outside cottage-doors, 
as in the old pictures. Out again, on broader 
canals, barges are seen interlacing ; timber-rafts 
towed northward from Germany, past one-storied 
cottages edging the canal. At intervals, a woman 
with short skirts stands signaling, and a little 
river-steamer pulls up with a snort. On again it 
goes, presently, very swiftly, past stunted willows, 
and barges sack-laden. Past stack-yards of tim- 
ber, floated down the Rhine ; windmills for salt 
—windmills for everything. Poultry, chickens, 
ducks, like Hondecoeters, roam about the square, 
low Dutch homesteads. Sheep, long - fleeced, 
graze in the meadows, which are crossed by in- 
terminable avenued straight roadways. 

Hooded two-wheeled carts, three-wheeled wag- 
ons, drawn by Van Dyke horses, come and go. 
Outside village cafés are tied black roadsters of 
the old breed, dating back for centuries. Men 
with long pipes ond blue enameled bowls sit out- 
side, o’ershadowed by trees. In the distance, a 
stork’s nest on.a high platform gives character at 
once to its surroundings. A heron flaps lazily 
past with outstretched legs; a rook flies before 
him like the wind. A light over all, transparent, 
Dutch coloring ; in this century inimitable. 

Nearer the old towns, yards resound with ham- 


mer; hulks, iron-plated, dot the landscape, ap- 
pearing as if growing out of meadows, till the 
eye catches the silver streak. Multitudes of or- 
chards are fenced in with willow; their turf, 
dandelion-spangled, cool and green. For life, 
there are starlings chattering incessantly, spar- 
rows on the barges, gulls sweeping over, swallows 
skimming the surface of canals; a stiff breeze 
blowing, the water rippling and coloring. 

At length, Delft in sight, with steamers and 
quays, tall steeples, clustered houses, brown sails. 
Barges pass along, laden with cattle—cows, with 
horse-cloths over their backs ; goats, black and 
white, graze on the canal-edge, near boats, in the 
sunlight, with sails bright red—reflected, more- 
over, on the water, with bits of bright color—red, 
green, blue, crimson. Carpets are hung up to 
make an awning, shining ware on the decks, 
green bowls and plates. 

A bell rings, and up comes the steamer to the 
quay, where men are lying asleep under trees, and 
market-women stand, in wide hats, bright ker- 
chiefs—figures that have stepped out of the frame 
of, say, a Holbein or a Vermer. Low-built lines 
of brick-built houses (there is no stone, save im- 
ported, found in Holland), every window with re- 
flecting mirror, hidden behind dense foliage of 
shady trees, where flower-barrows—heavy laden— 
lend color. Deep lights and shadows traverse the 
old market-place, thrown by the Oude Kerk, con- 
taining the Van Tromp monument. 

Magnificent in outward architecture, these 
Dutch echurch-interiors are cold and shivering. 
Hard by, the Prinsenhof, once a tragic scene 
(painted so ably in Motley’s ** Dutch Republic”), 
holds priceless relics of old oak and groined ceil- 
ings. Its walls, its water-ways still stand intact ; 
archways, yards still tenanted by white-capped 
maidens. Out-of-door smithies still shoe Van Os- 
tade horses, held by wooden - shod, blue-aproned 
men. Dark warehouses, earth - floored, stored 
with cordage, exist now, as in Vermer’s ‘“ Delft.” 
‘* Poffertjes” are still the luxury of the gamin ; 
Rembrandt head-dress adorns old wives. Take 
down your engravings after Teniers ; your Rem- 
brandts, Snyders, Heerns, Seghers. You have 
life, you have growth now, as then : in gay coler- 
ing, in gorgeous landscape, in portraiture, in type 
of face. Put back the hand of the clock two cent- 
uries. Delft—old Holland—wot not of it. 


Dr. TALMAGE, who visited Leo XIIT. at Rome, 
says: ‘The Pope looks like a genial, good old 
grandfather, at least ten years younger than he is 
said to be. THis eyes are as keen as a hawk’s, and 
gentle as a dove’s. Many of the cardinals do not 
seem to possess half his strength, and I believe 
he will outlive most of them.” 
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ST. VALENTINE’S ORIGIN. 


By GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


WHEN old St. Valentine was young 
He loved a maiden far aboye him; 

He told his tale with trembling tongue— 
She plainly said she could not love him, 


But he was of persistent kind, 

And midnight saw him by his taper, 
Revolving rhymes in tortured mind 

To tell love’s story fond on paper. 


’Twas dainty verse when it was done, 
Its golden letters ranged in order, 
Cupids and hearts each line upon, 
And roses running round the border, 


Hoe signed no name, but just the date— 
The 14th day of February— 

A kiss for seal, a prayer to fate, 
Then sent it to the Princess Mary. 


She read it once—her cheeks grew red; 
She read it twice—her heart grew lighter, 
And love its warmth around her shed, 
While wit soon told who was the writer. 


She wrote one little word—’twas “ Come !”— 
And sent it to the ardent wooer; 

A moment he with joy was dumb, 
The next, his feet were flying to her. 


And they were wed; and Valentine 
And Mary often gave thanksgiving; 

She loved to quote his grand old line: 
“Without love life’s not worth the living!” 


As lovers’ friend he gained renown, 

And proved that love was all ’twas painted. 
The greatest match-maker in town 

Got what he merited when sainted. 


*Tis many years ago since then, 

And yet each passing year discovers 
That Valentine, by maids and men, 

Ts still beloved—the Saint of Lovers. 
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“ENTERING ON TIPTOE THE ONE ROOM WHICH SERVED MRS. MULDOON AS BOUDOIR, DRAWING-ROOM, DINING-ROOM, 
KITCHEN AND CELLAR, MRS. RAFFERTY DEPOSITED THE PIE ON THE TABLE.” 


MISS GOLDTHORPF'S 


MINCE-PIE. 


By Wo. H. SIvITER. 


Kryxp Miss GotpTHorr sat in her little room on 
the third floor of No. 71 South-western ’Steenth 
Street, and watched the snow-flakes fall outside, 
48 snow-flakes have a habit of doing, whether they 
are watched or not. 

Miss Goldthorp had watched the snow-flakes 
fall for more Winters than I care to tell. 

She lived alone, all her relatives being dead ex- 
cept her brother Dick, and she did not know 
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whether he was dead or not. Probably he was. 
It had been so long since she heard anything 
from him. 

There had been but two children in the Gold- 
thorp family— Dick and May; and Dick had 
gone to the bad, and broken two parents’ hearts. 
Likewise their bank account. ; 

Old Mr. Goldthorp was reasonably well off be- 
fore his son hurriedly left town, taking with him 
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the twenty thousand dollars he had drawn from 
the bank by writing his father’s name at the 
foot of a check in such a life-like manner that 
the cashier was deceived. 

This reduction of the family surplus left the 
family nothing but the old house in which they 
lived; but the father and mother didn’t need 
even that long. 

The disgrace brought on him by his only son 
was too much for Mr. Goldthorp, and he died. 
His wife survived him but a short time, and May 
was thus left an orphan. 

May was younger then than at the time when 
this story opens, but she was old enough to know 
the necessity of husbanding her resources. 

She sold the house, and put into the bank the 
money it brought. 

The interest, with what she earned for a time 
by teaching music, enabled her to live, 

As a music-teacher Miss Goldthorp was not a 
success, and so her pupils dwindled in number. 
Then, too, she was not strong, and there seemed 
to be nothing else she could do to earn money. 

So she economized still more closely, and man- 
aged to live on the interest of her money. 

It was not much, her income. She never con- 
tracted corns on her fingers through overmuch 
clipping of coupons. It required strict economy 
and expert financiering to extract an existence 
from that interest, but she contrived to do it. 

May was known among her neighbors, who 
were also poor, as “Kind” Miss Goldthorp. I 
doubt if one of them knew her by any other 
name. 

She had earned the title by little deeds of gen- 
tleness, for there was hardly a person in the nu- 
merous families occupying No. 71 South-western 
*Steenth Street that she had not ministered to in 
some way. 

“To-morrow is Washington’s Birthday,” she 
mused. ‘ How shall I celebrate it ? It is a feast- 
day, but I cannot waste much substance in riotous 
living, for I haven’t much to waste. Let me see 
what I have in my purse.” 

Miss Goldthorp took from her pocket a small 
bead bag, and inspected its contents, which in- 
ventoried as follows: One car-ticket ; cash, forty- 
two cents, mostly in nickels and pennies; one 
recipe for making mince-pie ; one glove-buttoner ; 
one love-poem, cut from a newspaper. 

*“©1 know what I'll do,” she said, half aloud, 
efter spreading her wealth on her lap. ‘T’ll 
make a mince-pie according to this recipe. I 
know it’s awfully extravagant. It will cost at 
least seventeen cents, and I can buy a pie ready- 
made fora dime. But, then, one never can tell 
what is in a baker’s mince-pie. Anyhow, this is 
a patriotic anniversary, and I feel like squander- 
ing a little more cash than usual.” 


So she put on her faded shawl and her Sum- 
mer-before-last hat, and went down- street and 
purchased the meat and the apples, and the rai- 
sons and the suet, and the brandy and the citron, 
and the other ingredients which go to make the 
able-bodied mince-pie such a friend of the man 
who sells the dyspepsia remedy, and constructed 
a pie according to the plans and specifications of 
the recipe, which she had carried in her purse 
for more than six months. 

While it was baking, the aromatic odor greeted 
Miss Goldthorp’s delicate nostrils with a grateful 
grecting. Oh, how delicious it smelled! So fra- 
grant, and so appetizing. 

And then the thought came, ‘“ How selfish to 
eat a whole mince-pie all myself, when I might 
divide my cheer with some one who is pieless !’” 

Yes, she would give a part of it to the family 
on the next floor ; which family, in all probability, 
did not know the complexion of a pie of any kind, 
not to speak of a mince-pie made from a news- 
paper recipe, as the husband and father had a 
way of spending for beer the money which should 
have been invested in pie. 

Having decided to be thus generous, Miss Gold- 
thorp’s next thought was this: But what would 
part of a mince-pie be among a family as large as 
the Raffertys ? There were seven children of 
them, and, besides, an assortment of cousins 
would certainly be there, too, on the holiday. 
She would have to donate the entire undivided 
pie, and even then the portion of eich would be 
so small as to be only an aggravation ; but still 
they would have a taste. 

She herself would have none, though. What 
matter ? The consciousness of having contrib- 
uted to the happiness of several human beings 
was enough for her. She would give the pie to 
the Raffertys. But they must not know whence 
it came, 

When the pie was ripe, Kind Miss Goldthorp 
slipped down-stairs and placed it outside the door 
—so that the first Rafferty who went in or out 
would be sure to see it; and then she went back 
to her own small room, happy in the conscious- 
ness of having performed a good deed in a neat 
and workman-like manner. 

** Faith, an’ what’s this ?” exclaimed Mrs. Raf- 
ferty, when she found the pie. ‘ Wher-r-r did 
thot kim from, moind ye ? Oi’ll bet a dollar thot 
spalpane Mrs. Muldoon. put it thar, an’ by the 
same token it’s loadened with somethin’ to mek 
us all sick. But, be jabers, she sha’n’t play no 
sich tricks on me. i'll jist shlip in an’ lay it on 
her own table, and the loikes o’ Mrs. Muldoon “ll 
see thot she can’t throifle wid me.” 

Mrs. Muldoon and Mrs. Rafferty occupied apart- 
ments on the same floor, and strained relations 
existed between them. Their verbal passages 
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often made the house vocal with choice selections 
of Billingsgate. 

Mrs. Rafferty kept an eye on the stair-way, 
and soon Mrs. Muldoon went down. 

This was her chance. Entering on tiptoe the 
one room which served Mrs. Muldoon as doudoir, 
drawing-room, dining-room, kitchen and cellar, 
Mrs. Rafferty deposited the pie on the table, and 
silently withdrew, mentally wishing serious in- 
roads upon Mrs. Muldoon’s health, and congratu- 
lating herself on outwitting her enemy and frus- 
trating her deadly designs. 

The object of Mrs. Mulloon’s descent of the 
grand staircase had been to purchase a prime cut 
of liver for her evening meal. Having secured 
this at the meat emporium below, she was back 
again in five minutes, and as soon as she re-en- 
tered her room she caught sight of the pie on 
the table. 

She did not, like Mrs. Rafferty, impugn the 
pie’s motives or suspect its integrity. She re- 
garded it as an honest pie, which some one in 
good faith had presented to her, and she was 
delighted. 

“Who could have brought it ?” she wondered, 
half aloud, as she took it up and admired its 
nicely browned top and its generous depth. 

“Ah, to be cure,” she went on, ‘‘ av coorse it’s 
that Koind Miss Goldthorp. No one else in the 
tnimint wud give away a hull pie, and sich a 
daisy ay a pie, too. Hivens bless her !” 

Mrs. Muldoon sat down and thought, medita- 
tively regarding the pie the while : 

“Qi'll not be ’atin’ it meself, sure. Oi'll sind 
itto poor Mrs. Dusenbury. Her hushband losht 
a leg lasht Shpring, an’ hasn’t found it yet. She 
has a moighty big family, too, an’ they'll appreci- 
ate it, so they will.” 

The pie was duly smuggled into the Dusen- 
Inry quarters, and the first person in that family 
to see it was the eldest daughter. 

Oh, how thoughtfully kind some one has been 
tous!” exclaimed Arabella Dusenbury. ‘‘ What 
a lovely pie, to be sure! Mince, I declare !” as 
she took a delicate sniff at its fragrance. “But 
we can’t think of eating it ourselves. Ill wait 
until Mrs. Thornton goes out, and then will step 
inand leave it on the table. Good dear Mr. 
Thornton will be delighted with it, and it will 
set off his dinner splendidly. Poor man, he never 
knows what it is to have a respectable meal, for 
his wife is a graduate of a cooking-school.” 

Miss Arabella Dusenbury was a sales-duchess at 
Thread & Peacegood’s, and had a kind heart and 
alarge flow of language. 

She piloted the pie to its new quarters. 

“Tm sure I don’t know who could have sent 
\sthis mince-pie,” remarked Mrs. Thornton, when 
tcame under her notice. “* Whoever it was, it 


was rather officious in them,” she added, ungram- 
matically and somewhat indignantly. ‘<I myself 
can make all the pies we need, and I have already 
made three for Washington’s Birthday. Still, I 
suppose it was meant kindly; but, as we don’t 
need it, I’ll send it to the poor little dress-maker 
next door. Poor thing, she’s been down with 
fever, and she'll be pleased to get a little present 
for to-morrow. I'll take it down now, and she’ll 
get it when she comes home.” 

Mary Preston came home late that night. 
There were so many dresses that the stylish ladies 
really had to have, you know, and the only way 
to give them to them was to work hard until they 
were done. 

Mary threw herself on her bed and went to 
sleep, without lighting her candle. 

But the pie was there when she awoke. 
not eloped. 

“Who could have been so thoughtful ”’ she 
mused, when she recognized her visitor, ‘‘ How 
nice! What a splendid pie, too! But I have an 
invitation to spend the day at Susie Rankin’s, and 
so I sha’n’t need it. I believe I'll give it to some 
one else, and make another person happy. But 
to whom? Why, to that Kind Miss Goldthorp, 
of course. She was so very good to me when I 
was sick. There she goes now !”—for Mary 
looked through the window into the street. 
«‘This is just my chance to run in with it, and 
I'll do so.” 

Mary ran up-stairs to Miss Goldthorp’s room, 
and soon the pie was back again where it started 
from. 

Soon after Mary Preston left the house for 
Susie Rankin’s, a tall stranger arrived, and im- 
mediately began making earnest inquiries for Miss 
Goldthorp. 

He had bronzed cheeks, a full beard, and other 
regulation properties of the long-lost brother. 

Oh, yes — everybody in the vicinity knew Miss 
Goldthorp—Kind Miss Goldthorp, they called her. 
They told the stranger where her room was, and 


It had 


one of them volunteered the information that she 


had just gone out. 

“So much the better,” said the man with the 
bronzed complexion, as he grasped his big valise 
and started up-stairs. ‘‘So much the better! 
Tl surprise her. I’m her brother. She hasn’t 
seen me for ten years. Don’t any of you tell her 
I’m here. I'll go up and wait for her to come 
home.” 

They all promised not to tell her. 
prise should be a surprise indeed. 

That is why all the children and two-thirds of 
the women in the neighborhood waylaid Kind 
Miss Goldthorp on her way home, and told her 
gleefully of the surprise which awaited her. 

In a state of great excitement, and escorted by 


The sur- 
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train, and who has traveled 
all night, with nothing to 
eat but a ham-sandwich of 
the Miocene Age. I'll just 


VIEW IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM—RESTORED SKELETON OF THE ‘‘ HADROSAURUS,” 
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the most of the population of the vicinity, Miss 
Goldthorp ascended the stairs and went to her 
room. 

There she found her long-lost brother Dick, 
and was duly surprised. 

But we must not anticipate. We must return 
to Dick before his sister and the populace arrive. 

‘* Mighty small den May lives in !” ejaculated 
the stranger with the tanned cheeks and the 
overflowing whiskers, as he threw his heavy valise 
on the table. ‘‘ But she shall have a better home 
than this, so she shall, the dear old girl. The 
pile I’ve made will let her enjoy the rest of her 
life. It’s all in that gripsack, in good, solid, 
yellow gold. Ah! what’s this ?” 

His language changed from the declaratory and 
assumed the interrogatory form when he saw the 
mince-pie, which was on the table where the poor 
dress-maker had left it. 

«“A pie, as sure as I live 

He picked it up and was charmed by its fra- 
grant aroma. 

«© A mince-pie, just like what mother used to 
make. Sister May has evidently baked it herself. 
Tt smells good to a fellow who has just got off the 


yp? 


eat some of it now. May 
won’t mind, when she sees 
me and the pile I’ve brought 
home, and when I take her to 
the Grand Central Hotel for 
dinner.” 

So saying, he took a gener- 
ous bite of the pie, and evi- 
dently liked it. 

He took another, 
third. 

From the wild unrest of 
his jaws one could easily see 
that this returned traveler 
was a victim of the baneful 
pie-habit. 

He found it impossible to 
lay it down. 

He must eat it all, 

He did—all but the last 
bite. 

He was about to make a 
mouthful of that, when he 
fell over and expired. 

The deadly mince-pie had 
done its work. 

Thus they found him— 
Kind Miss Goldthorp and the 
populace—when they entered 
the room. 

He was buried ; his ‘‘ pile” was added to May’s 
deposit in the bank ; an? she lived happily ever 
after. 

Thus is vice punished and virtue rewarded. 
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THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION AND 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


By AUSBURN TOWNER. 


Ir would be a trite observation that this coun- 
try, and, indeed, the world, are indebted beyond 
measure to James Smithson for the founding of 
the Institution named for him in Washington, 
D. C.,an Institution unique and original in its 
way, and without a parallel anywhere on the 
globe. 

There are few buildings in the world more 
familiar to the eye, from constant reproduction 
in newspapers, engravings and books, than the 
one devoted to the purposes designed by the 
generous Englishman in his gift, marked as it is 
with its peculiar Norman towers, abrupt projec- 
tions, and the round-arched, Romanesque type of 
architecture in which it is constructed. 
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Yet the detail 
of the work of 
the undertak- 
ing, what it has 
done, how it 
does it, what it 
is doing or 
hopes to do, 
and what genn- 
ine results it 
has accomplish- 
ed, are not so 
generally 
known, if 
known at all, beyond afew. In fact, the Insti- 
tution does not directly touch the popular appre- 
hension in its most important work. Its efforts 
drift or filter down from the elevated plane upon 
which it stands, from generalities and experi- 
mental endeavors, through smaller societies and 
popular journals, into the hands of individuals 
who bring them finally into touch with the peo- 
ple at large. The name, to begin with, is more 
or less misleading. ‘The wish of the founder, as 
expressed in his will, was that the fortune he left 
should be used ‘‘ for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” The usual and practical 
way of going about such a purpose would have 
been to establish a school, or college, or univer- 
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sity, and the name selected —“ Institu- 
tion "— leads one to think that such was 
the plan adopted by those appointed to 
carry out the testator’s wishes. 

I venture the assertion that nine out of 
ten persons who have heard of the place, 
but have never seen it, nor examined 
into it, have this idea, and that there is 
connected with it a corps of learned pro- 
fessors and a long roll of students ; and 
they will be surprised to know that the 
truth is not at all like this, but as far 
away from it as possible. If it had been 
called an ‘‘ Institute,” which really is what. 
the ‘‘ Institution” is, ‘“‘a literary and 
philosophical society or body of men united 
for some literary or scientific purpose,” 
such a mistaken notion would hardly have 
been possible. 

But the whole affair, from its incep- 
tion, is peculiar and unusual. There is 
nothing like it in the world. James 
Smithson was an Englishman, who had 
never seen this country, who led a very 
retired life, devoting his energies to scien- 
tific experiments and investigations, and 
who never married. His attention was 
mostly directed to minute objects, and the 
analyzing of the most delicate subjects, 
such as the spinning apparatus of the 
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spider, the manufactory of the honey - bee, the 
foot and eye of a house-fly, or the tear of a lady. 
It might be of interest to know how he managed 
to secure the last-named object. 

He was the friend of Davy, Arago, Gay-Lussac, 
and other scientists of his generation, and a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of England. He was a 
very careful and methodical man, and his state- 
ments in regard to all of his experiments were 
noted for their accuracy and precision. A carbon- 
ate of zinc discovered in Somersetshire, England, 
is called ‘‘ smithsonite,” it having been analyzed 
by him. His investigations extended widely into 
the vegetable kingdom, with especial regard to 
the coloring matter to be obtained therefrom, 
and doubtless the world at large is indebted to 
this remarkable man’s discoveries for much valu- 
able information. 

This disposition of his comfortable fortune, an 
incident that marked his departure from this 
world, was quite in harmony with his entrance 
on the stage of life, for that also was in rather an 
irregular manner. Ilis father was the Duke of 
Northumberland, but his mother was not the 
Duchess. The year of his birth, 1754, is known, 
but neither the precise place where it occurred, 
nor the exact date. He was of the same family 
as was Harry Percy, the Ilotspur of Shakespeare, 
although his family name was Smithson. 

James Smithson had other decided opinions 
than such as related to chemicals and his labora- 
tory. He was a thorough believer in the ability 
of men to rule themselves. In letters of his, still 
extant, he calls Louis XVI. of France, ‘Mr. 
Louis Bourbon,” and he ventures the opinion 
that ‘“‘a nation with a king is like a man who 
takes a lion as a guard-dog—if he knocks out his 
teeth he renders him useless, while if he leaves 
the lion his teeth, the lion eats him.” 

The disposition that he made of his fortune is 
rather a practical proof that his notions were not 
mere whims. At the bottom of it all was doubt- 
less the natural desire of man for enduring fame, 
but beyond this was shown a respect for the 
United States, the most complete confidence in 
republican institutions, and entire faith in their 
perpetuity. If ever any man chose a sure path to 
immortality, it was certainly James Smithson. 

He died in Genoa, Italy, on June 27th, 1829, 
at the age of seventy-five years, but it was not 
until six years thereafter that the knowledge of 
the bequest was announced to the Government, 
and communicated to Congress by the then Presi- 
dent, Andrew Jackson. Even then, it was three 
years more before the country realized on the be- 
quest. One year was occupied by Congress in 
discussing the propriety of accepting the trust, 
and when, at length, it was decided that we would 
take the money, it was found that we would have 


to fight for it ; and two years were thus expended 
in litigation in the English courts. The Hon. 
Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, was appointed a 
commissioner by the Government to go to En- 
gland and bring home the cash. In 1838, he 
secured the decree from the English Court of 
Chancery that gave Mr. Smithson’s estate to this 
eountry. The amount was paid in gold, and after 
being recoined in our own money equaled a little 
more than $508,000. A residuary legacy, in 1864, 
increased this sum by about $26,000, and in 1867 
there was another increase, through savings of 
income, profitable investments of interest and 
sale of stock, of more than $100,000, so that the 
total investment amounts now to $703,000, which 
yields an annual income of $42,000. These fig- 
ures seem small when contrasted with the mag- 
nificent endowments of Cornell, Lehigh or the 
Johns Hopkins Universities, but they reach quite 
as far, and into far different fields. 

For eight years after the receipt of the bulk of 
the Smithson estate, Congress discussed and dis- 
puted as to the best methods of its disposition, to 
carry out the wishes of the testator. It was well, 
perhaps, that so much time was taken in formu- 
lating the plan, for its liberal and comprehensive 
measures, in the hands of those selected to carry 
them out, have been maintained for more than a 
third of a century, and has given the Institution 
its present fame and prosperity. 

The Bill for the establishment of the undertak- 
ing was passed by Congress on August 10th, 1846, 
and immediately thereafter Professor Joseph 
IIenry was elected the Secretary of the Institu- 
tion. If the bequest of Mr. Smithson had accom- 
plished nothing beyond the opportunity for the 
full development of the genius of its first Secre- 
tary, the money would have been well bestowed. 
Ife was one of the remarkable men of the genera- 
tion and the century. It is to him, without doubt, 
that the world is indebted for the telegraph. He 
found out the principles for other men to adapt 
to practical purposes, and amongst his first labors 
as Secretary of the Smithsonian was the establish- 
ment of a system of simultaneous meteorological 
observations by telegraph, the results of which 
were plotted on a map and weather forecasts 
made from them— precisely the system now in 
use by the ‘‘ Weather Bureau.” You can go 
through his long life of seventy-nine years, and 
find it dotted with numberless efforts of a sim- 
ilar nature, and it forms a good illustration of 
the work done and doing by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, never in direct communication with the 
people, yet always laboring for their benefit, fore- 
ing from nature its secrets that will make, in one 
direction or another, life easier, smoother, sweeter. 
The bronze statue of Joseph Henry, erected in 
the grounds of the Institution in 1883, standing 
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near the main entrance, is a tribute to the mem- 
ory of a wonderful man. 

It may be said truly that the Smithsonian In- 
stitution is a creation of Professor Henry. There 
is an ‘‘ Honorary Board,” or ‘‘ The Establish- 
ment,” as it is called, which from its very nature 
is perpetual, being composed of the President and 
Vice-president of the United States, members of 
the Cabinet, the Chief-justice and the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. But these only. visit the Insti- 
tution annually, and merely as a matter of cere- 
mony. The nominal control and management 
is in the hands of a “ Board of Regents,” four- 
teen in number, the Vice - president, the Chief- 
justice, three Senators, three members of the 
House of Representatives and six persons elected 
by Congress, no two being chosen from one State. 
Men in all the walks of life have served on this 
Board, and the distinction is an honorable and 
coveted one. In the forty-three years of the ex- 
istence of the Institution there have been but six 
Presiding Officers or Chancellors of the Board of 
Regents. Of these, Chief-justice Roger B. Taney 
served the longest—twenty-four years. The pres- 
ent Chancellor is Chief-justice Melville W. Fuller. 
Among those who have served or are serving as 
Regents, are Hannibal Hamlin, Stephen A. Doug- 
less, Lewis Cass, George F. Hoar, Robert Dale 
Owen, S. S. Cox, John V. L. Pruyn, Alexander 
H. Stephens, Rufus Choate, William B, Astor, 
Louis Agassiz, Asa Gray, Noah Porter, Henry 
Coppée, General W. T. Sherman and George 
Bancroft, all of these easily recognized as emi- 
nent in their different spheres. But even this 
Board of Regents are only nominally managers 
of the Institution. They are seldom called upon 
to decide any question or determine any affair. 
Everything is in the hands of the Secretary whom 
they have elected, and under his control. They 
hardly do more than confirm his acts and approve 
his decisions. 

Professor Henry served as Secretary of the In- 
stitution for thirty-two years, until his death in 
1878. His successor, Spencer F. Baird, was 
worthy of him and of the Institution. He served 
until his death, August 7th, 1887. The third 
and present Secretary, Professor Samuel P. Lang- 
ley, came two years ago to his post, and is success- 
fully carrying forward the work of the Institution 
on the lines laid down by its founder. 

The corner-stone of the building was laid on 
May Ist, 1847, and the building itself was com- 
pleted in 1855. Standing on an eminence, it 
forms a distinct and striking object in the land- 
scape, even among the many notable buildings of 
the City of Washington. Perhaps this is partly 
so because of its nine towers, an unusual number 
for a building of its size, the highest of which 
reaches an elevation of 150 feet. Its situation, 
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too, is one of the finest conceivable, being in the 
large reservation that stretches its undulatory way 
from the Capitol to the Washington Monument. 
It is on a slight eminence ; the roads leading to 
it are serpentine, and the shrubbery in the neigh- 
borhood, without being profuse, is plentiful. 
When the trees there and thereabouts have ac- 
quired the size that time will give them, the spot 
will be one unsurpassed in beauty by any other 
locality in the country. 

The work of the Institution has been, to speak 
generally, threefold in its character—in the way 
of investigation, in collecting and in distributing. 
As to the first, it is constantly originating plans 
for research in all directions, especially in lines 
not occupied by other organizations. These re- 
searches are hardly meant for practical value, so 
far as the Institution is concerned, but as mere 
indications for others to follow up if so inclined. 

As an illustration of its methods—for its in- 
come is not sufficient to fit out an expedition by 
itself—if the Government, or an individual, or a 
corporation, sends out an exploring party to the 
Congo regions, or to Alaska, or to Central Amer- 
ica, you may be sure that the Smithsonian is rep- 
resented in that party. It furnishes, maybe, a 
photographic outfit or apparatus for geological, 
mineralogical, ethnological or archeological in- 
vestigations, and when the party returns it is so 
much the richer for its outlay. 

It is the centre for all such efforts. Anything 
new, strange or peculiar in the scientific world is 
certain to find its way to the Smithsonian for its 
approval or investigation, not for practical pur- 
poses as to how much ore to the ton can be got 
from a certain rock, but as to character of the 
ore in the rock. 

It has stimulated inquiry in scientific matters 
in this wise, that men whose attentions or incli- 
nations are directed in that channel are sure of 
finding in the Institution, if not a patron, at 


‘least an encourager of their labors, and an assist- 


ant in making known to the whole world what 
they have attempted to do or have done. In its 
field, it is a stimulant to investigators quite as 
powerful as is the Patent-office a stimulant to in- 
yentors. Recognition will certainly come from 
it to one who has done what is worthy. 

In this way, its method of collecting informa- 
tion from original sources has been wonderfully 
successful. In another way also, in the same 
line, the results have been equally gratifying. 

The Institution early established intimate rela- 
tions with similar organizations all over the 
world, and exchanges with them constantly, by 
letter and publication, the results of investiga- 
tions and researches made by or through it. And 
that is one manner it has of ‘increasing and dif- 
fusing knowledge among men.” 
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Another way it has of reaching the same end is 
in giving freely its publications and specimens 
without requiring an equivalent in return, and it 
places its books, apparatus and collections at the 
disposal of investigators and students in any part 
of the world. Still another way is in its annual 
publications, which, however, to the popular 
mind have rather the forbidding appearance of 
“* Pub. Docs.” than one inviting perusal. Few 
copies of these publications are issued, and they 
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history. The third is more general in its nature, 
giving an account of the work of the Institution, 
of explorations, reports of lectures, biographies of 
eminent scientists, translations from foreign sci- 
entific papers, and a record of progress in the 
various branches of scientific research. To the 
general reader the tables of contents of these pub- 
lications do not possess many attractions. They 
are not meant for the general reader. Yet out of 
them have come hints that have not only added 
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are distributed only among the libraries of the 
country, never to individuals. They are of three 
kinds. One of them is devoted to what is posi- 
tively new, and equally as positive an addition to 
the sum of human knowledge, which latter is 
vouched for by a commission of experts. Another 
is very technical in its character, made up of ta- 
bles, manuals for the collection and preservation 
of objects of natural history, methods of ob- 
servation of phenomena, and special articles on 
branches of physiology, meteorology or natural 


to the knowledge of man, but to his happiness as 
well. It is not too much to say that they have 
come very close to our every-day life, notwith- 
standing they seem so far away from it, perched 
in all their distant quarto magnitude upon the 
shelves of a library. To name some of the sim- 
plest things, out of them came the “ baking-pow- 
der,” whichever kind it may be, familiar to our 
kitchen-pantries, and even the soap which daily 
helps us to realize the common saying that “ clean- 
liness is next to godliness.” 
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Still further as to the collections made by the 
Institution. There is, first, that of books. There 
are 100,000 volumes gathered now, deposited at 
present in the Library of Congress. To these, 
large additions are made yearly by exchanges with 
the several thousand learned societies of the 
world. The character of this immense library is 
unique, one like it, to so great an extent, exist- 
ing nowhere else. It comprises the transactions 
of learned societies for a long period of years, 
and is a complete and accurate record of discovery 
and invention since the time when there was that 
marvelous awakening of genius in these direc- 
tions. Much of it is, of course, a matter of mere 
curiosity, but the larger portion is of great value, 
and thousands of persons consult it annually. 

But the collection made by the Institution 
which appeals direct to the eye and the sense of 
the most indifferent is under the roofs of the 
two buildings over which it has control. Here 
the Institution is in direct touch with the people 
in carrying out the purposes of its founder ; for 
here it is an object teacher of the most practical 
and decisive nature. 

In the building known as the Smithsonian In- 
stitution itself, the collection of objects is made 
mostly from this continent, there being a few 
only from the old country. Most of it, too, is 
made up of gifts from a great number of sources. 
We can learn much of the antiquities of our 
neighbor Mexico, here, and of its ancient people, 
the Aztecs. The great ‘‘Calendar Stone,” re- 
produced from the famous original, in the pos- 
session of the Mexican Government, is one of the 
most remarkable objects of the collection. It is 
about twelve feet in diameter, and its weight is 
nearly twenty-one tons. Its decorations are rich 
and profuse, without being very artistic, as may 
be instanced by the figure of a head in the centre 
of the stone with its tongue protruding, repre- 
senting the sun. The astronomical information 
of our neighbors, in the centuries long since past, 
may be estimated from the fact that on the mon- 
olith are represented the four seasons, and the 
365 days of the year, although their months had 
but 20 days. Their general knowledge may be 
estimated by the fact of their being obliged to use 
such a clumsy clock. 

Other Aztec remains are ‘‘T'he Sacrificial 
Stone,” several images of the gods they wor- 
shiped, and any quantity of bowls, trinkets and 
stones hollowed out, cut into the forms of rings 
and cups, the uses of which are now past finding 
out. The art of these ancient peoples resembles 
that of the Egyptians very strongly, both in de- 
sign and execution. 

The main hall of the ground-floor of the Insti- 
éation is entirely given up to the collection of 
birds, of which there are more than 60,000 speci- 
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mens, many of them to be found in no other mu- 
seum in the world. It is fairly bewildering to 
stand in the midst of such a collection, brilliant 
as it is in plumage, all so apparently life-like, and 
yet all so silent. It is like being in a sepulchre, 
surrounded by mummies. 

The conchological department is near this of 
the birds. It is very extensive, but the most 
prominent object looks like the shell of an oyster. 
It is about the size of an ordinary wash-tub, and 
it gives rise to the reflection that in its day there 
must have been giants, else the oyster would have 
eaten the man rather than otherwise. 

Allied to these is the display of corals and 
sponges. One stands amazed before these col- 
lections, wondering at the time that must have 
been consumed in gathering and selecting them, 
and uncertain which to admire most—the value 
of the coral, or the exquisite manner in which it 
has been arranged. 

There is a terra-cotta copy of the famous 
‘America Group” in this hall, the original of 
which, in marble, ornaments the Albert Memorial 
in Hyde Park, London. The figures are of he- 
roic size, and being elevated only a few feet from 
the floor, lose much of their effectiveness. Its 
chief excellence, however, is said to be that it is 
the largest work of the character ever attempted 
in terra-cotta. 

The ‘‘ Panel of Limoges Faience,” near to the 
“*America Group,” is very beautiful as well as 
very curious. It is composed of 900 tiles, and 
very strongly resembles an oil-painting. It rep- 
resents the genius of man utilizing the various 
forces of nature, and making them the willing 
slaves of progress. 

No running description or account can be 
given of the immense collection that finds place 
in the second story of the Institution. There is 
enough there for the study of months, and from 
it could be gathered the story of ancient man, so 
far as this country is concerned. For be it ob- 
served, and with credit to the Institution, too, 
that although much attention is paid to objects 
from other lands and countries, the bulk of the © 
collections is deveted to this continent, and the 
whole Institution is essentially American in its 
character. 

Perhaps the most interesting objects here are 
the models of the cliff-dwellings of Arizona and 
New Mexico. They are very realistic. As you 
look, you could eastly conceive of yourself as 
being high in the air in a balloon, and far below 
you these ancient homes. This method of map- 
ping, it seems to me, could be carried to great 
effect in the schools of our country, giving the 
children a much more intimate knowledge of the 
surface of the earth than they can obtain from 
mere plane surfaces, or even globes. 
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The collection of pipes in this hal] is very large 
and curious. The ancients of this land must 
have been as tremendous smokers as Irving makes 
out the Dutch in New Netherlands to have been. 
Pipes of all shapes, sizes, colors and lengths— 
some of them made in the likeness of animals, 
some in that of birds, and some in that of snakes, 
toads and human heads. There are the famous 
foot-tracks in the solid rock—whether recently 
sculptured, or made there while the rock was still 
in a state of softness, who shall tell ? There are 
a multitude of implements of stone, metal, bone 
and earthenware used in the ancient world, and 
preserved for us in mounds and graves. There is 
the great Latimer collection of Porto Rican an- 
tiquities, the stones, whatever may have been 
their use, all beautifully shaped and polished. 
There is a cast of the ‘‘ Neanderthal Skull,” 
that, when it was found in Rhenish Prussia some 
thirty years ago, excited so much interest in sci- 
entific circles. It is the most ape-like of human 
skulls, and its time is set away back to the period 
of primitive man. There is the idol, supposed, 
found near Knoxville, Tenn., a stone image, 20 
inches long, and as ugly as it is old. It is very 
like kindred work of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, and it is natural to wonder how it got where 
it was found, and who brought it there. There 
is a quantity of specimens from the prehistoric 
caves and caverns of France, and a very attractive 
model, in the same style as the Zuni villages, of 
one of the ancient Swiss lake-villages. 

These I have named are only indications of the 
nature of what can be seen in the second story 
of the Smithsonian. It is doubtless the largest 
and most interesting archeological collection in 
this country, and, so far as relates to America, 
the most extensive in the world. 

But James Smithson is responsible for more 
than I have already related. His bequest gave 
the Government a hint and an opportunity that 
it was not slow to embrace and develop. About 
the time that it was being discussed what 
should be done with the Smithson money, Com- 
modore Charles Wilkes—he who subsequently 
captured the two Confederate Commissioners to 
Europe, from a British vessel—returned from a 
long voyage. He had discovered and visited the 
Antarctic Continent, had journeyed around the 
world, and had returned with a great number of 
curious and valuable specimens of every nature 
from the countries where he had touched. These 
were on exhibition at the Patent-office, and ex- 
cited much interest. There arose the question as 
to their ultimate disposition. Nothing could be 
more natural than that they should be given into 
the care and keeping of the Institution just being 
formed, whose plan contemplated precisely such 
collections. That was the beginning of what is 
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known as the National Museum. It is, in reality, 
no part of the Institution founded by James 
Smithson except in so far as the officers of one 
are the officers of both, and as it may be called a 
natural outgrowth from it. The funds of the In- 
stitution are kept intact for its own purposes, 
and Congress provides. for the National Museum 
to the extent of about $200,000 a year. 

The Wilkes specimens were not transferred to 
the Institution until 1858, and it was not many 
years before the constant accumulation of mate- 
rial demonstrated that there must be another 
building for the accommodation of the surplus. 
Although this grew painfully apparent day by 
day, Congress did not get to the subject until 
1878, after the close of the Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia, when it became plain that some place 
must be prepared for the reception of a vast 
amount of valuable material left to the Govern- 
ment from that exhibition, lest it be scattered 
over the country or its value destroyed. 

The new building for the National Museum, 
commenced in April, 1879, and oceupied in 1881, 
is situated only a few feet east of the Smithso- 
nian, and its spread over a large surface of 
ground gives it the appearance of being low, 
although the finial of the dome in the centre 
reaches to the height of 108 feet. It is of no 
particular style of architecture, unless there may 
be one called the useful, or pertinent, as it seems 
to have been built simply for the purpose for 
which it was intended. It reminds one strongly 
of the Government Building of the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876, both from its plan and be- 
cause, as just intimated, many of the exhibits 
were transferred from the one to the other. It 
is very aptly named, for it is peculiarly National 
in its character, and should be a subject for pride 
to all the people of the country, forming, with- 
out doubt, the most satisfying object of observa- 
tion, to the most persons, of the many notable 
things that are being collected in Washington. 

The systematic manner in which the immense 
collection has been. arranged bespeaks great 
thoughtfulness on the part of those who have 
the control of the Museum, and although there 
are constant accessions to the collection from 
many sources, there is a look of completeness 
and finish about every hall and every court that 
adds greatly to the interest of the visitor. Any 
taste can be gratified to its full extent here. I 
know of persons interested in music who have 
stood for hours before the large case that displays 
all kinds of musical instruments that ever were 
known, and who have come away from the build- 
ing with the notion that these instruments were 
about all the objects of interest that the Museum 
contained. I know of medical men who were 
born for no other purpose than to be physicians, 
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mere representatives, of a 
species that, from present in- 
dications, our grandchildren 
may regard as we do the mas- 
todon or the ichthyosaurus. 
The other group is that of 
the Orang-outangs, called ‘‘A 
Fight in the Tree-tops,” and 
is one that cannot readily be 
forgotten by those who have 
seen it, being so foreign to 
anything known in this 
country. Two huge male 
orang-outangs are represent- 
ed in a high tree, in a state 
of war and great passion. All of the surround- 
ings are very realistic, the tree as well as the 
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who have wandered for days in the large ‘‘ range,” 
as the different sections are called, devoted to 
comparative anatomy, and where there are 
mounted skeletons of all sorts of creatures, 
from the tiniest bird to the huge megathe- 
rium, and they have regarded it all as a rev- 
elation. 

Taxidermy has been elevated into an art in 
the Museum, the mounted figures assuming a 
life-like air and attitudes that are exact copies 
from nature. It would be unfair to the real 
artist who has prepared and arranged this 
large and most interesting portion of the 
Museum not to give him the award the work 
of his genius has deserved, and to name him, 
William T. Hornaday, as one to whom many 
thousands of visitors owe hours of exquisite 
enjoyment. 

Among all the collection, there are two 
groups and a single figure that themselves 
alone merit particular attention. One of 
these is the ‘“ Buffalo Group.” Six of this 
fast-disappearing species are standing on a 
square patch of soil that was transferred from 
the State of Montana to where it now lies in 
its glass case. It is all real, the hummocky 
prairie, the buffalo-grass, the sage-brush and 
the little pool, a typical alkali water - hole, 
toward which the buffaloes are going, to 
drink. It is a most remarkable exhibition of 
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animals having been brought from Borneo. The 
figure to which I have alluded is the Irish Elk, a 
lordly animal, standing with head erect, and 
meriting, in his imposing stature and mien, the 
title of king of beasts. 

I know of no more valuable collection than the 
series of paintings relating to the North Amer- 
ican Indians, made by George Catlin, presented 
to the Institution, and now hung in a large hall 
of the Museum, which is also used for the lect- 
ures that during the Winter are delivered by em- 
inent men on a great variety of topics. These 
paintings of Mr. Catlin are of the Indians in their 
primitive condition, on the plains of the Great 
West. He devoted eight years of his life in this 
work, and I hardly think he should have made 
an apology for their unfinished and unstudied 
condition as works of art. He has laid posterity 
under a great obligation in showing, by means 
easily tinderstood, the manners, looks and cus- 
toms of a race who are rapidly becoming extinct. 
The paintings are more than 600 in number, and 
the wonder is that, with his means of communi- 
cation, rude as they were, he could have brought 
any of them back with him from the wild coun- 
tries to civilization. Objects of curiosity and of 
mild interest now, these paintings will be of great 
value in time to come, increasing in that direc- 
tion constantly. Posterity need have no mistaken 
notion concerning the appearance of the aborigi- 
nes of America, with these life-like representations 
to remind them. 

The section devoted to the graphic art will 
attract many, from the large number of beautiful 
engravings in the collection, from much that is 
old and curious in the art, and from the fact that 
the pictures are so arranged as to represent the 
growth of the art, almost from the time of the 
rude efforts of the days of Faust and Gutenberg, 
to these days of development and perfection. 

There is the section devoted to minerals, metal- 
lurgy and economic geology, in which the speci- 
mens are in number overpowering. The gem 
collection would fairly make the eyes of a lover 
of precious stones start from his head. There are 
ores of all kinds, and a curious collection showing 
the exceedingly minute and delicate manipulation 
required in the manufacture of gold-leaf. There 
are specimens of rock from nearly every corner in 
the United States, and a collection of meteorites 
more extensive than that shown anywhere else in 
the country. One of these latter is the famous 
Couch meteorite stone, found in Mexico, where it 
wes in use as an anvil. 

Most of the material contributed to the Mu- 
seum by the Philadelphia Exhibition is made up 
of collections from the Chinese and Japanese 
courts in the latter-named, Syrian curiosities, an- 
cient objects from Egypt, Peru and Thibet. A 
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man can well get the education of a traveler 
among them without leaving his own country, 
for these collections have been made complete in 
all respects. He can see the very garments worn 
in the countries named, some of them on lay 
figures to display them more accurately ; can ob- 
serve how the people cook, eat and sleep, and 
learn all about the ceremonials and public observ- 
ances, as well as the private and every-day life of 
the people. 

There are very practical parts to the Museum, 
as well as these entertaining and curious portions. 
One combines the practical as well as curious, 
being an exhibition of the methods of transporta- 
tion used by men from the period when burdens 
were borne on the back or head, to these days 
when steam takes the load to itself. There are 
specimens of about every known kind of convey- 
ance crowded into the “‘range,” the kago of the 
Japanese, the sledge of the Esquimaux, a model 
of a Concord coach, a rude cart of the time of the 
Norman Conquest in England, and the famous 
“ John Bull” locomotive, the first one ever used 
in this country, with a miniature model of the 
latest development in this direction, looking 
rather like a human creature than a thing of 
steel, brass and iron. 

Allied to this collection, as most of the exhib- 
its are of wood, is an object that makes one reflect 
how really like infants we are. It is a great sec- 
tion of a tulip-poplar from the Mississippi Val- 
ley, which was a seedling when Elizabeth, in 
1558, was Queen of England. Some one has 
marked on the circles of the section the chronol- 
ogy that its life compassed. When it was so big 
around, Shakespeare was born; it had grown to 
this size when Charles I. was beheaded ; and to 
this when George Washington was born. 

Boat architecture forms another range by it- 
self, and it also is crowded full of interesting ob- 
jects, telling a history of its own that he who runs 
may read. There are models of Dutch fishing- 
tubs, and of those graceful boats that are helping 
to make the Atlantic merely a ferry, with many a 
specimen between these two extremes. High in 
the air is hung a marvel of canoe-building, 59 feet 
in length, 8 feet beam, and withal a mere “ dug- 
out,” fashioned from a log of yellow-cedar. It. 
makes the other canoes, of which there are many 
near at hand, seem like small sticks of wood in 
comparison. 

Somewhat allied to this is what many esteem 
the gem of the whole Museum, the fishery ex- 
hibit. This is a realistic demonstration of the 
work of the Fish Commission, showing by mod- 
els the methods of propagating, cultivating and 
distributing fish, an undertaking that has been 
attended with the happiest results for the whole 
country. Making it still more interesting, the. 
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collection shows the methods adopted by many 
peoples in the catching and curing of fish, with 
numerous specimens of the apparatus and ves- 
sels employed in the former. No one can stand 


in this hall without catching some of the enthusi- | 


asm that is evidently manifested by the figure of 
a man in a boat striking a whale, or the one at 
the mast-head looking over the waters for his 
game, or another on a yard in the act of harpoon- 
ing a sword-fish. 

These arc all but cursory glances at what are 
really immense collections of objects of interest, 
entertainment, curiosity and value. One’s own 
eyes can alone do the Museum the justice it de- 
serves. ‘This may readily be credited, when we 
think for a moment that there are more than 
3,000,000 specimens or exhibits in the different 
departments, of which the number devoted to an- 
tiquities and ethnology alone is 650,000. 

The extent of the whole collection is the more 
remarkable from the fact that it has arisen largely 
from what are practically gifts, for those things 
that have been secured by purchase are very few. 
Government expeditions, in accordance with the 
law of Congress, have contributed a goodly share ; 
a system of exchanges with various establishments 
and individuals at home and abroad has materi- 
ally assisted ; explorations made at the expense 
of the Smithsonian have, also, added something ; 
but gifts from private individuals, made either 
spontaneously or in response to special invitations 
and requests, make up the bulk of the specimens, 
at least in value. So that the Museum is a child 
of the people, and is deservedly, again, called a 
National Institution. 

Such a place is as much an absolute need of a 
nation as is a Capitol building or a house for the 
residence of the chief executive. There are con- 
stantly accumulating, in a country as fully alive 
as is ours, objects of national interest that deserve 
a permanent abiding - place, where they can be 
seen of all men of this generation and of pos- 
terity for years, and maybe for the ages to come. 
Without some central point to which they would 
naturally gravitate, they are scattered, as many of 
these valuable specimens in the National Museum 
have been, all over the country, in private houses, 
local establishments, or in the libraries and halls 
of the rich. 

The country prizes highly the relics of Wash- 
ington and Grant, some tokens to remind us of 
La Fayette, Jefferson, Lincoln, and the others 
who are illustrious in the annals of the nation. 
The National Museum forms a natural place for 
these to be deposited for all time, where the peo- 
ple are at liberty, without money and without 
price, to look upon them, and be brought closer 
in spirit to those of whom they are personal re- 
minders, No spots in the Museum are more 


sought for, the quicker approached, or the longer 
lingered over, than those given up to the relics of 
Washington and Grant. In both cases they are 
numerous enongh for considerable contemplation 
outside of the associations connected with them, 
and the two taken together make them objects of 
supreme interest. 

Specimens in this line should not be allowed to 
do otherwise than increase, if possible ; and the 
time may come when a whole hall or gallery will 
be necessary to exhibit personal reminders of our 
great men who have gone. 

That which is essentially beautiful has been by 
no means neglected in the Museum. There are 
specimens of porcelain and glass ware, tapestry, 
the wonderful feather cloak from the Sandwich 
Islands, representing a value of $1,000,000 ; vases, 
paintings, Japanese workmanship, a collection of 
pottery, statuary here and there, growing palm- 
trees in the rotunda, with a basin in the centre 
thereof into which trickles a fountain that sounds 
like the tinkling of a guitar, and many other ob- 
jects that attract the eye and give pleasure to the 
senses. 

And withal, there is a feeling of stability and 
permanence to the Institution that is gratify- 
ing to every one who enters its doors. It is not 
ephemeral and temporary, but as firm on its 
foundations as is the Government. There is no 
hurry manifested, lest before you finish looking 
the outside walls will begin to be taken down. 
You come to-day, and it is here. You come ten 
or twenty years from now, and it is still here, 
only vastly improved and increased. It is to be 
an everlasting monument to the far-sighted man 
who gave his fortune for its establishment. 

There is still another outgrowth of the Institu- 
tion which, though yet in its first budding, is one 
that promises to blossom out and ripen into some- 
thing in harmony with the parent tree. This is 
familiarly called the ‘‘ Zoo,” short for zoological 
collection, which, it is hoped, in time will be 
so large as to have a department for itself ina 
spot in the suburbs, already selected. The col- 
lection originated in the desire of the chief taxi- 
dermist of the Museum, Mr. W. T. Hornaday, to 
study from life the animals he was preparing to 
mount for specimens. 

Most of the collection are animals peculiar to 
this continent—the buffalo, jaguar, prairie-dog, 
opossum, bear and deer, Rocky Mountain sheep, 
elks, vultures, hawks, owls, pigeons, squirrels, 
rattlesnakes and eagles. There are in all about 
200 specimens. 


THE old saying, “‘ Out of sight, out of mind,” 
does not necessarily imply that ‘blind people are 
insane. 
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BLEACHED VENETIAN BLONDES. 


THE superb blondes that Giorgione, Titian and 
Paul Veronese painted were all born brun. They 
dyed their hair, and as rabidly as many ladies do 
at the present day. There is a picture at Venice 
representing ladies in 1593, sitting under a burn- 
ing sun, shaded by the brim of a crownless hat, 
on which their hair, just dyed, is spread out to 
dry. They are only imitating their Roman sis- 
ters, who so liked to dye their black hair blonde, 
that they were upbraided as desirous to be Gauls 


hair of a woman whose head is uncovered. And 
an Italian ecclesiastic warns ladies with beautiful 
hair to be on their guard, as they are more liable 
to the attack of demons ; that when the body is 
delivered from Satan by exorcism, he generally 
takes refuge in the hair. Tatien asserted that a 
supernatural power was told off expressly for the 
hair; it was that demon gave Samson strength ; 
it is the same influence which makes women em- 
ploy their hair to captivate hearts. Add to these 


drawbacks that the value of human hair has 
doubled in price since January last. 


** Beauty 
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and Germans. Contrary to what St. Matthew re- 
cords, not one hair, but a whole head, can be made 
to-day white or black. ‘* The head is the noblest 
part of the body,” said St. Cyprian. ‘“ Why, 
then,” he asks woman, “do you endeavor to im- 
part to its hair the cclor of eternal flames ?” 
The Talmud lays down that it is as bad to have 
the hair bare as the shoulders. This is in con- 
nection with the habit of the early Christian 
women, who prayed with the head veiled, be- 
cause it was by the beauty of their hair that 
women induced a revolt among the angels. An 
Italian proverb says that the devil dances in the 


draws with a single hair,” observes Pope ; judge, 
then, the influence when a man has to face a 
whole head of it. 


A Paris paper recently offered an eminent 
Frenchman $1,000 for his autobiography. He 
accepted this offer, and after getting a check for 
the amount, sent on his autobiography, which 
was as follows: ‘‘I was born at Lyons in 1839, 
and since that time I can recall nothing of any 
account, except that I have not been killed in 
any of the uprisings.” 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CHAPTER XVI.—IUAzEL SPEAKS AGAIN. 


ANoTHER day, and yet another passed. was appointed to watch at night with our faitriul 
Miss Carbury received no tidings of her purse | Martin, but as Sir Griffin Hopewood found him 
and ring; and I none, alas! of my lost papers. | stretched dead drunk on a garden-seat, befor 
Colonel Pitt Rivers had not as yet returned to | twelve o’clock had struck, we felt no additional 
Wolfsden, but was expected hourly. A new servant | security from his presence. 
Vol. XXIX., No. 2—11. 
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«“A singular epidemic of crime seems abroad 
in this community,” said the professor. And, 
indeed, news of small thefts all about us, and 
rumors of larger ones, filled the air. A general 
uneasiness prevailed in the big country-houses 
along the river. Sir Griffin, still hiding his pas- 
sion under the mask of civility, watched me with 
anxious eyes. 

“My darling,” he whispered, stealing into the 
recess of a window, where I had taken refuge 
from the after-dinner small-talk that was going 
on in the Wolfsden drawing-room, ‘‘ how pale 
you look, how sad! One would think some enor- 
mous burden was pressing on your spirits. Can 
it be that you are frightened with all this trump- 
ery talk of thefts and robbers ?” 

“No, no,” I stammered, ‘‘it is not that.” 

‘* What then ?” he urged, slipping an arm about 
me, in the shadow of the curtain, and straining 
me to his strong side. ‘‘I do not like to see this 
shadow on your beauty. I hardly know your 
great arch eyes, your witching red mouth in this 
guise of sadness.” 

«©You think too much of my beauty,” I said, 
half in jest, half in earnest. 

“* How can that be ?” he answered in good-na- 
tured amaze. ‘It is a part of yourself.” 

“Yes, but will it hold you to your allegiance 
when—when—the truth shall be told ?” I gasped, 
incoherently. Then my face drooped against his 
sleeve, and a sob shook me. 

““ What do you mean, love ?”? murmured my 
lover, in sore distress. ‘‘ Are you fretting because 
our engagement has been made in secret ?—does 
that trouble you, pet ? *Pon my soul, I shall rejoice 
when Rivers comes back, and everybody at Wolfs- 
den knows that you are to be my wife. Rest as- 
sured, your beauty is sufficient for anything, 
Hazel—it will hold me like prison-fetters, for- 
ever. Why may I not love you for your sweet 
eyes, for the lustre in your hair ?”’— gathering a 
mass of crushed curls to his lips—‘‘for the lilies 
cn your cheek and throat ? What is all this love- 
liness but a garment through which I see your 
soul, as the outlines of your body are visible 
through the dress you wear ?” 

I felt a strange relief in this foolish talk. IIe 
had no suspicion of the thoughts in my heart. 
The moment of confession could not be far dis- 
tant ; but for any respite, however brief, I was 
thankful. 

Another besides Sir Griffin had observed my 
tell-tale looks. That night she came gliding into 
my chamber, like a lovely ghost—her long white 
gown spread out behind her like a fan, and drop- 
ping into a seat, she extended to me her bare, 
shining arms. 

‘Confession is good for the soul, Hazel,” she 
said. ‘‘I have not been so selfish in these past 


few days—so absorbed in my own affairs—that L 
could not see you were suffering. Now, out with 
it, dear !—tell me everything.” 

I sank in the soft rug at her feet, and buricd 
my face in her lap. I could not withstand her 
searching, loving gaze—I could no longer conceal 
from her my troubles. Whatever came, I must 
tell Sergia; and then and there I did tell her 
everything that the reader already knows. 

After my story, silence fell. Ter shining white 
arms held me in a close embrace — her cheek 
pressed my hair. She was shivering uncon- 
sciously. 

“Oh, you poor darling !” she said, at last, «it 
is dreadful !—dreadful! I want you to be happy 
—you must be happy! Why should you suffer 
for your father’s sins? We do not know Sir 
Griffin very well, I fear, nor can we comprehend 
the full height and depth of his pride. I am 
wicked enough to suggest that you remain silent 
concerning your family history. The baronet 
loves you for yourself alone. Keep your secret, 
Hazel—keep it always !” 

«But it is no longer my secret,” I shuddered ; 
“you forget that it has left my keeping, Sergia. 
My mother’s letter is lost—I know not into whose 
hands it may have fallen. No, no! the whole 
truth must be told, but how can I find courage 
to tell it ?” 

She fell to comforting me with sisterly tender- 
ness. We went to sleep in each other’s arms, as in 
the old days at school. Whatever evil might over- 
whelm me, in Sergia I possessed a friend who 
would never change. 

The following day the guests at Wolfsden went 
to lunch at a neighboring villa, occupied Ly a re- 
tired banker named Talcott, who was on very 
friendly terms with Colonel Rivers. 

Pére Talcott, bald-headed and pompous, wel- 
comed us hospitably. Of the two daughters of 
the house, Proserpine, an ethereal Burne - Jones 
creature, wore a gown of unearthly green and 
yellow tints, and her Titian-red hair in a state 
of mad disorder. Gwendoline, the younger sister, 
of a grosser type and less bony construction, sat 
next me at lunch, and startled the table more 
than once with her boisterous ‘‘ Ha! ha!” and 
her frank comments fired like hot shot, left and 
right. There was also a deaf aunt, who wielded 
an ear-trumpet, ate nothing but macaroons, and 
seemed composed of powder and rouge, and van- 
ities too young for her by a half-century. 

‘Does not Aunt Talcott remind you of a 
whited sepulchre ?” said Gwendoline in my ear. 
“Proserpine cails her The Remains. All the 
same, we are both fighting, tooth and nail, for 
a place in her will. Zn passant, Miss Ferrers, 
you haye gone off horribly in your looks of late— 
you are actually as yellow as a wasp.” 
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It was not long before the conversation around 
the table turned, naturally enough, on the dis- 
turbed condition of the neighborhood. 

“Bless my soul!” cried Pére Talcott, “it 
seems that Trancis Heron received a visit from 
burglars two or three nights ago; but in some 
way he got wind of their coming, and the rascals, 
discovering that he was prepared for them, ran 
of without attempting mischief. Lucky for 
Heron, that !—he had a good sum of money in 
the house at the time.” 

“Cowardly beasts !” said the lively Gwendoline. 
“Had I known of the danger, I would have gone 
to the help- of Heron and that handsome parson, 
Mr. Vivian. I shot a deer in the Adirondacks, 
lasts Summer—why not burglars, this season, at 
Blackwater ? I always sleep with a six-shooter 
under my pillow, though paw objects to its use on 
general principles.” 

“Gwen’s aim frequently becomes promiscuous,” 
exclaimed ‘‘ paw,” “‘and then she riddles things. 
Well, we, too, have had a narrow escape, here at 
the villa. Our butler Collins——” 

“He was heavenly!” interpolated Gwen, in 
high excitement ; ‘‘equal to anything English! I 
could cry aloud when I think of that dreadful, 
delightful creature !” 

“Don’t mix your adjectives so recklessly, 
Gwen,” remonstrated “paw.” ‘‘ As I was saying, 
Collins seemed a trusty fellow: but just Heaven ! 
what do you think ? Two nights ago, a slip of 
paper was thrown into the porch, scrawled over 
with these words: ‘ Collins ig a scoundrel and a 
traitor. Look out for the contents of the plate- 
closet at the foot of the stair.? Of course I dis- 
charged the man 2 

“And he swore at paw, till the air was blue !” 
cried Gwen, ‘‘ which we considered positive proof 
that the fellow had designs on the plate.” 

“If I knew the party who wrote the warning, 
and saved the silver,” piped Aunt Talcott, with 
her ear-trumpet resting rakishly on the curve of 
Sir Griffin Hopewood’s arm, ‘I would send him 
my photograph.” 

Gwen Talcott turned her attention suddenly 
to me. 

“Do you read the newspapers, Miss Ferrers 
she asked, as she attacked an aspic of fove gras. 
*T, for one, dote upon all blood-curdling things. 
Now, there was that robbery of bonds and securi- 
ties at the Bullion Bank a few days ago Is 
it possible that you do not drink champagne ?— 
whatra prude! I dare say. you belong to the 
Blue Ribbon Society ? Well, nothing bolder ever 
happened in New England, paw says. Thousands 
of dollars gobbled up, and the only wise ones, the 
gobblers themselves, who got safely off with their 
booty, and are now circulating about in our very 
midst, perhaps, unknown and unmolested.” 
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“*That Bullion Bank affair,” said Pére Talcott, 
meditatively, ‘‘reminds me of a similar crime 
that occurred at the Hub a good many years ago 
—well, before the young people at this table were 
out of their alphabet. The leader of the busi- 
ness was an accomplished scoundrel—his name, 
if my memory serves me right, was Langstroth. 
He had an accomplice, a weaker vessel, who after- 
ward killed himself in jail. The booty was recoy- 
ered. Langstroth got ten years at hard labor. 
Both men were well educated, well connected— 
one had married a young girl of great wealth and 
social position Gracious Heaven! Look at 
Miss Ferrers—she’s fainting !” i 

The table, with its lustre of plate and damask 
and old Nankin porcelain, its flowers and Vene- 
tian glass, spun round and round before my fail- 
ing sight. I heard a cry of mingled grief and 
alarm from Sergia Pole, and then Sir Griffin 
snatched me up, and carried me to a sofa. 

““Tt was the heat!” cried Sergia, defiantly. 

“And those dreadful stories!’ added Gwen 
Talcott. 

I begged Miss Carbury to take me home. Sir 
Griffin, regardless of appearances, hurried away 
with us. I knew that the hour of fate had struck 
for me. In the Chestnut Walk at Wolfsden, where 
my lordly lover had first talked to me of love, I 
sat down on a garden-chair, and began to trace 
figures blindly on the gravel with the tip of my 
parasol. Sir Griffin hurried to my side, his bonny 
Saxon face full of tender apprehension. 

“Leave us alone,” I said to Miss Carbury ; and 
she went away up the walk without a word. I 
turned and looked at my lover. 

“My darling,” he began, in a troubled voice, 
“what gave you that sudden turn ?” 

“The stories,” I answered, “‘as Gwen Talcott 
said—particularly that one about the scoundre- 
Langstroth, who robbed the bank. It was very 
unpleasant, was it not ?” 

«© Abominable !” assented Sir Griffin. 

“Do not touch me!’ I cried, as he suddenly 
stretched out his arms to gather me to his heart. 
‘“Do not look at me! I ought to ery ‘ Unclean ? 
like the lepers of old. Here—take back Lady 
Hopewood’s ring !” and I tried to draw it from my 
hand. ‘Let no one know that you have stooped 
to seek me for a wife—that you have disgraced 
yourself by wooing the daughter of a felon. Yes, 
it is quite true—Langstroth’s accomplice — the 
man who killed himself in jail to escape punish- 
ment—was my father !” 

There was an appalling silence—how long it 
continued I know not — perhaps one moment, 
perhaps twenty. My tragic earnestness left no 
room for doubt or question. I had told the story 
so far as it needed to be told. Presently he stag- 
gered back a step. I heard him walk away down 
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the drive. Lady ILopewood’s ring was still on 
my hand; I fumbled weakly at it, but could not 
draw it off. As the victim waits for the ax of 
the executioner, as Damiens waited for his awful 
death-day, I sat there, shuddering, speechless, al- 
most breathless. 

Suddenly he turned about, he was coming 
back !—his step had a swift, determined ring on 
the gravel. He knelt at my side. With a groan 
he buried his face in the folds of my dress. 

‘Love! Love! You have conquered !” he 
panted. 

“‘Hear it all!” I urged, wildly. ‘I have no 
right to the name of Ferrers—that belonged to 
my mother, before she fled with my wicked fa- 
ther ; and the rich, distinguished judge, of whom 
you have heard, has never acknowledged me as 
his granddaughter. The blood of a felon contam- 
inates the Ferrers stream. My real name is 

«Stop !” he implored ; ‘‘ for God’s sake, tell 
me nothing more! Oh, my darling, I do not 
deny that I am shocked, horrified !—that if I 
obeyed the voice of prudence and judgment, I 
should fly from you; but my heart clamors too 
loudly—I cannot ! You sorceress! what have you 
done to me ? Give you up ? Impossible! I care 
not who or what you are! I can well afford to 
sacrifice pride, prejudice, even reason, if I may 
have you !” 

This, after days and nights of doubt, fear, de- 
spair! Joy does not kill—otherwise, I could not 
have looked into the bonny blue eyes which he 
raised to mine, and lived; for by the passion 
burning there I knew that my lover still loved 
me—that, in spite of the shame and misery of the 
confession I had made, my happiness was yet se- 
cure. 

“© T shall carry you far away,” he said, ‘ where 
your story will never be known. My name will 
shield and protect you. We will forget any 
shadow that may hang about your past—we will 
never speak again of your birth or your people— 
we will allow no sins, either of the dead or the 
living, to come between us. Great God ! as well 
ask my heart to stop beating as to renounce your 
image! Ithave set up my idol, and I must wor- 
ship it {? » 

Ile spoke in a wild, fevered way, as though in 
answer to some protesting voice within himself. 
And as he knelt there, clasping me in his strong 
erms, his uplifted face all pale and agitated, a 
shadow Yell upon us both. We looked, and lo! 
not three yards distant, in the Chestnut Walk, re- 
garding us blankly, breathlessly, stood Colonel 
Rivers end Sergia Pole. 

A frown darkened the colonel’s bearded face. 
With contracted brows, he advanced a step toward 
Sir Griffin. he latter leaped to his feet. 

‘’Thank Heaven! You are here at last, Riv- 


ers!” he cried. ‘Wish me joy! Miss Ferrers 
has consented to become my wife! I have beer 
waiting only for your return, to make our engage— 
ment public.” 

Sergia uttered a little cry. 

The thunderous frown lifted from the colonel’s 
face—with his own frank, genial smile he held 
out one hand to the baronet, the other to me. 

‘* My dear Sir Griffin, accept my warmest con- 
gratulations!” he cried. ‘I always knew you to 
be a person of excellent taste. Who could have 
dreamed that our demure little Hazel would capt- 
ure a prize, for which older and wiser women 
have long been plotting ?” He pinched my cheelx 
in a teasing way. ‘‘ Like Tennyson’s young man, 
Sir Griffin believes that 

‘“*¢ A simple maiden in her flower 
Is worth an hundred coats of arms.’ 
Eh, dear fellow ?” 

“*You cannot doubt, Rivers,” answered the 
baronet, in a simple, earnest way, ‘‘ that I love 
Miss Ferrers most deeply and disinterestedly. I 
wish to marry at an early day, and sail for En- 
gland in the Autumn. As you know, Hazel has 
no relatives, no friends, to consult save yourself 
and Miss Pole.” 

He seemed to stand there betwixt me and my 
miserable history—betwixt me and all the want 
and uncertainty of my future—a man whom any 
woman might love —rich, titled, generous. At 
that moment I adored him! Sergia’s eyes grew 
moist and bright with approval. She knew the 
full height and depth of the sacrifice he was mak- 
ing, and she put out her hand to him with a daz- 
zling smile. 

*T, too, congratulate you !” she said. ‘‘ Hazel 
is as dear to me as a sister. It will be my pleas- 
ure and privilege to give her a suitable dowry. 
Do not think, Sir Griffin, that you are to wed a 
penniless bride. Half of all that I possess shall 
be hers.” 

Colonel Rivers looked a little blank, but she 
turned upon him in a gay, peremptory way. 

‘‘Prepare to give me a great deal of money, 
guardy!” she cried. ‘*I am very rich, so you need 
not look so dismayed. Jazel’s dot must be in 
proportion to the love I bear her.” 

“My dear Sergia, don’t you think that you are 
a trifle extravagant in your affection for Hazel ?” 
he said, playfully. 

“No, indeed, guardy! She deserves a far 
deeper devotion than I can give.” 

“Well, ve but just reached home, you know, 
after an absence of several days, and there are 
many things demanding my immediate attention. 
Let us defer the subject of settlements till an- 
other time, my dear, and content ourselves with 
presenting the future Lady Hopewood to our 
friends and guests.” 
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We went up to the house. On the way, Sergia 
whispered : 

«You have told Sir Griffin everything ?” 

« Yes,” I answered. 

«Ah, what a glad, fortunate day! I met my 
guardian just as he was entering the gate. TIlis 
return, at this particular moment, seems doubly 
delightful. You see, darling Hazel, that you are 
destined to be happy, in spite of everything !” 

As we entered the drawing-room, everybody 
flew to meet Colonel Rivers—joyfully hailing his 
sudden appearance. A general hubbub of wel- 
come followed. Mrs. Van Wert, all smiles and 
blushes, lifted soft, wistful eyes to the face of her 
host, and said : 

‘© Wolfsden has been a howling wilderness since 
you went away, colonel. We are all quite ready 
to quarrel with that foreign friend, Dr. Bird, who 
has kept you so long from us.” 

He laughed softly. By his brown, strong, tri- 
umphant look, we could see that he had found 
both pleasure and profit in the company of his 
friend. 

“Tt is always delightful for a man to know that 
he is missed from his own fireside,” he said to 
Mrs. Van Wert. ‘‘Dr. Bird detained me beyond 
my expectations, but all the time my heart was 
at Wolfsden !” with one of those melting glances 
which had before convinced me that Colonel Pitt 
Rivers was a confirmed male flirt. 

He made haste to present me to the company 
as the future Lady Hopewood. Iwas too agitated 
to remember all that was said, but everybody con- 
gratulated me with great kindness. Poor Miss 
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“*One would think, Mrs. Van Wert, that you 
felt quite aggrieved at your escape,” Sergia said, 
laughing. 

The colonel, too, looked highly amused. 

“‘Not even a Blackbird could find it in his 
heart to rob you,” he murmured in the ear of the 
charming widow. 

He assured Miss Carbury that he would take 
immediate measures to recover her lost property, 
and bring the thief to justice. 

“*My dear colonel,” she answered, cheerfully, 
“I feel more than positive that you will find the 
rogue, and at once! Now that you are back at 
Wolfsden, there can be nothing more for any of 
us to fear.” 

And indeed, nis coming seemed to bring instant 
security and peace to the house. He gayly ral- 
lied the professor and Sir Griffin upon their fail- 
ure to protect the ladies in his absence, and made 
us all feel that he was, in truth, the strength and 
safeguard of Wolfsden. In the importance of 
his return, even my engagement with Sir Griffin 
Hopewood dwindled to a merely cemmnennlae 
event. 

“¢ Ladies,” he said, as he sat in the nde of his 
admiring guests, ‘‘I have a proposal to make, as 
an offset to all the disagreeable things that you 
have suffered in my absence. You know our 
Black River neighbors have been- exceedingly 
friendly and hospitable—we have received num- 
berless attentions, for which I feel that I must 
make some suitable return. Now,I propose to 
give a ball here at Wolfsden, and invite all our 
new friends oa the river, ana as meny others 1‘om 


Carbury, overcome with amazement, whispered | town us the place will contain.” 


in my ear: 

i ‘Why, my dear, whoever would ave thought 
it ? What a strange chsice for Sir Griffin Hope- 
wood! The whim .¢ men are incomprehensible ! 
All the same Jsild, I hope from my heart that 
you may be happy.” 

I was glad to carry my confusion into a corner, 
while the other guests surrounded the colonel, and 
began to relate all that had happened in his ab- 
sence. With mingled wrath and amazement, he 
listened to the story of the recent robberies. 

“‘Good Heaven !” he cried ; ‘‘is it possible that 
the Blackbirds have dared to enter my house and 
rob my guests P And no person has yet been ap- 
prehended for the outrage? Verily, it ¢y time 
for me to be at Wolfsden again !” 

«To me it all seems like a stupendous practi- 
cal joke,” said Mrs. Van Wert, with an arch look. 
** Now, nobody has molested me, colonel, though 
Tam sure it is no secret that I have a great many 

’ diamonds with me here at Wolfsden. My room is 
near Miss Carbury’s, and about money and jewels 
I am sadly careless. I cannot imagine why the 
Blackbirds should haye passed me by.” 


“A ball at a country-house—oh, delightful !” 
cried the ladies, in a breath. ‘‘ Such a pleasant 
change from the Blackbirds !” 

Everybody fell to discussing the matter. Colo- 
nel Rivers crossed the room to a sofa, where Sergia 
was sitting by my side, and said, in his kindest 
tone : 

‘I depend upon you to outshine all other 
lights at my ball, Sergia. Order whatever you 
will, for Hazel and yourself. Miss Carbury will 
be only too glad to assist in making you both 
superlatively lovely. The future Lady Hope- 
wood,” patting my cheek, ‘‘will be a very great 
personage, for Sir Griffin has manors and town- 
houses, and a rent-roll as long as his own pedi- 
gree. To be sure,” dropping his voice a little, 
**he has also an unfortunate weakness for cards 
and dice, but a wife whom he loves will, doubt- 
less, cure him of that nonsense.’ ! 

If Sergia had a fault, it was her extreme een 
ness. 

**Guardy,” she answered, ‘it is said that you 
have won large sums from Sir Griffin here at 


! Wolfsden—that you play with him constantly.” 
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He stared, then smiled. 

««Servants’ gossip !” he replied. ‘‘ Certainly I 
play with him, since his passion for gaming de- 
mands indulgence everywhere, and at all times. 
But, my dear child, you cannot think that I, his 
friend and host, would keep my winnings ? No, 
I return them always to his purse.” 

Luckily, Sir Griffin was talking with Mrs. Van 
Wert on the other side of the room—out of ear- 
shot. What defense would he have made if he 
had heard the conversation ? I felt a little dis- 
mayed at the colonel’s revelation of my lover’s 
weakness, and a genuine admiration for Pitt Riv- 
ers’s amazing kindness. It was not strange that 
everybody loved and admired the man. 

After we had dined that day, the colonel held 
acourt of inquiry in his library, and carefully ex- 
amined the seryants of the house in regard to the 
robbery. J chanced to pass the open door on 
my way to the garden, and with the curiosity of 
my sex, I paused an instant to look in. 

Mrs. Steele was stationed by the colonel’s chair, 
her spectacles nicely adjusted to her long, thin 
uose, her gray puffs all in order. 

Jael, the waiting-maid, evidently much out of 
temper, stood before the two, undergoing some 
sharp questioning. Her dark face looked pale 
and sullen ; she kept her eyes fixedly on the floor. 

«‘T hear bad reports ot you, Jael,” the colonel 
was saying, in avoice so stern that I hardly recog- 
nized it. ‘ Amazing and perilous reports! You 
must change your present course at once, or be 
sent away from Wolfsden, to the punishment 
which you richly deserve. I have instructed Mrs. 
Steele to watch you closely—to keep you indoors 
after night-fall—to look well to the companions 

you choose; in fact, you may consider yourself 
under strict surveillance. Do you understand ?” 

Jael’s lips were like a gray thread. She slowly 
lifted her eyes—looked Colonel Rivers darkly, de- 
fiantly in the face. 

« Yes, sir, I understand 

«Then be careful what you do in the future, for 
sharp eyes are upon you. That is all—go !” 

She went a few steps; then turned about, like 
lightning, and something whizzed through the 
air, and stuck in the wall of the library, just be- 
hind Mrs. Steele’s head. 

A pair of scissors, long, bright and sharp as 
needles. The two murderous-looking points vi- 
brated in the wood-work not an inch from the 
housekeeper’s elaborate gray puffs. Mrs. Steele 
uttered a cry—whether of fear or anger, I could 
not determine, but Jael had already darted by 
me, and was gone up the stair. Colonel Rivers 
arose to his feet. 

‘© A very narrow escape, Mrs. Steele,” he said, 
lightly, as he pulled the scissors from the wall; 
“but a miss is as good asa mile, That girl has 
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bad blood in her veins. If I did not pity her 
because of her hereditary taint, I would not re- 
tain her another hour in my ward’s service.” 

Startled, shocked, I turned from my post of 
observation, and fled to the garden. What was 
the mystery hanging about poor Jael ? What the 
hereditary taint that the colonel had mentioned ? 
Plainly the girl hated Mrs. Steele even more than 
I did. With my mind full of her dark, sullen 
looks, I strolled down to the gate of Wolfsden, 
and paused there, gazing out into the brown, still 
twilight. 

The tiny lamps of the fire-flies flashed in and 
out of the shrubbery. <A gray bat’s wing fanned 
my hair. I had ceased to think of my stolen pa- 
pers—the principal secret which they held was 
now told, and could no longer affect my happiness. 
But as I leaned against the entrance-post, the 
lost documents were suddenly brought back to 
my memory by the sight of a trap passing, just 
then, the gate of Wolfsden. With a very un- 
pleasant thrill, I recognized Francis Heron. 

He was holding the lines. By his side sat an 
old man, ashen, feeble, but of distinguished ap- 
pearance, with a costly carriage -rug wrapped 
about his figure, as a protection from the eyening 
damp. 

Remembering my last meeting with Heron— 
remembering how, in that same vehicle, he had 
brought me through the dark to Wolfsden, after 
my fruitless visit to Sal Bagley’s cottage, I drew 
back from the entrance-post, and, in hot embar- 
rassment, turned to fly. But he had already dis- 
covered me. Promptly he lifted his hat. 

The old man saw me also. As the carriage 
came abreast of the gate, I heard him say, in a 
high, imperative voice : 

‘Who is that girl ?” 

With equal distinctness, Francis Heron an- 
swered, dryly : 

“Your granddaughter, Hazel Ferrers !” 

Then I knew that the man who had disowned 
me long before, and left me to the world’s mercy 
—the autocrat judge, with the heart of flint—had 
come to be a guest at Heroncroft. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE AUTHOR SPEAKS. 


Down at Heron’s Mills silence and solitude 
reigned. On the edges of the sunset-clouds the 
after-glow still lingered ; the river swayed with 
muffled utterance against its brown banks. 
Tremulous murmurs filled the bordering sedge 
—the flitting of dusky wings—unseen life still 
astir—sounds of the midnight which only ac- 
centuated its profound silence. 

The Mills stood up by the river-side, silent, 
too—big wheels and little wheels—a hive from 
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Vivian groaned. 

“That cente- 
narian! What 
could he do 
against two score 
of turbulant 
strikers ? Heron, 
one would think 
that some secret 
influence was 
abroad, of late, 
among the Black- 
birds, stirring 
them up to ail 
manner of evil— 
some secret and 
malign  influ- 
ence.” 

«Exactly, old 
fellow. For days 
Ihave entertained. 
the same idea,” 
replied Heron. 

“It is safe, I suppose, to lay the credit of this 
strike at Joe Bagley’s door.” 


ENTRANCE TO THE DRACH GROTTOES—THE VESTIBULE.— SEE PAGE 171. 


which the busy swarm had flown. A strike was 
“‘on” at Heron’s, and none could foretell when 
it would be “off.” In the 
counting-room of the estab- 
lishment a lamp had just 
been lighted, and there, at 
a high desk, sat Francis 
Heron, poring over some 
account-books, and turning 
occasionally to address his 
friend Vivian, who was 
standing in a window near 
by, looking out on the river. 

“‘ Graham,” he said, ‘‘ it’s 
awfully good of you to con- 
stitute yourself my body- 
guard, as you have done ever 
cince the strike began; but 
I really can’t allow it. Go. 
up to Wolfsden, and pass 
the evening with the ladies, 
Rivers has returned, ané he 
will make you welcome. 
Waiting here for me is a 
great bore.” 

**Not at all,” protested 
Vivian. <‘‘ Where you go, 
I go also; where you re- 
main, J remain. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of 
safety. I do not like the 
thought of leaving you 
alone in the>-Mills after 
night-fall.” 

“Pooh! Bruce, the 
watchman, is about.” 


HERON’S WIFE. 


“Undoubtedly he is a prime mover in the mis- 
chief ; but I have suspicions, Vivian, which I must 
not mention, even to you, until I find some 
shadow of evidence to sustain them. Most of 
my mill-hands are fairly good fellows—or would 
be, at least, if Bagley was suppressed. I cannot 
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«‘ Any number of them.” 

“‘Then, with such a foe at work, you should 
exercise great caution, for you cannot tell what 
shape his enmity may take.” 

Heron smiled disdainfully. 

‘*My dear boy, he is too contemptible to fear. 


THE THEATRE. 


think that they design to do me personal in- 
jury.” 
: Vivian looked thoughtfully out on the darken- 
Ing river, already reflecting the white lustre of the 
stars, 

“Bagley, the girl Jael’s lover!” he muttered. 
“T dare say he owes you some grudge, Heron ?” 


More than once the rogue has been behind prison- 
bars; if he had his just dues, he would be there 
at this very hour. It is a pity he was not per- 
mitted to get at my strong-box the other night— 
Black River might have been rid of its chief pest 
for some time to come. The most that he can 
now do is to keep my men at war with their work 
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and wages—impoverish them, and embarrass and 
torment me.” 

Vivian said nothing. Perhaps he was thinking 
of the wild, dark girl who had saved ‘ the strong- 
box,” and whose lover Bagley was supposed to be. 
With a vast show of carelessness, either real or 
assumed, Heron picked up a newspaper from his 
desk, and passed it to his friend. 

“‘Since you insist upon remaining here with 
me, Vivian, amuse yourself by reading the local 
items in this Black River Bugle. You will find 
an important event mentioned among them—the 
engagement of Miss Ferrers to the Englishman, 
Sir Griffin Hopewood. Such a bit of news must 
have been a godsend to the dull little Bugle.” 

Something in his voice made his friend turn 
and stare at him. He was smiling, but his lean 
face looked strangely haggard and full of care. 

‘The Bugle man states that the marriage is to 
be solemnized at Black River,” continued Heron, 
“‘and that the happy pair will sail at an early 
date for England. I don’t mind telling you, 
Vivian, that Miss Ferrers refused me, to accept 
the baronet. Why not? Nine girls out of every 
ten would have done the same. Don’t look so 
grave. Men die, and worms eat them, but not 
for love, you know, though some of us certainly 
get a foretaste of perdition in the pangs that love 
brings. The man who whines over such matters 
is a simpleton. So late ?’— starting, as a clock 
ever his head struck the hour of eight. ‘“ By 
Jove! I have no heart for work to-night. I think 
I will put by these account-books, Vivian, and go 
back with you to Heroncroft.” 

“Do !” urged Vivian. 

Francis Heron deposited the books in a safe in 
the wall, and was just turning the key in his 
desk, when both men heard the swift bang of a 
gate, light, flying feet, and then the door of the 
eounting-room opened, and ‘on the threshold, 
looking in upon the twain, stood Sergia Pole. 
A cloak of glacé silk, trimmed with white os- 
trich-feathers, was flung about her shoulders. 
Underneath the garment shone a dinner-dress of 
pale-blue faille, with a cluster of Jacqueminot 
roses drooping in the corsage. Jer fair hair 
curled in large rings about her ivory brows, her 
full creamy throat showed through the opening 
in the elegant cloak. A wild alarm dilated her 
blue eyes and parted her lips. With an almost 
tragic gesture, she extended one hand incased in 
a pale Suéde glove. 

“Oh, thank God! you are here !” she cried. 
““T feared I should not find you. The strikers 
are coming to burn the Mills. Cousin Francis— 
Mr. Vivian—fly for your lives !” 

Before a word could be spoken, the dark, im- 
pressive head of Jael appeared in the door-way 
behind her mistress. 
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**T stopped to bar the gate, sir,” she. said to 
Heron ; ‘‘the mob is on the river-road, and Joe 
Bagley is leading it !” 

‘* My poor girl,” said Heron, coolly, “that gate 
was not made to withstand the assault of a mob— 
it will not keep back the rascals a moment. They 
are coming to burn the Mills, eh ? The old trag- 
edy of my father’s time is to be repeated ?” 

Vivian had drawn Sergia Pole into the’ nearest 
chair. She was very pale, but she smiled bravely 
into his anxious face. 

«We have not even a vinaigrette to offer you,” 


| he said. 


*‘T need none—I shall recover my breath in a 
moment.” , 

**Did you leave the colonel’s dinner-table ”— 
glancing at her rich dress—‘‘to bring the tid- 
ings ?” 

“Yes. In some way Jael discovered the strik- 
ers’ plans, and told them to me. Unseen, we ran 
down through the garden to Heroncroft — you 
were not there. We determined to look for you 
at the Mills. What will you do, Mr. Vivian ?— 
what can you do ?” clasping her gloved hands in 
nervous terror—all the serenity of her manner 
suddenly broken up. 

“‘Do ?” echoed Vivian, cheerfully. “‘ Why, de- 
fend you, ourselves and the Mills. Your presence 
here complicates matters a little, you see.” 

“‘ Joe Bagley will do you harm if he can. Your 
danger is quite as great as Heron’s. You must 
escape by the river, Mr. Vivian, or—or—any way ! 
Only fly, and at once !” 

He tried to repress a smile. 

*©You don’t mean that, Miss Pole. You have 
shown great courage by coming here to-night. 
In the face of such an example, the weakest cow- 
ard could not run away.” 

‘‘The Blackbirds will kill you,” she said, 
faintly ; “they wil! kill Francis 4 

“JT think not. You must go up-stairs with 
your maid, out of harm’s reach. Bruce the watch- 
man will stand guard over you.” 

She looked at him in pale reproach. 

“We will not leave you!” she answered, with 
spirit ; ‘we will share your peril, whatever form 
it may take me 

There was no time for another word. From 
the river-road approached a confused murmur, as 
of many veices, mingled with the tramp, tramp 
of many feet. The noise drew nearer and nearer. 
The little group in the mill heard a hoarse shout: 

“Down with the gate !” 

And the poor barrier which Jael had stopped 
to bar crashed from its hinges; the sinister glare 
of a lighted torch was suddenly reflected on the 
wall of the counting-room, above Sergia Pole’s 
blonde head, 

“Our friends have arrived,” said Heron, and 
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even as he spoke the strikers poured into the 
yard of the mill, shouting, swearing, gesticulat- 
ing—a disordered, mischievous-looking lot, led by 
Joe Bagley. 

Down a neighboring stair stumbled Bruce the 
watchman, with his lantern in hand. 

“In God’s name, Mr. Heron, do you know 
what’s going on ?” cried the old man. 

Heron made a dash for the door. 

*“‘T will soon find out,” he answered, calmly. 
“Stay here, Bruce, and look after Miss Pole and 
her maid.” 

“Don’t thik of us,” implored Sergia. ‘I dare 
say you are wishing us far enough away just 
now, but I promise that we will not hamper your 
movements, nor ask your protection.” 

Crash ! 

A volley of stones struck the windows of the 
eounting-room, and the shattered glass flew in all 
directions. 

Vivian seized Miss Pole, and drew her into an 
adjoining passage. 

‘Here you are safe for a few moments, at 
least,” he said, hurriedly, ‘‘and I will return to 
you as soon as possible.” 

The next moment he was standing with Ileron 
in the open door of the mill, looking out on the 
turbulent crowd. - 

There was a moment of silence—the calm that 
precedes the storm. ‘Then Heron, small, lean as 
a wolf, insignificant, yet wearing the dignity of 
a born gentleman, called, in an unmoved voice : 

““Well, boys, what do you want here ?” 

Joe Bagley stepped to the front. He was 
flushed with drink, bare-headed, disheveled. IIe 
looked the aggressive ruftian to perfection. 

“We want our rights, boss,” he answered, 
bristling with hostility. ‘‘ You’ve been asked to 
increase the wages of the men, and you’ye re- 
fused. That’s enough. Your Mills have got to 
go 2”? 

““Where ?”? demanded Teron. 

The Blackbird named a place not mentionable 
to ears polite. 

“Blood and bones! we’ve come te wipe ’em 
out to-night !” cried Mr. Bagley. ‘‘ You made 
a mistake in rebuilding *em. They’ve stood a 
blamed sight longer than was agreeable to some 
eyes at Black River—my own, for instance. 
Heron’s Mills must burn again !—there’s the 
whole story for you, boss ?” 

As he looked down from his post in the door 
apon the heads surging up to meet him, Heron 
espied a pile of combustible rubbish already gath- 
ered under the wall of the mill. One of the strik- 
crs thrust a lighted torch into the heap. A red 
‘jet of flame leaped hissing from its heart. With- 
out a word, Heron sprang from his place, and 
grappled with the incendiary. 


In the struggle for the possession of the torch, 
storms of sparks fell, like red-hot stars, on both 
heads. Out went the blazing brand in darkness, 
just as Graham Vivian scattered the rubbish-heap 
in all directions, and stamped its last licking 
tongue of flame under his feet. For a moment, 
at least, the danger was averted. 

‘«Men, are you mad ?” shonted Vivian. “ Stop, 
and listen to me !” 

They had listened to him often in the river- 
field, and that respect for the cloth, which the 
worst of men vaguely feel, brought the crowd to 
a sudden stand. 

“No speech-making !” roared Bagley. ‘ Devil 
take all preachers, say I! Into the mill, boys! 
Fire it inside, you fools! Will you let a pair of 
swells stop forty Blackbirds ?” 

With a yell that drowned all Vivian’s attempts 
to speak, the strikers made a rush for the main 
door. But Heron had once more gained the steps 
leading thereto, and by a superhuman effort 
his friend reached his side, and stood with him 
there to repel invaders. Both were weaponless, 
but impressive in their courage and resolution. 

“Men,” said Heron, calmly, ‘you can enter 
here only over my dead body.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE DRACH OR DRAGON 
CAVES OF MAJORCA. 


AMONG the famous caves of the world are those 
on the little Island of Majorca, though, as trav- 
elers seldom include the Balearic Islands in their 
tours, they are less known than those of Adels- 
berg, Capri, Granville, the Mammoth or Luray 
Caves. 

We leave the little port of Manacor on our 
left (says a recent visitor), and descend to the 
small stream, which we ford to climb the slope 
beyond. Then we enter ‘‘ El Predio son Moro,” 
the demesne of Don José Moraguos, the owner of 
the grotto, who has a charming country-seat on 
the high table-land. A gate and wall mark the 
entrance to the cave. We are admitted, and the 
guide, laying aside coat and waistcoat, advises me 
to do the same. The warm, heavy air from the 
cave seconds the motion, and the resolution is 
carried. The guide prepares lamps with reflect- 
ors, and hands me one, with a staff. Similarly 
equipped, he leads the way to a wall of rock with 
a dark fissure. This is the real mouth of Drach 
or Dragon Cave, the name at once suggesting 
early legends which made it the abode of one of 
the fabled monsters. 

We enter a narrow passage, our eyes gradually 
becoming accustomed to the darkness, relieved 
only by our lamps. We soon enter a hall with 
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ENTRANCE FROM THE SEA. 


a rough floor. ‘‘ This,” said the guide, “is the 
Salon de la Palmera ” (‘‘ Palm-tree Hall”). There 
is a deep rent in the wall. A kind of curtain 
with heavy folds descends to the floor, which is 
covered with fragments. The Palm-tree is a tall, 
light shaft like the trunk of a palm—light, grace- 
ful stalactites grouped around the summit carry- 
ing out the illusion of a tree. There is a larger 
column near, but it lacks grace in form and ele- 
gance. 

We keep on past two stalagmites that resemble 
hideous idols or guardian monsters of the nether 


world. A few minutes’ walk brings us to the 
“Cueva de Belen” (the “ Grotto of Bethlehem”). 
“‘Take care,” said the guide; ‘‘there is water in 
front of you.” I held my lamp to throw the light 
in front, but could see nothing. As I made a 
step he caught me, and with his staff struck the 
sheet of water I had not seen. It is so clear and 
transparent that you see the whole bottom with- 
out suspecting the presence of the water. 

Then we entered a winding passage with dark, 
heavy, vaulted roof, and the heat became so op- 
pressive that my whole system seemed affected 
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The guide told me that this was always the case, 
and that sometimes visitors could not be induced 
to proceed. As a precaution against accident, 
lamps are placed at intervals in natural rocky 
niches. I rally courage and go on; I pass the 
Friar, a stalagmite amid a group, and reach La 
‘Jarbonera, the walls being as black as coal. Here 
are the Arafias, hanging from the roof like the 
crystals of a chandelier. 

Soon from a promontory we discern dimly the 
Sultana’s Lake. The guide climbs down and 
places his lamp between some stalactites; then 
before me spreads a beautiful transparent sheet of 
water, lighted up by fantastic glints of light, sur- 
rounded with columns and crystallizations like 
filigree-work. 

The Cueva de los Salchichones is like a huge 
shop with walls hung with strings of sausages, 
dried fish and the like. 

The Lago Negro, or Black Lake, is large and 
deep. Immense columns rise from gloomy bases, 
slighter ones shoot up from the water, reflected in 
the clear, still pool, while stalactites of lace-like 
form hang coquettishly down. 

The formations around you are full of interest 
—a feudal castle with turrets; yawning abysses ; 
organs with their white tubes, ready for some 
apocalyptic Wagner to fill the recesses with un- 
earthly music. 

Descending some steps, we came to an opening 
nearly even with the floor, through which we 
passed to an apartment full of rocky masses, and 
then entered a path so dangerous and rough that 
I expected every moment to roll down a precipice 
into the awful gloom below. 

In this direction are parts of the cave that no 
one has yet had courage to explore, and crater- 
like cavities that suggest volcanic action. Stones 
thrown down from the path called up reverberat- 
ing echoes, and far, far below plunged into waters 
that seemed very deep. 

At last the guide brought me to the Dosel de 
Ia Virgen del Pilar (‘‘ The Dosel of Our Lady 
of Pilar”), a magnificent piece in the Salon del 
Descanso, or Hall of Rest. One part there is 
called the Theatre, as it recalls the stage and 
scenes. The Grotto of the Catalans is a lofty 
room ceiled with splendid stalactites, but the 
floor is an almost impassable forest of stalagmites. 
In one corner is the ‘‘ Descanso de los Extravia- 
dos” (‘* The Visiting-place of the Lost ”’), a kind 
of monument about 20 fect high, and one of the 
finest formations in the cave. 

Somewhat tired with my march of seated two 
hours, I sat down to listen to a legend of the 
cave. In April, 1878, two gentlemen visited the 
cave, and entered with a man who professed to be 
2 competent guide through its intricate passages. 

After some time spent in examining the differ- 
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ent apartments and passages, one of the gentle- 
men saw that they kept visiting the same places, 
and asked the guide to lead them out. The man 
showed some annoyance, and at last confessed 
that he had lost his way. Full of alarm, they 
tried to husband their stock of oil, and marked 
each place, so as not to return again, but they 
could not get out of the labyrinth. They kept. 
on stumbling, falling into unseen water, and 
bruising themselves against sharp formations, but 
they could find no clew to the real avenue of en- 
trance. I ecarful of perishing, they kept on, how- 
ever, till they became utterly exhausted. Their 
only hope was that the people at the Manacor inn, 
not seeing them return, would send a party to 
their rescue. At noon, after nearly seven hours’ 
march, courage forsook them. Nerving them- 
selves for a last effort, they started again, and 
hope revived when they heard the sound of a 
horn. ‘They shouted to the top of their lungs, 
but the horn grew fainter and fainter, till all was 
silent. They resumed their march, and after 
several hours threw themselves in despair on the 
top of the ‘‘ Descanso de lds Extraviados.” Just 
as their last lamp began to flicker, one of the 
gentlemen scratched on the surface, ‘‘ There is no 
hope !” 

About ten o’clock at night, sixteen hours after 
they entered the cave, the sound of the horn 
again revived hope in their breasts. They shouted 
in return, and at last were able to distinguish the 
voices of the rescuing party. When these came 
to the spot, they found the three unfortunates 
half dead with hunger, fatigue and excitement, 
and it was not till near midnight that, with au 
awful shudder, they issued from the mouth of 
the cave. 

In their desperate rambles they picked up a 
small jar, of ancient form, with designs half ef- 
faced, and dating, probably, from the days of the 
Roman sway. This was given to Sefior Ferrenias, 
the genial proprietor of the inn, or Fonda, who 
treasures it highly, and has refused large offers 
for it. : 
I had a needed rest while listening to this ac- 
count. Then I visited the Royal Saloon, a sump- 
tuous hall, with capricious galleries, columns 
bordered with filigree, walls that seem glazed. 
obelisks, David’s Throne, a cold, splendid, almost 
transparent seat that seems to await a monarch 
worthy to fill it, Then down a natural staircase, 
througk narrow galleries, the guide leads the way 
to a vast expanse. 

The “Lago de las Delicias” (‘‘ Lake of De- 
light”) is before me, but I do not see it. There 
are interlacing columns, columns that seem to 
support the roof; it is not a dark cavern, but 
architecture of pale ivory, a subterraneous crypt 
of marvelous richness, the vision of an ideal 
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world that fancy has created, for though the 
forms are distinct, all is translucent, diaphanous, 
ethereal. It is a fairy palace of Arabian legend ; 
it is like nothing in nature, and disconcerts you. 

The guide strikes the water with his staff, till 
the ripples roll away. A shudder runs through 
the vision, and the whole edifice seems to sway. 
Then only do I distinguish the cold, deep, mo- 
tionless water, so transparent that it seems un- 
substantial and a mere atmosphere. It slumbers 
in silence without a ripple in this enchanted 
palace, no breath of air disturbing its placid sur- 
face. Above on earth, under the blue sky, in a 
torrent of light, the waves roll, the tiny stream 
laughs, sings and runs along, birds dip their 
wings in its water, insects skim along, glittering 
in all colors, gold, sapphire and ruby, to be re- 
flected from its mirror. A whole creation hums, 
and passes and views its countless forms. The 
mightier torrents roar, the great sea lifts up its 
voite. Tere there is none of this. Darkness, 
silence, eternal sleep, amid a wealth of fairy-land, 
till a stray and feeble human torch casts a mo- 
mentary gleam. I could have spent hours watch- 
ing the effect of light from different points, each 
new vision a dream of beauty, yet all real. The 
guide pointed out a stalagmite—a child standing 
with its head inclining slightiy toward its breast ; 
a vase on an elegant pedestal adorned with vines, 
in exquisite festoons. On the right, the vault 
forms a great arch from which drop stalactites of 
exquisitely delicate forms. Some of these almost 
touch the water, and reflected there, seem to go 
down; others actually enter the water. From it 
rise bizarre formations, bright crystallizations, 
clusters of tapering columns, cone-like masses, in 
groups and singly. Beyond this brilliant orna- 
mentation are openings into which the water ex- 
tends, and the labyrinth continues in the cold 
splendor of silent nights. 

We leave this elysian lake, this palace tick 
‘must be the 2bode of some mysterious naiad or 
green- -eyed fairy of Spanish legend. 

Soon we coms to a little lake to which fathom- 
less depth is ascribed, and which Lears the name 
of Queen Esther’s Bath. 

‘Beauties begin to pall on me. Iam weary even 
of the fairy-land, and I glance but a moment at 
Her Majesty’s sanctuary, which would have de- 
tained me longer had I not gazed in rapture 
on|the Lake of Delights. This is the extreme 
explored point of the White Grotto. We retrace 
our steps past the Dosel, through the Salon del 
Descanso, pact the stone seat where the guide told 
me of the lost party. 

We follow long galleries; we tread a damp, 
harrow passage, and enter the Cave of the Bats, 
glistening with moisture, and still covered with 
the droppings of the creatures that give it the 


name, though they disappeared soon after the 
cave began to be much visited. 

The guide tells me that Don Fernando Mo- 
ragues, son of the proprietor, found in these drop- 
pings a blind ant, and in the same cave a strange 
long-legged spider, which, though an entomolo- 
gist himself, he could not trace in any other lo- 
cality. While trying to discover whether flies or 
other insects could be there to afford nourish- 
ment to the spider, a tiny fly lighted on his note- 
book, and it, too, was evidently blind, for, crawl- 
ing across the white page, it stumbled over the 
point of his pencil. 

We resume our march along the winding way, 
a stony route of dark defiles. At last we reach 
the ‘* Descent to Purgatory,” the roof upheld by 
monstrous columns, with great masses like giant 
fungus rising from the pale, ghostly soil. The 
walls at the side are rent by fissures that seem 
measureless in depth. 

In a few moments a feeble light appears 
through a crevice. We reach the vestibule. 
Light pours in wayes through the entrance of 
the cave. We breathe freely, but, as we are drip- 
ping with perspiration, resume at once our outer 
garments, and prudently wait half an hour, to 
cool off gradually before we plunge into the up- 
per air. 

Another set of chambers, called the Caves of 
the Archduke Salvador, opens from this same 
vestibule, but they are dangerous, rarely visited, 
and insufferably hot. I had no courage or in, 
clination to visit them. 

The sight of the blue sky, the brilliant sun, the 
sea, the cliffs, won me back to the world above. 
I left a strange, fantastic, sombre, almost tragic 
vision, and earth, full of light, was ravishing. I 
had seen enough of the underground, unchang- 
ing world, where all reposes in deep obscurity, 
and the organs of sight are useless. 

As we were about to resume our road to Man- 
acor, the guide took me to the sea-shore and 
showed me a great portal yawning in the cliff, 
at the water’s edge, with a sort of watch-tower on 
the rocks above. He told me that it was an open- 
ing through which the caverns communicate with 
the sea. 

The water in the caye-lakes is very brackish 
near the sea, though fresh at some distance. 
When the wind blows from the land, the water 
on these lakes sinks, but rises when the sea-breeze 
sets in, 

Manacor, the nearest town to this remarkable 
cave, is, next to Palma, the largest place in Ma- 


jorca. It is a trading-place, with no remarkabie 
buildings. The views from which the illustra- 


tions are made were photographed by magnesium 
light by Sefior Sellares and Sefior Fernando Mo- 


regues. 
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‘“THERE WAS SOME ONE IN THE ROOM—A WOMAN, WEARING A LOOSE WRAPPING-GOWN, OR PEIGNOIR, WHO STOOD AT 
THE WINDOW FARTHEST FROM MY BED, AND SEEMED IN THE ACT OF THROWING SOMETHING FROM IT.” 


THE WOMAN AT THE WINDOW. 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


Durine one of my annual visits to London 
(where I usually spend a few weeks every Sum- 
mer) I went with some friends to visit the studio 
of a young and rising English artist, who was at 
work on the portrait of one of my companions. 
The master of the studio laid before us some 
portfolios containing sketches, drawings, studies, 
etc., those notes for future works which are 
always so interesting to lovers of art. The col- 
lection confided to me for inspection comprised, 

Vol, XX1X., No. 2—12. : 


chiefly, views of Norwegian scenery, studies of 
peasant costumes, compositions of future histor- 
ical pictures, etc. At last I came across a draw- 
ing that instantly riveted my attention. It was 
a rough pencil sketch, and represented merely the 
head of a woman in the prime of life, with marked 
but not uncomely features and disheveled hair. 
But what a countenance! Unbounded and un- 
bridled wickedness, triumphant in evil, and yet 
blended with cruel and undying remorse, looked 
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from the eyes and was traced on every feature. 
The face was so dreadful, by reason of this awful 
expression, that it haunted me in my dreams for 
many a night after. I summoned the young 
painter (whom I will name Mr. Frederick Ives), 
and showing him the drawing, said : 

«Will you not tell me the history of this por- 
trait, Mr. Ives ?—for that it has a history I cannot 
for a moment doubt. Who and what was the 
original ?” 

He took the picture from my hand and replaced 
it in the portfolio, saying, in a whisper : 

“Yes, I will tell you its story, which is a curi- 
ous one, but not now nor here. If you will come 
to see me to-morrow, I will satisfy your curiosity 
to the best of my ability.” 

I did not fail to accept the invitation, and the 
history then narrated to me I give in the words 
of the painter himself. 

“« Two years ago,” he said, ‘‘ whilst on a sketch- 
ing tour in Norway and Sweden, I chanced to 
make the acquaintance of an elderly English no- 
bleman, whose name I shall suppress. We trav- 
eled together for several weeks, and Lord X 
commissioned me to execute for him a series of 
illustrations for a history of his travels, which he 
meant to have printed for private circulation. 
He professed himself well pleased with the man- 
ner in which I had carried out his ideas, and 
when we parted on board the homeward-bound 
steamer he gave me his card, saying: ‘I hope you 
will not fail to call on me as soon as you arrive in 
London, as I have another commission to give 
you, and one of more importance ; that is, if you 
are not above making a copy of a first-class paint- 
ing.’ 

“‘So I did not fail to go see Lord X—— as soon 
as I returned to London, and all preliminaries 
for the work he wanted me to execute were 
speedily arranged. The picture that he wished 
me to copy was one of Vandyke’s most famous 
works, a noble family group, representing the 
Lord and Lady X of the period (the reign of 
Charles I.), with their three young sons. I joy- 
fully undertook the task, as, apart from the very 
handsome payment to be accorded to my labors, 
it was a liberal education for a young artist to 
make such a careful study of so grand a work. 
The copy was to be painted at X Abbey, the 
family-seat in Warwickshire. 

“Tt was on a lovely afternoon, toward the end 
of July, that I arrived at X Abbey. The 
venerable mansion, built of graystone, in the 
best style of Tudor architecture, looked grandiose 
and imposing under the warm rays of the setting 
sun. One peculiarity about the edifice, which I 
did not fail to note, was the fact that the win- 
dows were a great deal farther from the ground 
at the back than in front, the building having 
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been erected on the side of an abrupt slope. This 
slope, just below the wall of the house, had been 
paved with square stones which were overrun 
with ivy, all but a single spot about a yard in 
circumference, which showed a mass of bare 
stone amongst the surrounding verdure. A 
beautiful ancient garden, dating, as I was after- 
ward told, from the days of Queen Elizabeth, ex- 
tended for some distance behind the house. 

“«T was so pleased with the aspect of this old gar- 
den, that when the housekeeper came to show me 
to the room prepared for me, which was situated 
on the front of the house, I preferred a petition 
that, if possible, I might exchange it-for one over- 
looking that wilderness of flowers and fragrance. 
The old lady demurred for some moments, but 
finally declared that there was a bed-chamber on 
the third floor with the outlook that I desired, 
and if I would wait for awhile it could be pre- 
pared for me. So, after a comfortable dinner and 
a stroll through the grounds, Mrs. Hamley came 
herself to introduce me to my new quarters. 

“«< We call this room the Green Garder-room,’ 
she said, as she threw open the door. ‘It nas 
not been used for some time, but I have always 
seen to having it thoroughly cleaned and well 
aired.’ 

“*Tt was a handsome room indeed, with win- 
dow-curtains and bed-hangings of old-fashioned 
green brocaded satix figured with wreaths and 
bouquets of roses. The furniture - coverings 
matched the hangings, and a quaint old escri- 
toire and chest of drawers attracted my attention 
by the artistic excellence of the covering. The 
view from the windows, of which there were two, 
opening in the French fashion (that is say, like 
doors), with small, diamond-shaped panes of 
greenish glass set in a ieaden lattice-work, was 
simply superb. 

‘*The next morning I commenced my copy of 
the Vandyke, and for several days nothing oc- 
curred to vary the monotonous tranquillity of my 
existence. 

“One evening, after | had been about a week 
at the abbey, I retired to rest rather later than 
usual, having been tempted to sit up by the 
charms of a splendid moonlight night. I think 
it was nearly eleven o’clock when I made up my 
mind to go to bed. I extinguished my lamp, and 
fell asleep as soon as my head touched the pillow. 

“T do not think it was more than an hour later 
when I was startled broad awake, or at least so it 
seemed to me, by that inexplicable feeling of 
there being some one in the room. I rose toa 
sitting posture, and looked around. There was 
some one in the room—a woman, wearing a loose 
wrapping-gown, or petgnoir, who stood at the 
window farthest from my bed, and seemed in the 
act of throwing something from it. As i moved 
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she turned around, displaying to me a counte- 
nance of such fiendish malignity, combined with 
an expression of such boundless, remorseful and 
undying torture, that I shrank back in terror 
from the sight. Involuntarily I closed my eyes 
for a moment. When I reopened them the fig- 
ure was no longer there. I rose and lighted my 
lamp, and searched the room thoroughly. ‘There 
was no one there, and indeed, the fact that I was 
in the habit of locking and bolting my door at 
night rendered the entrance of any flesh-and- 
blood intruder scarcely possible. 

“But the window at which I had seen the fig- 
ure, and which I had closed before I went to bed, 
was wide open. I finally concluded that I had 
been suffering from an unusually acute attack of 
nightmare, and so, after awhile, contrived to 
compose myself, and slept quietly till morning. 

“‘Some days had passed, and I had almost for- 
gotten my ghostly midnight intruder, when one 
night the whole unpleasant experience was re- 
newed. I was again aroused suddenly from my 
slumbers, and again beheld that woman with the 
dreadful countenance standing at my window, in 
the act of throwing something out. This time it 
was not a moonlit night, yet I saw the figure, and 
above all the face, as perfectly as I had done on 
the former occasion—this time by a sort of pale, 
ghostly light that seemed to emanate from the 
spectre itself. I instantly sprang from my bed, 
resolved to investigate the matter thoroughly. At 
once the whole vision vanished, and I found my- 
self standing, dazed and horrified, by the open 
window—open, though I had certainly closed it 
before going to bed. I looked out. Only the 
bare spot on the stones amid the ivy was visible 
in the starlight. 

“‘T decided not to remain any longer in an 
apartment frequented by so ghostly an intruder. 
Isought the housekeeper the next morning, and 
requested her to change my bed-chamber for the 
one that was first allotted to me, alleging as an 
excuse that I found the scent of the flowers in 
the old garden rather overpowering after night- 
fall. Mrs. Hamley made no objection to grant- 
ing my request, and I slept that night in a 
room removed as far as possible from my original 
quarters. But though I never saw the woman at 
the window again, her dreadful countenance 
haunted me. I made an accurate portrait of her 


from memory, and so contrived to do away with | 


some portion of the original impression. 

‘No other incident of importance came to vary 
the tranquillity of my stay at the abbey, and a few 
weeks later I returned to London, having for- 
warded, according to orders, my completed copy 
of the Vandyke to Lord X , at his town-housce. 

“‘T received, a few days after my arrival, a lctter 
aanouncing the urrival of the picture, and con- 


taining some flattering comments on my work, 
as well as an invitation to luncheon for a few 
days later. This invitation I accepted. On 
reaching the house in Grosvenor Square, I was 
shown into the library, a room of noble propor- 
tions, with the spaces between the book-cases 
adorned with family portraits. These I began 
to examine with interest. But what was my 
astonishment to behold amongst them an accu- 
rate likeness of my mysterious woman at the 
window, attired in the showy court costume of 
the reign of James II. Her features, so far 
from wearing the expression that had so horri- 
fied me in my midnight visitant, were marked 
by nothing more startling than the meaningless 
simper that the portrait-painters of the epoch 
usually bestowed on their female sitters, but the 
likeness was unmistakable. I was stil! gazing at 
the picture when Lord X entered the room. 
I asked him if he could tell me anything about 
the original of the portrait. 

‘« «She was not exactly an honor to our family,’ 
was the answer. ‘The head of our house, at the 
accession of James II., was a widower with an 
only child, a boy three years of age. He married, 
some months later, a Miss Morden, who was a dis- 
tant relative of the infamous Judge Jefferies, and 
it was understood that the match was made to 
eurry favor with the sovereign, whose tool and 
prime favorite the terrible cousin of the bride 
had already become. <A year after her marriage 
the new Lady X gave birth to a son. She 
was a woman of unbounded ambition, unscrupu- 
lous, imperious and reckless, and from the mo- 
ment of her becoming the mother of a boy she 
hated with undisguised detestation her little step- 
son, as being the heir to the title and the estates. 

“**One morning the servants were horrified to 
find at the base of the back wal! of the house the 
shattered corpse of the poor lictle heir, he haying 
apparently met his death by falling out of the 
window. The matter was hushed up, and it was 
given out that the boy was subject to fits of som- 
nambulism, in one of which he must have climbed 
out of the window. But the Green Garden-room, 
under whose windows the body was found, is some 
distance from the nursery where the boy slept, 
and it was always thought that he met his fate in 
some way or another at the hands of his step- 
mother. If this were so, a terrible retribution 
was not long in overtaking the murderess. Her 
own child, for whose sake she had committed the 
crime (if, indeed, she had committed it), died 
within the year, of some childish malady, and the 
wretched woman took to drinking large quanti- 
ties of usquebaugh and strong-waters, a practice 
that proved fatal to her in a very short time. A 
curious detail connected with the story is the 
fact that on the spot, on the stones beneath the 
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THE LAND OF THE LUTE.—A GLIMPSE OF ARLES AND THE RHONE. 


window, where the corpse of the child was found, ; an I had seen twice at the window of the Green 
no ivy nor moss has ever since been known to! Garden-room. He listened to my story with 
grow. Lora X—— went abroad and married a| much interest, and insisted upon sending forth- 
third time, and it is from this third wife that I | with to my studio for the sketch I had made 
am descend- 
ed. The por- 
trait of the 
wicked step- 
mother is, as 
you may see, 
one of Knei- 
ler’s master- 
pieces. It was 
one painted 
imm e diately 
after her mar- 
riage, and in 
the dress she 
wore when she 
was presented 
at court.’ 
“At the 
conclusion of 
Lord X ’s 
narrative, I 
told him, in 
my turn, 
about the fig- 
ure of a wom- 
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of the features of the apparition, so as to com- | remember the success I had at the last exhibition 
pare it with Kneller’s portrait. The drawing was | of the Royal Academy with the picture I called 
brought, and on examination the face was found |‘ Lady Macbeth’? It was merely a reproduction 
to be identical with that of the painting, although | 
the expression was so widely different. 


You may 


WI 


“The Life 
and Opinions 
of Tristram 
Shandy” one 
little picture 
which to us who have had 
the good fortune which was 
his, to see Provence, comes 
in the guise of an old friend. 


It starts the wheels of memory going, like some | 


ancient music-box whose sweet tunes have been 
interrupted too long by the noise and bustle of 
every-day life. A picture of 


—‘* country green, 
Dance and Provengal song and sunburnt mirth.” 


The day’s work done, the swains and nut-brown 
maids dancing in the twilight to the music of 
alame youth’s pipe and song, who sings with his 
sister, who had ‘‘ stolen her voice from heaven,” 
the old roundelay: 
‘Viva la joia! 
Fidon la tristessa !”’ 


So while the shadows deepen the dance goes on ; 
“joy ” sparkles in the maidens’ eyes while “‘ away 
With care ” is on their lips, till Tristram finds him- 


of my sketch of the woman at the window. 
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work was purchased by Lord X—— 


By HERBERT PIERSON, 


self wishing or wondering why one cannot sit 
down in the lap of content there, and dance 
and sing and say his prayers, and go to heaven 
with the maiden at his side. 

He was neither the first nor the last, I 
sure, who has had the same idea flash across his 
mind in the land of the Troubadours. He must 
be unimpressionable indeed who can look back 
upon the days spent there without feeling that 
its memory lingers as a perfume not entirely like- 
any other of his life. 

Few lands of Europe have the associations of 
romance and legend of history and poetry reach- 
ing so far back toward the dawn of civilization as 
this. When the barbarian roamed over the spot 
where London stands the castles of Provence- 
stood above the arrowy Rhone, and the vaulted 
halls rang with the minstrel’s song of love and 
chivalry. 

There seems to have been something in the cli- 
mate and life that produced singers as naturally 
in the south of France as the purple figs or grapes 
on the hill-side; and, what was better, an audi- 


anr 


/ ence to listen and reward the singer—the sun- 


shine that alone could ripen to the harvest the 
first tender leaves of growing poetry. 
It is hard for us nowadays to estimate just the 
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ition of the Troubadour in those strange days 
of the Middle Ages—in that state of civilization 
made up of the culture of the Romans on the one 
hand, and barbarism (always cropping through) 
on the other. It is harder still to estimate how 
great a réle the wandering minstrel played as a 
civilizer, traveling from one castle to another, 
singing his songs of heroic deeds and great en- 
deayor, or ‘‘ soothing the savage breast ” with his 
music while he dwelt in the castles of the ficrce 
barons. 

In the crash of the crumbling Roman Empire, 
when even its language fell, like its palaces, before 


the march of the barbarians, it was the Trouba- | 


dour who gathered up the fragments and welded 
them into a new speech—no rude patois such as 
prevailed around, but one perfect flower among 
“the weeds; an exotic in a land of intellectual 
barrenness and gloom; a language that stood the 
wear and tear of centuries. 

Of their wide-spread influence one may form 
an idea by a quotation from one of them—Raimon 
Vidal—who says, in his treatise on the metrical 
art: “All Christendom, Jews and Saracens, the 
emperors, the kings, the dukes, the counts and vis- 
counts, the commanders, the vassals and knights, 
the citizens and the peasants, give their minds 
to singing and verse - making, by either singing 
themselves or listening to others. No place is so 
deserted or out of the way that, so long as men 
inhabit it, songs are not sung, either by single 
persons or by many together. Even the shep- 
herds in the mountains know no greater joy than 
song. All good and evil things in the world are 
made known by Troubadours, and no evil talk 
that has once been put in rhythm or verse by a 
Troubadour fails to be repeated every day.” 

We may question the permanence given to evil 
talk, as set forth in the last sentence, but hope it 
refers rather to a caustic scoring of the evils of 
the times. That the Troubadours did not depre- 
ciate their own efforts we are well aware. One of 
them—Rambaut—declares with ingenuous candor 
that ‘no poet’s work since the time Adam ate 
the apple was worth the value of a turnip com- 
pared with his own.” We have more sympathy 
with Pierre Vidal, of whom an old biography 
says: ‘‘Ile sang better than any other poet in 
the world, and was the most foolish of men, for 
he believed everything to be just as it pleased 
him, and as he would have it to be.” 

What was the type of the lady of Provence, so 


praised in impassioned song, at whose window | 


the alba was sung in the morning and the serena 
at night ? Ifow does she fiil the ideal set forth 
in the tender canzos of the time ? She does not 
appear to have been either a demure and modest 


housewife or a strong - minded apostle of prog- 


she merely ‘existed beautifully.” But her sweet— 
ness, her grace, her courtesy, made her a power 
among a people just emerging from barbarism. 
Like Longfellow’s exponent of young womanhood, 


she 
—‘‘bore a lily in her hand ; 
Gates of brass could not withstand 
One touch of that magic wand.” 


In the “ Instruction to a Young Lady,” written 
by Amaneus des Escas in those times, a graceful 
courtesy was inculcated as the most important 
lesson of life. After due advice about personal 
adornment, he says, in a polite enthusiasm, ‘‘ Even 
the enemy of all your friends ought to find you 
civil-spoken.” 

Few of the ladies of Provence were fired with 
literary ambition. They contented themselves 
with being the subject of the Troubadours’ songs, 
without entering the lists of the singers. We can 
only discover fourteen women gifted with poetic 
fire, while the number of the Troubadours reached 
four hundred. 

In the songs of the Troubadours the fixed 
laws of rhythm form fetters of thought. The 
stream of poetry has such a narrow channel—it is 
banked in so straitly and rvigidly—that there can 
be very little original bubbling, and we wonder 
its ripplings run to music at all. We must sup- 
pose that ‘‘ much fervor and freshness were sacri- 
ficed to the Moloch of form,” but it served as 
the harbinger of culture. The songs of the Trou- 
badour disappeared in the thirteenth century. In 
vain were golden primroses offered for successful 
sengs. Times were changed, and poetry was no 
longer king. In this century there has been a 
revival of the Troubadour in Provence. Jasmin 
the Barber received a gold crown for the poems 
which he humbly called ‘‘ Curl-papers,” and Fred- 
eric Mistral, with his fervent enthusiasm for old 
Provencal canzos, has formed a society of ‘‘ Feli- 
bres” or poets of the Provencal language, to re- 
vive the curious metrical devices of the past. 

Far back of the stringed instrument of the jon- 
gleur and the song of the Troubadour is the 
legend of Tarascon. We remember it as we go 
down the sunlit streets to the bridge. How far 
removed seem those stirring days when a dragon- 
like monster of cannibal propensities, known as 
the Tarasque, devastated the neighborhood. The 
inhabitants were beginning to think that discreet 
flight was the better part of valor, when Mary 
and Martha, having sailed from Palestine in the 
most opportune manner, landed in France near 
the mouth of the Rhone, and in looking about for 
a permanent home, lighted on this monster-rid- 
den village. Wearing the facts from the terror- 
stricken people, Martha, being, as the old chron- 
icler puts it, ‘‘as courageous as she was saintly,” 


ress. Her mission seems to have been ornamental ; | started out alone to conquer the dreadful creature. 
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With no other weapon than a cross she overcame 
him, and binding him with her girdle, led him 
back to the town. From that point he drops out 
of history, only bequeathing the name of Tarascon 
to the town, and figuring in the yearly festival. 
Then a huge monster of painted canvas is carried 
through the streets to commemorate the past 
deliverance. 

Strange to say, the good people of Tarascon 
having been delivered from their monster, pro- 
ceeded to venerate its memory. They had a won- 
derful effigy of him that was lost in the first Revo- 
lution. The people of Arles besieged Tarascon 
and burnt the Tarasque. For many years, says 
the legend, no brave citizen of Tarascon ever 
bade his child good-night without the admoni- 
tion: “‘ Little one, repeat this—‘I shall always 
remember those knayes of Arles that burned our 
Tarasque.’” 

The saintly deliverer sleeps in her church, and 
her shrine is gorgeous with colored marbles and 
frescoes. There is a subtle drowsiness in the air. 
The noise and tumult of business never disturb its 
memories. The poor old castle by the river, the 
Chateau of King René, seems to feel its unhappy 
old age. It pays a sad penalty for resisting time 
80 bravely. Thieves occupy its deserted royal 
chambers. The old Court of Love is now a police- 
court, and the argot of criminals is heard where 
once the romaunt of the Troubadour resounded. 
The poor castle has an air about it of having seen 
better days. It does not seem quite at ease amid 
the more modern structures around. It can never 
enjoy even a visit from a ghost of its youth, for I 
am sure no self-respecting spook would conde- 
scend to haunt the present occupants. 

The people of Tarascon take a certain pride in 
their prison, and apparently desire to keep it well 
filled. The gens-d’armes, basking like lizards in 
the sun, have the enthusiasm and pertinacity of 
hotel-runners in striving to find new guests. I 
remember the disappointed look of the one who 
pretended to read my passport. He had arrested 
us with an imperative ‘‘ Ou allez- vous, mes- 
sieurs ?” After gazing at the passport, of which 
he could not read a word, he reluctantly allowed 
us to go on. 

Beaucaire is just across the fiver, and we went 
there for lodging. ‘The flies and the Rhone are 
the only things thoroughly and always awake in 
this ‘land of rust and ruin and gold!” I know 
of no river in Europe that gives one such an im- 
pression of joyousness as this, bubbling and danc- 
ing along on its way to the sea. As it foams 
about the bridge-piers, curling and eddying in 
swirls, it reminds me of a hurrying foreign tour- 
ist rushing through this land of laziness. 

No one in Beaucaire can long remain in igno- 
tance of the great historic fair that is held there 


every year. The inhabitants date everything to 
or from the fair, and wait between times. The 
hotel was a constant reminder of it, with its great 
empty dining-room and long corridors of vacant 
rooms. It was a strange old place, that hotel, 
presided over by two aged ladies who wore black 
silk caps. ‘They seemed to have grown old with 
the place. Their faces were yellow as parchment, 
and lined likea map. The kitchen was close by 
the entrance. The fire-place was as large as the 
rooms at a sea-side hotel. The arrangements for 
cooking involved so many iron bars and chains, 
that it looked like a torture-chamber. But the 
cook was there, all in white, and his copper ves- 
sels shone like gold. 

“‘There is not muck to detain the traveler,” as 
guide-books would say, “in this town.” There is 
the usual number of narrow streets branching out 
at random—cafés where men muse over empty cups 
by the hour, and women sit and gossip in quaint 
groups in the door-ways. There is a charming 
walk terraced along the river, and the deserted 
fair- ground is not, like our own, a great bare 
place with a race-track, but a fine park with 
picturesque old trees which have grown bent and 
gnarled with watching the annual bargainings of 
the ever-changing crowds and babel of tongues. 

Above, looking.down from steep rocks, is all 
that is left of the old Castle of Beaucaire. It 
had a tempestuous youth. Time and time again 
has it repelled the invader, or fallen into his 
hands. But now it has peace in its old age. Be- 
ing past all mcdern use, it has not had to submit 
to the degradation of its neighbor in Tarascon. 
It is only a picturesque feature in the landscape. 
No one inhabits it now. Only bats, and a prehis- 
toric gardien one meets strolling about its crum- 
bling walls. One tower alone stands out against 
the sky in all its former grandeur. It rears itself 
with a defiant might and massiveness, with an 
apparent scorn of time, while it compares notes, 
doubtless, with its neighbor across the river upon 
the decadence of chivalry. 

One cannot visit these two towns without re- 
marking more than once how placidly every one 
seems to take life—how the inhabitants seem to 
glide down the stream gently, with little effort 
and great content. Are they merely lazy, or are 
they true philosophers ? Is it better to strive and 
toil—to pile up money for some one else to spend, 
or to rest ? Rest, and plenty of it. To sit by the 
hour at one of those little tables before the many 
cafés, looking vacantly at the ‘cup of coffee and 
thinking. Thinking what a pleasant world it is— 
if one don’t have to work. 

Of all strange places in Provence, Les Baux is, 
perhaps, the strangest ; and the road that leads 
up to it is quite in keeping. It winds through a 
narrow valley, with bare gray cliffs on either hand 
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—bare, save for little tufts of rosemary, box and 
lavender. Bowlders are strewn about as though 
it had once been the battle-ground of Titans. As 
we go on and climb higher, vegetation nearly 
ceases ; the precipices and peaks, carved by cent- 
uries of weather, loom up in all sorts of grotesque 
shapes—in columns and towers and bridges, into 


A COURT-YARD AT LES BAUX. 


giant faces of men and animals. It is a scene set 
for Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” and the peasants name it 
rightly the Val d’Enfer. When you reach the 
height, before you lies the town—a ville en mono- 
lithe, high upon its crag, which, with its artificial 
fortifications added to its natural ones, must have 
been impregnable. The fortress-walls are gone 
now: the strength of them frightened that pious 
old despot, Louis XI., so they were destroyed. 
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There is a peculiarity of the stone hereabouts 
which, aside from its natural advantages, prob- 
ably caused the first inhabitants to choose Les 
Baux as a place of residence. When first cut 
it is extremely soft, of about the color of light- 
brown sugar. So soft is it, that stones for build- 
ing posts, etc., are sawed out just as you might 
cut them out of cheese. 
The original settlers were 
not slow in perceiving the 
advantage of digging out 
a room in the cliff-side 
and using the materials 
to form the front of their 
dwelling, so that many of 
the oldest houses are 
partly caves half in and 
half out of the cliff. 

But soon they became 
more prosperous. New 
people came, streets were 
laid out, the caves were 
forsaken. A castle was 
built upon the summit, 
and the great lords of Les 
Baux made their strong- 
hold known and feared 
the land over. From their 
castle they could look far 
out over the country— 
over Arles toward the sea 
and the marshes, the fly- 
ing river and the castles 
of their foes. They were 
an eagle race, the old 
seigneurs. Tradition said 
they were descended from 
one of those earliest of 
Christians, the three Magi 
who followed the star to 
the manger at Bethlehem, 
and they adopted it on 
their coat of arms in 
memory of the past and 
faith in the future. So 
for many years the star 
with its sixteen rays 
flashed out with lurid 
splendor over the land. 
Their wars were endless, 
and their history is a catalogue of bloodshed. 
But yet they seem to have been able to turn aside 
to the gentler aspects of life; to go from pillage 
and rapine to listen to song and story. The 
ladies of the family, too, were ceiebrated for 
their great beauty. Many a one was chosen by 
the Troubadours of the time as their ideal, and 
the fame of her loveliness carried from castle to 
castle. These songs, chanted from town to town, 
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left it, never to return. Year 
by year solitude claimed it 
more and more for its own 3 
tne houses gradually fell in 
ruins, grass grew in the 
streets, and it became the 
strange, deserted city of: the 
Middle Ages that it remains 
did for the belles of Les Baux what the modern | to-day. There are now but thirty people, I be- 
photographer does for the professional beauty. lieve, in the whole place that once was so populous. 

So life went on in Les Baux, and it grew| Long, ruined streets, overgrown with grass and 

large and prosperous. 
Through all Provence 
the beauty of its wo- 
men—the Baux belles, 
as it were—was known 
like the prowess of 
its men. 

The names of the - 
former that have come 
down to us sound 
like a verse from Vil- 
lon’s Ballade of the 
ladies of old time, 
quaint as the time 
and country they lived 
in. Alixe, Berangére, 
Clairette, Etiennette, 
Adelasie, Isabean— 
where are they? 
Gone like the snows 
of yester-year, like the 
roses they wore. But 
a strange fate was in 
store for the city, 
which gives it its chief 
interest to-day, and 
makes it unique 
among its fellows. 
‘When it had passed 
the zenith of its glory, 
a strange restlessness 
seems to have taken 
possession of the peo- 
ple. They gradually FETE OF THE TARASQUE, TARASCON. 


TARASCON AND THE CHATEAU OF KING RENE, FROM BEAUCAIRE. 
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weeds, speak mutely of the past; rows of crum- 
bling houses line the way; here, only a carven 
window; there, a turret or a single column; 
gaunt, roofless skeletons of lordly manor - halls 
where only the bats live. Here are the remains 
of an old banquet-hall, with huge chimney-piece, 
carved and massive, but the hearth-stone has been 
cold for centuries, and no wandering minstrels 
save the birds come singing at the gate. 

One house in the town is an exception to the 
rule. The ‘‘ Maison de la Palette” it is called, 
and while one of the largest of the existing 
houses, it is still habitable. Knowing the limited 
accommodation of the little hotel, some artists of 
St. Remy took it, and turned it into a home for 
the knights-errant of the brush and pencil. It is, 
as I said, a very large house. There are rooms 
innumerable to explore, with huge chimncy-pieces 
and dark old oak ceilings ; casement windows with 
little leaded panes, and curious old hinges with 
no modern imitation about them. Just the place, 
in fact, to delight the soul of the artist. It is 
the sort of place he would like to live in; and the 
best of it is, this is just what he may do. He may 
stay there as long as he likes, and pay nothing. 
All that is asked, is that when he goes he shall 
leave a sketch to be hung upon its walls as a 
» souvenir. What evenings in Bohemia come back 
to me as I write, when laughter and song again 
woke the echoes and frightened the ghosts so long 
accustomed to having it all their own way—even- 
ings when the old walls took on some of their 
youthfulness, and seemed to echo back the all- 
prevalent gayety. There we sat, heedless as is 
humanity, reading no sermon in the crumbling 
stones about, save as they were good for artistic 
purposes; among half-finished pictures, sketch- 
ing paraphernalia and the incense of smoke, 
comparing notes and generally at peace with the 
world, that at any rate was far away. 

‘‘Invite them all,” said M. H » who is fa- 
ther of this gem of ideas ; “‘ but remember only 
artists.” 

“What! not even one of ous American mill- 
ionaires ?” 

‘*No, not for his millions,” he answered, with a 
laugh. ‘Que youlez-vous ? Artists must have 
some recompense.” 

I cannot say good-by to Les Baux without men- 
tioning one incident that happened there not 
Taany years ago, which set all the inhabitants 
(though there are so few) speculating and making 
legends where such things flourish so abundantly. 
Some workmen were digging under the floor of 
the old church, when they came upon a coffin. 
Such things are of not infrequent occurrence. But 
what was strange in this case, was that it had been 
that of a young girl. Everything that could 
lead to identification was gone, all but her mag- 
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nificent golden hair, wonderfully long, silky, and 
in color like woven sunshine. I know not what 
legend has the most adherents regarding the story 
of its owner. There are plenty to choose from. 
The hotel-keeper went so far as to rename his 
Hotel of the Golden Hair in its honor. But of one 
thing they seem to be unanimous, that it once 
belonged to a princess of the house of Baux, who, 
etc., etc. Since there is a choice, I prefer to think 
it was the most wonderful of them all, Passe- 
rose, whose fame comes in no indistinct tones 
down the corridors of time. 

Tt is not very far from Les Baux to Arles, and 
the changing beauties of the road there abridge 
the distance still more. You go down the zig- 
zag road into the valley below, while all the in- 
habitants of the town watch you from the ruined 
ramparts, and shout you ‘‘ Bon voyages !”— past 
the pretty little pavilion where tradition asserts 
was once held the Court of Love, and faithless 
lovers were punished; then out into the open 
country, between rows of fig-trees, the branches 
weighed down with purple fruit ; past silver-gray- 
green olive groves or trim vineyards ; past ruins 
on the hills or ciumps of willows by the running 
brooks ; past the gray old ruins of the Monastery 
of Montmajor; and before you know it, Arles, 
the ‘Rome of Gaul,” is just ahead of you, with 
the tower of St. Trophime rising above the roofs 
of the houses, and many another belfry to keep it 
company. 

“ Arles,” says our guide-book, ‘‘is celebrated, 
and justly so, for the beauty of its women, its 
Roman remains and Romanesque architecture,” a 
combination of attractions which gave additional 
interest to the first glimpse seen through the trees, 
and perhaps made our pulses quicken a little, 
wondering what was in that still unknown place 
beyond — whether the architecture was really so 
remarkable. Now that I know whereof I speak, 
Ican say that in no respect was it a disappoint- 
ment. In nowise had the guide-book exaggerated 
or flattered. 

Arles is, in fact, the epitome of all that is pict- 
uresque in Provence. Nowhere else are the streets 
so narrow, the remains of Roman occupation so 
plentiful, and the fancies of Romanesque archi- 
tecture so exuberant. The pretty maidens come, 
as in Calderon’s time, to draw water from the 
well. The Parisian bonnet is not the fashion 
here. They cling to the cap of silk as they do to 
their language, and they are prouder of being Ar- 
lésiennes than of aught else. We were convertede 
to the guide-book’s opinion as we watched the 
beauties troop by in the Place de la République. 
What a splendid array of them we saw one night 
in the dress-circle at the Folies Artésiennes, 
where ‘he society belles of this ‘‘ Rome of Gaul” 
held their court. The theatre was not grand at 
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all, and the acting was poor; but ah! Jeanne, 
Jeannette and Jeanneton, I can see you still with 
faces such as the Troubadours sung of in the old 
times; with heads such as Raphael painted in his 
dreams of fair women ; with your grace and beauty 
undimmed and unchanged since the days when 
Rome’s great empire looked on Provence as the 
brightest jewel in her diadem of power. 

A quaint old street with an arched door-way, 
bearing a shield of some forgotten noble upon it, 
leads to one of the most attractive places of the 
town. Through that portal we enter the old 
Cloister of St. Trophime, so restful and quiet a 
place that it seems no wonder many preferred its 
peace and sunshine to the buffets of the world 
outside. The visitor may muse unmolested and 
wander as he will. There is an unobtrusive and 
toothless old gardien, who inhabits a dark cell 
at one corner, and is generally engaged in eating. 
He is proud of the cloister, and takes all praise as 
a personal compliment. I found, however, that 
his keenest interest was in the fact that strangers 
sometimes desired the place lit up by fire-works, 
and he had a monopoly of sale. His memory 
only comprehended the names of those who had 
caused these grateful illuminations, as well as 
the amount they had spent. When he discovered 
that we were not enthusiastic over such matters, 
we fell in his estimation, and he went back to 
browse in his lair. 

The adjoining Church of St. Trophime, more 
especially the door-way, is one of the chief won- 
ders of the town, and one of the finest specimens 
of its time you will find anywhere. The architect, 
freed from the trammels of Rome in architecture 
as well as government, broke loose from the can- 
ons of classic art and gave his fancy full sway. 
Taking all he wished from the dead style, com- 
bining bits in his new creation, adapting, im- 
proving to his wants, the architect of those early 
days, with all the pent-up force of his imagina- 
tion which classic rules had forced him to stifle, 
went to work to bring order out of chaos, and cre- 
ate a phenix from the ashes. How well he suc- 
ceeded we in America have learned to appreciate 
80 aptly, by taking his ideas and elaborating them, 
that there is no need to speak here. One feature, 
however, the deeply recessed door, with its col- 
umns set at an angle as varied moldings in the 
archway, is especially worthy of notice, and this 
door-way of St. Trophime is one of the best ex- 
amples. ‘To the architect of the Romanesque is, 
-] think, due the discovery of how large a part 
light and shadow had to do in the beauty of the 
finished edifice. The Romans knew it, to be sure, 
but in another manner—in broad masses and full 
tones, rather than in the complex system of mold- 
ings which is the great characteristic of the later 
style. A love of the grotesque is another symptom 


of the change which the architect of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries especially delighted in—a 
profusion of monsters, such as never were or could 
be, figure in all the ornament of the time. But 
they are always more fantastic than horrible, with 
a humorous expression in their strange features. 
So in the church-door of St. Trophime thé humor- 
ous fancy of the designer is never absent ; even 
in his statues of saints it crops out irrepressibly. 
On one side of the frieze the just are going to 
paradise, while on the other Satan is dragging 
his prey down by a rope. Nothing can equal the 
expression of fiendish glee on the features of His 
Satanic Majesty as he pulls on the rope like a fish- 
erman making a good haul. The many saints in 
the niches wear a beatific smirk, while over all the 
wealth of imagination runs riot in scroll and ara- 
besque, acanthus and fret. 

What receptions I used to hold of an after- 
noon while sketching that same old door-way! So 
thronged they were, that often it was difficult to 
see my subject. How the merits of this or that 
other building were discussed yolubly by the 
spectators ! I must not fail to draw this or that— 
which was really of the most remarkable. I stood 
all this like a stoic, and refused to budge, till one 
day the whole poultry market encamped about 
me, and the air became so filled with feathers and 
loud-voiced bargainings that I was obliged to seek 
safety in flight. 

Another of my favorite haunts was the old 
Cemetery of Aliscumps—the old Roman burying- 
ground of Elysii Campi, or Elysian Fields. It 
was one.of the most noted in Europe, and long 
after Roman dominion had passed away it was 
still the scene of many a funeral. It extended for 
miles around, and was ornamented with number- 
less chapels in honor of the saints. 

Ah! we have changed all that now. It is 
shrunken to small dimensions. A long, grass- 
grown avenue lined with sarcophagi, and the old 
ruined Chapel of St. Honorat at the end. The 
myriad oid stone coffins have furnished the peas- 
ants with ready-made watering-troughs for miles 
around, but hundreds of them still line the way, 
weed-grown and coverless, nameless and uncared 
for. 

The world goes on. The feasts of to-day are 
on the tombs of yesterday. In the Summer even- 
ings lovers come here, and sitting on the empty 
houses of the forgotten dead, learn sweeter les- 
sons than time or tomb can teach them; or by 
the sculptured gate-way young men and maidens 
in the twilight move in the old-time measures of 
the farandole, the national dance of fair Pro- 
yence, 

Still another thing peculiar to the country de- 
seryes mention, which one may see in all its glory 
in Arles—the ‘* Course aux Taureaux,” literally, 
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ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE, ARLES, 


a race with bulls, but the name hardly conveys an 
idea of the sport. It is the French equivalent for 
the Spanish bull-fight, the modern survival of the 
gladiatorial combats which delighted the ances- 
tors of the present audience, and now grown very 
harmless in the evolution of civilization. 


It was in the old Roman amphitheatre we saw 
this peculiarly Provencal pastime, which added 
not a little to the general effect. It seemed 
strange to be in this self-same circus that for 
more than a thousand years had ministered to 
the changing pleasures of the people, now crum- 
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Arlésiennes promenade up and down 
between the acts, and keep up the 
town’s reputation for beauty. The small 
boy, the same the world over, darts here 
and there and everywhere, and the show 
begins. 
It is not hard to understand. A bull, 
“with a rosette or cocarde tied firmly bo- 
tween the horns, is turned in. All one 
has to do is to snatch it off, and a prize 
of a certain number of francs is the re- 
ward, All this sounds easy enough, and 
sometimes looks so, but the animal ob- 
jects strongly to any familiarity, and 
sometimes the long, sharp horns come 
closer than is agreeable to the contest- 
ant. No one suffered that day. Fras- 
cuello was doomed, at last, to have his 
cocarde snatched from him, and the 
victor, holding it aloft, received the 
rapturous applause of his audience. The 
bull, suddenly become a nobody, his oc- 


FRASCUELLO, ON HIS WAY TO THE ARENA. 


bling and grass-grown, but still in a green old age, 
and taking the same place in modern life it occu- 
pied in the old. 

All the world goes to the ‘‘ Course aux Tau- 
reaux,” says my landlady’s daughter. So, of 
course, I go too. She, by the way, rather looks 
down on Provengal things, compared with Pari- 
sian, and prefers Offenbach or Lecocq to the old 
songs of the T'roubadours ; but shc cannot resist 
the fascinations of the course—the real test of 
the true Provencale. The time for beginning is 
duly announced by the band promenading the 
principal streets, and soon the inhabitants, with 
one accord, begin to hasten toward the place. 
Gradually the immense cval begins to fill. How 
wonderful it is to us, whose country dates as 
it were from yesterday, to sit here and watch, as 
they enter, the direct descendants of those who 
once watched the gladiators die, so long ago. So 
that it is perhaps the audience that interests us 
more than all else, more even than the renowned 
bull Frascuello, who is the feature of the after- 
noon, and whose characteristics are so graphically 
set forth in the programme with all the exuber- 
ance of metaphor and flowery simile which distin- 
guishes the gentleman of the midi from the true 
Parisian. 

The delight in the sport seems general. A 
gouty old gentleman is helped by a servant with 
a camp-stool to a point where he shall miss noth- 
ing. Mothers, with red-faced babies swathed like 
mummies, are perched about on the crumbling 
Roman walls, deeply absorbed in the scene. Sol- 
diers, who enjoy it always at half-price, are every- 
where, and add color to the picture. Bevies of 


cupation gone, trots around the arena, 

wondering, perhaps, at the sudden 
change, and what it is all about. Then an old 
bull, called the Domptouille, is let in. He is not 
courageous ; his one idea is to get away from the 
yelling crowd, back to the quiet of his stall. After 
many attempts in that direction he espies a com- 
rade, and joins him, and together they come backc 
to the door. ‘This time all is open, for it is tu 
bring the other away that the second is sent in. 

Then the dusk begins to settle down on the 
ancient place, the show is over, the musicians 
pack up their instruments, the rheumatic drum- 
mer gives o1¢ last tattoo, and the crowd surges 
out through the archway, back to home and 
dinner. 

But the mistral brought our stay in Arles to an 
end. It is one of the few things in Provence that 
has no friends, and can find no one to defend it. 
An abominable wind that comes sweeping down 
the Rhone valley, and reminds one that all is not 
song and sunburnt mirth; a wind that goes 
through to your bones and stays there; that 
makes your teeth chatter and fills your eyes and 
mouth with dust; that finds every crack in the 
house, and enters; that shakes the shutters and 
blows as though Satan were working the bellows 
on purpose to make people swear in their help- 
lessness and discomfort. 

So, after waiting some days to see whether the 
enemy would be content with a three-days stay— 
it is always of three, six or nine days’ duration— 
we started for St. Gilles, feeling, however, that no 
other town could quite take the place of Arles in 
our hearts. We had a stout fellow-traveler who 
scoffed at our regret. 

«« Arles—bah !” he said, snapping his fingers, 
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ARENES pD’ ARLES 


Direction de M. César MAROGER 


Dimanche 7 Octobre 1888 


GRANDE COURSE 


TAUREAUK 


de la manade MAROGER, du Cailar 


camposée de trois ternens et de trois taureaux croises-e:pagnols tenomm’s 


dR ECORI 


Nomé dacs taureaux (1 ordie de Ja cou'se; 


4. Course d’un ternen : 
2, Course du taureau Angel Pastor, portant une cocarde de 15 Iranes 
8. Course d'un fernen, portant une cocarde de 10 francs ; 


interméde musical 
4. Course du fameuxtaureau 


PRASCUGLLD 


eroisé espagnol, portarit, sur la t¢le, une cocarde de 200 francs 
8. Course du favreau Je Lezard, poriant nne cocarde de 25 francs ; 
6 Lacourse sera lerminée par celle d'un ternen. 


Les Crochets sont tolérés 


Les ‘courses des laureaux cocardiers seront de vingt ‘minutes, 
Les cocatdes lombées A lerre n'étant pas bonnes, he seronl pas payeeS, 
Les cocardes ne pourront éireenlevées qu’ala distance de 3 métres des barricades, 


La course sera annoncée par un tour de ville faif par 1a musique 


L? ARLESIBNNE 


gui remplira les intermedes en jouant des airs gais ef de brillanls allegroa 
a 


Laconrse commencera A 3 heures, — Porles ef bnreaux a 2 heures 
————— 


riz @’ nirée; Hommes, 50¢. ; Dames, Mililaires non gradés el Enfants, 25 c 


4 4 descendre dans 
Délense esf Jalle da mallratter Jes laurcaux el aux enfants de 
Yarene ; Ja Direction ne repond d'ausan accident. 


PROGRAMME OF SPORTS IN THE ARLES ARENA. 


‘It is nothing —no business there. 
Rheims. There is a place, if you like.” 

We regretted we had not seen Rheims: and 
its great cathedral. 

‘« The cathedral—bah ! that’s not much; but 
the cellars, ah! they ave wonderful! Miles 
and miles filled with bottles —champagne— 
millions of bottles! That is a sight. One 
cellar is fourteen miles long. Figure to your- 
self—fourteen miles!” i 

From such ideas the landscape we were go- 
ing through was a relief ; we had entered the 
strange salt marshes of the Camargue, now 
turned from desolation into fruitful fields, but 
with many patches of water here and there, all 
level as a billiard-table. Finally, St. Gilles 
comes in sight, and soon we are at the station, 
not altogether unhappy in parting with our 
Philistine fellow-traveler. 

St. Gilles is one of those places one sees no- 
where else save in Southern France. <A dingy, 
sleepy town, if you like, pervaded with that 
sense of rest so prevalent here, but abounding 
in picturesque bits, old archways and houses, 
and, above all, remarkable for its great church. 
Everything else in the place fades to insig- 
nificance before it. The ‘“‘ Romanesque house” 
is nowhere; the glory is the church. 

Here, even more than at Arles, has the imag- 
ination and originality of the designer run riot. 
Columns stand out from the face of the wall; 
the deep-recessed archways reach their highest 
development ; carved lions, mythical monsters, 
peer from the foliage and tracery; saints, mild- 
faced and stern, look out from their niches 
among the acanthus-leaves. The symbols of 
the Evangelists appear. It is, in fact and in 
effect, something that baffles description in its 
variety and wealth of detail. 

Ah, me! it was our last memory of Pro- 
vence. It was like leaving the feast before it 
was half over, to hurry away, while the vine- 
yards were gay with gold and purple fruit, 
from the olive-clad hills, the tall popiars—to 
see it all melt away into the distance, while 
the joyous Rhone sped swiftly from us into the 
land of dreams. 


Now, 


THE LADIES OF LONG AGO. 
By FRANgoIS VILLON, 

TeLt me {o what region uowr: 
Is Flora, the fair Roman, gone ? 
Where lovely Thais’ hiding-place, 
Her sister in each charm and grace. 
Where is Bertha? Alixe? She 
Who Le Mayne held gallantly ? 
Echo, let thy voice awake, 
Over river, stream and lake: 
Answer, where does beauty go ?— 
Where is fled the south wind’s snowf 
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CAPTAIN PETER. 


‘‘IN THE SHELTER OF A NEIGHBORING ROCK I ESPIED 
SAPPHO.” . 
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CAPTAIN PETER’S DAUGHTER, AND THE BLACK WOMAN 


. ‘* HE STOOD UNCOVERED, HOLDING A COCKED, GOLD-LACED HAT IN ONE HAND.” 


CAPTAIN PETER. 


By ErtA W. PIERCE, 


I, PENELOPE CoLE, and commonly called Aunt 
Penny, of the town of Lynn, in this year of our 
Lord 1825, do solemnly declare that the story I 
am about to tell is an honest statement of facts, 
and no delusion, nor nightmare born of fear, as 
some light-minded people have currently reported. 

I saw Captain Peter with my own eyes. I lived 
barely a mile from the Barrow—that dreary old 
house on Lynn Beach, built in colony times, and 
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pretty much gone to rack and ruin when Captaim 
Peter leased it for a dwelling-place. 

The Lord only knows what sort of life that mam 
had led in his youth. When he came to the Bar- 
row he was gray and old, shaky on his legs, and 
ugly beyond belief. His sharp eyes rolled wick- 
edly under his bushy brows; he wore gold rings 
in his ears, and a tremendous scar, like a sabre- 
cut, seamed one cheek from temple to chin. 
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“‘ Bless me !” I said to my nephew, John Gra- 
ham, first mate of the Flying Dutchman, that 
voyaged *twixt Salem and the West India ports, 
“‘that man would make a good figure-head for a 
pirate craft !” 

John told me that he had come aboard the 
Flying Dutchman at Port Royal, Jamaica, just 
as the vessel was making ready to put out to sea. 
With him was a young daughter, lovely as a 
princess, and a female servant, bent with age, 
and black as a sloe. In great haste Captain 
Peter had taken passage for the trio to Salem. 
He had little luggage, but, as it seemed, plenty 
of money. He was English -born—at least, he 
swore from morning till night in that language ; 
but his daughter bore a French name—Ninon. 
Though a creature of the tropics, she was as white 
a3 snow, and her hair swept to her knees, like 
yellow silk, when loosed from the comb. John 
Graham fell in love with her on the voyage from 
Jamaica, and I, for one, could never blame him. 
The girl was a born beauty, and as sweet and gen- 
tle as she was fair to look upon. 

‘Whatever brought Captain Peter to live over 
here at Lynn ?’’ I said to John. 

“* Maybe,” answered my nephew, ‘‘ he doesn’t 
care to encounter the foreign sailors who throng 
Essex Street and the wharves of Salem; he might 
run afoul of old mates there. I fancy the man 
has reasons for seeking retirement, and the Bar- 
row possesses two prime attractions—it is five 
miles or more distant from Salem, and it stands 
cheek-by-jowl with the sea. An old salt dislikes 
to go beyond sound of the tides, you know.” 

“John, I’m not much pleased with your Cap- 
tain Peter.” 

He laughed. He was a bold, good-looking young 
fellow, with an eye like a hawk, and a brave, gen- 
erous heart beating under his sailor-jacket. 

«¢The West India ports abound in such charac- 
ters,” he answered. ‘‘It is not wise to inquire 
into the past lives of some men that you meet at 
Kingston and Santa Cruz. Never mind the cap- 
tein, Aunt Penny. For my sake,” and the blood 
burned smoky-crimson in his bronze cheek, ‘I 
want you to go to the Barrow, and establish some 
sort of acquaintance with that little girl Ninon.” 

“For your sake, John?’ I queried. ‘‘ Ah, I 
sce how it is. You’ve lost your heart to the West 


Indian, and her father will have nothing to do | 


with you.” 

“‘That’s about it !” acknowledged John, sadly. 
“Captain Peter, amiable man ! threatens to carve 
me with a sheath-knife, if I attempt to cross his 
threshold. ‘To tell the truth, I’ve not been able 
to exchange a word with the poor child since she 
stepped ashore at Salem. Sappho, the negress, 
guards the Barrow gate, and delivers all my ten- 
der messages to the cld captain. Come, Aunt 


Penny, you are a shrewd woman—give me a little 
help, will you not? Make yourself an entering 
wedge over there at the Barrow.” 

“Tl try, John,” I answered, for I was very 
fond of the lad. So the next day I put on my 
puce-colored cardinal and silk bonnet, took my 
scent-bag and my turkey-tail fan, and started for 
the Barrow. 

It was an old wooden house, built just above 
the beach. At that time the spot was unspeak- 
ably lonely ; no other dwelling stood near. The 
garden was full of trees, and surrounded by a 
high wall. To the right lay the rocky pastures 
of the two Nahants; to the left stretched that 
part of the town known by the Indian name of 
Swampscott. A path of pebbles led me to a stout 
gate, taller than my own head. I tried to push 
it open, but it was fast. I knocked with the 
handle of my turkey-tail fan. Some strange sea- 
bird, disturbed by the noise, rose screaming from 
a tree in the garden, and. soared off toward the 
shining bay. 

I knocked again. 

Directly a pair of male legs came stumping 
along a flagged walk on the other side of the 
wooden barrier, and a hoarse voice roared out: 

*“ Who the deuce are you, and what do you want 
here ?” 

“Tam Miss Penny Cole,” I answered, with dig- 
nity, ‘‘and I want to see Captain Peter and his 
daughter. Have the goodness, to open the gate.” 

The voice bade me go to a place that I don’t 
care to mention. 

*«Excuse me, sir,” said I, ‘‘I am traveling, I 
trust, in a contrary direction. Being your neigh- 
bor, I have come to make your acquaintance, after 
the fashion of all civilized New England folks.” 


A bolt snapped, and the gate swung back. In 
the opening stood Captain Peter. 
In one hand he held a horse-pistol. Tis cyes 


were twinkling like glass beads. The gold rings 
glistened in his ears,-and the scar that I have 
before mentioned gave a distorted look to his 
whole weather-beaten face. Never did eyes be- 
hold a more unprepossessing party since Thomas 
Veal sailed up Saugus River to bury treasure at 
Dungeon Rock. He pointed the pistol straight 
at my head. 

“Sheer off, old girl!” he cried, “or I'll blow 
you out of water !” 

“Sir,” said I, ‘I am the aunt of John Gra- 
ham, first officer of the Flying Dutchman, a 
friend of yours.” 

At the sound of John’s name he turned as 
purple as a thistle, and ripped out such a volley 
of oaths that for an instant I seemed to smell 
brimstone. 

In the midst of this outburst, a girl appeared 
in the flagged walk, her pink lawn gown flutter- 
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ing, her pretty yellow hair shining in the sun—a 
creature as white as a lily and sweet as a rose. 
She rushed to the old captain, crying out, in great 
distress : 

**Don’t, father! 
sake !” 

And what did that dreadful man do but strike 
her flat on the walk, like the beast that he was ! 
and then, crack! went the horse-pistol—a shot 
tore straight through the topmost bow of my 
bonnet—the gate shut with a bang, whereupon I 
turned and ran for my life, and never stopped till 
I reached my own house, a mile away. 

When I told John Graham the story, he clinched 
his strong hands, and all the color ebbed sud- 
denly from his face. 

* Monstrous !” he said. 

“Yes,” I assented. ‘The girl looks like an 
angel. That disgraceful old savage can’t be her 
real father, John.” 

‘Oh, yes, he is—more’s the pity !” fumed John, 
“and both she and the black servant tremble at 
the very sound of his voice. It drives me wild to 
think of the life which Ninon must lead with 
such a brute. I have been idling about the’ beach 
for hours, Aunt Penny, watching that house. The 
poor child is not killed, for I saw her at an upper 
window, and threw a kiss to her.” 

“‘She loves you, John ?’ I queried, sadly. 

“Yes, thank God !” he answered, with fervor, 
“even as I love her !” 

Well, for a little longer my nephew continued 
to hover around the Barrow; but he could not 
get inside the barred gate, nor batter it down. 
Meanwhile the Flying Dutchman was making 
ready for the Indies again. Regardless of lovers, 
she spread her wings in due time, and sailed 
southward, and John with her; but he left in my 
care a letter which I promised to deliver to Ninon 
at the first opportunity. 

The Dutchman was taking in a cargo of rum 
and molasses at Kingston before my chance ar- 
rived. It came to me unexpectedly on the beach, 
whither I had gone one morning for a basket of 
scouring-sand. As I knelt, scooping up the little 
wet grains, [ heard a murmur of voices, and in 
the shelter of a neighboring rock I espied Cap- 
tain Peter’s daughter, and the black woman 
Sappho. 

The girl stood gazing out to sea, as though her 
thoughts were far beyond the blue horizon. She 
wore a flowered pelisse, and a little embroidered 
hood, under which her yellow hair clustered in 
pretty disorder. I went up to her and put my 
nephew’s letter in her hand. 

“John Graham asked me to give you this,” I 
said, ‘when he sailed for Jamaica a few weeks 

ago,” 

A sudden great joy flamed in her delicate face. 


Oh, father, don’t, for my 
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First she carried the letter to her lips; then she 
thrust it into the bosom of her gown, just in time 
to save it from Sappho, who ran between us, 
screeching like a night-hawk. 

“« Lily missy, ole cap’n kill us bof sho! Gib me 
letter—gib it to ole Sappho, lily one!” and she 
caught the girl round the feet, and moaned and 
entreated, as though in mortal terror. 

Ninon drew up her slim young body, and made 
an imperative gesture. 

“Be still, Sappho; I am no longer a child. 
You cannot have the letter,” pressing her hand 
against her bosom. ‘It is mine—I shall keep it, 
though,” looking pitifully to me, ‘‘I have never 
been taught to read.’ 

That was not a very strange thing in those 
days, and I answered, kindly : 

“I dare say Captain Peter is not the man to 
trouble hiinself about such trifles, and your 
mother, my dear, is probably dead ?” 

Even as I spoke, I wondered what manner of 
woman her mother could have been. 

Ninon nodded, ‘‘ Yes, madam,” and her large, 
soft eyes grew moist. ‘‘ I never saw my mother. 
Sappho remembers her, but she will tell me 
nothing.” : 

The toothless, soot-black old creature was 
plucking at her young lady’s gown, trying to 
draw her back from me. She uttered a sharp 
CTVe 

‘‘Lord A’mi’ty, lily missy, come away !” she 
entreated. ‘Ole cap’n forbid yo’ talk. He cotch 
us here—den what ?” 

The girl grew pale. 

‘True, we must go,” she muttered, then 
dropped me a courtesy. ‘‘I thank you for your 
kindness, madam. I would like to know you 
better, but my father forbids me to speak to any- 
body in this place.” 

And she walked sadly away toward the Barrow, 
followed by old Sappho. 

After that I suw no more of Captain Peter’s 
daughter. 

The Autumn storms came roaring across the 
sea, and the waves foamed high along the Lynn 
beaches and the brown Nahant cliffs. Had that 
pretty creature Ninon found anybody to read 
John’s letter to her? I had no means of know- 
ing, for I did not go near the Barrow again. 
Salem merchants were already looking out for the 
return of the Flying Dutchman, and all things 
considered, I thought it wiser to let John do his 
own wooing. 

It was a Winter night, blustering, bitter cold, 
with a full moon riding in a cloudless sky. The 
ground was bare of snow, but frozen like iron. I 
heaped my fire with dry hickory wood, and had 
just seated myself to knit in its light and warmth 
when I heard some one running up my garden- 
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walk, the door flew open, and on the threshold 
stood the black woman Sappho. 

She wore no bonnet nor outer garment—only a 
cotton gown, and a red Madras handkerchief 
knotted in a turban, with the ends projecting on 
either side of her head like ears. Her eyes were 
rolling so wildly that I could see only the whites, 
and her whole bent and withered body shook as 
if with palsy. 

“Good gracious !” said I, dropping my knitting 
into the ashes of the hearth, ‘‘ whatever has hap- 
pened ?” 

‘*Come quick, missis !” gasped the old creat- 
ure; ‘ole cap’n powerful bad. Lily miss wants 
yo’—come quick !” 

With the exercise of a little patience, I gathered 
from her gibberish that Captain Peter had fallen 
down-stairs in a fit, and that his daughter had 
sent Sappho to call me to her help. 

«© A man in a fit is too heavy a weight for my 
hands,” said I. ‘‘ First of all, Sappho, go for a 
doctor—there’s one living not a mile away, on 
the other side of the Barrow.” 

I gave her some minute directions, and sent her 
flying over the beach. Then I went to my herb- 
closet, and made up a bag of simples, put on my 
worsted cloak and hood, and started alone for the 
Barrow. 

The night was exceedingly bright. Like a rain 
of silver, the moonlight fell upon everything. 
The sea lay white as glass in its splendor. I could 
see the little pebbles glistening like jewels all 
along my path. Even the shadows of the trees 
seemed like things that I might grasp and hold. 
As I drew near to the old house I perceived the 
figure of a man standing outside the high wooden 
gate, in an attitude of waiting. 

“It’s the doctor,” I thought, and quickened 
my pace. Where was Sappho that she did not 
show him in ? 

“Has that stupid negress locked the gate upon 
vou, sir ?” I called, but the man did not move or 
answer. 

I drew nearer to the waiting figure; then I 
discovered that it was not our gray old Lynn 
doctor, but a stranger, young, handsome, and 
dressed in a fashion entirely out of date. 

Coid as the night was, he stood uncovered, 
holding a cocked, gold-laced hat in one hand. I 
had never seen a face so comely, and at the same 
time so frightfully pale. His blonde hair was 
confined by a ribbon, and sprinkled with a thin 
rime of powder. He wore a suit of dark-blue 
velvet, embroidered with something bright, and 
_ a jabot of fine lace, with ruffles of the same at 
his wrists. By his side hung a sword, with a solid 
silver hilt, beautifully wrought—a wonderful 
weapon, I thought, as the moon shone upon it. 

I started back a step, but I was not a timid 


woman, and the appearance of this stranger 
mightily aroused my curiosity. 

“Sir,” said I, bobbing him a courtesy, for it was 
plain that I was in the preser.ce of no common 
person, ‘‘ do you want to see anybody at the Bar- 
row?” 

As though not to be outdone in politeness, the 
gentleman in velvet made me a deep bow. 

‘Ts monsieur the cartain ready ?” he answered. 
** Tell him that I am waiting !” 

Those were the very words, uttered: in a beau- 
tiful voice, but with a strong foreign accent. I 
put out my hand, and tried to grasp the sleeve of 
his embroidered coat. 

‘Who are you,” I demanded, ‘‘that sends this 
message to Captain Peter ?” 

There was no reply. I grasped nothing but 
moonlight. The figure had dissolved in thin air 
—vanished, as if by magic. I looked around. Yes, 
I stood alone — absolutely alone, with the moon 
and the shadow of the trees, outside the Barrow 
gate ! 

What had I seen ?—what heard ? With a cold 
sweat starting from every pore of my body, 1 
pushed back the gate—for once embarrassed— 
and flew up a flagged walk, deep in dead, drift- 
ing leaves, to the old house. 

Sappho opened the door to me. The hall, as I 
entered, looked like a black cavern, with a single 
guttering candle set in its gloom. The negress 
led the way up a bare stair, where my breath was 
blown out before me like a cloud in the bitter 
cold, and along an empty corridor, to Captain 
Peter’s chamber. 

To my great relief, I found that the doctor had 
reached the place before me. Ile was pouring 
medicine in a glass, and did not seem to notice 
anything strange in my appearance, as I crossed 
the threshold. 

** We have a bad case here, Miss Cole,” he said, 
briefly. 

‘* Any bones broken ?” I gasped, for I was a 
good deal shaken by what I had seen at the gate. 

«‘No—internal injuries,” answered the doctor. 
“‘T have another patient waiting for me, Miss 
Penny, so I must leave this one to your care for 
awhile. He is sleeping quietly now, and I prom- 
ise to look in again before midnight.” 

He instructed me how to give the medicine, 
and went away down the bare stair. I looked 
around Captain Peter’s chamber. In one corner 
stood a four-posted bed, and there the old man 
lay, breathing heavily. By his side sat Ninon, 
pale as a snow-drop, and trembling with appre- 
hension. At his feet crouched black Sappho, 
beating her withered breast at intervals, and mut- 
tering, I dare say to her heathen gods. The 
hearth was a bed of ashes in which two or three 
sticks smoldered, while a brass-bound and much- 
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battered sea-chest stood against the wall. Over 
the bed hung a rusty cutlass, and a sword with a 
silver hilt. I could hardly repress a scream as my 
eyes fell on the latter weapon. I clutched Ninon’s 
dress, and pointed to the wall. 

“‘ That sword !” I gasped ; ‘‘ where did it come 
from, my dear ?—whose is it ?” 

“‘My father’s,” she whispered ; “it hangs al- 
ways by his bed. I do not know its history.” 

She looked greatly terrified, and I did not wish 
to frighten her still further with strange stories ; 
so I said, very gently: ‘‘ Has all been well with 
you since I saw you last ?” 

She shook her yellow head. 

“©No, madam, ill—very ill! And now look at 
my poor father—he is going to die.” 

“¢Very likely, and a good thing for you !” I was 
tempted to say, but I checked myself and made 
an answer: ‘It is the common lot. I will watch 
the night with you, my dear. I am sure John 
Graham would like to have me here at this time.” 

She gave me an eloquent look. The patient 
was still sleeping heavily. I found some wood, 
and mended the fire, for that creature Sappho 
would. not stir from the foot of the bed; then i 
sat down with Ninon, to wait. 

A full hour went by. Neither of us spoke a 
word. The wind whistled through the leafless 
trees of the garden—we could hear the waves 
crashing on the beach. Presently a solemn clock, 
somewhere near, struck eleven. I felt no jar in 
the room, but at the last stroke the two swords 
hanging over Captain Peter’s head dropped, with 
a sudden great clatter. One feli to the floor; the 
other—that with the silver hilt--tumbled straight 
across the sick man’s pillow. His eyes opened. 
With a yell he started up in bed—he grasped the 
weapon round its shining hilt. 

*« Hoist sail, and stand to sea!” he shouted. 
“We'll stop at the Isle of May, and take the 
whole salt fleet—twenty sail—and we'll strip and 
lash the commander, and pickle him in his own 
salt!” 

I saw that the man was wandering in his mind. 
I tried to take the sword away, but he held it fast, 
Then I offered him a dose of the doctor’s medi- 
cine, but he dashed it from my hand and roared : 

“A bowl of punch, mates! There are ten 
puncheons of rum and as many hogsheads of 
sugar in the hold, taken from that Dutch trader 
off St. Jago—a rich prize, and easy, for we fired 
but one broadside, and clapping her on board, 
carried her without resistance.” 

“Captain Peter,” said I, ‘‘ you’re a very sick 
man. If you go on like this, 7 sha’n’t answer for 
the consequences.” 

Half rising from the bed, he assumed the atti- 
tude of a sailor on the lookout, and glaring past 
me into empty space, muttered, hoarsely : 


«* Blood and wounds! It’s a merchant ship 
from Madeira, laden with wine. Up with the 
black flag—hoist the skull and crossbones at the 
mainmast-head! Since the captain is so godly, 
we'll give him time to say his prayers. I'll be 
the parson. Say, after me, Lord have mercy !— 
Short prayers are always best, so no more words. 
Avast there! a few buckets of water and a scraper 
will take his blood out of the deck. Strip the 
other rogues, and beat them till the boatswain 
pipes Belay. That Spanish hidalgo that we threw 
overboard is caught and hanging by the main- 
sheet ; bring the cooper’s ax, and chop off his 
white hands! Now we will run to the Florida 
Gulf, and lay in wait for any West India home- 
bound ships that take the leeward passage.” 

My hair was rising on my head. The poor 
child Ninon slipped from her chair, and buried 
her white face in my lap. At the foot of the bed 
Sappho writhed in an agony of voiceless fear, - 
Presently Captain Peter began to sheut again: 

“‘Double reef tne mainsail, and put befcre the 
wind! Weve only the goose-wings of the fore- 
sail to scud with. Keep her head te the sea—if 
she should once broach to, we’ll surely founder. 
By the Lord! a hurricane in the Caribbean Sea 
means something! Hear the thunder! Sorry we 
can’t run out our guns to return its sainte! The 
gods have got tipsy, and gone together by the 
ears. Ay, we’ll scud under bare poles till morr- 
ing. The mainmast is sprung in the step—cut 
it away! The mizzen, too, has gone by the board, 
and there are two men washed from the wheel.” 

Some brands on the ashy hearth flickered and 
went out. For awhile he seemed to doze. We 
heard him feebly muttering about white squails 
and coral reefs, and sea-fights in the Spanish 
Main. Then his eyes flashed wide open again, 
He thundered : 

“ Clap the helm herd a-weather ! Clew up the 
fcresail, and fire a gun to windward. Zounds} 
we've surprised a Portuguese brig. Give to her 
hail the pirate’s answer, ‘From the seas!’ All 
sailors know its meaning. Bravo! That shot 
raked her fore and aft! She’s run away, with ali 
the sail she could pack, though she was fitted for 
close quarters. Another bowl of punch! Why, 
bless me, here is my old mate, Gaffer, who was 
hanged five-and-twenty years ago, at the vard- 
arm of a man-of-war, in sight of Port Royai. 
Your hand, man! Do you remember the two 
English ships that we took off St. Christopher ? 
One bulged and sank; the other we burned to 
the water’s edge ; but we carried the cargoes to 
Kingston, and sold them under the very nose of 
the Governor.” 

The old freebooter doubled up his body in the 
bed, and broke into wild laughter. In the midst 
of it, he stopped suddenly, and called : 
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“Sappho! Where is Sappho ?” 

The negress, quaking in every limb, crawled on 
her knees to his side—crouched there, like a 
frightened dog. He grasped her by the short 
gray wool. 

“You black jade! You know what I want to 
say. It was my last prize—a French ship, called 
the Vinon. She carried a cargo of raw silk and 
fine merchandise, and her captain was as brave 
a gentleman as ever cruised *twixt wind and 
water.” 

«Yes, massa,” gasped the wretched Sappho. 

“Te was taking his honeymoon at sea with 
a young English bride. You waited on her. 
You were born a slave on her father’s plantation, 
at Savannah la Mar.” 

“Massa, fo’ the lov’ 0’ God, don’é tell it!” 
groaned Sappho. 

But the hand of death was upon him, and, as 
it seemed, constrained him to speak. 

“We boarded the Ninon after a sharp fight— 
ay, the dogs resisted us gallantly. The captain 
thought only of his handsome wife. He tried to 
bribe me to return her safe to her native island. 
Swore she had friends who would pay me a rich 
ransom. I laughed in his white face. ‘Give me 
that sword at your side,’ said I. He could do no 
better, so he gave the weapon with a bad grace. 
I struck him twice with it. ‘You'll walk the 
plank, my fine gallant,’ said I, ‘and Ill marry 
your bride before the sharks can swallow you !” 

‘Lord A’mi’ty !” shuddered Sappho, and it 
was plain that she knew the story well. 

“Dead men tell no tales., He walked the plank 
—that fine monsieur—and all his crew followed 
him. I spared only you and a priest in the gun- 
room, who married me to the English bride.” 

He paused again, for his breath was growing 
short. 

This time Sappho answered nothing. 

“J, the boldest sea-dog afloat, became in an 
hour the slave of a yellow-haired girl. She 
taught me to quail for the first time in my life. 
Then my mates, being a superstitious lot, began 
to sulk and mutter. They swore I had seen my 
last lucky day—swore the marriage would bring 
us all misfortune. There was mutiny brewing 
in the ship, so I left it by night, and carried my 
wife to St. Thomas, and you with her. When her 
child was born she died there—died, cursing me 
with her last breath !” 

Ninon raised her colorless face from my lap. 

“He is talking about my mother,” she whis- 
pered. 

At that minute a draught of air must have 
swept through the chamber, for the door swung 
wide, as though it had suddenly been opened 
from without. I could discern nothing, natural 
or supernatural, but Captain Peter, with a terri- 
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ble cry, leaped up in bed, released Sappho’s xray 
wool, and shouting, ‘Frenchman, take your 
sword !” he hurled the silver-hilted weapon 
straight at the open door, and fell back on his 
pillow—stone-dead ! 

I ran to Sappho. 

‘*Your master has spoken his last word,” said 
I. “Rise now, and tell Miss Ninon the whole 
story. Is she Captain Peter’s daughter, or the 
child of the Frenchman who walked the plank ?” 

The negress did not stir nor answer. I touched 
her. She knelt by the bed, as speechless as the 
old freebooter himself. A look of blank terror 
was frozen on her withered black face. Captain 
Peter had simply frightened the wretched creat- 
ure to, death ; her soul had passed into the night 
with her master’s, and the secret of Ninon’s pa- 
ternity was lost forever. 

I seized the girl’s hand, and together we rushed 
from that dreadful chamber, down the stair and 
out of the house. 

Fortunately the doctor was just alighting at 
the gate. I left him to attend to the dead, and 
fled with Ninon across the beach, to my own 
cottage. There we found John Graham, stand- 
ing at the door in the moonlight, stamping his 
impatient feet, and shouting for me to awake and 
open to him. The Flying Dutchman had cast 
anchor in Salem .harbor at sunset. 

‘* John !” I_cried, wildly, “here is Ninon. I 
have brought her home. Captain Peter is dead. 
And oh, John, I’ve seen a real live ghost to-night, 
and talked with it—the ghost of a man killed by 
pirates twenty years ago.” 

“© A live ghost !” answered John. ‘‘ Bless my 
soul, Aunt Penny, you must be dreaming !” 
Then he opened his arms to Ninon, and cried, 
‘‘Darling, come to me!” in a voice that might 
have thrilled a stone. And the poor child, over- 
come with fear and distress, ran to the shelter of 
his bosom, as to a safe refuge. 

When I privately related to John all that I had 
seen and heard that night, he looked exceedingly 
grave. 

**T suspected that the old fellow’s life had been 
a trifle irregular,” he said. ‘‘ At Kingston I was 
told that for years he had lived very secluded in a 


‘lonely suburb ; but old comrades found him out, 


at last, and threatened to make unpleasant dis- 
closures, so he fled to the Staves for safety. Sap- 
pho being dead, we can never know anything 
further of Ninon’s parentage ” 

Some money and jewels were found in the 
brass-bound sea-chest at the Barrow; but Ninon 
properly refused to touch erther. The poor 
pretty creature had been reared vithout educa- 
tion or companions, but she was » born lady to 
her finger-tips. From her ill-starred mother she 
had surely inherited blue blood as weli as beauty. 
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John sent her to school for a year, and then mar- 
ried her. They live in a grand Salem house over- 
looking the sea, as prosperous and happy as folks 
in a fairy tale. Sometimes, when I see Ninon 
sitting, (vir and gentle, in the midst of her chil- 
dren, I say to my nephew: ‘Do you really be- 
lieve, John, that old Captain Peter was her fa- 
ther ?” 

And he always answers, stoutly: “No, no! 
But the Frenchman, whose ghost you met at 


Bed 


the Barrow gate! 
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As oneE of the brightest, most natural and 
most successful writers for the young, Louisa M. 
Alcott gained a position and a fame of the high- 
est rank and of a most enviable merit. Yet there 
cannot be a stronger contrast than the picture 
presented to her delighted readers in ‘ Little 
Women,” drawn from her own life and experi- 
ence, and the stern facts of that life and experi- 
ence as depicted in her own letters and diaries. 
It would not be easy to find a more pitiful or 
touching picture of a career of drudgery, under- 
gone unrepiningly, in sickness and in health, 
year after year, to support and aid a family in 
which she alone seemed possessed of helpful en- 
ergy and industry. Ler parents and sisters looked 
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to her for aid, and seemed never to think of the 
sacrifices she was continually making. It is in 
one sense a noble and devoted life, yet it gives 
a pang to see one evidently capable of higher 
and greater literary success bound down by such 
surroundings to work by daily and increasing 
charges. 

Her father, Amos Bronson Alcott, a man of 
education, but a dreamer rather than a man of 
action, had no practical ability, and from con- 
stant failure seems to have lapsed at last into a 
state of utter helplessness. If he never said fool- 
ish things, he seems rarely to have done anything 
characterized by worldly wisdom. Her mother, 
Abba May, was fortunately more active and ener- 
getic than philosophical, and struggled through 
life amid trials and privations till Louisa’s help- 
ing hand began to lighten her labors. 

Louisa May Alcott, the second daughter, was 
born, November 29th, 1832, at Germantown, Pa., 
where her father was then principal of a school. 
She gave tokens of beauty which time did not ful- 
fill. When she reached her second year, Mr. 
Alcott, failing to win success in Philadelphia, 
returned to Boston, Louisa straying from the 
family party to investigate the engine - room. 
Her early life in Boston she has herself described 
almost literally in ‘‘ Poppy’s Pranks.” She was 


attractive, loving, vivacious, in spite of the mea- 
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gre fare of rice and graham meal, unrelieved by 
anything to make them attractive to young pal- 
ates ; the only relief being an occasional piece of 
pie or cake, smuggled to her and her sisters by a 
kind old friend. 

Mr. Alcott proved in Boston, as in German- 
town, his unfitness for school work, and drifted 
to Concord, which became the home of the fam- 
ily. The pleasant house, with its extensive garden 
and a large old barn, were appreciated and en- 
joyed by the children. At the age of eight, Lou- 
isa made her first essay in poetry, a starving robin 
being her theme. Her education was entirely do- 
mestic, her father being her teacher. From him 
she acquired facility in writing, clear expression 
and a love of nature ; but she developed a strength 
of character that came from other sources. ‘I 
never liked arithmetic nor grammar, and dodged 
those branches on all occasions,” she wrote ; “‘ but 
reading, writing, composition, history and geog- 
raphy I enjoyed, as well as the stories read to us 
with a skill peculiarly his own.” 

Needle- work began early. ‘‘ At twelve,” she 
says, ‘I set up as a dolls’ dress-maker, with my 
sign out, and wonderful models in my window. 

* All the children employed me, and my turbans 
were the rage at one time, to the great dismay of 
the neighbors’ hens, who were hotly hunted down 
that I might tweak out their downiest feathers to 
adorn the dolls’ head-gear.” But there were more 
sober thoughts. ‘‘I remember running over the 
hills just at dawn one 
Summer morning, 
and pausing to rest 
in the silent woods, 
saw, through an arch 
of trees, the sun rise 
over river, hill and 
wide, green meadows 
as I never saw it be- 
for. Something 
born of the lovely 
hour, a happy mood 
and the unfolding 
aspirations of a 
child’s soul seemed 
to bring me very near 
to God; and in the 
“ush of that morning 
aour I always felt 
that I ‘got religion,’ 
as the phrase goes. 
A new and vital sense 
of His presence, ten- 
der and sustaining as 
a father’s arms, came 
to me then, never to 
change through forty 
years of life’s vicissi- 
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tudes, but to grow stronger for the sharp disci- 
pline of poverty and pain, sorrow and success. 

«‘ Those Concord days were the happiest of my 
life, for we had charming playmates in the little 
Emersons, Channings, Hawthornes and Good- 
wins, with the illustrious parents and their 
friends to enjoy our pranks and share our excur- 
sions. Plays in the barn were a favorite amuse- 
ment, and we dramatized the fairy tales in great 
style.” 

Mr. Alcott went to Europe to expose his theo- 
ries of life, and on his return endeavored to carry 
them out at Fruitlands. Here Mrs. Alcott had a 
hard life, and the children worked hard, their daily 
routine being followed by abstract lessons. As a 
child, and as she grew up, Louisa showed respect 
for her father and deep love for her mother. 
This affectionate side of her nature embraced 
her sisters and sweetened all labor for them. 
When Fruitlands failed, Mr. Alcott seems to 
have lost all resources of mind, body and estate. 
The household experienced many privations, 
which the children were too young to appreciate 
fully. 

Hillside, the scene of her ‘ Little Women,” was 
purchased in 1841 with a legacy bequeathed to 
Mrs. Alcott, eked out by a gift from Emerson, 
the stanch friend of the family. But a roof over 
their heads was not enough. The family required 
food and raiment. After struggling at Concord 
for a time, Mrs. Alcott was induced to remove to 
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Boston, where she became a visitor to the poor, 
and in time opened an intelligence office. Mr. 
Alcott, true to his nature, gave conversations 
that brought in no money. By the time she had 
reached fifteen, matters became serious for Louisa. 
‘© One of the most memorable days of my life,” 
she says, “is a certain gloomy November after- 
noon, when we had been holding a family coun- 
cil as to ways and means.” In July, 1850, Louisa 
began to contribute to the suppc:t of the family 
by taking charge of a school of twenty children 
in Canton Street, which had been begun by her 
sister Anna. She had thus lJatinched her bark in 
the career attempted by so many American girls. 
She naturally found it pretty hard to be patient 
with restless little children. She felt as though 
she would like to run away from it, but she bat- 
tled on, and her children improved. Anna, her 
elder sister, was recovering from varioloid, feeble 
and dependent. She and Louisa thought of 
going on the stage. They wrote dramas, and 
with the help of another family acted them to 
their entire satisfaction. These plays are, as may 
be supposed, high-strung melodramas, with a 
great deal of devotedness and self-sacrifice ; but 
they did not kindle the kitchen-fire or fill the 
pot. Yet there was a gleam of hope. Through 
the influence of Mr. Windship, ‘“‘ The Rival Prima 
Donnas” was accepted by Mr. Barry, of the Bos- 
ton Theatre, and the principal characters were 
assigned to Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Wood. But 
difficulties arose, and Louisa did not yet appear 
as a dramatist. She obtained, however, free ac- 
cess to the theatre, and witnessing the actual 
work of the stage revived all her early yearning 
to become an actress. She acquired some practi- 
cal knowledge of the stage, and produced a farce, 
““Nat Batchelor’s Pleasure-trip ; Or, The Trials 
of a Good-natured Man.” This was produced at 
the Howard Atheneum. 

Louise’s next attempt was very prosaic and un- 
dramatic. She went as companion to an aged 
couple, and had two months of disappointment 
and painful experience, which she never forgot. 
She subsequently turned her dear-bought knowl- 
edge of such life to account, by embodying the 
incidents in a story, the fiction paying better than 
the fact, divested, too, of its hardship. 

Thus the family struggled on—the two elder 
girls teaching, the mother being a visitor to the 
poor, and conducting an intelligence office, to find 
places for good girls. One of the younger daugh- 
ters was housekeeper, the other at school. The 
father, who should have been the bread-winner 
for the family, dreamed and held conversations. 

In 1852, Louisa began her career as a story- 
writer, obtaining five dollars for her first effort. 

The next year she continued teaching, but the 
remuneration was so small, that in vacation she 
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actually went out to service at eight dollars a 
month, and returned with thirty-four dollars to 
resume her school. While thus engaged in teach- 
ing she never lost time, but gave her evenings to 
sewing, earning, as she tells us, a good deal in 
this way. It seems a strange preparation for a 
successful authoress, this acting as servant, seam- 
stress; teacher, but it was a preparation which, 
with her buoyant nature, she bore unrepiningly. 

The ne’er-do-well of a philosophical father went 
West in hopes of finding some opening, but he 
returned, hungry, tired. cold and disappointed, 
with one dollar in his pocket. Thus she plodded 
on till she was twenty-three, teaching, sewing and 
writing. Never having been trained in a school 
herself, she never found her teaching satisfactory 
to herself. Sewing was her main resource. What 
money she earned generally went for others—a 
shawl for her mother, bonnets for her sisters. 

Her first venture in book form was ‘ Flower 
Fables;” tales written for Mr. Emerson’s daughter 
Ellen. It brought only thirty-two dollars, but 
opened the way, and gave her new hopes. She 
was at this time alone, the family having returned 
to Concord. ILer greatest satisfaction and delight 
was to be able to send a copy to her mother at 
Christmas, writing : ‘‘ Whatever beauty or poetry 
is to be found in my little book, is owing to your 
interest in and encouragement of all my efforts 
from the first to the last; and if ever I do any- 
thing to be proud of, my greatest happiness will 
be that I can thank you for that, as I may do for 
all the good there is in me; and I shall be con- 
tent to write if it gives you pleasure.” 

She now settled down to story-writing as her 
main reliance, regarding it as the surest help to- 
ward her great cbject of earning support for her 
family, for in this self-denying soul no selfish 
thought entered—she lived only for others. 

Summering at Walpole, N. H., Louisa gained 
strength and inspiration for new work. Then 
she came to Boston again, with her little trunk, 
twenty dollars of her earnings, and a Christmas 
Book, and in a garret-room live’ and wrote and 
sewed, for this means of support was not yet 
abandoned. By this time she began to be known 
among publishers, for whom she wrote stories, 
poems and book-notices. These she wrote in peace 
and quiet in her sky-parlor, with a pile of apples 
beside her, and the rain pattering on the roof. 
She attended lectures, heard distinguished men, 
and her stories showed her growing reputation as 
the prices began to go up. Sickness in the family, 
caused by poor Mrs. Alcott caring for those poorer 
than herself, compelled her to leave her pleasant, 
if humble, home in Boston, to become a nurse. 

With Winter she was free, and returned to Bos- 
ton. ‘* There I can support myself, and help the 
family,” she wrote. Nothing is more attractive 
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in this life of struggle than her devotion to her 
family, and her unconquerable courage. Well 
might she write: ‘I was born with a boy’s spirit 
under my bib and tucker. I can’t wait when I 
can work ; so I took my little talent in my hand, 
and faced the world again, braver than before, 
and wiser for my failures.” 

An opportunity to teach for three hours a day, 
in a family where she had already instructed two 
children, came as a relief. ‘It is hard work, but 
Ican do it; and am glad to sit in a fine large 
room, part of each day, after my sky-parlor, which 
has nothing pretty in it, and only the gray tower 
and blue sky outside, as I sit at the window writ- 
ing. I love luxury, but freedom and independ- 
ence better.” 

Her life in Boston was broken in upon by the 
declining health of her sister Elizabeth ; and she 
returned to Concord, where the family were soon 
installed in the Orchard House, a picturesque old 
structure on the hill-side, with its orchard of ap- 
ple-trees that gave it its name. 

Her elder sister’s <ngagement, and an offer of 
marriage made to herself, gave this period a char- 
acter of its own. She ceclined the offer, and sub- 
sequent advances from others mct no encourage- 
ment. She was too lcvoted to her family to brook 
the idea of separation, and her love of activity and 
freedom kept her from binding herself down. 

On March 14th, 15«, she records her sister’s 
feath. <«* My dear Bet died at three this morn- 
ing, after two years of patient pain. Last week 
the put her work away, saying the needle was too 
heavy, and having given us her few possessions, 
made ready for the parting in her own simple, 
quiet way. For two days she suffered much, beg- 
ging for ether, though its effect was gone. Tues- 
day she lay in father’s arms, and called us round 
her, smiling contentedly as she said, ‘ All here!’ 
I think she bid us good-by then, as she held our 
hands and kissed us tenderly. Saturday she slept, 
and at midnight became unconscious, quietly 
breathing her life away till three ; then, with one 
last look of the beautiful eyes, she was gone.” 

When the dear sister was laid away, Louisa re- 
sumed her work. It was not easy ; but she found 
a position as teacher to her old pupil, and re- 
joiced exceedingly. 

Then writing began to pay. E. P. Whipple 
had praised ‘“‘Mark Field’s Mistake,” and pub- 
lishers were eager for her stories. ‘‘ Busy life,” 
she writes, ‘teaching, writing, sewing, getting 
allI can from lectures, books and good people. 
Life is my college. May I graduate well, and 
earn some honors.” She wrote at this time for 
the demand, wild melodramatic tales, or sensa- 
tional stories, but never at all immoral. In later 
days she looked at them with regret, and was loath 
to have any reprinted. 


“A Year of Good-Luck” heads the year 1860 
in her diary. Her father received the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of Schools in Concord, 
Louisa was writing for the A¢lantic ; May, study- 
ing art. 

‘* Moods,” her first extended story, appeared in 
1861, after in vain soliciting a publisher. Its 
success at the time was not encouraging, but in 
later years it was printed as written originally, 
and ran through several editions. 

John Brown aroused her enthusiasm, and she 
shared in the honors paid to his memory, and to 
the widows of John Brown and his son. Her fa- 
ther had been one of the earliest Abolitionists. 
Accordingly, when war actually came she offered 
her services as a nurse, and was sent to Washing- : 
ton. She was installed in the Union Hospital at 
Georgetown, and began her labor with zeal and 
courage ; but the unaccustomed work told on her. 
As she afterward remarked, ‘I was never ill be- 
fore this time, and never well afterward.” After 
six weeks’ service a severe attack of fever drove 
her from her post, which she never resumed. 

Her letters to her family from the hospital 
were subsequently published in a volume; and 
her best poem, ‘‘ Thoreau’s Flute,” was written 
during her night-watches in the hospital. When 
prostrated by fever she refused to go home, yield- 
ing only when her father came. She was carried 
carefully to Boston and Concord to sink into 
delirium. The change for the better came in 
February. ‘‘ Recovered my senses after three 
weeks of delirium, and was told I-had had a bad 
attack of typhoid fever, had nearly died, and 
was still very sick. All of which seemed rather 
curious, for I remembered nothing of it. Found 
a queer, thin, big-eyed face when I looked in the 
glass; didn’t know myself.” 

At last she was able to use her pen and begin 
to resume her old life. ‘‘ Pauline’s Passion and 
Punishment” won a prize from Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper, and the money came ac- 
ceptably. The Atlantic published ‘ Thoreau’s 
Flute.” She was now in the way of success. 
“© A year ago,” she says, ‘‘I had no publisher, 
and went begging with my wares; now three 
have asked me for something, several papers are 
ready to print my contributions, and F. B. 8. 
says ‘any publisher this side of Baltimore would 
be glad to get a book.’ There is a sudden hoist 
for a meek and lowly scribbler, who was told to 
‘stick to her teaching,’ and never had a literary 
friend to lend a helping hand! Fifteen years of 
hard grubbing may be coming to something, after 
all, and I may yet ‘pay all the debts, fix the 
house, send May to Italy, and keep the old folks 
cozy,’ as I’ve said I would so long, yet so hope- 
lessly.” 

The next year she spent in Boston, going into 
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society and enjoying the attention now accorded 
to her. She took part in amateur theatricals for 
charitable objects, and was always brilliant and 
successful. 

In 1865 she accompanied an invalid lady to Ku- 
rope, and ran through England, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland to Italy. This trip, under fa- 
vorable circumstances, had a marked effect upon 
her life and writings. She-returned to find ap- 
plications from many publishers awaiting her. 
An entry in her journal, “‘ Niles, partner of Rob- 
rts, asked me to write a girls’ book. Said I’d 
try,” shows how, in September, 1867, the true 
field for her talents was opened to her. Roberts 
repeated the request the next year, and she set 
-to work to reproduce the life in her own family. 
« Little Women ” took immediately, somewhat to 
her surprise. ‘‘ It reads better than I expected,” 
she wrote. ‘We really lived most of it, and if 
it succeeds, that will be tne reason of it.” Its 
popularity was not limited to America. It was 
translated into French, German and Dutch. 
Her occasional writings were well paid, and when 
the beginning of the year brought the publisher's 
settlement, she could write, “ Paid up all the 
debts, thank the Lord—every penny that money 
can pay—and now I feel as if I could die in 
peace.” It was her brief enjoyment of success, 
for her health was beginning to give way, and 
the family demands were inexorable. ‘ Feel 
quite used up. Don’t care much for myself, as 
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rest is heavenly, even with pain ; but the family 
seem so panic -stricken and so helpless when I 
break down, that I try to keep the mill going.” 
Yet she contrived to invest a little, and to enjoy 
trips to Canada and Mount Desert. In January, 
1870, she suffered greatly. She thus describes her 
condition while writing the last chapters of ‘“‘ The 
Old-fashioned Girl”: ‘I wrote it with my left 
hand in a sling, one foot up, head aching and no 
voice. Yet, as the book is funny, people will 
say, ‘ Didn’t you enjoy doing it ? I often think 
of poor Tom Hood as I scribble, rather than lie 
and groan. I certainly earn my living by the 
sweat of my brow.” A tour of Europe in 1870 
revived somewhat her failing strength, and gave 
her fresh spirits; but on her return, though the 
wonderful success of her books cheered her, pain 
and weariness returned. 

Ednah D. Cheney, from whose biography we 
have drawn freely for this sketch of the author 
of “ Little Women,” says, justly : “‘ At forty years 
of age, Louisa had accomplished the task she set 
for herself in youth. By unceasing toil she had 
made herself and her family independent ; debts 
were all paid, and enough was invested to pre- 
serve them from want. And yet wants seemed 
to increase with their satisfaction, and she felt 
impelled to work enough to give to all the enjoy- 
ments and luxuries which were fitted to them 
after the uecessaries were provided for.” 

There was thus no cessation to the strain upon 
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her. As she rose the family required more, and 
her powers were more and more taxed. That 
any one else ought to be a bread-winner never 
seems to have been considered. In 1876 and 1877 
she nursed her declining mother, and though 
prostrated by illness, wrote “Rose in Bloom,” 
and ‘‘ A Modern Mephistopheles,” a volume in the 
“No Name” Series. Mrs. Alcott died in No- 
vember, 1877, not long after Louisa herself had 
been so ill that her death was expected before her 
mother’s. This death was followed by that of her 
youngest sister, May, who had been encouraged 
and aided in her artistic studies by Louisa, who 
repeatedly sent her to Europe. Indeed, May mar- 
ried there, and dying at Paris in the last days of 
1879, sent her infant to Louisa, the prop of the 
family. 

She was greatly interested in her father’s school 
of philosophy at Concord. He had his dream of 
life realized at last. Louisa was greatly interested 
in woman suffrage, and in temperance move- 
ments. But to the losses of friends by death 
came one she felt sorely—that of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, ‘‘ the man,” she says, ‘ who has helped 
me most by his life, his books, his society.” 

Mr. Alcott did not long survive, a paralytic 
stroke warning him of his approaching end. As 
he sank gradually, Louisa devoted all her atten- 
tion to him, suffering herself from an affection of 
the throat, and busy preparing “‘ Lulu’s Library ” 
for the press. She felt that her end was approach- 
ing ; she revised her diary and papers, destroying 
much. Her journal closes in July, 1886, “with 
the old feeling that she must grind away at the 
mill, and make money to supply the many claims 
that press upon her from all sides.” At last, 
weary and worn, she placed herself under the 


care of Dr. Laurence, at Roxbury, and in the 
quiet and seclusion there, the sufferer rallied 
somewhat. 

As her father was failing rapidly, she drove 
over to see him, but unwisely laid aside some of 
her wraps. The worst symptoms appeared, and 
she soon became unconscious, expiring March 
6th, 1888. 

After a simple funeral service, at Louisburg 
Square, where her poem on her mother and her 
father’s tribute to her were read, she was carried 
to Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. Her father had ex- 
pired during her illness, and was already there. 
«She was placed across the feet of father, mother 
and sister,” says her biographer, that she might 
take care of them as she had done during her 
life-time. 

Thus closed a career of singular self-devotion 
to others, of unremitting toil, of literary success, 
with no even-tide of life to gather its laurels. 


WE should love our friends as true amateurs: 
love pictures; they keep their eyes perpetually 
fixed on the fine points, and do not see the de- 
fects.— Mme. Dufresnoy. 


THE old Grant house, near St. Louis, which 
was erected by the late general, with his own 
hands, in 1857, and in which he lived for several 
years while he was engaged in hauling wood to St. 
Louis, has been sold to a syndicate, which threat- 
ens to remove the relic and exhibit it throughout 
the country. The Grand Army men of the vicin- 
ity object strenuously to its removal ; and, indeed, 
the idea of thus vulgarizing the humble structure 
must be repugnant to any one capable of feeling 
the true interest of its associations. 
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“FOR THIS IS LOVE,” 
By CARLOTTA TERRY. 


You say you love, with tears you say 
The words, and I—I tell you nay. 
The pangs of wounded pride, the pain 
Of jealousy, love’s cruel bane, 
Madness and longing may possess 

Your soul with their great selfishness ; 


And you, weak where you should be strong, 


Cry out that love hath wrought the wrong. 


I tell you nay, because you fain 

Of every charm would make a chain ; 
Because you give not tenderness 

Alone that other self to bless; 

Because I hear you make demands, 
Breatbe threats, entreaties and commands 
In that great name whose meaning lies 
Deep in the heart of sacrifice. 


I tell you nay; now read and see 
Which one of us speaks truthfully. 
For this is love: to give, not ask, 

To gladly give, not as a task 

That done with duty in accord, 

May justly ask for its reward ; 

To give with heart and soul and sense, 
Nor ask for any recompense. 


Who dreams his utmost giving small 
And little worth compared with all 
He would bestow; who doth beseech 
Ever of look or deed or speech 
Some fitter sign for love than aught 
That ever yet was born of thought; 
Who waives all right, content to be 
Servant or master, bond or free— 
He only, out of all the host 

Who daily of their loving boast, 

At this supremest height doth prove 
How great a thing it is to love. 


For love, dear child, must be one long 
And tender pardon for all wrong. 

Within it tireless faith must dwell, 

And patience inexhaustible. 

It must uplift and light and lead 

To heights of hope and thought and deed ; 
It must the very heavens move— 

Why, child, men’s souls are saved by love, 
Or—ah, the utter woe of it !— 

Lost, by its paltry counterfeit. 


Bethink you now your ready tears, 
Your pretty wiles, your petty fears, 
Your anger, doubts and jealousies, 
Make they such loving as this is? 
I angered you because to-day 

Unto your words I answered nay. 
Now look into your soul and see, 
Which one of us spoke truthfully. 
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By ANDREW WILSON. 


NOISE. 


reduced to a minimum, or, mayhap, abolished 
altogether. Personally, I have often been given 
to lament the noise and clamor of life ; and the 
topic of noise, in relation to our peace, comfort 
and health, has been forced upon my attention 
of late in more ways than one. A recent Euro- 
pean tour has impressed me very forcibly with 
the fact that hotel-keépers might do a worse 
thing (in the way of business) than advertise 
(and insure) that their caravansaries are quiet 
and free from the clamor and the din which beset 
these establishments as a rule. What is true of 
foreign hotels is equally true of our own, and, 
one may add, of not a few of our homes as well. 
We really suffer from noise much more acutely 
and severely than we suppose. Later on, I will 
recur to the physiological side of this social nui- 
sance, but it is easy enough to indict it, on plain 
grounds, in the first instance. At Scheveningen, 
for example, I inhabited a room which, unfortu- 
nately for me, looked out on the street that leads 
from the town to the beach. When the fishing- 
boats arrive, carts trundle up and down this 
street all night long. You dropped off to sleep, 
but were soon awoke by the roll and thunder of 
the carts over the stones. Then succeeded & 
pause of, say, fifteen minutes, just sufficient to 
allow you to fall off to sleep again. Out of this 
slumber you were awoke by the next cart; and 
so on, this wretched succession of noise and peace 
persisted for at least six hours. Commend me to 
a night which is disturbed at regular intervals 
for causing one to rise ill-tempered and haggard 
in the morning. After two nights of this treat- 
ment one began to appreciate the infernal inge~ 
nuity of the Chinese torture, which consists in 
waking a man every five minutes for days and 
nights on a stretch. 

Nor was this all. A big, brawny Dutchman, 
wearing Wellington boots, was in the habit of 
strolling up-stairs to bed about midnight. When 
one was in the ‘beauty sleep,” this adipose Hol- 
lander would first of all half wake me with hia 
Jumbo-like tramp up-stairs. Then, when he got 
overhead, he slammed kis door with a noise fit to 
wake the Seven Sleepers ; and thereafter began a 
series of pedestrian exercises in his bedroom, end-. 
ing up with a perfect salvo of artillery made by 
casting off his boots, by flinging them outside his 
door, and by slamming the door once again as a 
grand finale to his preparations for slumber. This 
is a grievance one has to submit to everywhere, of 
course, but it is a grievance all the same. The 
hotel servants in the morning laughed and chat- 
tered, and made noise enough in the passages ; 
and, finally, when it was time for the morning 


I wonper if it has ever occurred to any of my | dip in the sea, you felt disposed to turn over, and 
readers that this “ fine old world of ours” would | through sheer exhaustion take not forty but a 


be a very much improved planet if its noises were | hundred winks. 


The fact is, that both at home 
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and abroad we are not at all particular regarding 
noise, and we suffer therefrom to a degree that 
tells on health, spirits and temper in marked 
fashion. Denizens of towns know what it is to be 
disturbed by the lively chanticleer who heralds 
the dawn, or by dogs which ‘‘ bay the moon,” and 
often apparently bark at other planets as well. 
There is not the least attempt, as a rule, in social 
life to repress this noise nuisance; yet, without 
in any sense being deemed querulous or fidgety, 
we may demand that for health’s sake people 
should begin to protest as forcibly against the 
din and ‘clamor of life as they do against the 
attempt at extortion which appears in their hotel 
bills under the head of ‘ attendance.” 

Let us consider what noise means scientifically 
to the living body. Every sound we hear is first 
of all conveyed to the drum of the ear, which, in 
its turn, sets in motion sundry smali bones that 
affect the internal mechanism of the organ of 
hearing. The sound is then parceled out, as it 
were, into its component elements of tone, timbre 
or pitch, direction, etc., and is finally transferred 
tothe hearing centre of the brain. This centre 
discharges the final work of appreciating the nat- 
ure of the sound, and of converting it into an 
intellectual item in our consciousness. That we 
really hear with the brain is therefore a truism 
of science, just as we see with the brain, and 
taste, smell and touch with the organ of mind. 
Our senses are the mere receiving offices of the 
nervous system. It is the head -office or brain 
which ultimately deals with all the messages or 
sensations that reach it from the outer world. 
Now, a noise which differs from a musical sound 
in the irregularity of its vibrations, as may readily 
be conceived, affects not the ear alone, but the 
brain likewise. That its effects are irritating 
enough on the ear may go without saying. That 
the brain must sympathize with its receiving of- 
fices is obvious, and in this respect noise is a 
nervous irritant, the effects of which probably 
inflict a greater amount of injury than is usually 
supposed. We see how a noise may affect the 
nervous system in the effects of a monotonous 
sound which causes us to drop off to sleep. Here 
a kind of mesmeric influence is exerted by the 
sound, just asa bright light will induce sleep in 
time. Each organ of sense is, in fact, wearied 
out by the number and frequency of the impres- 
sions made upon it, and a sense of fatigue is the 
clear result. 

The abolition of: noise in social life, I am con- 
vinced, would mean a vast improvement in the 
health, temper, spirits and general welfare of 
everybody. I do not wish to imply that life 
could be carried on without sound. The dead 
dullness of a forest at noonday is in itself depress- 


ing. Life, meaning, as it does, action and mo- 
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tion, is inseparable from sound, but sound is not 
necessarily noise ; and, while we object to the lat- 
ter, it is very obvious we could not reasonably 
disagree with the former, including, as it does, 
the existence of music itself. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that, in place of the hard causeway of 
our streets, wood or asphalt paving became uni- 
versal, what a wondrous diminution of noise we 
should find! Or, if the habit of placing india- 
rubber tires on the wheels of our vehicles became 
a common practice, how greatly would our com- 
fort in locomotion be increased ! If, in addition 
to these things, we could insure that in our homes 
the noise of life were reduced, by the exercise of 
a very little care, to a mininum, I warrant our 
health, as affected by our nerves, would be less 
subject to derangement than is the case at the 
present day. 

It seems an almost trivial thing to attach so 
much importance to noise as a factor in mak- 
ing us both irritable and nervous; but we are 
perpetually admitting the fact by our tacit ab- 
horrence of noise, whether in the rattling of 
omnibus-windows (a particularly irritating form 
of noise) or in the grumble at the heavy feet of 
the ‘‘early bird,” who rises hetimes, and takes 
care that everybody within hail of him shall be 
come well and instantly acquainted with the fact. 
I may go the length of suggesting that our an- 
nual holiday and country flight has the theo- 
retical absence of noise as one, but often unrecog- 
nized, reason for its continuance. We leave the 
bustling city, with its roar and din, for the 
quiet, peaceful country life, and the absence of 
noise is a condition which operates beneficially, 
like all other forms of rest, on our wearied and 
jaded nerves. But woe betide us if, leaying the 
city, we only run into new combinations of noise. 
We begin to envy Thoreau in Walden Wood, 
when we think of the peace and quiet that quaint 
zoophilist enjoyed as he made friends with the 
birds and beasts, and heard only the sweet sounds 
of forest life in place of the roar of civilization. 
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SILK is an agreeable and healthy material. 
Used in dress, it retains the electricity of our 
bodies; in the drapery of our rooms and furni- 
ture-covers it reflects the sunbeams, giving them o 
quicker brilliancy; and it heightens colors with a 
charming light. It possesses an element of cheer- 
fulness, of which the dull surface of woo’ and 
linen are destitute. It also promotes cleaniiness, 
will not readily imbibe dirt, and does not hartor 
vermin as kindly as wool does. Its continually 
growing use by man, accordingly, is beneficial in 
many ways. Grace and heauty, even, owe some- 
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thing to silk. You cannot stiffen it like thick | use of linen, would never have been invented 
woolen or linen without destroying all its gloss | during the more general employment of silk. 
and value. The more silk ribbons, therefore— | The fluttering of ribbon, the rustling and flowing 
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the more silk kerchiefs and robes are used, in- | skirts of silk, the silk kerchief loosely knotted 
stead of linen and woolen—the more graceful be- | round the neck, have materially contributed to 
comes the outward aspect of mankind. A number | make our customs more natural and pleasing to 
of strange, grotesque fashions, originating in the | the eye. 
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*< Miss JOSEPHINE, can you tell me why or how 
that convent in the Kidron gorge came by the 
name of The Holy Lion ?” 

** Holy Lion ? Who said that was the name ?” 

*¢ Saba is lion in Arabic, and it may have been 
the intention of the monks who really built the 
place to honor some noted disciple of the great 
unknown inventor of monks and monasteries, 
whoever he was, and having given him a title 
befitting his courage for braving the terrors of 
this terrible wilderness, their successors duly ele- 
vated him among the saints in the Greek calen- 
dar, and—we have astately marble tomb to look 
upon, which keeps his memory green.” 

“You should have said that some people are 
admitted to see the awful glories of the tomb of 
the mythical anchorite, for I have not seen it, 
except in 
your sketches. 
I would gladly 
see the real 
thing.” 

“Do you 
suppose for a 
moment that 
it is real? I 
Inean, is the 
tomb what is 
pretended 
for it ?” 

“You ask 
me more than 
I answer. 
In the Lives 
of the Saints 
2 goodly space 
is filled with 
legends about 
St. Saba, and 
we know the 
convent is 
there, with its 
so-called 
tomb, in the 
rocky slope of 
the Wadi er 
Nar (Valiey 
of Fire). Now 
these visible 
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You cannot put them aside—I mean the convent 
and its tomb—with a fine-spun theory. The 
monks say that the holy man found a lion in 
the cave he had selected for his retreat, and the 
noble beast recognized the good man, and quietly 
walked out, leaving the place to him, who took 
the name of Lion (Saba).” 

“Whoever began this pigeons’ roost ?” 

«Enlarged it, you mean. There are hundreds, 
or, as the Arabs say, a thousand and one caves, 
large and small, in that ravine, and others in all 
the ravines running down to the Dead Sea or the 
Jordan, and the rock is about the consistency of 
chalk, very easily worked. Very many of these 
caves have been enlarged, and nearly every one 
inhabited by one or more monks. Mar Saba was 
the chief in extent and in its fittings, having a 
chapel, dor- 
mitories, lib- 
rary, kitchen, 
and othcr ac- 
cessories 
needful for 
health and 
comfort. The 
entire valley 
in question 
was once nam- 
ed Monks’ 
Valley (Wadi 
er Rahib), and 
might as well 
be so called 
now, because 
none but 
monks live 
there. The 
truth is, that 
the modern 
monk prefers 
to sleep inside 
of strong 
stone walls, 
with doors 
locked and 
barred, and 
deny himself 
the luxury of 
the glory of 


things are martrydom, 
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«* Would we be likely to find any rare books in 
Mar Saba ?” 

“The good Archimandrite Nicodemus, who has 
kindly let my cousin John Hornstein read books 
in the library of the Convent of the Holy Cross, 
and of the great Greek Convent in this city, told 
him there were rare copies of ‘‘The Golden- 
mouthed,” Cyril, Villalpandus, and other early 
fathers of the Church in St. Saba, of which I 
have long wished to get a glimpse.” 

‘‘Why not ask the good patriarch to have some 
of those books brought up to his library for safe- 
keeping ?” 

«‘T have tried through my cousin, but so far in 
vain. The Greek monks are given to traditions. 
When one is transferred from Jerusalem to Mar 
Saba he leaves the traditions of the Holy City be- 
hind him, and at once enters into the spirit of 
the clan there, and supports their reputation for 
wtiquity, wealth, sanctity and exclusiveness.” 

«¢ And sustains all three points ?” 

“© Antiquity is undoubted, for it is conceded on 
all sides that Mar Saba as a monks’ nest was the 
first example in Palestine.” 

“©Oh, shades of the Essenes !” 

“‘Yes, yes—I mean in the Christian age.” 

«And the claim to wealth ?” 

“Ts so far believed by the Bedouins as to lead 
those poor devils of avarice to watch the monks 
as cats lay in wait for mice. But only the monks 
know what wealth they have besides their caves 
and tomb, dry bones, and some few civilizing 
conveniences ; and the monks will not tell—ex- 
cept, perhaps, to the patriarch or his steward. So 
when the matter of books is mentioned their jeal- 
ousy is at once aroused.” 

“Why ?” 

** Waving renounced ‘the world, the flesh and 
the devil,’ they tdke every care to compel as many 
as possible of that world to come to see them, and 
one of their means is to take precious care of 
their books.” 

“Then I must go to Mar Saba if I would see 
any of the books ?” 

“It is Mohammed and the mountain again. 
The ever-praised prophet had to do the trav- 
eling.” 

“I will go to-morrow.” 

«Take me with you.” 

‘‘ As far as the outer gate ?” 

“Yes, and I will manage the rest.” 

«©You make me shiver—so to speak, although 
the day is hot.” 

“‘Well. If, when you are ready to start, which 
I suppose will be about three o’clock to-morrow 
morning, English time, I am not presentable, why, 
you can say bookrah (after), as all the natives do 
when they wish to dodge or put off anything.” 

«« To-morrow it is, if we can get the patriarch’s 


letter of introduction, or order for admission, and 
the needful donkeys.” 

“How many donkeys ?” 

“One for Josephine, 

‘One for Maryam Shapira.” 

“Yes, certainly; and one for her escort, for 
she will have to stay outside with you.” 

«* Another, then, for John Hornstein, or Abra- 
ham,” 

‘*Say for John. Then a big one for me.” 

‘‘The small fellows are the best steppers and 
easiest riders.” 

«‘ Small it will be, then. And one for His High- 


ness the boy who will care for the animals, and 
one for the provisions.” 

“One donkey will carry boy and provisions.” 

«That makes five donkeys. Can we get them 
for the morning ?” 

“*Mr. Hornstein will send for the owner, who 
will come to the hotel and make the bargain, if 
he has or can get them.” 

The patriarch’s permission to visit and order to 
admit fonr persons to Mar Saba, and the donkeys 
having been secured, the next morning, at three 
precisely, the donkeys were announced at the gate 
of the hotel, the iron doors of which were awine 
open for our departure. 

A young Englishman had asked us to include 
him in our company, and he went with us. But 
where was Miss Josephine? Failed us at the 
last moment. Maryam Shapira was there, lively 
and chatty as the cool, gray morning prompted 
as a means of keeping warm. John kept her busy, 
and rode as near her as the path admitted. The 
Englishman, Bright, rode ahead of Miss Maryam, 
and the donkey-boy, with the well-supplied com- 
missariat, behind her, and I brought up the rear 
on the smallest but the best animal of the lot. 

The owner rode beside me down from the 
Joppa Gate,-past the Pool Gihon, as far as the 
Well Ain Rogel,.where we halted to give the ani- 
mals a drink. 

Coming close to me, he said, in a whisper : 
‘“*The boy on the little gray donkey said he 
was in your service, and I let him have the 
donkey. And I came on purpose to see if all 
is right.” . 

“Why did you not ask me at the hotel-gate ?” 

«* Because, while you packed the provisions he 
mounted and rode away: and I saw that the num- 
ber of persons and donkeys corresponded.” 

*T’ll see about it. Joe, come here.” 

Joe rode up slowly, and I said, feigning anger : 
“You young rascal, why do you keep so far 
ahead ? Do you prefer to lead the way ?” 

“‘T’ve been over the way many times. May I 
ride forward, sir ?” 

“Of course, go ahead.” 

It was a great relief to me, and a satisfaction to 
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the Arab owner of the donkeys. For, I thought, 
“If Miss Josephine can escape the eye of an Arab, 
she may succeed with the monks of Mar Saba.” 

Four hours of hard riding, only a part of the 
way on a passably good road, brought us to the 
door of the convent, where we found Joe chatting 
with a Bedouin, who claimed backsheesh for the 
whole company as the lord of the region. An- 
other Arab fooled. 

Our animals picketed, and a carpet and um- 
brella arranged for Maryam and her escort, we 
were ready for entrance. 

But the monks were not ready. They had 
prayers to recite, or were eating, and answered 
not to my knocks, which were respectfully low. 

‘Let me try,” said Joe, and picked up a goodly 
sized stone, with which a double bob-major was 
executed on the iron door, by way of presenting 
the compliments of the morning. 

That woke up somebody inside, and a little 
basket was let down by a string, into which we 
put the patriarch’s letter. 

In a few moments the key rattled, the door 
opened a little, and Joe stepped part way in, say- 
ing: “Count these persons, and see that none 
enter more than the patriarch’s letter calls for— 
Protos, deuteros, tritos, emautos tetartos !” (first, 
second, third, and I am fourth), he shouted in 
good Greek. 

The Greek door-keeper seemed more anxious 
to shut the door against the dreadful female who 
crouched across the way than to scrutinize those 
who entered, so Joe escaped a third time. 

After stooping through the low door, we were 
led down, around through a second door, down 
again by winding stairs, across small and large 
courts, irregular in shape, passing under rocky 
arches and through dark passages, when we were 
ushered into the reception-room. ‘This time Joe 
entered protos, without protest. 

The divan was nearly eight feet wide, and in- 
tended for sleepers, but we squatted on rugs, and 
were served with water, rakee, and jelly from a 
large silver salver, in fine cut-glass goblets. We 
did not become inebriated, for we took the rakee 
with a tea-spoon, which was of the almond shape 
so valued by our grandmothers, and only one dip ; 
followed by one dip of jelly, and then by water 
ad lib. Generous souls! For water is precious 
at Saba’s sanctuary. They carry it up from the 
Kidron below, hundreds of steps, stony, steep, 
winding, and the exact reverse of the famous de- 
scent into Avernus. 

Joe escaped again, but I trembled until we were 
invited to follow a tall, thin young monk to the 
library. 

“How did any one know we wished to see the 
library 2” 

“The Archimandrite Nicodemus is here on a 
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visit. He brought word of the patriarch’s permis- 
sion, and the object of your visit.” 

I could have taken the wings of the wind and 
flown away, only they were probably mislaid, just 
then, and I perspired instead. It was warm about 
that hour, anyhow, and we had to climb four or 
five hundred (it seemed five thousand) fect to the 
tower where the books were kept. 

I managed to whisper to Joe, on the way, that 
the old Nic. was after us, but the quiet answer 
was: ‘* Yes, I knew he intended to come, and 
that he came last night. The donkey-boy said he 
hired an extra big mule for the ride.” 

The library proved a rare treat, but I dare not 
even attempt to name more than the most im- 
portant books—or those which appeared to be so, 
for there were several hundred volumes. His 
Thinness the librarian told me, confidentially, 
there were many thousands of volumes in the 
sacred inclosure, but it was the policy of the 
monks to conceal the actual facts, from fear of 
robbery. 

«* By visitors ?” 

“Yes. When rich, learned men come here 
and find valuable books on the shelves,-they offer 
large sums of ready money for them, which the 
steward seldom if ever refuses. In this manner 
are we robbed of our treasures.” 

‘Then you really cherish these treasures ?” I 
asked. 

“* Certainly.” 

‘And read them daily, or frequently ?” 

“‘ Never read a page of one in my life, and I 
have been in this holy place nearly seven years.” 

“You can read, of course ?” 

““Not a word.” 

“Then why do you value the books so very 
highly ?” 

“‘T am always selected to show visitors to the 
library, and these are only a part of the books ; 
others are in a room joining the chapel, and more 
in boxes. The visitors talk about the books. I 
listen, and notice which they pay most attention 
to, and so learn which are the most precious, and 
why.” 

“‘Show me one, and explain its value to me. I 
am. no robber.” 

Taking out a volume by Chrysostom (the set 
had six large quartos), he said : 

“¢ This book contains the words of the Father of 
the Golden Mouth; and this,” handing out a 
volume by Basil, ‘“‘is most necessary to every 
Christian for rules and guides in holy living, for 
he it was who first formulated the vows of obe- 
dience, chastity and poverty which are respected 
everywhere, east and west, throughout the Church 
and the world.” 

«©*Where ignorance is bliss,’?” I thought, but 
said : ‘* What was his name ?” 
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« Basil. St. Basil the Great.” 

And so he went about from one case to another, 
taking books or MSS. from the shelves and com- 
menting, until he had named Cyril, who wrote 
the Life of St. Saba, Zuallardo (1586, full of en- 
gravings), Adamnanus (697, St. Columba), Philo- 
calia (Basil and Gregory), Cotovicus, Cotelier 
(Cotelerii, Monuments of the Greek Church), 
Onomasticon (Basil and Jerome), Eusebius, and 
many other Greeks, Latins, French and Ger- 
mans ; also a MS. in Greek-Arabic (of the ninth 
century); and an account of the Conquest of 
Syria by Saladin (Salah-ed-Din). Makreezee 
(1400), Edrisi (1150), and other Arabs, were repre- 
sented in manuscript. ‘The Greek classics were 
not neglected. A palimpsest, Arabic over Thucy- 
lides, was very fine. 

We were getting on famously when our good 
Archimandrite Nicodemus climbed the stone stair- 
way and seated himself near it. 

Joe was seated, leaning back against a reading- 
desk opposite the archimandrite, and, in a fit of 
desperation and fear of exposure, I handed ‘‘ him” 
the Greek-Arabic palimpsest, and requested to 
have it read, or a few sentences. Without rising, 
Joe rested the book on her knees for « desk, and 
read a few lines, giving first the Greek, then the 
Arabic text, which she translated into Greek as 
she read. 

Nicodemus looked very stern and serious when 
he first came up, but when Joe had read from a 
few books or manuscripts, his face changed in ex- 
pression, and he asked me if he too might offer a 
volume to the learned brother for inspection. 
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On assent, he took a volume of St. Chrysostom 
and opened it at random, saying : ‘‘ Read.” 

Joe read a page from the Exposition of the 
Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. 

Nicodemus was delighted and said so, but hast- 
ened to say also that he regretted the necessity of 
his immediate return to El Koods (Jerusalem), for 
he would gladly hear more, if time permitted. 

I was equally delighted to salute the departing 
prince of the Church, and do him reverence—for 
had he not respected the learning of our Joe, and 
stifled any suspicions that might have risen in his 
mind as to what the modest caftan and agyle 
(coat and head-dress) covered ? 

“* Now,” said I, after he had disappeared, ‘let 
us push our investigation.” 

Our attendant brother-monk, whom I called 
Slim, or Thinness, was named Ivan Boganovitch, 
but he could not have been even the most remote 
of kin to the great Russian poet of that family 
name; for when I asked him how he liked his 
namesake’s poem, “‘ Dushenka” (Psyche), he said 
he had never heard of it. The “ Dushenka” was 
published just a hundred years ago. So, since he 
was as limited in knowledge as in figure, I pre- 
ferred to continue the name of Slim, which he 
mistook for the Arab Selim, and all was serene. 

We worked as a trio, Slim, Joe and I, until 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, when I felt 
like eating something “‘ with a fork,” as a French- 
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man says, and we all went down to the reception- 
room, to find a majority of the brothers assembled 
to see the great curiosity, a learned boy. 

“‘ A second ‘boy among the doctors,’ ” said one 
old white-head. 

«« Ah, venerable sir, our schools are most excel- 
lent.” 

““Yes, much better than when I was a boy, 
judging by this specimen. I am a Smyrniote.” 

Joe said: ‘‘Then, perhaps, you knew my fa- 
ther, Aaron Varning ?” 

“In truth, I did, and his son, Abraham, and 
his daughters, Josephine and Elizabeth.” 


‘‘JoE” KNOCES AT THE DOOR. 


«‘They are both visiting their uncle, Moses 
Hornstein, at the Hotel Mediterranean, in Jeru- 
salem.” 

‘* How I would enjoy a sight of them! I must 
not go there; they cannot come here.” 

Joe gave me a knowing look, and suggested 
that we have our lunch outside with the rest of 
our party. 

‘‘ Bring them in, by all means. There are only 
one man and a boy.” 

JOSEPHINE DISGUISED 48 ‘‘ JOE.” ‘‘ What has become of the woman ?” 
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T saw a tall Arab and four Arab women talking 
to her and the man, and then they all, except the 
man, went away to the east. 

Anxiety, lest Miss Shapira had been captured 
by the Arabs, moyed me to ask Slim to let us out 
at once, which he did. We found John and the 
boy, and John soon quieted our fears by saying 
that Miss Maryam had been recognized by some 
Arab women, who had been at her father’s house 
often, and she had gone to their camp, which is 
less than half a mile away, and in plain sight 
from the ridge, near the outer tower. The don- 
key-boy had not been idle. He had arranged our 
lunch on the shady side of the tower, and we were 
soon busy over figs, pomegranates, oranges, cold 
roasted chicken, native wine, and other delicious 
viands. When you are so near the desert, or so 
far into it, as at Mar Saba, the appetite grows 
keener by what it feeds on. 

We left word with the boy that Maryam should 
call for us when she returned, and taking John 
with us, returned to the sanctuary of ten thousand 
skulls (vide any monk at St. Saba). 

John had been inside this most ancient museum 
in Palestine, if we must not except the Temple 
Area in Jerusalem, and knew what to ask for to 
gratify my desire of seeing the books. So we in- 
quired for the boxes we had heard of, and John 
had seen a part of. They were stored here and 
there in different rooms; some contained old, 
worn-out liturgies, none less than a hundred, and 
many over two or three centuries old. Nearly all 
were printed, but one small box held about a 
hundred and fifty on vellum or on parchment, 
in about equal numbers; beautiful specimens of 
Greek text, written in black ink, with red initials, 
and a few were ornamented. 

At the bottom of an iron chest, in the room off 
the chapel, under a hundred manuscripts on 
parchment, we found a handsome copy of the 
Gospels. The leaves were about eight by ten 
inches, the text black, in two columns on a page, 
red initials, the pages bordered with red, yellow 
and blue lines, with a finely executed portrait of 
cach of the four evangelists, highly idealized, and 
enriched by the appropriate emblems ; bound in 
ckin, roughly finished. 

I glanced at it and put it back in its place, 
promising myself another inspection later, or on 
onpther visit, and also because it is never prudent 
to show anxiety in bargaining with Orientals ; and 
tarthermore, I had to sustain the ré/e of being no 
roxber of books. 

The library- room of the chapel was dimly 
lighted, but there was light enough to see many 
books, printed or in manuscript, lying in con- 
fused heaps on the floor, and at our visit: Mr. Slim 
walked over them as if they were only so much 
straw. And straw they might have been for all 


he knew or cared for them. Even the illuminated 
manuscript of the Gospels which was in the iron 
chest had no charm for him, because no one had 
given him an account of its peculiar merits. 

Further inquiry revealed the hiding-place of a 
lot of books in a recess in the wall, which had 
formed the private library of a former occupant 
of the cell. They were very curious, so much so 
that I could not ask Joe to look at them at that 
time, in the presence of the young Englishman. 
Joe and I had a long sitting over them another 
day. 

Maryam was expected home, and although the 
others of the party would have gladly staid over 
night, yet it was thought best to turn our faces 
toward the Holy City. Therefore, about an hour 
before sunset, we bid the monks good-night, and 
under the escort of Sheik Mustafa, who did not 
refuse a blessing (dacksheesh) in the shape of a 
silver coin, we arrived safely, a little before mid- 
night, at the gate of the Mediterranean Hotel. 

We paid our respects to the Greek Patriarch 
the next morning, and asked him to have certain 
volumes in the Mar Saba library brought up to 
the library in the Greek Convent, where we could 
examine them at greater length. He promised 
to do so. 

While talking with him, the Archimandrite 
Nicodemus entered the divan and saluted us. 
After a while he said that he had been tormented 
with suspicion that the little bunch in the corner 
of the tower library, opposite to where he sat, was 
a girl in boy’s clothing, and that, in spite of anx- 
iety and care for more than thirteen centuries, the 
sacred precincts of the tomb of the holy St. Saba 
was being polluted—- : 

‘Instead of which, my most reverend Siadata/: 
(bishop, highness), it was really honored by the 
presence of a gifted young brain, learned in the 
knowledge of the best books of the best writ- 
ers in the Church.” 

‘© Ah, that was my proof! Such brains, such 
ready wit at reading and translating the sacred 
text, and such eloquence in reciting the unequaled 
words of the Father of the Golden Mouth, con- 
vinced me that it was impossible in a woman. If 
that young man could have the benefit of a proper 
training in our schools, our holy faith would, in- 
deed, have an able defender and advocate. He 
may yet become a great teacher. What school 
has had the honor of his training so far ?” 

“The American Mission School at Smyrna.” 

‘Ah! Itis with pain that Iam compelled to 
admit that some of the schools of the schismatics 
are nearly, if not quite, as good as ours in certain 
things ; lacking, of course, in spiritual affairs.” 

I know that accounts of book-hunting must be 
dry, and that even the ‘‘lark” of a gifted and 
beautiful young woman cannot amuse forever. 
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The little girl of that day is now a woman, the 
wife of one who stands high in the confidence 
-of the Khédive of Egypt. Her talents go far to- 
ward winning and enabling him to keep his place. 
Orientals see quickly, and treasure as precious, 
fine qualities in a woman, as their history shows 
in many instances. Her portrait, engraved from 
a photograph made at Cairo, Egypt, during the 
last year, appears herewith. Its intelligent and 
kindly face will win many friends among my 
readers, while I can only hope to be forgiven for 
“giving her away” as I have in these pages. 

Miss Maryam Shapira was the daughter of the 
well-known scholar of that name of Jerusalem, 
who will be remembered as discoverer of a great 
number of curious terra-cotta images in Moab, 
and of a manuscript of the Pentateuch, which 
was supposed by him and some others to be very 
ancient, and which was pronounced a forgery by 
certain experts in London. He had offered it for 
sale at the modest price of one million pounds 
sterling ! Mr. Shapira was reckoned the most 
accomplished scholar in Ilebrew in Europe, if not 
inthe world. He and his work were condemned 
by men who were far from being his peers in 
a knowledge of Hebrew, whether language or 
literature. We were indebted to him for the 
Arab dresses used on the trip to Mar Saba, and 
on other excursions ; and he also spoke a friendly 
word in our behalf to the Arab sheiks whose 
territory we were about to trespass upon. 

I must use care in what is written about John 
Hornstein, for he is now in office in Cairo, Egypt, 
the City of Victory, and is the official interpreter 
to the Chief of Police. What if I should feel 
moyed to climb the Great Pyramid once more, or 
linger in the Museum of Antiquities at Boolak, 
or should appear at sunrise some morning at the 
Ezbekiyeh, inquiring for a donkey to ride out to 
Heliopolis ? John might think it his duty to 
cite me before a Kadee, where he would re-enact 
the scene in the ‘* Pasha of Many Tales,” and 
cover me with confusion. But he is kind-hearted, 
and would rescue me, and give the Kadee and me 
a good dinner afterward. 

I regret the necessity for closing this brief 
account without so much as referring to the 
books we saw there, or to my success in inducing 
the patriarch to remove the valuable ones to Jeru- 
salem ; but space, although infinite, is on paper 
limited, and here must my greetings to His High- 
ness be made. May he be forever exalted. 


ALL pleasure must be bought at the price of 
pain; the difference between false pleasure and 
true is just this—for the true, the price is paid 
before you enjoy it ; for the false, after you enjoy 
it.—John Foster. 


A BALLAD OF SKATING. 
By DovuGLas SLADEN, 


Waar skating! My beautiful cousins declare 

That there’s nothing like skating —such glorious 
sky! 

Such glitter of frost on the grass! and the air 
Like well-iced champagne at a dance in July! 

Such parties! Such partners! Miss Kitty’s so pretty — 
As daring a girl as e’er rode at a fence, 

And Miss Mabel’s so slender, so graceful, so tender, 
That a fellow must 


That is, a fellow with sense. 


‘*Help me on with my skates, Fred!” 
feet 
As dainty as girlish disdain could demand, 
And she knows that the boot is adorably neat, 
And laced like a glove, which she thrusts in his 
hand. 
“‘Hold me up, Fred! 
stable, 
Slim waist and soft fingers just plead to be clasped. 
“I'm sure, if I stumbled, I should feel so humbled, 
That I doubt if I ever——” 


Her—meaning—he grasped. 


Miss Kitty has 


I'm falling.” Miss Mabel’s un- 


Miss Kitty's trim feet wheel and wheel on the ice 

Like a hawk on the wing, in their glide and their 

grace. 

Miss Mabel’'s slim waist feels uncommonly nice, 

And she screams if I try to—relax—my embrace. 
The air tastes, though low by Réaumur, like Saumur, 

If not quite champagne, and the sky looks her best, . 
But the fact that Miss Kitty’s audaciously pretty, 

And Miss Mabel so tender—— 

You know all the rest. 


FAMOUS BLIND MEN. 

Vipat, the blind sculptor, is one of the won- 
ders of the French capital. Ue has been blind 
since his twenty-first year. We can quite easily 
understand how a blind farmer would cultivate 
the ground with the plow, spade and hoe. How 
he would feel around the tender plants and gently 
loosen the dirt from their roots, or how the blind 
Birmingham (Ala.) miner tells, with the sense of 
touch alone, the direction and to what depth to 
drill his holes before putting in a blast; but the 
work of Vidal stands out in bold relief, unique, 
wonderful and incomparable. To be a sculptor, 
it is generally supposed that one must have the 
**mechanic’s eye” and the artist’s taste and per- 
spicacity. The latter faculties Vidal has to an 
exceptional degree—even more acute, he believes, 
than if the former were not lost to him forever. 
By slowly passing his hands over an object he 
notes its external proportions, and imitates them 
in clay in a manner which strikes the beholder 
dumb with surprise. A dog, horse, human face, 
or anything alive or dead, he models with as much 
ease as any of the dozens of Parisian sculptors 
who still retain the faculty of sight. 

From 1855 to 1875 Vidal received more medals. 
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than any other exhibitor of works in the Paris art 
exhibitions. Many of his works, made in the soli- 
tude of his perpetual midnight, were to be seen 
on the shelves at the Great Exposition, where the 
blind wonder contended in friendly rivalry with 
his less unfortunate brother - artists. He never 
complains, is always genial and festive when 
among his friends, who always speak of and to 
him as though he could see, and well may they 
do so, for he is one of the best art critics in all 
Paris. 

Rev. W. H. Milburn, known throughout the 
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civilized world as “the blind preacher,” and who 
is actively in the field at the present time, is one 
of the most remarkable men of the age. He was 
born in Philadelphia in 1823. He totally lost the 
sight of one eye while quite young, the other be- 
coming badly impaired from sympathy, so much 
so that it soon darkened forever. With spirit un- 
daunted he studied, and was ordained as a minis- 
ter at the age of twenty, and, it is claimed, trav- 
eled over 200,000 miles, filling appointments in 
the Southern States. Within the last thirty years 
he has preached in nearly every State in the 
Union and some European countries. He has 
been Chaplain of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, besides filling many other important 
positions. As a writer he is known as the author 
of **Ten Years of a Preacher’s Life,” ‘‘ Rifle, Ax 
and Saddle-bags,” and ‘‘ Pioneer Preachers and 
People of the Mississippi Valley.” 

Mr. Herreshoff, the blind President of the Her- 
reshoff Manufacturing Co., of Bristol, R. I., seems 
as much out of his element in his present capac- 
ity as the blind sculptor. Aside from Edison, the 
Government has recognized him as being one of 
the greatest inventors of the times. Many of the 
torpedo-boats and steam-launches now used by 
this and all the civilized governments on the 
globe are the inventions of this sightless genius. 
His steam-launches have made the highest speed 
with but few exceptions, and his torpedo-boats 
are ranked among the most efficient in use. He 
works on his models in the quiet of the night 


MAR SABA.— IN THE LIBRARY.— SEE PAGE 209, 
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MARBACH. 


shut up in the darkness of his room, but this is 
all the same to Herreshoff—the brightest midday 
would be to him as black as the darkest midnight. 


THE BOYHOOD OF SCHILLER. 


ON a gently sloping hill by the Neckar, and 
near the frontier of Suabia and Franconia, stands 
Marbach, the birth-place of Schiller. It stands 
there, quite medievally picturesque, with its 
crooked climbing streets, the pointed gables and 
slanting walls of its closely crowded houses, the 
remnants of the old town-wall, and the fine 
Gothic tower, which closes the vista to the eye 
of one approaching from the 
capital. The pride of Marbach, 
its broadest and finest street, is 
the straight Marktstrasse ; and 
if one walks from this centrai 
line toward the finest building 
of the place, the elegant Alex- 
ander Church, one comes to the 
site of the old Niklas Gate, 
relics of which are still stand- 
ing. Here, in a part of the 
town inhabited chiefly by fisher- 
men and trades-people, is the 
house in which Friedrich Schil- 
ler came into the world, on the 
10th of November, 1759. The 
storms of the Seven Years’ War 
were then sweeping over Ger- 
many, and the child’s father, 


Lieutenant Caspar Schiller, had just marched off 
with the Army of Wiirtemberg to the Main. 

The boy was left for several years to the care of 
his kind mother. In the narrow, high - gabled 
house, the lower room, immediately to the left of 
the antiquely broad house - door with its vaulted 
arch and massive knocker, was allotted to her ; 
there, in this one room, in which she had given 
him birth, his mother lived with him and _ his 
sister Christophine. On the other side of the 
street, which at this point leaves room for a little 
well and the needful space around it, stands, 
right opposite the house and very convenient for 
its inmates to see, the ‘‘ wild man,” from which 
Marbach takes its arms; a strange figure of the 
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giant who in oid times, so runs the legend, caught | 


travelers in his great forest on the spot where 
Marbach now stands, devoured them, and drank 
deep, deep draughts of the country wine from 
their skulls in the vine-clad tower. This figure 
now looks down on animated groups of water- 
drawing women, who, after copious talk at the 
well, go slowly home again, with their vessels on 
their heads. 

Friedrich Schiller did not stay long amid these 
peaceful scenes of his native town. His father, 
who had now attained the rank of captain, re- 
turned to the country, and was sent at Christmas, 
1763, to the free imperial town of Gmiind, ‘to 
levy recruits”; but as this place was found too 
expensive, he was, at his own request, soon per- 
mitted to remove with his family, whom he had 
taken to live with him, to the nearest place in 
Wiirtemberg. This place was Lorch. 

Caspar Schiller, now at last reunited with his 
family, staid just three years, from Christmas, 
1763, till Christmas, 1766, at Gmiind and Lorch. 
For him and his wife this time jyas darkened by 
many cares, and, owing to public calamities, his 
pay as captain was withheld from him for two 
long years; but this Lorch period remained in 
Friedrich’s memory as one of the most peaceful 
in all his life. Ilis sister-in-law Caroline tells us 
that he always retained a ‘ great attachment to 
the neighborhood of Lorch,” aud that ‘* when he 
had left the Academy, it was the goal of the first 
excursion that he made with his sister.” The 
latter fully shared her brother’s feelings, and just 
a year before his death she reminded him of their 
childhood ‘‘at Loreh, when things went so ex- 
ceedingly well with us.” 

Things and people, nature and friendship, com- 
bined to make their new residence so pleasant, 
both to the parents and to the children. They 
were transplanted to Old-Suabian soil, to the 
ancestral land of the Hohenstaufens, whose an- 
cient castle stands close to the place, and whose 
memory is still kept alive in the district by the 
monuments of their greatness. Compared with 
the wide and gentle Marbach valley, the vale 
formed by the little Rems—a ‘* Neckarle,” indeed 
—seems narrow and dark; it is‘not the vine 
that is mainly cultivated there ; on the contrary, 
the character of the country is determined by the 
forests—dense fir forests leagues long—in which 
it is pleasant to wander, and which stretch close 
up to the place. The Schiller family had taken 
up its abode first in the Sun Inn, pleasantly sit- 
uated ‘at the bridge over the Rems, then in a 
prettily rural dwelling, a little back from the 
street ; they occupied the upper story in a simple 
two-storied house ; the children got a work-room 
looking to the back over a large garden, in which 
they were free to run about, and if they went to 
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the end of it they came at once down to the Rems, 
and could see the ducklings bathing and swim- 


/ming gayly up and down in the clear waters, and 


| 


roam away into the woods on the other side. A 
brooklet runs past the front of the house, too, 
from which an ancient little wooden bridge leads 
back to the street; it is called the Gétzenbach, 
and comes down from the G6tzenhain—the Idols’ 
Brook from the Idols’ Grove. 

The name of this brook which ran past the 
Schillers’ house pointed back perhaps to heathen 
times, a remote past when Lorch was a Roman 
settlement ; and if the boy wandered to the near 
“« Bemberlesstein,” he may have been reminded 
once more of the Romans, for there was a Roman 
castle there, the foundation-walls of which are 
still tobe. seen. More strikingly, however, was 
he reminded of the time of the Hohenstaufens, 
for he often climbed that near hill on which a 
convent stands containing the graves of the impe- 
rial Suabian dvnasty. Here, on the site of an old 
Hohenstaufen castle, Friedrich of Hohenstaufen 
founded a Benedictine convent, and he and many 
later sons of his race found their last rest in its 
church under the Gothie tower. Not far from 
these graves are to be seen the portraits of the 
Hohenstaufens—paled, it is true, and destroyed 
by time—from the founders of the convent down 
to Conradin of Suabia, of whose tragic end a 
smaller painting above the large one reminds us 
—the prince lying on the block and the heads- 
man with the ax standing beside him, A tragedy 
to be entitled **‘ Conradin,” was one of Schiller’s 
earliest plans. 

Long ere this the Benedictines had left the 
Convent of Lorch, which no longer served its 
pious purpose ; but on another hill not far from 
Lorch, on the Salvator near Gmiind, the forms 
of the Catholic faith first presented themselves 
to the boy with glaring distinctness. Schiller 
loved to walk to this hill, and his wife testifies 
that the ‘‘difference of religious conceptions” 
often attracted the future author of ‘* Maria Stu- 
art” up to the twelve stations of the Passion, rep- 
resented in painted wood sculptures, and to the 
chapels on the summit built against old walls ‘of 
rock. When these stations are passed, and one 
stands by the splashing fountain beside the chap- 
els, the Suabian land lies spread in wide expanse 
before one; the cone of the Hohenstaufen rises 
from amid meadows, with a village at its feet ; 
the ‘‘high-threatening Rechberg ” is visible, the 
long wooded ridge of the Staufen, and the whole 
beautiful row of hills around. 

Captain Schiller often went to the imperial 
town of Gmiind on his duke’s business, and some- 
times he took little Fritz with him. A witness 
relates that while the captain, ‘“‘a remarkably 
serious man,” transacted his business in the 
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George Inn, he whiled away the time with Fritzie 
Schiller outside, and often played marbles with 
him till the time came for going home. Through 
the silent fir forest father and son walked back 
to Lorch. 

We must not underrate the influence which 
Caspar Schiller now gained over his son. The 
boy, who had grown up hitherto under his moth- 
ers milder sway, came now under his father’s 
grave discipline. To the strong impression which 
the life in a new part of the country among new 
people made on the boy, was added the changed 
situation at home, where the father, a strict com- 
mander, now took the reins. Just because this 
ehange was so sudden the effect was all the more 
immediate. Many little incidents are related 
which bear witness to the feeling for obedience 
and command with which his father inspired 
him ; and the pious captain’s daily prayers, to 
which the boy, leaving his play, eagerly listened, 
along with the sermons of the clergyman of the 
place, awakened the religious impulse in him; 
his ‘‘ preaching in the Sun Inn” was faithfully 
remembered by his father, who loved to relate 
how they ‘‘ had to dress the child in a black pin- 
afore instead of a gown, with a scrap of an old 
sermon for bands.” While all around him were 
made to observe a silent and devout demeanor 
and listen attentively, Friedrich mounted a chair 
and delivered several texts in intelligent order, 
ehildishly, but with emphasis. If, however, the 
attention of his congregation flagged, he ran away 
in great indignation, and reappeared only after a 
good while with a philippic. 

Such was the soil in which the resolution of the 
boy, to devote his life to theology, ripened. Phi- 
lipp Ulrich Moser, the clergyman at Lorch, had 
supplemented the instruction of the school of the 
place by giving him his first lessons in Latin and 
Greek ; and, like Moser’s son, who attached him- 
self to Schiller in childish friendship, and shared 
his father’s lessons with him, Schiller was much 
strengthened in his religious tendencies by the 
influence of this clergyman’s stern and imposing 
personality. The man lived long in his grateful 
Ttemembrance, and it shows how deeply the im- 
pressions of this Lorch period remained imprinted 
in him, that he called the clergyman in ‘“ The 
Robbers,” who faces Franz Moor at night and 
speaks stern words to him, Moser. 

Nanele, a sister of young Moser, had joined the 
friends, and the fourth in this circle was Schil- 
ler’s sister Christophine ; little Conz joined them 
at last as fifth. The strong impulse of friendship 
which lived in® Schiller now stirred in hima for the 
first time ; and the joyous companions wandered 
through the forests of Lorch together. The 
tempting nearness of the forest, the sunshine and 
the air of Spring sometimes made them truants ; 


and while their mother stood at the door watch- 
ing whether they had taken the way to school, 
Friedrich and Christophine sprang cunningly 
round the street-corner and struck into the open. 

But the idyl of Lorch came to an end, and a 
sterner school discipline seized the boy in the 
beginning of 1767, when he went with his par- 
ents to Ludwigsburg, and, as a future theolo- 
gian, entered the Latin school there. 

Ludwigsburg is the Suabian Versailles. It 
must have seemed a grand place to the Schillers, 
who found themselves transplanted from the still- 
ness of their Rems valley into the midst of the 
brilliant life of a court after the French model. 
The broad streets, straight as an arrow, were filled 
with courtiers in silk dress-coats, with hair-bags 
and swords; the palace, with its squares, gardens 
and parks, was traversed by ducal officers in gay 
uniforms and caps; so Justinus Kerner, from the 
remembrance of his childhood, has drawn the 
picture of those days. There were expensive fétes 
on the lakes in the parks, and in the large market- 
place of the town, round which run arcades in 
the Italian style; at Shrovetide a Venetian fair 
was got up, at which all comers, including the 
children, had to appear in masks, and the future 
poet of ‘‘ Fiesco” had now an opportunity of see. 
ing Italian life, at least in imitation. In the mid- 
dle of the palace-grounds stood the ducal opera- 
house, built in the form of a lyre and lined with 
costly mirrors. Captain Schiller often took his 
son with him to the opera, ‘‘ instead of the reward 
for diligence at school,” says Christophine ; he 
felt as if translated ‘‘ to a fairy world,” and was, 
despite the foreign language, mostly unintelli- 
gible to him, ‘‘all eye and ear, noticing every- 
thing exactly.” 

The impulse to reproduce what he had seen in 
his own way stirred passionately within him. He 
builds himself a theatre with his school-books, 
cuts figures out of paper, and makes them per- 
form ‘little plays”; but, as the pupil of the 
Ludwigsburg Latin school can imagine a theat- 
rical performance without spectators just as little 
as the little Lorch preacher a devotional hour 
without a deyout congregation, he enhances the 
illusion by setting up empty chairs as ‘‘ symbols 
of spectators.” Soon, however, he got tired of 
this kind of play, and now began to get up a the- 
atre with the help of his sisters and school- 
friends ; the stage was erected in the garden be- 
hind the house, and, while Schiller took the lead, 
all the rest had to help. He was the manager of 
the little troop ; he distributed the parts, and his 
authority was recognized, though he was not a 
good actor himself, and ‘‘ exaggerated everything 
by his vivacity.”’ 

But as yet all such endeavors were only play 
for Schiller, and had to take a secondary place 
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the sacred act awak- 
ed in him.” He 
hands it to his pa- 
rents, and his father 
exclaims in aston- 
ishment, ‘‘ Have 
you gone crazy, 
Fritz?” So much 
did this quite sub- 


ON THE NECKAL, 


compared with his proper intellectual aims. The- 
ology still seemed to him his life-task, and, spur- 
red on by his ambitious father, he climbed with 
honest toil the steps which were to lead to this 
study. The Latin school had to be gone through, 
and the candidates had to prove their attain- 
ments in official examinations at Stuttgart, be- 
fore they could be admitted to the ‘‘ lower con- 
vent schools ” which prepared boys for the study 
of theology. At Easter, 1769, in the tenth year 
of his life, Schiller passed the first of these ex- 
aminations, and returned to the Latin school as a 
recognized puer bone spei. This school truly 
deserved its name; Latin was the main 
staple of instruction ; Virgil, Horace and 
Ovid were read and expounded. It was 
only on Fridays that the boys were taught 
their mother-tongue. Then religious writ- 
ings were opened, and the future study 
prepared for in the driest way. On Sun- 
day they had to hear a sermon and be 
eatechised. The rector of the school, 
Tilling, was at the same time the chief 
clergyman. A spirit of rigid orthodoxy 
went through the school ; from the rector 
it descended to the teachers, and the right 
Latin and the right faith were brought 
home to the boys by all the means of 
discipline, among which the cane was the 
most important. 

This being so, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand that the future theologian was 
playing in the street in childlike mirth on 
the very day before his confirmation, at 
Easter, 1772, without a thought of the 
sacred act, for he who was to perform it 
was the representative of that hard ortho- 
doxy, the Rey. Herr Tilling. But, when 
taken to task for his equanimity by his 
pious mother, Schiller first becomes aware 
of the deeper feeling latent in him, and 
it urges him to poetical expression ; he 
goes to his room, and returns with a poem 
‘‘in which he expressed the feelings which 


jective poetical at- 
tempt surprise the 
captain. It seems 
to have been in Ger- 
man, but was unfor- 
tunately not pre- 
served. Late in life Schiller remembered his con- 
firmation, and his wife says: ‘‘The description 
of his condition, when he was first received into 
the communion of the Church, was always deeply 
touching.” Schiller had already written many 
Latin verses of a less special character in school 
exercises and on festal occasions; his skill was 
soon recognized by his companions, and he was 
privileged to write the salutation poem in honor 
of a new teacher named Winter, in which he 
made the joke that Winter promises a good 
Spring. Unfortunately the words did not prove 
true for Schiller, for Winter, also a friend of cor- 
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poral punishment, beat him one day in the usual 
way ; when, however, it came out that there had 
been a misunderstanding, he went to Schiller’s 
father to apologize, taking for granted that his 
innocent victim had reported the incident at 
home. But the brave little man had held his 
tongue, and, on now being asked, he answered 
that he had thought his teacher meant it well. 
Blue marks on his back, however, showed how 
well his teacher had meant it. 

Schiller’s zeal was not damped by such peda- 
gogic arts; he passed for one of the best pupils in 
the class, understood easily, and was diligent. 
Christophine relates that when the hour for going 
to school struck and his breakfast was not ready, 
he set out fasting. His father’s influence on this 
sense of duty in Schiller is expressly testified. 
“‘Great reverence for his father,” says Friedrich 
von Hoven, ‘‘ was his main motive to diligence ; 
his father, whose fine talents had been neglected 
in his youth, made it his first aim in life that his 
son should learn something worth learning.” The 
same witness, Schiller’s confidential friend in 
those days, has drawn us a picture of the boy’s 
intercourse with his companions at Ludwigsburg : 


THORWALDSEN’S STATUE OF SCHILLER, 
SCHILLER-PLATZ, STUTTGART. 


“‘ Notwithstanding the restraint 
in which he was kept by his father, 
Schiller was very lively, nay, al- 
most wild. In our games, which 
were often none of the gentlest, 
he generally took the lead. The 
younger boys feared him, and the 
older and stronger ones too held 
him in respect, because he never 
showed fear. He boldly attacked 
even grown-up people by whom 
he thought himself insulted, and 
if any one was repugnant to him, 
he tried to tease him on occasion. 
Among his playmates but few 
were his confidential friends, yet 
to these he was firmly and deeply 
attached, and thought no sacrifice 
too great for their sake ”—traits which we dis- 
cover in the later Schiller. 

To this period belongs an incident which Chris- 
tophine tells us: ‘‘ Once, when we went as chil- 
dren with our mother to our dear grandparents, 
she took the way over the hill. It was a beauti- 
ful Easter Monday, and on the way our mother 
told us the story of the disciples whom Jesus 
joined on their way to Emmaus. Our dear 
parent’s language and narrative became more and 
more enthusiastic, and when we, at length, came 
to the top of the hill, we were all so touched that 
we knelt down and prayed. This hill became a 
Tabor to us.” 

All these experiences fully awakened the poetic 
impulse, which had announced itself in Schiller 
now here, now there, in puppet-show play and in 
enthusiastic melancholy. In his thirteenth year, 
his father tells us, he wrote his first play, only 
the title of which is preserved ; he called it ‘‘ The 
Christians.” That religious world in which Schil- 
ler was so deeply rooted had determined his poetic 
direction also. We may suppose that the contrast 
between Christian and heathen Romans, whose 
culture was also a familiar conception to the 
school-boy, filled the drama, and that persecu- 
tion, courageous self-sacrifice and martyrdom 
were the youthful poet’s theme. 

The picture presented to us by these traditions 
of Schiller’s childhood is that of an organic and 
constant development. A puer bone spei indeed 
stands before us. He is one of the best pupils in 
the school, he is the leader in the children’s 
games. Even when he mistakes his talents, as in 
the case of dramatic representation, the vivacity 
of his initiative helps him to maintain his author- 
ity, and he remains leader and master. His 
strength of will, his courage, his keen wit, are 
respected and feared. He receives with open feel- 
ing the impressions of the world around him, and 
already a productive impulse awakes in him at 
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decisive moments, and seeks expression in relig- 
ious poetic conceptions. 

But at this point Schiller’s development was 
violently interrupted, and the heavy hand which 
lay on Wiirtemberg grasped at his destiny too. 

The duke, Karl Eugen, caused search to be 
made every year in the Latin school at Ludwigs- 
burg for talented pupils whom he might receive 
into his military seminary, that great and rigor- 
ous educational establishment which afterward 
became famous under the name of the ‘ Karl- 
schule ”; and as Schiller had the fortunate mis- 
fortune to be counted, after some ups and downs, 
among the very best pupils, his name was men- 
tioned to the duke. The duke, so Christophine 
relates, “sent for Schiller’s father, and several 
other officers, and told them that he was minded 
to receive their sons into the seminary. Schiller’s 
father answered that he would regard it as a favor 
if his son were permitted to follow his own in- 
clination and to study for the Church. This 
frankness seemed not to please the duke, who was 
wont to see all his utterances obeyed as com- 
mands.” Schiller’s sister describes the impression 
which the duke’s words made on the family, and 
how all possibility of studying theology in the 
seminary seemed at an end, and then continues : 
“* While these resolutions were being formed sev- 
eral days elapsed, for it cost young Schiller a hard 
struggle to reconcile himself to them. Our father 
was again summoned to the duke, and urged to 
declare himself. At last, fearing to draw upon 
himself the displeasure of the duke, under whose 
direct command his father stood, young Schiller 
resolved to study law.” In return the duke prom- 
ised to provide for him on his leaving the acad- 
emy better than would be possible in the clerical 
profession, a promise which the anxious parents 
did not fail to remember, and from which they 
sought to derive comfort. 

Schiller’s intention of studying theology was 
thus frustrated. Te ventured indeed once more, 
a year after entering the seminary, to own to the 
duke that he would be far happier if he might 
one day serve his country as a theologian, and the 
Christian doctrines long remained of decisive im- 


portance for his poetical plans ; but at last- his | 


boyish intention was thrust far into the back- 
ground by new impressions, and when, just after 
leaving the academy, he met his old friend Conz 
xgain as a Tiibingen student of theology, he 
seemed wholly estranged from his old plans : 
‘* What would I be now ?” he asked, haughtily. 
‘© A little Magister of Tiibingen!” So he, led 
by his father, walked up the straight road to 
the seminary at the Solitude, on January 16th, 
1773. The period of his childhood ends here, 
and the restraint of public life, which weighed 
heavily on the Germans of those days, took pos- 


session of his young soul. When he entered the 
seminary he was already the author of ‘The 
Christians,” and when he left it, eight years 
after, he took with him a revolutionary work 
which was to shake the German world—Frie- 
drich Schiller had become the author of ‘ The 
Robbers.” 


THE PRICE OF GENIUS. 
_« By J. W. Watson, 

THERE never was a greater comment on the 
price paid for brains than the revelation, just 
brought to the surface in France, of the competi- 
tion over Millet’s great picture of ‘‘ The Angelus,” 
when it was knocked down for $110,000, while, at 
the same time, the widow of the artist was liv- 
ing in reduced circumstances. Millet received 
$360 for the picture, and thought himself well 
paid, and the case isa common one. Edgar Poe 
received $15 for “‘ The Raven,” and hurried home 
to take it to his dying wife to buy her some little 
delicacy before her departure. The author of, 
perhaps, the most popular poem ever written in 
America, who is now going through semi-starva- 
tion in a garret, told us, a short time ago, that a 
great editor said to him: ‘‘ Now, why don’t you 
write us such a poem as that ?” He wrote what an 
expert would pronounce a better one, and was re- 
buked with, ‘It’s not wp to our standard.” He 
meant ‘‘ down.” 

The head of a great publishing house, in this 
city, once told the writer, when he had occasion 
to complain of one of their editors for dishonesty 
and incapacity, this: ‘‘ Don’t say a word against 
B—. He suits us exactly. He comes down to 
the level of the public.” The word dishonesty 
was here used in this sense: B was the editor 
of a great literary weekly, and the writer was an 
author of stories, always received by B—— with 
favor, until a small personal misunderstanding 
oceurred and B brought it into the editorial 
room, and the usual stories were shut out from 
the paper. The writer did not submit, but had 
them copied out in a neat female hand, and sent 
back under altered titles and the pretty name of 
Corinne Browne. They were accepted, and let- 
ters from the editor soliciting a personal inter- 
view followed. This was declined by the sup- 
posed lady, and then the editor asked her photo- 
graph, and received in reply one of a beautifut 


-woman, selected from among a hundred at a pho- 


tographer’s. Now, the author, bent on his revenge, 
went to the publisher, showed the correspond- 
ence, and told the story, and his answer was that 
detailed above. Then he told the publisher that 
a dishonest editor would be a dishonest man, and 
warned him against the future of B : 

Six months efter, B received his walking- 


AN ANECDOTE 


OF STEPHEN GIRARD. 
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papers as editor, and went into Wall Street, 
where he soon got to be a banker. Two years 
after he made a most disreputable failure, pouch- 
ing $3,000,000 of stolen funds. 

All of which is as true as gospel. 


JOY AND SORROW. 


By T. G. Brooks. 
Joy kneels, at Morning’s rosy prime, 
In worship to the rising sun; 
But Sorrow loves the calmer time, 
When the day-god his course hath run. 


When Night is in her shadowy car, 

Pale Sorrow wakes while Joy doth sleep ; 
And, guided by the evening star, 

She wanders forth to muse and weep. 


DRIVING TANDEM. 


THE congregation of a rural parish church in 
Scotland, to which a big stipend is attached, had 
at one time settled over them a minister who was 
somewhat of a sportsman. A short time after his 
appointment, the loungers around the kirk-yard 
one Sunday morning were horrified to see their 
new minister driving tandem right up to the 
door. It was but the work of a minute for them 
to get together and depute one of the elders to 
wait upon him immediately after service, and re- 
monstrate with him concerning such a flagrant 
breach of decorum. Accordingly, at the time ap- 
pointed, the elder was in waiting at the foot of 
the pulpit-stairs. 

Elder—** Sir, the folk sent me to speak to ye 
aboot driving tandem to the kirk.” 

Minister —‘‘ Oh, nonsense, Mr. B——. 
is wrong in driving tandem to church ?” 

Elder—*‘ Deed, sir, it’s just this—it disna look 
weel.”” 

Minister—‘* What signifies the look, so long as 
there is no harm in it? The look is nothing.” 

John, the beadle, was at the same time coming 
down the pulpit-stairs with the big Bible in his 
hand; and the minister, turning round, said: 
“Well, we will refer it to John.” 

Minister—“< Now, John, what is your opinion 
about it ?” 

John—‘‘ Aweel, minister, the elder’s richt.” 

Minister—‘‘ Come, come, John. How are you 
going to prove that ?” 

John, laying the Bible on the pulpit-steps, 
says: ‘‘ Pruve it ? Oh, yes, minister, I can sune 
dae that.” 

Then, clasping his two hands together, and 
helding them about a foot from his face, he said : 
“Noo, minister, that’s aboot the way ye say the 
blessing, an’ it’s a’ richt.” Then drawing back 
his left hand, applying its thumb to his nose, 


What 


spreading out his fingers, attaching the thumb of 
his right hand to the little finger of his left, and 
spreading out the fingers also of his right, he 
said : ‘‘ Noo, minister, that’s tandem; and if the 
look’s naething, hoo wad it look if ye wuz to say 
the blessing that way ?” 

That was the last of the minister’s tandem-driv- 
ing in the parish. 


AN ANECDOTE OF STEPHEN GIRARD. 


GiRARD had a drayman who was decidedly a 
poor man. One day the drayman, who was an 
industrious, bright fellow, with a good many 
mouths to fill at home, was heard to remark that 
he wished he was rich. 

“«What’s that ?” sharply said Girard, who heard 
the grumble. ‘‘ Qh, said the man, ‘I was only 
wishing I was rich.” ‘‘ Well, why don’t you get 
rich ?” said the millionaire, harshly. ‘I don’t 
know how without money,” returned the dray- 
man. ‘‘You don’t need money,” said Girard. 
“Well, if you will tell me how to get rich with- 
out money I won't let the grass grow before trying 
it,” returned the other. ‘‘ There is going to be a 
ship-load of confiscated tea sold at auction to- 
morrow at the wharf ; go down there and buy it 
in, and then come to me.” 

The man laughed. ‘I have no money to buy 
a ship-load of tea with,” he said. ‘* You don’t 
need any money, I tell you,” snapped the old 
man. ‘‘Go down and bid in the whole cargo, 
and then come to me.” 

The next day the drayman went down to the 
sale. A large crowd of retailers were present, and 
the auctioneer said that those bidding would have 
the privilege of taking one case or the whole ship- 
load, and that the bidding would be on the pound. 
He then began the sale. 

A retail grocer started the bidding, and the 
drayman raised him. On seeing this, the crowd 
gazed with no small amount of surprise. When 
the case was knocked down to the drayman the 
auctioneer said he supposed the buyer only desired 
one case. ‘I'll take the whole ship-load,” coolly 
returned the successful bidder. 

The auctioneer was astonished, but on some 
one whispering to him that it was Girard’s man 
who was the speaker, his manner changed, and 
he said he supposed it was all right. The news 
soon spread that Girard was buying tea in large 
quantities, and the next day the price rose several 
cents. ‘‘Go and sell your tea,” said Girard to 
the drayman the next day. 

The drayman was shrewd, and he went out and 
made contracts with several brokers to take the 
stock at a shade below the market price, thereby 
making a quick sale. In a few hours he was 
worth $50,000. 
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SCHILLER, FROM AN EARLY PORTRAIT.— SEE PAGE 217. 
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“(© SWIFTLY ADVANCING TO HIS BEDSIDE SHE BENI ABOVE THE WISTFUL EYES AND SAID? CLEARLY AND 
‘SOFTLY :' \LOVE. DID YOU .CALL.iME 2)” 


“THE LOST LETTER. 


By ANNA PIERPONT SIVITER. 


#¢ Jrmmy !” called Frank Hepburn, the hand- 
some young book-keeper for Wade Brothers. 

Jimmy, the office-boy for the same firm, as is 
usual in such cases, did not hear. It is a singular 


« fact, not yet explained, that deafness is more 
Vol. XXIX., No. 2—15, 


prevalent among office-boys than among any other 
class of wage-earners. 
«Jimmy !” 
Frank Hepburn called more sharply this time, 
and Jimmy relinquished his favorite occupation 
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of drawing cats with red ink on the firm’s note- 
heads, and slowly approached Mr. Hepburn’s 
stool. 

“Take this letter to the post-office, and drop 
it into the box marked ‘City,’ and be quick, 
please.” 

Jimmy took the letter, placed it carefully be- 
tween his teeth while he put on his hat and coat ; 
he then surveyed the envelope closely, and asked : 

‘¢ What’s that mark in the corner for, Mr. Hep- 
burn ?” 

“Clear out, you rascal!” laughed the young 
man, slightly coloring. ‘It’s a secret -society 
sign. Now go!” 

As the boy passed from the office, Weaver, the 
cashier, looked up and yawned, “ Well, it’s my 
lunch-time,” and a minute later he was hurrying 
after the leisurely Jimmy. 

“T’m going past the post-office, Jim,” he re- 
marked, as he overtook that youth; “give me 
Hepburn’s letter and I'll drop it in for you.” 

Jimmy, glad 6f an opportunity to engage in an 
interesting game of marbles he saw being played 
round the corner, willingly gave up the letter, 
and Weayer passed down the street. 

«Ah, that’s the way the wind blows, is it ?” he 
thought, glancing at the address. ‘‘‘ Miss Bertha 
Willey, 219 Madison Avenue.’ I thought that 
that engagemcnt was entirely broken off. This 
doesn’t look like it, but I mean to know for cer- 
tain.” 

Weaver had long been Hepburn’s most-persist- 
ent rival. The lady in the case was a prize well 
worth any man’s earnest efforts to win, and when 
Frank Hepburn’s engagement to her was an- 
nounced, none of her admirers felt half the cha- 
grin that seized Weaver. He had felt almost 
certain of winning her himself at one time, and 
in the expectation of handling her snug fortune 
had incurred certain debts which, according to 
the rude fashion of debts, were now “staring him 
in the face.” Great, then, had been his satisfac- 
tion when a report reached him of the broken 
engagement, and he immediately called on Miss 
Willey. She received him cordially, and in the 
two succeeding weeks he frequently repeated the 
call. 

“‘T will strike while the iron is hot,” he said 
tc himself, and on this very evening had deter- 
mined to know his fate, when the sight of Hep- 
bnrn’s letter upset his plans. 

‘JT will know what is in it,” he thought, des- 
perately. ‘‘I can open it—it’s very carelessly 
sealed. Hepburn can’t come between us again, 
if I can help it !” 

He hurried home, and holding the envelope 
over a steaming kettle in his mother’s kitchen, 
soon had its coveted contents in his hand. It 
ran thus: 


LOST LETTER. 


‘‘BertHa, Dear: I was wrong, and you were right. 
Can I come and be forgiven? I nave a fine business 
offer from a house in St. Paul: if I do not get a favorable 
reply from you to-morrow, I shall accept it, and go imme- 
diately. Life without you is unendurable here. 

‘* PRANK.” 


“You will get no answer to-morrow,” Weaver 
muttered ; ‘and once safe in the West, my coast 
is clear. What an idiot, to intrust all his happi- 
ness to a letter! But then, he’s so terribly proud ; 
he thought it would hurt his dignity less to write 
a note than seek an interview.” 

Yes, Weaver was right ; Frank was proud, and 
so was Bertha. <A trivial lovers’ quarrel had come 
between them, and Bertha, feeling sure Frank 
must see in time he was wrong, did not try to 
right herself. She would gladly meet him half- 
way in any effort at reconciliation, but farther 
than that her womanly self-respect would not 
let her go. Meantime her evenings were lonely, 
and when Mr. Weaver called, he found her very 
ready to be entertained. 

On the day after Weaver obtained this letter, 
he watched Hepburn narrowly, and saw he was 
restless and nervous, and by night that he was 
pale and weak. The next day he did not appear 
at the office, and word came that he was sick. 

** Packing up for St. Paul,” Weaver sneered to 
himself. ‘‘It’s just an excuse.” 

But Frank Hepburn’s was no assumed illness. 
‘A bad case of brain-fever,” the doctor said, as 
he gazed with more than professional interest on 
the young man lying before him. His brown 
eyes were wide open, and restlessly flying from 
one face to another, as if in search of one that 
never came, while his parched tongue constantly 
formed the word ‘‘ Bertha,” gently and plead- 
ingly spoken as long as his strength permitted 
him to utter it. Then, as he became weaker, 
only a half-articulate murmur greeted the ears 
of the anxious watchers who bent above him. 

**Who is Bertha ?” the physician at last asked 
the weeping, gray-haired mother who had come 
from a distant city to care for her only son. “We 
must find her. I have done all I can for his body, 
but only her coming can relieve his mind. And,” 
he added, softly, ‘she must come soon.” 

“Tf I only knew,” the mother answered, ‘how 
I would fly to her! It is breaking my heart to 
face those eager, longing eyes ; but I do not know. 
Among my boy’s papers are several notes signed 
‘ Bertha,’ but no other name is given, and all are 
dated ‘Home.’ Oh, doctor, it is hard to know a 
woman holds my beautiful boy’s life in her hands, 
and I cannot even plead with her for it!” And 
with a passionate gesture she turned away. 

At the office, things went on as usual. Weaver 
noticed Frank’s desk remained vacant, but said te 
himself, when the clerks spoke of his illness : 


THE LOST LETTER. 


*“*Men don’t die of broken hearts, and he will 
recover, cured of his fancy.” 

He could not, however, bring himself to de- 
stroy the stolen letter, but when alone, constantly 
took it from his pocket and glanced at it. 

One day, while doing so, Mr. Wade suddenly 
entered the room. Hastily slipping it under a 
pile of bills, Weaver looked up. 

““Mr. Weaver,” his employer said, ‘“ let me 
come to your desk. I want to glance over Frank’s 
papers. I am afraid the poor boy himself will 
never do that again. Sad, isn’t it ?? And Mr. 
Ward’s kindly voice grew husky. 

*<Ts it so bad as that, sir ?’? Weaver murmured, 
while a deathly faintness seized him. 

“« So bad as that, I fear,” Mr. Wade answered, 
mechanically taking up a pile of papers and run- 
ning over them. Suddenly he exclaimed : 

«« What’s this ?—a letter written by Frank him- 
self, and never sent ?” 

The pity that a moment ago had filled Weaver 
suddenly vanished, and a fierce desire to escape 
detection had taken its place. 

““Why, yes,” he said; ‘“‘I remember Frank 
intended to invite Miss Willey to the opera for 
Thursday, but changed his mind, and I suppose 
did not send the letter. However, I am going 
down to inquire after him at noon, and if you 
will give me the letter, I’ll leave it with his 
mother.” 

«Yes, yes,” assented Mr. Wade, “ that’s a good 
idea.” 

But he still held it in his hand, while Weaver 
could hardly restrain his desire to snatch it away. 

“Tf I get the cursed thing in my own hand 
once,” he thought, “it will never be seen again.” 

Just then Jimmy entered. Catching sight of 
the letter in Mr. Wade’s hand, he exclaimed : 

«“Why, Mr. Weaver, you didn’t mail that letter 
that day !” 

Weaver turned pale. 

“You don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
he said, as Mr. Wade glanced up inquiringly. 

«Yes, I do,” Jimmy persisted; ‘that’s the 
letter Mr. Hepburn gave me to mail the day be- 
fore he got sick. Don’t you remember his saying 
that little cross was a secret-society sign ?” 

“Why didn’t you mail it, Jimmy ?” Mr. Wade 
interrupted, sternly. 

«‘ Why, sir, on my way to the office, Mr. Weaver 
took it from me, and said he’d mail it himself.” 

Jimmy had taken the letter from Mr. Wade’s 
hand, and turning it over, exclaimed : 

“It?s opened now !” 

There was no need to question Weaver; the 
look of bitter hatred he turned on Jimmy told his 
guilt more eloquently than any words. 

“Mr. Weaver, I am sorry for this,” Mr. Wade 
said, simply, and left the room. 
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His heart was very tender towards the poor boy 
be had seen that morning tossing restlessly from 
side to side, and still trying to murmur “ Bertha.” 

‘“*The name is the same,” he commented. “I'll 
take her the note and explain its delay. There 
may be a connection between this and his brain-: 
fever. God grant there is.” 

Hurriedly calling a cab, he drove to the address 
on the envelope, and was soon greeted by a young 
lady who responded to his inquiry for “‘ Miss Ber- 
tha Willey.” 

She was a very beautiful girl, but there was 
none of the gay brightness one would look for in 
a creature so young. She had an air of weariness 
like that which comes from long nights of sleep- 
lessness, and there was a suspicion of tears in her 
voice as she greeted her visitor. 

‘Is this your letter ?” he asked, abruptly. 

She looked at him rather haughtily an instant, 
then her whole air changed to one of intense 
eagerness as she caught sight of the address. 
“Yes,” she breathed, and in a moment had 
taken the note and devoured its contents. 

“Where did you get it ?” she asked, looking 
up, the pretty color that tinged her cheeks as she 
read dying out, and her little air of hauteur re- 
turning, though her eyes still danced, and there 
was a glad ring in her sweet voice. 

Ignoring her question, Mr. Wade said, sharply : 

‘*Do you know its writer is dying ?” 

“Dying !_ Frank !—oh, my darling !” 

‘There was no need to ask if this was the Ber- 
tha. Only one woman can utter a man’s name in 
that tone. The light and the color died out of her 
face in an instant, and a hard, strained look came 
in their place, more pitiful than any tears. She 
put her hand on her heart 2 moment, and then 
said, simply : 

“Take me to him, please.” 

“Get your hat,” Mr. Wade answered. 

But she only looked at him again and whis- 
pered : ‘* Take me to him.” 

Without a word more, he led her to the still 
waiting cab. 

On reaching the house, Mr. Wade left her in 
the hall and hurried up-stairs. A few swift words 
explained to the doctor who was below, and he 
hastened down. 

“You must be very quiet,” he said, gently, 
though the charge seemed unnecessary in greeting 
the almost stony figure that awaited him. ‘Sleep 
must come within an hour, or death or hopeless 
insanity will result; but go to him, look and 
speak quietly and naturally, and if it is you he is 
dying for (a shudder ran through the girl), we 
may save him yet.” 

The girl rose and went to the glass. ‘* Look 
and speak naturally.” Even in that hour of an 
guish she wondered if the face there was hers. 
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He would not know those pinched cheeks. those 
staring eyes and bloodless lips. She stood a mo- 
ment biting her lips, rubbed her cheeks, and then 
smiled at the glass. That wonderful thing, a wom- 
an’s love, had triumphed over nature, and with a 
smiling face she could meet Death himself, if 
smiles would help her in her desperate endeavor 
to rescue her beloved from his grasp. 

The doctor led the way to the sick-room, opened 
the door, and stood aside as she entered. Bertha 
swayed for an instant as she caught sight of the 
pitiful, wasted form extended before her; but 
again Love triumphed, and swiftly advancing to 
his bedside, she bent above the wistful eyes and 
said, clearly and softly : 

** Love, did you call me ?” 

For a moment the face looking into hers re- 
tained the eager, searching look it had worn for 
days ; then it died away, and one of perfect con- 
tent filled its place. 

« Bertha!’ the pinched lips tried to say. 

«Yes, Bertha,” she cooed, softly laying her 
cool lips on his; ‘and now, darling, shut your 
eyes. I will put my cheek against yours. and we 
will rest.” 

Like a tired child, he obeyed her, nestling his 
head on the cool, soft arm she slipped under it, 
while the peachy cheek that lay on his seemed to 
possess an almost magic power. 

“‘He is saved !’’ the doctor murmured to the 
happy, bewildered mother: and so it proved, for 
Frank Hepburn awoke—very weak, indeed, but 
rational, ‘‘ ready to drink a gallon of beef-tea, and 
be married that very afternoon,” he whispered, 
faintly. 

When Mr. Wade returned to the office, he found 
Weaver had drawn his pay and left. 

‘He knew I wouldn't keep him an hour,” Mr. 
Wade said, while relating the circumstance for 
tne hundredth time, at the Hepburn-Willey wed- 
dirg, two months later. ‘‘ What kind of a heart 
musi it be that would try to separate such a 
ecwsle as that !” 

And he glanced with almost fatherly pride at 
tae hendsome pair who were standing under a 
Aoral arch, receiving the congratulations their 
gziends were showering upon them. 

6 Bless my heart !” he added, softly ; ‘surely 
the engels themselves must smile on such wonder- 
“al love as theirs.” 


A Marserniars TARTARIN.— Marseillais (at 
tae foot of the Eiffel Tower, Paris)—*‘*'Then you 
can see a long way from the top of that thing ? 
Can you see Marseilles?” <‘* No, monsieur.” 
ifarsetilais (with smile of contempt, and putting 
his money back into his pocket)—*‘ Call that a 
cower ?? 


AN ARTIFICIAL 


FATE. 


“GIVE ME A LITTLE.” 


By M. A. RAFFALOVICH. 


Give me a little, that I may 
Believe that much is mine; 
Give me a moment of each day, 

Or write to me a line. 


A bird that sips a drop of dew 
Looks up and sees the sky, 
And after anything of you, 
O dearest, 50 do I. 
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By CLARENCE M. BouTeELLe. 
AUTHOR or ‘THE MAN OurtsibE,” ‘‘ His Missinc YEARS,” 
Erc., Ere. 
PART III. 


THE NATURAL HARVEST FROM AN 
ARTIFICIAL SEED-TIME, 
CHAPTER XXVI.—(CoNTINUED). 

Mott faced Ward like a queen—an avenging 
spirit—a tigress—a demon. He had never seen 
such passion in a human face before. He won- 
dered, vaguely, whether it was in his power to 
waken such a soul as hers to the power of love; 
he wondered what the doing of it would profit 
him if he could; he wondered if he dared ! 

“And you — you—” she cried —‘‘ have you 
killed him? Wave—you 2 

The man laughed aloud. The woman, almost 
hysterical, caught the fearful infection of his 
mirth—and laughed too. Whatever may be true 


| of Ward’s mind, his powers and capacities—it 


seems hard for any one to fall under his influence 
for long at a time, and appear quite sane! A 
moment later, the woman’s overwrought powers 
had given way; she sank, half fainting, into a 
chair, while the tears rolled down her cheeks in 
ashower. Ward, looking at her, wondered how 
soon she might need a doctor’s service again, 
mused on what he had gained from her phy- 
sician’s last visit, and laughed once more ! 

He hurried, though, to answer her question. 
It demanded an immediate answer, if one might 
judge by her manner. 

“I have not harmed him—not intentionally,” 
he said; “but an outraged law has found him. 
He killed a man. He must suffer for it. Horace 
Gleason and Robert Rorux are one !” 

**Worace Gleason—Robert Rorux!” she mut- 
tered, musingly. She could not understand it 
all, not now ; perhaps she never could. She only 
knew that the duality of Rorux’s life—or the 
identity of the lives of Rorux and Gleason— 
opened up before her soul a depth of depravity 
of which she had never dreamed. And Ward 
had gained much—gained almost infinitely, by 
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telling her what 
he had. He had 
gained by sharing 
his secret with 
her, as he would 
have gained by 
sharing any with 
her; all women 
like to be trusted 
—and doubting 
love sometimes 
has no better and 
surer argument 
than trust is. He 
had gained be- 
cause of the com- 
parison that she 
could not help 
making between 
the two men—the 
one, whose kind-_ 
ness had been her 
salvation, his face 
her ideal of dig- 
nity and good- 
ness, and _ his life 
a pattern for the 
wise to copy—but 
who had lived a 
double life, a liv- 
ing lie, and who 
had killed a man! 
—the other, a 
man with an evil 
face, a man with 
a distorted body, 
and with promise 
of being more and 
more ugly and re- 
pellent as the 
years went on— 
but a man against 
whom she knew 
nothing of wick- 
edness—treachery 
—deceit. A man who stood humbly by her side, 
and swore he loved her! He had gained, too, 
through another instinctive comparison she had 
made, if winning her, on any terms, could be— 
must be—counted gain ; she compared the sin she 
longed to commit, the weakness before whose pos- 
sibility she trembled, the deceit of which she was 
almost ready to be guilty, with the sin and weak- 
ness and deceit whicly must have been Robert 
Rorux’s daily companions for unnumbered years ; 
after what she had learned, that evening, it would 
be a very little thing to sell herself for Ward’s 
gold. She had almost lost her faith in-human 
nature ; she was losing her weak faith in herself. 


THE SERIAL STORY. 


And then, the man said that which turned the 
tide against him for a little. He let his eager 
egotism overreach itself. 

““T can offer you all that any man can,” he 
said, rashly. 

‘“* Except manhood,” she said, bitterly, in her 
heart, and swore it should never be. 

And then, while she was choosing the words 
in which she would tell him, as kindly and re- 
gretfully as possible, that her only answer was 
and must be, ‘‘ Vo /” he said that which won the 
day—that which gave him the victory—while it 
allowed her to think that she had not been van- 
quished—that she had bcen true and good, pure 
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and womanly—that she had not lowered herself, 
even in her own estimation—that she had let 
pity, not greed, settle the question forever. 

But I must not anticipate. 

Nor must I presume to judge the woman. 
Perhaps she was right ! 

«‘T—I need you so,” cried Ward ; ‘‘I need you 
—to make my life perfect—to make me a better 
and nobler man.” 

He looked it. He seemed to mean it. Carried 
away by the earnestness of the part he was play- 
ing, he was making his wooing real, at last. 
hen and there, had a clergyman or a magistrate 
been present, and the woman yielding, he would 
have married this penniless and nameless servant- 
gitl—this waif from the streets of the great city. 
Can I say aught that is stronger than that ? He 
would have left the future to take care of itself— 
he and Etta Elveys to take their chances. What 
more is there to say ? 

<*J—I need you so!” 

He had stated his best argument ; he had 
urged his strongest plea. Any man, saying the 
same, has done his last and best with any woman. 

She looked him squarely in the eyes. Her de- 
cision was made. He could have her—on certain 
terms! Ue looked into her eyes. He knew the 
central fact of her decision. And he would have 
her—on any terms! 

“T do not love you,” she said, quietly. 

“TI know that,” he replied, doggedly; “I 
never supposed you did. I have not asked that. 
Ido not ask it now—not yet. But—will you 
marry me ?” 

««There’s a man of my own station in life 
she began, her voice full of a proud humility. 

“<Curse Tom !” said Ward to himself; then he 
said aloud: ‘*I know what you mean—and the 
name of the man you mean. But he is not of 
your real rank in life, never has been, and never 
can be. Do you not know that you are out of 
place in a servant’s position—a servant’s garb ? 
And besides—you do not love Tom !” 

“No: I do not love Tom. But Pe 

“Well 2?” 

“T do love a man—a man whose love I shall 
never win.” 

Ward drew a long, deep breath. Mentally he 
vowed that he would be even—more than even— 
with that same man, if ever opportunity came 
his way. And as for this woman—ah! would he 
not tame her devilish pride for saying that ? 

But he answered, quietly enough, humbly 
enough : 

«© Yes, Mollie, I know. 
ley.” 

“Yes; I love Ralph Grantley,” said the woman, 
softly. 

«* But—will you marry me ?” reiterated Ward. 


3? 


You love Ralph Grant- 
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She rose. She came and stood by the table 
again. Once more she leaned upon it. Once 
more she bent forward—forward—until her face 
was on a level with his, and looked him in the 
eyes as though her soul would compel his to 
think with her, and do as she willed. 

“*T have told you a part of the truth,” she 
said ; “now I will tell you more. I had rather 
not marry you es 

She paused. 
sign. . 
*« But, if you will be content to take me as I 
am—if you will give me limitless time in which 
to learn to love you, and—and—banish the other 
love I gave unasked—if you will promise to be 
patient and uncomplaining if I find the lesson 
too hard for me to learn—if you will do all these 
things, and more—more—all that a woman might 
demand of the man who loved her—and the man 
she loved—why, then, if you care so much for 
me, if you need me so much——” 

She did not finish. She did not need to. His 
arms were around her, and she did not shrink 
from his embrace as much as you ‘might have 
expected. His lips met hers in a passionate kiss 
—one only—and one in which hers were only cold 
and passive. 

Then she turned from him, with a weary and 
pathetic little sigh, and went out from the room. 

It would not be pleasant to follow this man— 
out into the night—out to a restless vigil—after 
compassing this inconiparable infamy. It would 
not be pleasant to follow and watch the woman 


But he said no word—made no 


who has lost so much and gained so little. Let 
us leave them both alone. 
Events so happened as to thwart Ward. Tom, 


who so truly loved Mollie that he was determined 
she should not be betrayed by the villain who had 
won her promise, sought out Walter Wolf. To 
him, made more decent, since he married Mrs. 
Fox, than he was when we saw him follow Hor- 
ace Gleason home, Tom told enough of Mollie’s 
need to compel him to act. 

“The girl Rorux rescued from the streets is 
the one who is in danger,” said Tom, “and she 
is the one who was turned out by the Haggertys, 
after some one had taken her from the Ryans !” 

Wolf understood the pointed assertions. Te 
would try to make amends for the past. He did. 
He prevented the presence of the rascal who had 
been employed by a friend of Ward’s to personate 
a clergyman at the pretended marriage ; he se- 
cured the attendance of a real clergyman, a gen- 
tleman who had laid himself under obligations 
to him in the past, and so—Stephen Ward mar- 
ried Mollie! 

And—beholding an arch look she cast over her 
shoulder at him, when they were on board the 
steamer which was to take them to Europe—he 
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knew he had found the owner of the face of 
which Mrs. Fox’s had so strongly, though vaguely, 
reminded him! He had found her—and married 
her! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE LIGHT CONQUERS THE DARKNESS. 


Time went slowly to the imprisoned Gleason. 
But it went surely —inevitably. Grantley ex- 
hausted every device of which he could think to 
save his friend, and all failed. Petitions availed 
nothing ; remonstrances more than balanced them. 
Political influence—and Grantley found a way in 
which to use much—secured no more than post- 
ponement. Gleason’s execution was deferred 
twice ; the imprisonment stretched out to many 
weary months. But the time for the end came 
at last. The morrow would see him die. And 
all this time—as though doubting Grantley—he 
had refused to give him a hint regarding Etta 
Elveys’s probable hiding-place. 

And Grantley, despite the money he-had spent 
im the search, had found absolutely no clew. He 
had not thought to tell Gleason that Ward mar- 
ried Mollie; oh, no; he had never thought of 
that! If he had 

But he didn’t ! 

Ralph Grantley is in Gleason’s cell. It is their 
last afternoon together. For to-morrow—Gleason 
is to die. Silence falls. Grantley looks restlessly 
from the window. 

There’s a man across the street, yonder; he 
seems interested in the jail; he changes his posi- 
tion, so as to get a better view of the suggestive 
structure which ornaments the jail-yard. Inter- 
ested, and yet his eyes are averted. He seems to 
shrink from facing the jail and the yard ! 

The man is a stranger, undoubtedly ; there is 
nothing remarkable in that; the town is full of 
strangers. The only remarkable thing about him 
is the fact that he is not in hiding, somewhere, 
from the blistering heat which still fills the earth 
and sky—in spite of the night which is coming. 
The heat in the jail is almost intolerable ; it must 
be furnace-like out yonder ; there is only the one 
man in sight ; Grantley watches him lazily—won- 
dering why he is there and who he is. It is 
doubtful if Gleason, with his head bent down, 
has seen him at all. 

Neither man of the two has spoken for ten 
minutes. Grantley cannot remember what they 
said last. How the time is ranning—running 

And he can think of so little to say, so very 
little, unless he asks again where he can find Etta 
Elveys. He has so little to say—and he knows 
that to-morrow he will have thought of so much ! 

The man across the street suggests Robert Ro- 
rux to him; he can’t tell how. Sometimes he 
has almost forgotten that Horace Gleason and 


Robert Rorux are one—forgotten that the beard 
and wig which have escaped the shears and razor 
because of their owner’s plea for the health their 
protection affords are false anda sham. Now, 
though, he thinks of Robert Rorux; and a new 
thought, relating to to-morrow’s experiences, 
comes into his mind. 

‘«'They’ll discover your disguise—to-morrow.” 

Horace Gleason shivers—as though this Sum- 
mer heat had been suddenly transformed into a 
blast straight from the Polar Sea. 

“Yes,” he says. 

“It will be another point against you.” 

“*T—suppose—so. As though they hadn’t 
enough.” 

“None of them ever saw Robert Rorux.” 

“‘No; I suppose not.” 

“‘And so cannot recognize you.” 

“Of course not.” 

** Well, do you want it known you are Robert 
Rorux ? Shall I say, when—when—when it is 
all over, who you were ?” 

““No; there isn’t any stain against the—the— 
well not against the name of Robert Rorux. Let 
Horace Gleason die here ; let them guess, if they 
can, who else he was. But it is better Robert 
Rorux should die in South Africa——” 

He never finishes that sentence. Grantley 
springs upon him, catches him roughly by one 
shoulder, and shakes him as he might shake a 
sleeper he wished to waken. 

“* Gleason—Rorux !” he cries; ‘‘look—look— 
do you know that man? Do you recognize the 
slope of the shoulders—the stoop—the attitude— 
the——” 

‘II think I do; he is the man from whom 
you saved me—and—and—oh—my—God !” 

Grantley interrupts him, gaspingly : 

“The man to whom I sold the revolver !” 

“Ah? Let me see him better. Let me come 
to the window. ‘T'he—the man O merciful 
God! the man who rode with me the night Edwin 
Elveys died !” says Gleason, in a hoarse whisper. 

The eyes of the two men meet. Their hands 
touch and clasp, for a moment. 

«There is hope after to-morrow,” says Ralph 
Grantley. 

“There may be,” responds Gleason. 

Grantley calls the turnkey. He hurries from 
the cell. He meets the sheriff in the hall. 

«‘ Arrest that man across the street,” he com- 
mands. 

The sheriff obeyed. Taken by surprise, Walter 
Wolf stammeringly confesses. Before nigit-fa!l 
the Governor’s telegram has set Horace Gleascn 


free. 
* * * * * * 


I cannot write at length regarding Etta El veys’s 
two years of prosaic life—or was it three ?—at 
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Elveys’ Sands. Let me state the remarkable, 
leaving the other scenes to your fancy to fill. 

Jack brought her the news of the arrest of 
Gleason for her father’s murder. She decided 
not to return home, to appear as a witness in the 
case, unless it became actually necessary. Jack 
promised to keep himself posted regarding events 
in America; she shrank from the knowledge, and 
he agreed to tell her the details only if cireum- 
stances made it imperative. 

One night—the night that Jack told her of 
Gleason’s conviction—Etta Elveys had a caller. 
It was no other than Stephen Ward. He made 
his call seem natural; he was in England; he 
heard of her residence at Elveys’ Sands; so he 
had called ; that was all. 

He called again and again—always as a friend 
—never hinting, either in word or manner, at a 
desire to be more. Ile lied to her regarding him- 
self, his past and his present, and quite won her 
friendship and her pity. 

He won Sir Arthur’s respect, and succeeded in 
puzzling Jack, who rather doubted the genuine- 
ness of the man and his manner. 

And—time dragged on. 

Time dragged on. Jack was married. Sir 
Arthur was found dead in his bed one morning. 
Later, Jack and his wife chose Australia as their 
future home, and Etta purchased Elveys’ Sands 
for herself. 

Tt is Etta Elveys’s last day at the Sands. Almost 
two weeks ago Jack told her that Horace Gleason 
would be hanged the next day. And she had said 
she was satisfied. 

Jack and his wife left the Sands yesterday, en 
route for their new home. Etta herself will leave 
in an hour or two. 

Etta Elveys is greatly dispirited this morning. 
Considering all things, it is not greatly to be won- 
dered at that she is. Last night was one of tem- 
pest and elemental rage; a superstitious person, 
in her place, might almost have feared that the 
uneasy spirit of the woman who laid the curse 
upon her race was abroad in the blinding rain 
and the moaning wind, hunting for some way in 
which to get at her and wreak a tardy vengeance 
upon her in return for the old-time crime which 
not all the blood and tears of hundreds of years 
have sufficed to wipe away and wash out. But she 
gets away safely, makes the railway journey with- 
out incident worthy of mention, goes aboard the 
steamer, and to her room—and to sleep. 

% * * Pa * 

Stephen Ward went down to the wharf to sce 
Jack off. A message was intrusted to him for Etta. 
Aiter that, not knowing the truth, and fully be- 
hioving that Gleason had been hanged, he found 
an unscrupulous printer who prepared, at his dic- 
tation, a lying slip, counterfeiting one actually 


cut from a newspaper, with which to deceive and 
defraud Etta Elveys. 
Jack’s letter read as follows : 


‘Dear Erra: The news from America is marvelous. 
You must not fail to read every word of the slip I inclose. 
Shall you try to hate Horace Gleason as much after this 
as you used to do? Or will you forgive him and pity 
him ? 

““T send this by our mutual friend, Mr. Stephen Ward, 
who will give you, verbally, the expression of my ow 
and Alice’s love. Your friend, Jack Exveys.” 


* * * * * 


When Etta first went on deck, late in the even 
ing of the second day out, she met Stephen Ward. 

Perhaps the darkness favored him. Surely 
he had never seemed to look so well—so strong— 
so straight—so good. His presence, here, now, 
somehow filled her with a sense of protection. 

Before she knew what she was doing, she was 
on her feet. ‘Before her wandering faculties had 
quite returned, he had both her hands clasped in 
his. Clasped? Tightly? Warmly? And for 
long ? Oh, no! Clasped with a carefully con- 
sidered pressure, with just friendship’s warmth 
and fervor, and for a matchlessly measured inter- 
val of time—ere he let them go again! After 
that, reader mine, it needs no argument to make 
me sure that the devil is patient—always patient 
—very patient ! 

“IT have a message for you,” he said. Pity 
shone in his eyes. <A little tremor shook his 
voice. 

“Ah?” She could trust herself to say no 
more. She was already bending her soul to the 
blow she felt was coming—in some way—from 
some quarter. She was already mutely wonder- 
ing whether it was greater than she could bear. 
She was wondering whether this man at her side 
would help her to find it easier. 

“From Jack,” he said, simply, and put the 
message in her hand. He offered his arm, sup- 
ported her to where a light fell strongly, then 
turned abruptly away. ‘I'll leave you by your- 
self for a little,” he said, hoarsely: “it—-it is 
better so.” 

She bowed, and turned to the message. 

Instinctively, though not, perhaps, doubtingly, 
she examined the envelope addressed to her. He> 
senses were so alert, her wits were so keen, that a 
forgery or a fraud must have been a clever one 
indeed to have cheated her. And this, though it 
was only an intuitive prudence—and not suspi- 
cion at all—which actuated her every action. 

Jack’s writing—beyond a doubt. She would 
have taken her oath to that, even if life, or some- 
thing better, depended on that being true instead 
of false. 

She opened the note, and read it through. A 
strange note—a note to make her tremble, as 
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nothing Jack had ever done before had had the | each other; the scissors which had cleanly cut the 
power to make her do. slip she was to read had marred the beauty and 
us She took the slip of paper. She turned it over, | integrity of the unimportant matter on the other 
first, a thing not one individual in a thousand | side of the leaf; am I not right in saying that 


‘DO YOU UNDERSTAND ?” 


would have done, perhaps, and saw what every | that is always true? She saw that two articles 
one has seen, doubtless, who has ever read a clip- | had been spoiled to the end that she might read 
ping from a newspaper—saw that the columns on | one ; here was the end of something on English 
the two sides of the sheet were not quite opposite | politics; here was the beginning of something on 
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polar exploration ; she cared nothing for either. 
She could not have been hired to read either. 
Unless she had already seen and read the issue of 
the great newspaper from which Jack had cut the 
slip to send her, there was not the slightest likeli- 
hood she ever would. Jf—she—had—not 

If—she—had. 

Those were the two alternatives! Those were 
the two things to which the mind of the man 
bent itself as he stood in the shadows and watched 
her. Much depended on the answers to the ques- 
tions: Does she know the truth ? Will she credit 
a lie ? 

Much? All! And, in a minute or two, he 
would know. She was turning the paper over 
again! She was beginning to read : 


‘““A TERRIBLE CRIME!! 
‘A Fearrun Error! 


‘‘Horace Gleason was hanged here yesterday” (says 
the Riverdell Intelligencer) ‘‘for the murder of the late 
ion. Edwin Elveys. He had been fairly tried, and, al- 
though convicted on purely circumstantial evidence, not 
more than one person ever seemed to doubt his guilt. A 
young gentleman by the name of Grantley—Ralph Grant- 
ley—asserted his own belief in the man’s innocence, and 
labored hard for his pardon. 

“Mr. Grantley, with the sheriff and a clergyman, ac- 
companied the doomed man to the scaffold. Gleason re- 
asserted his innocence, said that he believed he knew the 
name of the man who was actually guilty, though the 
lack of means to prove it made the mentioning of his sus- 
picions utterly useless. ‘Some time, when I am in my 
grave,’ he ‘said, sadly, ‘you will know that the law was 
wrong—and that I was right!’ 

‘“sJT—I expect a message from the Governor,’ said 
Grantley, to the sheriff, his face pale as death. ‘ Will you 
wait a little ?’ 

‘<The sheriff waited, until it seemed folly to wait longer. 
He waited, until the imposition of such a mental strain— 
the giving of such a baseless hope toa dying man—seemed 
the refinement of a needless cruelty. He sprung the trap! 
The drop fell! The body of Horace Gleascn shot down- 
ward! His neck was broken by the fall! He died in- 
stantly ! 

“ And then—then—— 

‘‘ How can pen write it? How can type tell it? 
can the human mind endure the horror of it ? 

“Ralph Grantley laid his hand on the sheriff’s arm. 

“Oh, my God,’ he gasped, ‘why did you not tell me 
when the time for the end had really come? Why did 
you not say you would wait no longer? [—TJ killed Edwin 
Hlocys, and-——” 


How 


Etta did not scream, did not cry out, did not 
do any of those preliminary things one would ex- 
pect a fainting woman to do. She simply fainted 
dead away, and Stephen Ward was too late to 
cacen her in his arms. 

«“ You—you didn’t call for help ?” she ques- 
tioned, yhen she had regained consciousness. 

«- No,” he replied. 

She thanked him. 
lig that had so stricken her. 
tossed it into the sea. 


She held out the printed 
He took it, and 


‘What shall I do ?” she pleaded ; “‘ what car 
I do ?” 

Then his passion shone in his eyes and quivered 
in his voice. 

“‘ Marry me—marry me,” he cried, ‘‘and show 
the man who murdered your father how little he 
has hurt you—you—by his damning treachery, 
and “4 

A sob shook her, but her eyes were tearless. 
The fiend had paid a terrible price. But it was 
enough. 

«*Thank you,” she groaned ; “‘I—I—J will!” 

She staggered away from him, eluding the 
kisses he longed to give. She went below, and 
then 

It was Mollie who started up from a shadowy 
place upon the deck and confronted him. 

But—what could she do? She, a divorced wo- 
man, made so by a cruel trick with which Ward 
now taunted her, could threaten—threaten and 
do no more. He could safely dare her to do her 


worst. 
% * * * * 


Robert Rorux met Mollie soon after her return. 
He gathered the story of the wrongs she had suf- 
fered from the woman’s almost incoherent ray- 
ings. He learned, too, that Etta Elveys was stay- 
ing at the Rorux mansion, and that she would 
soon marry Stephen Ward. Of course he was 
able to send her a message which put an end 
to all that, and sent her to the home of Mrs. 
Fox to await his coming—and the explanations 
he could offer. 

In the evening, on his way to meet Etta, Glea- 
son turned a corner and stood face to face with 
Ward. That was a stormy scene. Ward pleaded 
for a chance to win Etta’s love. Gleason utterly 
refused to aid him further. In marrying Mollie, 
he had released Gleason from his promise. 

And then—suddenly 

A sudden flash! A sound as though heaven 
and earth were coming together! A tearing of 
tender flesh and a crashing of solid bone! The 
sound of hurrying footsteps, carrying away a man 
to hunt for a place in which to hide from the 
hurt of a curse like Cain’s! And—and 

Horace Gleason, mortally wounded, as he him- 
self well knew, eyes and sight gone utterly, groped 
here and there to find the right corner, the right 
street, the right way. 

**God grant me life until I can reach home— 
home!” he groaned, as he reeled and staggered 


down the street. 
Let a thousand men be shot, where Horace Glea- 


son was, and as he was—a thousand men as they 
will average in this sorry world of ours—and [ll 
venture to guess that five hundred of them shall 
fall dead—without a word or a cry ; four hundred 
will shriek for help, temporary help, at once, and 
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will get it; ninety will stumble into the arms 
of the police within a block ; nine will die on 
the way, sturdy hope in their hearts to the very 
last, perhaps, but unavailing hope nevertheless ; 
one will find home—and keep his senses until the 
outer door has opened to him ; one out of a thou- 
sand—only one—as Horace (Gleason did! 

And when Robert Rorux 

Robert Rorux ? do you ask ? 

Yes, Robert Rorux. For, long, long before he 
reaches the house he has determined to reach, 
unless death meets him with its imperative sum- 
mons on the way, the wig and beard which made 
Horace Gleason Horace Gleason —torn, bloody, 
lost to all the shape and beauty they once had, 
are stamped and beaten into the filth of the 
street. It was Horace Gleason who started ; but 
he threw Horace Gleason away ; henceforth, while 
he lives, he is Robert Rorux, and Robert Rorux 
only ; and, if he dies on the threshold, or—less 
fortunate—is found dead somewhere in the street 
—he has determined that it is as Robert Rorux 
he shall die. So that 

I go back to say what I commenced to say: 

When Robert Rorux has done what he has 
done, never ask me again whether or not he be- 
lieved in the reality of the Curse of the House of 
Elveys! And:-—— 

I'd rather not have to give my own opinion re- 
gardin 9. at! 


* * * 


It is morning—a bright morning. ‘‘A good 
morning in which to die,” Robert Rorux has 
said ; ‘‘a good morning in which to leave dark- 
ness—and to find light again.” 

It is almost a week since Robert Rorux came 
staggering home, almost a week since he fainted 
at the door, almost a week since his sister found 
him there—and knew him. It is almost a week 
since Mrs. Wolf and Mollie, with Etta to help a 
little, carried him in and laid him on Horace 
Gleason’s bed; almost a week since, when he 
eame to his senses, something in his voice struck 
home to her wondering heart, and told the land- 
lady, who had had Horace Gleason as a lodger for 
years, that he and Robert Rorux are one. It is 
almost a week since the doctor came, dressed the 
frightful wound Ward’s vengeful bullet made, and 
sadly shook his head—almost a week since he said 
there would be, for this suffering man, no light 
again this side the world where there is naught 
elss—and darkness for but a few days, a very few 
days, in this. 

It is almost a week that this slowly dying man 
has lain here. An ocean steamer is coming in. 
They hope they have made no miscalculations 
in deciding that Ralph Grantley may be on 
board. If he is, they may see him in an hour 
or two. Robert Rorux wishes—oh, so much—to 


see him before he must die. To see him? Did 
I say that? It is just what Robert Rorux said. 
But he means, by the word, less than you or I 
would mean—or more! From eyes which age 
cannot dim, nor death kill, Robert Rorux is 
seeing things that no earthly eyes, framed in 
orbits of frail and perishable bone, ever saw or 
ever can. He can see things, I doubt not, that 
no one ever saw when lying further from the sway- 
ing edge of the sombre veil between this world 
and the world which is to come than he lies now. 
He can look into the future, this morning, as 
easily and as accurately as you can look into the 
past. Aside from the infinite gain which comes 
when death has actually been suffered, it is not 
all loss to die; it is not all terrible, going down 
to the gates of the silent world, without hope of 
return, when one finds, somewhere, somehow, 
suddenly, an access of power of which he never 
knew nor dreamed—just as the brain chills— 
chills~-chills—and the heart slackens—slackens 
—stops! See? See? I said see, as he did, and 
we both mean it! Come here, after a little, and 
put your face close to his—your brain near enough 
to-his to feel through it and think with it, and 
judge how truly he sees. See ? He will see Ralph 
Grantley, this morning—see him as clearly as you 
or I may see him a dozen years down the future— 
whether that young man comes in at the door, 
yonder, while he lives, or does not ! 

It is almost a week since Robert Rorux told 
Mrs. Wolf that Mollie is her daughter, though 
he wasn’t quite sure, when he told her, that that 
was necessary. He thinks that if the two women 
were to stand, together, in front of a mirror, that 
they would need no further evidence. He has 
said nothing to his sister regarding Walter Wolf. 
He is not sure whether she knows, or does not. 
He hopes she does not know, and never will, the 
fate which must be his—the ordeal through which 
he must pass. 

It is almost a week since Etta Elveys came in to 
see him—almost a week since something of the 
same nervous thrill, shorn of its cruel pain, ran 
through his nerves as rioted there when he opened 
the newspaper he now knows she sent. 

«¢ You—you were happy at Elvyeys’ Sands ?” he 
asked—almost a week ago. 

“«T was.” 

«And never regretted going ?” 

“« Never.” 

“‘ Etta Elveys, did Stephen Ward wish to marry 
you ?” 

“We did,” 

« Thank—God—thank i 

«Thank God? Why ?” 

«Because I am right—vright! Because the 
dream in my heart—the hope in my soul—which 
helped me home from where murder’s cowaraly 
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blow fell, is true—true! 
the race that laid the curse, and—and 

“Well, that is not all. That does not kill the 
curse.” , 

“‘No, but listen. If your father wronged me, 
which I sometimes doubt, I freely and fully for- 
give him—for your sake, and for the sake of the 
dead woman I loved.” 

“Yes? Well?” 

“‘T love life. But I am dying—dying—hbecause 
of what I have done for you.” 

«Yes! yes! And—and Pa 

«<One thing remains. One way remains. Marry 
me, Etta Elveys—marry me. It is loveless—un- 
selfish—I do it simply for a dead woman’s sake.” 

She laid her hand in his. 

«‘T will marry you, Robert Rorux,” she said, 
gravely, ‘‘ and unselfishly and unlovingly. That 
which I do, I do for the sake of Ralph Grantley.” 

“« And for the sake of the countless generations 
of those in whose veins the noble tide of the re- 
deemed and disinthralled Elveys blood shall flow 
forever,” he says, softly. 

He feels her hand flush in his. 
not draw it away. 

And so they were married! It is a conclusion 
that many readers like to find at the ends of their 
stories, I believe. Ithink it is a little different, 
in its relation to this story, from what the state- 
ment usually is in relation to others, aside from 
the fact that it isn’t by any means the conclusion. 

They were married. That was almost a week 
ago. Robert Rorux has been waiting—waiting 
ever since—waiting patiently—waiting for the 
end. 

“Do you know who did it ?” has been asked 
himn—asked him more than once—as some tender 
hand has been laid on his aching head, and drawn 


But she does 


caressingly over the blackness that was once sight. , 


“<T know,” he has said. But he has not told. 

He never will. They may imagine as they will. 
They may conclude as they must. One of the 
resolutions he formed during that blind search for 
home was the resolve that he would never shorten 
nor lessen Ward’s chances for repentance. And 
he never will. An artificial fate may have a life- 
time in which to find its better self. 
, He lies here very quiet—so quiet, sometimes, 
thet they wonder whether the end has come at 
fast. And they creep up to his bedside, to find 
him ready with some kindly word of cheer and 
cormicrt. 

There are opiates to ease his pain, and I am 
reaay to admit that the nervous centres present 
fentestic mental pictures, sometimes, under the 
purely material chemical influence of the complex 
alkaloids. But, if any one ventures the opinion 
that this man’s visions, as he pauses on the very 
boundary-iine of a world in which matter is only 
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au name and chemistry an impossibility, are any 
less than prophetic, I ask permission to differ. 

And what does he see ?; What is the future ? 

I am not quite certain I should say. But I will 
write a little of it. 

Ife sees Walter Wolf die on the scaffold, with- 
out a friend or a relative near him. He feels that 
the darkest shadow that ever fell upon his sister’s 
life has fallen under the vanquishing power of the 
light—and he is content. 

He sees Stephen Ward cut off from his hopes 
of the Gleason and the Rorux wealth without a 
cent, the Gleason will inoperative—since it was 
made before the other, and Gleason and Rorux 
were the same—and the Rorux will failing in 
Ward’s case, because, under its terms, « wife in- 
herits first! 

He sees Ralph Grantley marry Etta, their mut- 
ual love and trust confirmed and strengthened 
by the shadows through which they have passed. 
He sees them happy in the home which is his gift 
to the woman who wears—for almost a week—the 
honorable name which is his. He sees Etta’s 
children romp and play in the great halls of the 
Rorux mansion, the house he bitterly built in 
memory of a dead love he could not forget—the 
house he gave to the woman he saved for her dead 
mother’s sake. Later, when the years have come 
and gone, he sees Ralph Grantley called to posi- 
tions of honor and trust ; he sees Etta preside in 
her home when the wisest and most powerful 
gather at her table—come to listen to the wisdom 
and the wishes of the great statesman, Ralph 
Grantley, that they may hurry in an early to- 
morrow to do his bidding—and so elevate and 
benefit mankind. 

He sees Black and Gray and White compla- 
cently proud of the success of the boy who grew 
up among them in the little village of Riverdell, 
and full of a fixed belief that their words, their 
wisdom, and a careful imitation of their manners 
and study of their characteristics and virtues, 
have, more than aught else in the world, made 
Ralph Grantley the great Ralph Grantley he is! 
He sees Black and Gray and White —and he 
smiles in spite of his pain—smiles in spite of the 
fact that his feet are already in the border-flood 
of the dark river! And I am sure no opiate 
prompted the smile ! 

Ife sees old John Grantley, the proudest father 
under the sun, and he stretches out his hands, 
aimlessly, gropingly, along the white counter- 
pane. It is hard—hard—this feeling that Ralph’s 
hands are so far away, he cannot reach them— 
touch them—when he has done so much for 
Ralph, and Ralph for him. 

He sees Ralph and Etta and the children, big 
and little, come in the Summer, sometimes, when 
the great statesman can find a short vacation from 
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his official cares and duties, to gladden and en- 
liven the sombre old house on the hill—over be- 
yond Riverdell. There is laughter in the gloomy 
old rooms, and shouts on the lawn; the dying 
man sees and hears, and he smiles again—feebly 
and faintly. In the evenings, sometimes, he sees 
Ralph and Etta siip away from the happy chil- 
dren, and go to where the dead sleep away the 
years between now and the Judgment. One— 
two—three! Ah? Canit be? The third grave 
is his own. Etta, kindlier, more thoughtful and 
more daring than another woman would have 
been, has laid the body of the man whose name 
was her strength and protection—for—for almost 
a week—just where he will be by Elaine’s side in 
the great day of the Resurrection. The dying 
man smiles again, and thanks God. 

He sees, years in the hurrying future, the chil- 
dren of the woman he has served and saved study- 
ing in the grand old library where he slaved and 
suffered. One—two—three—four Ah? he 
cannot count them, they are so many, and each 
new one, as he passes before his mental vision, 
has some new grace of face or form—some new 
charm of character. One they call Robert Rorux 
—Robert Rorux Grantley—and the man says the 
name over to himself, softly, again and again. It 
is pleasant to know, while he lies here and waits 
for the end, that they will love him in his grave— 
that they will not forget him when he is gone ! 

There is another lad, a year or two younger 
than Robert, a lad with will and determination 
written in every line of his strong and handsome 
face—a lad with large and dreamy eyes, and a 
retrospective look in them—a boy, who seems to 
instinctively see all that happens, to weigh events, 
judge causes and predict results—a lad who could 
never stoop to meanness or dishonor, and who 
would bear unflinchingly the results of any error 
into which he might fall. His parents, with fine 
discernment and rare good judgment, caught 
some vague and indistinct glimpse of the latent 
character in his baby face and soul, in the long- 
ago years when he was young, and named him for 
aman who never lived! Horace Gleason, they 
call him. ‘‘ Horace Gleason—Horace Gleason,” 
whispers the dying man to himself; he is sure he 
loves this child best of all. And so far, all is 
sure ! 

He sees his sister, older, wiser, the fires of un- 
wise passion burned out in her heart, and the 
ashes of the consuming fires scattered to the 
winds of oblivion, happy in her home life, living 
the years of her old age in the luxury his gift to 
her has made possible. Ile thinks she does not 
know her husband’s fate ; he hopes she does not ; 
but he is not sure. He believes she waits, not 
anxiously, not expectantly, but patiently and re- 
signedly, for the step that is impossible—for the 


face and the hand that drop to dust in a felon’s 
grave. He believes that not love nor hate, but 
only friendliness and free forgiveness, would meet, 
at her door-way, the man he knows can never 
come. He believes—believes But he is not 
sure. 

He sees Mollie, lifted above want, freed from 
the danger which filled her soul with dismal 
dreams of the wharves, and of the swift swirl of 
black waters under and beyond them, rising from 
the ashes of her dead past into beauty and grace 
again. He sees Tom—faithful Tom—— But 
no, he is not quite sure of that. NoramI. It 
—it may be. And it maybe that it is only the 
spirit of the drug which drags at his senses, the 
soul of the morphine—or possibly the disorganiz- 
ing power of the death which comes so fast. 

He sees Stephen Ward, watching at midnight 
at the Riverdell bridge, but he cannot quite lopk 
over into the waters to see what is there. And, 
after all, what matters it ? ' 

He sees Stephen Ward creep home—home ‘to 
the old house in which his early life was spent— 
and seat himself by the open fire, while the night 
grows old. He sees him throw fresh fuel on the 
fire—much fuel—though the night is full of: a 
torrid heat, and every window and door is tightly 
closed. He sees him bend his ill-favored face 
nearer the fearful heat, and spread his thin, 


gaunt hands over the tossing blaze. And the 
wretch shivers—shivers—SHIVERS ! 
No door opens. No window is ajar. There .is 


no footstep on the rickety floor. But some one 
—something—so vague and thin and indistinct 
that it casts no shadow, obscures no object, has 
entered and found a seat opposite Stephen Ward. 
What is it ? 

I do not know. Nor does Robert Rorux. 

The spirit of the dead woman who was kind te 
Stephen Ward, no matter what was true of her 
husband’s treatment of him? Or the shadow of 
his own lost soul ? 

Or only the masterly might of opium—in the 
brain at which the vision demands admittance ? 

I have my opinion. You may have yours. 
But 

What matters it ? 

«An artificial fate ?” he hears Ward mutter; 
‘fan artificial fate? It was natural—natural— 
and I have only myself to blame for it—only my- 
self to blame! O God—God—how many thor- 
sand lives must I live again, in how many hun- 
dred ages, ere I reach the level which might haye 
been mine to-night—if I had wisely taken the 
chances which were mine ?” 

He sees Ward rise, and creep slowly to the 
door, never removing his eyes from the ghostly 
shape sitting beyond the fire on his hearth-stone 
—never turning his back to it. 
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He sees him creep out—out into the night—and 
he follows him. Is it a man he is following, or a 
beast, or only a feverish fancy of an overstimu- 
lated brain ? God help him, he cannot tell. He 
is not quite sure that dissolution is not playing 
fantastic tricks with a failing brain. He is not 
quite certain that he must not wait a little—say 
a. quarter of an hour—until his heart does not 
beat nor his brain think—before he can really see 
and know again ! 

He follows Ward along the path where we went 
with him in a certain June morning long ago. 
He has never seen his form so crooked, his back 
so bent, his arms so long and lean and gaunt, his 
teeth so white and fang-like, behind his drawn 
lips.. Down into a lovely valley, and—and 
Is Ward down on all fours, running snarling up 
the path, as a wolf might run? Or is this a 
phantasm that only a brain in which the poisoned 
venous blood is beginning to settle and stagnate 
could possibly see ? 

A veil, like a dense cloud, seems to settle—set- 
tle—between him and Ward, and he knows he 
shall see him no more. It is not given him to 
know whether Ward finds repentance and peace, 
or lives to regret only that his worst baseness 
failed. And—save to Stephen Ward himself— 


what matters tt? 
* * * * * 


The outer door opens and shuts! There are 
hurrying steps in the outer hall! There is the 
sound of an anxious voice, making hushed in- 
quiries and whispering hurried pleas for informa- 
tion. 

The dying man raises himself upon his-elbow. 
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‘‘He—he has come,” he says; ‘Ralph has 
come—and—and——” 

Etta’s arm is slipped beneath his head. Gently 
she lays him down upon the pillow. Then she 
stoops, impulsively, and presses her lips to his. 

“Thank God, I am blind !” whispers the man, 
softly. ‘‘If I could see—see—I might wish to 
live ; now, i am willing to die. Now, I can im- 
agine that Elaine’s lips touched mine, and can be 
glad to go to her.” 

Etta slips silently from the room. Ralph’s 
arms are about her. Her lips feel his kisses rain- 
ing passionately down upon them. He does not 
know whose lips touched hers not a minute since. 
He need not know. And he never will. 

“‘Ts—is there no hope ?” he asks, tremulously. 

“‘ None,” she replies, with a tearful sob. 

Each is earnest, honest, eager ; both would give 
any effort— make any sacrifice —wait vainly for 
one another a long life through—to save to life 
and usefulness the dying man in the room close 
at hand. . 

They enter together, softly, silently. The gaunt 
right hand of Robert Rorux, half open, is stretched 
far down upon the white coverlet, as though offer- 
ing welcome and demanding greecting—but it does 
not move. Ralph raises it, reverently, and lets it 
fall again. All is silence in the room. 

He bends forward anxiously. He lays his hand 
on the brow of the man lying there, and lets it 
rest caressingly there for a moment or two. 

Then he rises, turns, faces Etta. His eyes are 
full of tears. His voice is broken and anguishci. 


“© The light has conquered the darkness,” he 
says, solemnly. 
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THERE is some chance that in a not very re- 
mote future the oft-talked-of project of making 
asea-port of Paris will be realized. A parliament- 
ary committee was appointed to study and inves- 
tigate the question by the last Chamber, and the 
report, which has just been issued, is highly fa- 
vorable to the plans of the engineers. The Re- 


porter states that the Government by no means 
thinks the project one that cannot be carried out, 
but is of opinion that it can be accomplished 
effectively at no distant date. The committee 
therefore intends to call upon the Chamber to 
yote upon the adoption of the Bill called ‘* Paris 
port de mer,” which provides for the deepening 
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of the Seine between Rouen and the capital. In | of larger war-vessels might easily be dispatched 
the meantime, it may be noted that the proposed | from Havre to the outskirts of Paris, and their 
dredging of the river between the cities men- | action—in conjunction with that of powerful 
tioned would be not only useful in a commercial, | forts, with which the city is now nearly encircled 
but also in a strategical, way. In the event of | —would do serious damage to an invading force. 
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GOOD’ OLD ERIN! 


She—‘‘ Bur nEauity, you Know, Mr. O'Suuxivan, I NEVER GAVE YOU THE SLIGHTEST ENCOURAGEMENT. TELL 
ME WHAT IT IS YOU COMPLAIN OF IN MY TREATMENT OF YOU.” 

He—‘‘TuHatT YOU MAKE YOURSELF PERFECTLY CHARMING AND AGREEABLE TO ME WHENEVER I SEE YOU, AND THEN, 
DIRECTLY A FELLOW’S BACK’S TURNED, YOU LAUGH IN HIS FACE.” 


another siege of Paris, only small river gun-boats Such a fleet, for instance, might well be utilized 
of the stamp designed by M. Frederic Passy would | in the neighborhood of St. Denis—through which 
be available for reconnaissance or other military | the Seine runs—for, as military men know, the 
duty on the Seine. If, however, the streain were | weakest point in the fortified girdle of Paris lies 
deepened and widened in certain parts, a flotilla | exactly in that direction. 
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‘© MADE A LOLD FRONT, AND TURNING, ADVANCED TOWARD THE LURKING FOE.” 


A THRILLING EXPERIENCE WITH A COUGAR. 


By J. M. BALTIMORE. 


ONE of the most savage, and, at the same time, 
skulking and cowardly, of the wild animals met 
with in the States of Oregon and Washington, is 
the cougar (/elis concolor). This animal makes 
its home far up among the rugged declivities of 
the Cascade and Coast Range of mountains, along 
the densely timbered foot-hills and spurs, and 
amidst the heavy forests and impenetrable thick- 
ets of the valleys. In size, form and disposition, 
the cougar is almost identical with the panther. 
His coat of long hair is yellow, with a strong sug- 
gestion of white. In fact, the belly of the animal 
is almost entirely white, though rather muddy in 
hue. Among hunters, the cougar is generally 
known as the “California lion.” Quite often 
these animals are killed measuring nine or ten 
feet from tip to tip. 

Notwithstanding the rapid settlement of Ore- 
gon and Washington during the past twelve or 
fifteen years, the fierce cougar has not only held 
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its own, but has constantly multiplied. Long, 
cold, severe Winters often drive them forth from 
their mountain fastnesses, and sharp hunger com- 
pels them to seek for prey in the open regions and 
valleys. Though naturally cowardly and skulking, 
the cougar grows bold as a lion when pressed 
sorely by biting hunger. Under these circum- 
stances, the animal will not hesitate to attack 
and kill hogs, sheep, calves and colts. He has 
even been known to destroy grown cattle and 
horses. Nothing is more agreeable to his palate 
than chickens, geese and ducks. On his noc- 
turnal, predatory prowls, the cougar generally 
makes a rapacious descent on the hen - roosts. 
One of the unmistakable indications of the un- 
welcome presence of the blood-thirsty intruder 
is the loud squealing of the hogs, the squalling 
and cackling of the chickens, and the plaintive 
quacking of the ducks. 

Great destruction to animals and loss to farmers 
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and stock - raisers, result from the cougar’s re- 
peated and remorseless ravages. Matters finally 
reach such a state that a general hunt is or- 
ganized. ‘Twenty, thirty or even fifty hunters 
band together, and wage a war of extermination. 

Deer, and other smaller animals, are generally 
the victims of the cougar in his remote mountain 
and forest home. But, as the deer grow less nu- 
merous year by year, and these carnivorous creat- 
ures multiply and increase, they grow more and 
more bold, and gradually seek the haunts of man. 
During the past year, it is estimated that several 
thousand head of sheep, hogs, cattle and horses 
have fallen a prey to these fierce marauders. So 
rapid and wide-spread have these depredations 
grown, that the State Legislature has passed a 
law offering a bounty of five dollars for every 
cougar-scalp captured. 

Captain A. H. Davidson, of Washington, re- 
cently had a thrilling experience with one of these 
savage animals, and a very narrow escape from 
being mangled and devoured. He narrated his 
exciting adventure to the writer, as follows: 
“*Some months ago I had occasion to go from a 
point a long distance up on the Cowlitz River, 
across the country toward the line of the railroad. 
For most of the distance the road, or, rather, 
trail, led through a rough, wild country, which 
was generally covered with heayy forests, and 
tangled, impenetrable thickets of underbrush. 
More than forty miles were to be traversed. I 
started very early—shortly after daylight. I was 
mounted on a small Indian pony, of a scrubby, 
ignoble breed. Lest I should not be able to ac- 
complish the journey in one day, or might not be 
able to reach some cabin along the route, I had 
taken the precaution to strap a pair of white 
blankets behind my saddle. The only weapons I 
had were a small pocket-pistol (single barrel) and 
a small two-edged dirk. 

“‘On starting, I had noticed that my pony was 
slightly lame. Thinking he would get over it 
when warmed up on the road, I pushed ahead. 
However, the lameness increased, and before 
noon I found that I should have to abandon the 
horse and make the remainder of the journey on 
foot, if another animal could not be obtained. 
No horse could be procured for ‘love or money,’ 
and so leaving the crippled pony and the saddle 
at a logger’s ranch, I pushed on, carrying my roll 
of blankets on my back. 

‘“‘The trail wound around through dense, 
gloomy forests. So thick and so tall were the 
trees that the lofty, interlacing branches over- 
head shut out the sun's rays, and much of the 
light of day. Through a sort of sombre twilight 
I pushed on. Before I had covered many miles, 
I began to feel a sort of sense of uneasiness—a 
singular presentiment of evil foreboding. Still, 
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I crowded forward, striving to drive out the 
thought by thinking of my business. However, 
the intangible, impalpable feeling that there was 
danger in my pathway increased. A sense of 
mysterious loneliness, of helplessness, came over 
me, that the heavy shades of the forest deepened 
and intensified. Some instinct told me I was be- 
ing followed—that some peril was pursuing me. 
Soon, a peculiar, whirring sound, resembling the 
purring of an enormous cat, attracted my atten- 
tion. Casting a quick glance to the rear, imagine 
my dismay at seeing, not seventy-five yards away, 
in the trail, a large, fierce-looking couger. 

««The animal was trailing along slowly, with its 
belly close to the ground, and switching its tail, 
just like a cat when preparing to spring on an 
unsuspecting mouse. ‘Catching my eye, the cou- 
gar instantly stopped, placed its head close to the 
earth, and in a crouching ettitude watched me 
intently. My situation was a very grave one. 
Armed with only a small pistol and knife, miles 
from human habitation, alone in the heart of a 
great, gloomy forest, and confronted by a large, 
hungry-looking cougar, my position was not to be 
envied. 

“‘ Fortunately, I was thoroughly acquainted 
with the cowardly disposition of the animal. 
Unless very closely pressed by hunger, I knew 
that the cougar would not openly attack me. 
Grasping my pistol in one hand and the knife 
in the other, I made a bold front, and turning, 
advanced toward the iurking foe. Seeing me 
coming, the cowardly creature retreated. To 
emphasize matters, I discharged my pistol, tak- 
ing precious good care to shoot wide of the mark. 
To wound the animal was the last thing in the 
world I wished to do. Deliberately reloading, 1 
then turned and moved rapidly forward on the 
trail, keeping a sharp lookout over my shoulder. 
But the cougar persistently dogged me. Some- 
times the animal seemed emboldened, and gained 
on me. I would have to drive it back by shout- 
ing and discharging my pistol. This I kept up 
for about two hours. I was in hopes that the 
shouts and shots would finally frighten the cou- 
gar away, or else that it would give up the pur- 
suit in sheer disgust ; but the animal still per- 
sisted, and dogged my footsteps. 

“‘Wearied, panting and foot-sore, I pressed on, 
hoping soon to emerge from the forest, or to 
reach some way-side cabin. Once on open ground, 
I felt confident that the cougar would abandon 
the pursuit. But the timber appeared to grow 


thicker. ‘To add to my fears, night was coming 
on apace. ‘There were also portentous signs of 


a coming storm. Low, muttering thunder was 
heard far away, and I could hear the wind, that 
preceded the tempest, gathering its forces far 
back in the depths of the forest. Darkness fell, 
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until I could scarcely distinguish the narrow, 
tortuous trail. Still my foe relentlessly followed. 
I could see his glaring eyes, and could hear that 
low, snarl-like purr. 

«*Soon the amorphous blackness swallowed up 
everything else. By feeling my way along with 
great caution, I could follow the trail slowly. 
Presently I reached the brink of a steep ravine. 
Away below me I heard the loud hiss and roaring 
of a stream. Broad streaks of lightning flashed 
across the threatening heavens, illuminating with 
lurid flashes the profound gloom. By waiting 
and watching for these flashes, I made my way 
slowly down the ravine. At the bottom flowed a 
broad, swift stream, across which the trail led. I 
could not tell how deep it, was; but cross it I 
must. Taking advantage of a flash, I plunged 
recklessly in. The water was nearly waist-deep, 
and cold as ice. Through this stream I blindly 
floundered. Several times I was nearly carried 
off my feet, and narrowly escaped being swept 
down by the force of the torrent. Finally, I 
reached the opposite bank. I scrambled out, 
dripping wet and chilled to the marrow. Then 
came a long, bright glare. Across the stream I 
could plainly see the cougar, just at the brink, 
crouching as if for a spring. In sheer despera- 
tion I fired at him, and turning, rushed up the 
steep, rugged trail. Black gloom again suc- 
ceeded. I stood still, while my heart beat madly. 
I expected the cougar would now certainly attack 
and rend me. Just then the animal gave a wild, 
fearful scream, and plunged into the stream. An- 
other flash came. As I turned to fly, I saw the 
cougar, mid-stream, struggling desperately in the 
mad torrent and making toward me. Before the 
gleam faded out there came another fierce, blind- 
ing glare, followed by an awful peal of thunder. 

“*Once more I turned and fled along up the 
trail. This time I reached the top, and at the 
same instant there came another blood-curdling 
scream from the enraged and baffled cougar. I 
rushed precipitately along the rough trail, and 
in a moment reached an opening in the timber. 
Every instant I expected the animal would be 
upon me. My pistol being empty, was useless, 
so I flung it aside and grasped my dirk. 

“‘T looked around, and discovered that I stood 
upon the edge of a small clearing, several acres in 
extent. Nota hundred yards away I saw, with a 
joy that no language can portray, the light ofa 
candle shining brightly through the window of 
an humble log-cabin. Help and safety were at 
hand at last. I shouted lowly, and a coarse, 
heavy ‘Hulloo, there!’ came back in response. 
The loud baying of a dog then greeted me, that 
sounded sweeter than any music I ever heard. 

«* Well, but very little remains » be told. The 
brave dog rushed past me, and making for the 


cougar, which was only a few rods away, quickly 
treed him. The logger at once comprehended 
the situation. Telling me to go to the cabin, he 
seized his rifle and hurried toward the spot where 
his dog stood barking, and waited for a lightning- 
flash. It came a moment later, almost as clear 
as day. It revealed the cougar crouching on a 
large limb, not more than forty feet from the 
ground, just ready to hurl himself upon the dog. 
A sharp crack was heard, and the ball crashed 
through the cougar’s skull. Uttering a piercing 
cry, the creature fell, and, after a brief struggle, 
ingloriously gave up the ghost. 

«Just then the long-impending tempest burst 
forth in all its fury. That night I remained at 
the logger’s cabin, and partook of his rough but 
wholesome cheer. Early the next morning I 
reached my destination without further advent- 
ure. The cougar that came so near getting my 
scalp was a very large old male. By actual meas- 
urement, it was nearly nine feet from tip to tip. 
It was the closest escape from a horrible fate I 
ever had. One useful lesson this thrilling ex- 
perience has taught me, and that is, I will never 
venture alone through the woods again without 
having a trusty Winchester in hand.” 


A TALK ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By LAWRENCE B. FLETCHER, PH.D. 


THE camera-obscura, invented by Baptista Porta 
in the sixteenth century, consists of a box with a 
lens, or piece of glass with curved surfaces, at one 
end, and a pane of ground glass, a sheet of tissue- 
paper, or some other translucent screen, at the 
other end. 

The lens forms an inverted image of the objects 
ir: front of the camera, which image being received 
on the ground glass or paper, may be viewed by a 
person standing behind the camera. 

It is evident that if a plate covered with some 
substance which is altered by light is substituted 
for the ground glass, all the essential requirements 
for making some sort of photographic picture are 
present. The photographi: camera of the present. 
day, however, is a rather more elaborate affair 
than the’ simple contrivance above mentioned, 
and the cost of the lens alone may amount to 
hundreds of dollars, although excellent pictures 
of certain kinds, such as landscapes, views of 
buildings at a little distance, and small outdoor 
groups of persons or animals, may be obtained 
with a simpler lens costing but a few dollars. 

The simplest of photographic lenses, however, 
must be achromatic—that is, it must give an im- 
age whose outlines are sharp and clear, and not 
fringed with the bands of color which such a 
lens as an ordinary burning-glass would produce. 
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These colored fringes are due to the fact that a 
lens formed of a single piece of glass will not 
bring light of different colors to the same focus. 
The focus for yellow light is further from the 
lens than the point to which blue light is con- 


A THRILLING ADVENTURE WITH A COUGAR.—‘‘ JUST THEN 
THE ANIMAL GAVE A WILD, FEARFUL SCREAM, AND 
PLUNGED INTO THE STREAM.”— SEE PAGE 241. 


verged, while the focus for red light is still more 
distant. If a camera having such a lens is di- 
rected toward a bright white point, like a star, 
the image of the point on the ground-glass screen 
will be variously colored according to the distance 
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of the screen from the lens, and in any case it 
will be surrounded by colored fringes. 

An achromatic lens is made by combining two 
or more simple lenses made of different kinds of 
glass. The photographic landscape lens consists 
of two pieces of glass, crown and flint. A com- 
pound lens of this character, though fairly achro- 
matic, has other faults which can be easily de- 
tected. 

In the first place, it will not bring all the light 
which emanates from a luminous point and falls 
upon the lens to the same focus. Those rays 
which pass through the central part of the lens 
are brought together at a point more distant 
from the lens than the focus to which the rays 
passing through the outer parts are converged. 
Hence the image of any object formed by the lens 
is blurred and indistinct. 

Again, it is found that a given position of the 
ground-glass screen of the camera does not give 
equai sharpness to the different parts of the pict- 
ure. I’o make the edges of the picture reasonably 
distinct, the screen must be moved up nearer the 
lens than the position which gives the best result 
for the centre of the picture. 

The reason of this is that the image is curved 
To see it in equal sharpness throughout, it would 
be necessary to receive it, not on a plane, but on 
a concave, screen. Both of these defects—indis- 
tinctness and curvature—are largely remedied by 
the use of a very simple contrivance, the ‘‘ dia- 
phragm ” or ‘‘stop.” This is a metal plate with 
a round central aperature smaller than the lens, 
and placed a short distance before the latter. 
Thus the light which reaches the lens from any 
point of the object viewed is limited to the small 
cone of rays—or pencil, as it is technically called 
—which can pass through the stop. Only a small 
portion of the lens is used in forming the image 
of any one point ; the light passing through this 
small portion is therefore brought to a reasonably 
sharp focus, and the image becomes much more 
distinct. 

But if this were the only effect of the stop, its 
use would not be necessary, as the same result 
could be obtained by simply reducing the size of 
the lens. And as the stop is not in contact with 
the lens, but some distance in front of it, it will 
be easily seen that different parts of the lens are 
used to form the different parts of the picture. 
The rays coming from a point immediately in 
front of the camera pass through the centre of 
the lens, while the rays from either side of the 
field of view pass through the opposite side of the 
lens. The effect of this is to bring the image of 
the different parts of the field of view into one 
plane. That is, the picture formed by the lens is 
now plane, or nearly so, instead of being strongly 
concave, as it is when no stop is used. An ex- 
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planation of the reason of this action would be | distances from the camera, whereas a lens without 
necessarily both too long and too technical to find | a stop will give a sharp foreground and a blurred 
a place in this paper. The stop has still another | background, or the reverse. The reason of this 
good effect. It increases the “depth of focus,” | is simply that the pencil of light which passes 
giving fairly sharp images of objects at different | through the stop is so narrow that its intersection 
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by the screen, or sensitive plate, is a small spot, 
even if it is not caught exactly at its narrowest 
part, or true focus, while the much wider cone of 
light formed by the unstopped lens will cause a 
large blurred spot on the plate, unless its apex 
falls exactly on the latter. These beneficial effects 
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Fic. 1. FIG. 2. Fic. 3. 
DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING DISTORTION BY LENS CURVATURE. 


of the stop are attended by two great disadvan- 
tages. The first is the loss of light, which, how- 
ever, is of importance only when instantaneous 
pictures are desired. In other cases the loss of 
light does not matter, as it is merely necessary to 
correspondingly lengthen the ‘‘ exposure ”— that 
is, to allow the weakened light to act for a com- 
paratively long time. A more serious evil is the 
distortion of the picture caused by the stop, a 
curved form being given to the outlines of a win- 
dow or a house, especially if situated near the 
edges of the picture. Much of this may be 
avoided by careful attention to the curvatures of 
the lens surfaces, but some distortion remains in 
all landscape lenses, which are therefore not 
adapted for making pictures of buildings cover- 
ing the whole plate, or for interior views, though 
the distortion of the lines of buildings included 
in landscapes of much greater dimensions is not 
noticeable. If the stop is placed behind the.lens, 
the distortion is of an opposite character, as 
shown in Fig. 2. But if two lenses—or, rather, 
two achromatic pairs of lenses—are separated by a 
short interval, and the stop placed between them, 
the distortion caused by the first pair is corrected 
by the second, and the combination, which is 
called a “ rectilinear” lens, gives a correct rep- 
resentation of buildings and similar objects. The 
lens used for portraiture also consists of two 
achromatic pairs, or triplets, with a central stop, 
which is very large in order that as much light as 
possible may pass through the lens. 

The modern photographic camera is not a rigid 
box, but consists of a wooden base and ends con- 
nected by a bellows, or accordion-like arrange- 
ment of opaque rubber cloth or leather, which 
forms the body of the instrument. This con- 
struction allows the camera to be easily length- 
ened or shortened, according to the distance of 
the object to be photographed, and to be com- 
pressed into a small space for transportation. 
The back or the front, or both, may be moved 
in making these changes, and in some cameras 
the lens can also be moved independently by 


means of a rack and pinion. It is hardly within 
the scope of this paper to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of cameras and their varieties, but a contriv- 
ance which is common to all may be noticed. 

The back of the camera, which supports the 
ground-glass screen, or the photographic plate, 
is not rigidly attached to the base, but turns on 
pivots so that it may be inclined forward or back- 
ward to a small extent. The objects and uses of 
this arrangement are very simple, though usually 
a little puzzling to the tyro. The size of any ob- 
ject in a photograph depends upon the relative 
distances from the lens of the real object and its 
image on the screen. Hence, when the camera is 
pointed upward in photographing a high building, 
the camera-back should be tipped forward until 
the screen is vertical, despite the inclined position 
of the camera. When this is done, it is evident 
that the bottom of the screen, which receiyes the 
image of the top of the building, is farther from 
the lens than the top of the screen, which receives 
the image of the base of the building in the same 
proportion in which the actual distance from the 
lens to the top of the building exceeds the. dis- 
tance of the base. If this adjustment is not made, 
but the screen is left at right angles to the axis of 
the instrument, the base of the building will be 
photographed on a larger scale than the top, and 
the vertical lines will converge as they ascend, 
giving some distressing effects. 

If the camera is pointed downward, as in tak- 
ing a street-scene from an upper window, the 
camera-back must, of course, be tipped backward 
to a vertical position. 

The swinging back is also employed for another 
purpose, and used in direct defiance of the fore- 
going rules. If the necessity of making a por- 
trait of a subject in a sitting position, facing the 
camera, is ever forced upon the photographer, he 
will find that with a vertical position of the cam- 
era-back the face, knees and feet of the sitter can 
not all be made sharp and distinct. The knees 
and feet being nearer the camera than the face, 
their images are thrown to a greater distance from 
the lens. To get a sharp picture of the whole 
figure, it is necessary to bend the camera - back 
sharply backward beyond the vertical. 

This arrangement, while giving a sharp, clear 
picture, produces great distortion, as the feet and 
limbs are magnified out of all proportion to the 
rest of the body. 

When all the mechanical and optical difficulties 
have been surmounted, and a satisfactory picture 
is obtained upon the ground - glass screen, the 
most important part of the process—the photo- 
chemical part—begins. 

It is in this part that the most remarkable of 
recent advances have been made. The number 
of substances which are affected by the action of 
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light is by no means small. Many of the salts of 
several metals, including silver, gold, iron, pla- 
tinum, chromium, uranium, and others, undergo 
a chemical change when exposed to light, under 
certain conditions, and that the sun’s rays have 
the power to bleach and destroy nearly all organic 
dye - stuffs is a matter of common experience. 
Many of these effects were known in quite remote 
times, and a number of experimenters, including 
Wedgwood and Sir Humphry Davy, obtained 
copies of paintings on glass, and tracings of 
opaque objects, by laying them upon paper coated 
with salts of silver. Attempts were even made to 
obtain photographs in the camera, but without 
success, as the substances employed were not suf- 
ficiently sensitive to light. The picture even of 
a brightly illuminated object on the ground glass 
of the camera is always dim, and the eyes of the 
observer must be shielded from outside light, by 
an opaque cloth thrown over the head, in order 
to see it distinctly. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that paper coated with a fairly sensitive 
substance readily affected by the direct rays of 
the sun should fail to receive a visible picture 
after hours of exposure to the faint images of the 
camera. 

Even the tracings which these early experi- 
menters obtained by exposing the sensitive paper 
to sunshine under drawings and other objects— 
photographie “ prints,” we should call them now 
—were of no practical value, because, when 
brought into the light to be examined, the white 
parts of the picture blackened, and the whole 
paper soon assumed a uniform tint, and showed 
no trace of the picture. It seemed impossible 
to do what is now called “fixing” the image— 
that is, removing or destroying the sensitive sub- 
stance in those parts of the picture which have 
been little or not at all affected by light. 


photography was obtained by discarding the com- 
pounds of silver and employing a substance which 
is now but little used, mineral pitch or bitumen, 
which hardens and becomes insoluble in its usual 
solvents when exposed to the light. 

A French experimenter, Nicéphore Niepce, in 
1827, succeeded in obtaining permanent photo- 
graphs by coating metal plates with a solution of 
bitumen in oil of lavender, exposing the bitumen- 
coated plates in the camera after the evaporation 
of the oil, and washing away the unaltered parts 
of the coating by means of the same solvent 
mixed with petroleum oil. An exposure of sey- 
eral hours was needed. 

The next great advance was the invention by Da- 
guerre of the process which bears his name. The 
daguerreotype was made on a copper plate with a 
polished silver face. This being exposed to the 
vapor of iodine, became coated with iodide of sil- 


And | 
so it came about that the first great success in | 
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ver, a salt which is sensitive to the action of light. 
Such a plate, when exposed in the camera for a 
long time, was found to have received a faint 
picture. Subsequently Daguerre discovered—by 
accident, it is said—that the time of exposure 
could be greatly shortened and the effect im- 
proved by exposing the plate, on removal from 
the camera, to the fumes of mercury, which pro- 
duce a whitish deposit on the parts affected by 
light. With the discovery of a means of remoy- 
ing the unaltered iodide of silver from the shad- 
ows of the picture the process was complete. A 
solution of common salt and, afterward, one of 
hyposulphite of soda, were used for this purpose. 
The latter substance, familiarly termed ‘ hypo,” 
has since that time been almost universally em- 
ployed for fixing all kinds of photographic pict- 
ures, both negatives and positives, in which a salt 
of silver is used as the sensitive substance. The 
daguerreotype process was published in 1839. A 
couple of years later the calotype process was pub- 
lished by Fox-Talbot in England. In its per- 
fected form this process consisted in coating paper 
with iodide of silver by applying to its surface so- 
lutions of nitrate of silver and iodide of potas- 
sium in succession. The paper was then dried, 
and exposed in the camera for a short time. 
When removed, the picture was nearly, or quite, 
invisible, but was brought out or ‘‘ developed ” by 
the application of a mixture of nitrate of silver 
and gallic acid, a substance derived from nut: 
galls. The effect of this treatment is to deposit 
metallic silver in the form of a dark powder in 
varying amounts on different parts of the picture, 
the deposit being proportional to the extent to 
which the several parts have been affected by 
light. The picture was then washed in a salt 
solution, or other ‘‘ fixing” agent, to remove the 
unaltered iodide of silver from the unaffected or 
slightly affected parts, then washed in water to 
remove the fixing compound, and dried. 

Pictures so formed were negatives, but on being 
made translucent by means of wax or glycerine 
and laid over other sheets of paper impregnated 
with iodide or chloride of silver in sunshine, pos- 
itive pictures could be obtained on the latter. 
One negative would yield an indefinite number of 
positive ‘‘ prints,” and this circumstance alone 
made the calotype a great advance over previous 
methods. 

Sir John Herschel suggested the use of glass 
instead of paper as the foundation of the nega- 
tive picture. The first successful glass negatives 
were obtained by coating the glass with a film of 
albumen or white of egg, which not only served 
to attach the photographic substance to the 
plates, but also increased its sensitiveness. 

Indeed, the chloride and iodide of silver in a 
state of absolute purity are very little or not at 
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all affected by light, 
and the addition of 
some organic sub- 
stance, or at least 
some substance 
capable of absorbing 
the chlorine and 
iodine given off by 
their decomposi- 
tion, is needed in 
order to adapt them 
to photographic 
uses. 

The albumen pro- 
cess was published 
in the year 1848, by 
Niepce de St. Victor, a nephew of the pioneer of 
photography, Nicéphore Niepce. By this time 
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the superior sensitiveness of another compound 
of silver, the bromide, had become known, and 
this substance was mixed with the iodide in the 
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albumen plates, These plates could be used when 
freshly made and still wet, or they could be dried 
and kept for a time before using. The sensitive- 
ness was about the same as that of the calotype 
paper, both being many times greater than that 
of the daguerreotype. 

In 1851 appeared a new photographic process, 
which soon caused the abandonment of the earlier 
methods and marvelously extended and popular- 
ized the art of photography. This was the colio- 
dion process, which, with some modifications, was 
almost exclusively employed until about ten years 
ago. 

The substance called collodion is a solution of 
gun-cotton in a mixture of alcohol and ether, 
gun-cotton being an explosive substance which 
is made by treating cotton with. strong nitric 
acid, or a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. 
When collodion is poured upon a glass plate or 
other smooth surface, the alcohol and ether, 
quickly evaporating, leave behind a tough, but 
thin and transparent, coating of pure gun-cotton, 
which forms an admirable substitute for the albu- 
men film previously used in glass negatives. 


THE HORSE IN MOTION—LEAPING—FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS. 
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inary adjustments of the 
camera made, for it was 
essential that the plate 
should not become dry, 
as in that case the ni- 
trate of silver would 
crystallize and destroy 
the film of collodion. 
For the same reason, 
the plate had to be de- 
veloped as soon as it was 
taken out of the camera. 
The development was 
effected by means of 
pyrogallic acid. This 
substance, known to the 


As is usual with inventions and improvements | photographer as ‘‘ pyro,” was originally obtained 


in all arts, several persons are entitled to, and | from nut-galls. 


Afterward, like so many other 


others have ventured to claim, a share in the | useful substances, it was manufactured from the 


credit attaching to the introduction of collodion 
to photography. It is probable that the French- 
man Le Gray was the first to suggest its use, 
while Frederick Scott Archer, of London, was 
the first to use it with satisfactory results. It 
was the latter who introduced the perfected proc- 
ess to public notice in 1851. 

In the collodion process, as ‘usually practiced, 
a thin collodion, wi h which small quantities of 


PHASE OF A HORSE GALLOPING. 


Various iodides and bromides had been mixed, 
was poured upon a plate of glass. The plate was 
deftly manipulated to cause the liquid to flow uni- 
formly over it, the excess of collodion being drained 
off into the bottle. In a few seconds the ether, 
and most of the alcohol, evaporated ; the plate was 
then taken into adarkened room and plunged in a 
“bath,” consisting essentially of a solution of ni- 
trate of silver. In a minute or two a yellow coat- 
ing of iodide and bromide of silver was formed, 
aud the plate was then removed from the bath, 
Placed in a suitable plate-holder, and at once ex- 
posed in the camera in a wet state. 

The plate was not prepared until the view had 
deen selected or the sitter posed and the prelim- 


constituents of coal-tar. 


PHASE OF CANTERING. 


It is what is known to the chemist as a reducing 
agent, having a great affinity for oxygen and a 
consequent tendency to reduce metallic salts to 
the metallic state. When applied to the exposed 
photographic plate, however, it only exercises 


PHASE OF FAST TROTTING. 
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this reducing action on those parts where the re- 
duction has been begun by the agency of light. 
Hence, the picture, which is quite invisible when 
the plate is taken from the camera, comes out 
rapidly under the influence of the developer in a 
manner which suggests the »lack art rather than 
a simple chemical operation. 

Another developer, containing an easily ox- 
idizable salt of iron instead of the pyrogallic acid, 
was much used with these collodion plates, and is 
still employed to some extent with the modern 
dry plates. By the collodion process the time of 
exposure was reduced, under average conditions 
of light and nature of subject, to ten or fifteen 
seconds. 

It was even possible to make instantaneous 
pictures — that is, pictures taken in a fraction 
of a second. 

It is the opinion of very many photographers 
that the wet-collodion process yields negatives 
superior to those made in any other way. Never- 
theless, the process, while by no means obsolete, 
has been gradually falling into comparative dis- 
use during the last ten years, and a very small 
proportion of the negatives now made, even by 
professional photographers, are obtained in this 
way. The necessity of preparing, exposing and 
developing the plate within a few minutes made 
the process very inconvenient for anything except 
regular studio work. 

Many attempts were made, therefore, to prepare 
eollodion plates which could be dried and kept 
indefinitely before using. 

The methods adopted were washing the plates 
to remove the soluble nitrate of silver, and coat- 
ing them with various substances, such as sugar, 
tannin and others, which were found to uct as 
preservatives. The object was attained, in a 
measure, by these means, but the sensitiveness of 
the plates was much diminished, so that they 
were only suitable for use where long exposures 
were possible. 

An improvement was the collodion - emulsion 
process. A soluble iodide or bromide and a so- 
lution of nitrate of silver being successively added 
to collodion, the result was the production of 
iodide or bromide of silver, in the form of a very 
fine powder, which remained suspended in the 
liquid, forming what is termed an emulsion. 
This was poured out on plates of glass, and al- 
lowed to dry. The resulting film of solid col- 
lodion, or gun-cotton, was cut into small pieces 
and washed in water. Then it was redissolved 
in ether and alcohol, and used for coating glass 
plates, which could be used wet or dry. Various 
additions were made to the collodion by different 
workers. These collodion-emulsion plates were 
far more sensitive than any previously known dry 
plates. The process is still used to some extent. 


It never came into very general use because of 
the discovery of a vastly superior process — the 
gelatino - bromide—to the introduction of which 
the astonishing recent extension of amateur pho- 
tography is chiefly due. 

A number of men seem to have suggested the 
use of gelatine, and even experimented with it, 
but the credit of having devised a satisfactory 
gelatine process is generally attributed to Dr. 
R. L. Maddox, of England, who experimented 
upon the subject in 1871. 

Shortly afterward gelatine dry plates began to 
appear in practical work, but their extensive em- 
ployment dates from 1878, when Bennett, of Lon- 
don, discovered that their sensitiveness could be 
wonderfully increased by raising the prepared gel- 
atine to a high temperature for a considerable 
time before coating the plates with it. Since 
then the processes have been improved, and the 
convenience and rapidity of the gelatine dry 
plates have so recommended them, that they are 
used by a large majority of professional photog- 
raphers, and by all amateurs, whose present ap- 
palling numbers, indeed, are due to the invention 
of this process. 

Many large firms in this country and Europe 
are engaged in the manufacture of these plates, 
which they supply at such moderate prices and 
of such generally uniform good quality, that the 
photographer, whether amateur or professional, 
seldom endeavors to make his own. 

The process of manufacture, indeed, is labo- 
rious, and in unskilled hands, and with crude 
appliances, difficult and uncertain. A soluble 
bromide and a solution of nitrate of silver are 
successively udded to a thin solution of gelatine. 
The operation is conducted in a dim red light, 
and with constant stirring, and results in the 
formation of a fine powder of bromide of silver, 
which remains suspended in the solution. More 
gelatine is then added, and the mixture heated to a 
definite temperature for a certain length of time. 
The sensitiveness of the plates depends upon the 
degree and duration of heating, the most sensitive 
emulsion being kept for hours nearly at the boil- 
ing point. 

The mixture is then allowed to cool and stiffen 
into a jelly, which is cut into small pieces and 
thoroughly washed with cold water by pressing 
through sieves and cloths. When the soluble 
salts are removed in this way, the finely divided 
jelly is drained, melted and poured on the glass 
plates. It ‘‘ sets” in a few minutes, and the plates 
are then put away to dry. When dry, they are 
ready for use. As all these operations have to be 
performed in an exceedingly dim red or yellow 
light, in a room entirely free from dust, it will be 
readily perceived that the amateur’s first attempts 
are very likely to end in comparative failure. 
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Another process, in which ammonia is used, 
avoids the prolonged heating operation, but the 
plates so made are not so reliable as those made 
by the standard process. A gelatine dry plate of 
medium sensitiveness is estimated to be ten times 
as sensitive as a wet collodion plate. That is, an 
exposure of one second will suffice in cases where 
ten seconds would be needed for a collodion plate, 
or half an hour for a daguerreotype. 

This statement, however, gives no adequate 
idea of the possibilities of the gelatine plate, for 
the most rapid brands known to the trade, when 
used with a lens which is good enough to permit 
the employment of a large ‘‘stop,” will give a 
good picture of a landscape or other object in 
bright sunshine in the two-hundredth of a sec- 
ond or less. Careful development is necessary 
to bring out all the details of such. instantane- 
ous pictures, which are rendered possible by a 
discovery made when dry plates were first com- 
ing into use—the discovery that the addition of 
an alkali to the developer greatly increases its 
power. 

The sun is photographed daily at Paris in the 
two-thousandth of a second; but perhaps the 
shortest successful exposures ever made are those 
used by Professor Eadweard Muybridge in his 
photographs of animals in motion. Some of his 
plates were only exposed for the five-thousandth 
of a second. 

In 1872 Professor Muybridge, an Englishman 
by birth, and then resident in California, made a 
series of instantaneous pictures of the trotting- 
horse, which attracted the attention of three classes 
of persons so different as artists, scientists and 
turfmen. In these pictures the horse was shown in 
attitudes which differed from any represented by 
artists. In some he was represented with all four 
feet off the ground, and these pictures therefore 
set at rest the question whether the trotting-horse 
ever assumes such a position, a question which 
had led to Muybridge’s experiments. 

More recently, under the authority and with 
the financial aid of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor Muybridge has made a new and 
extensive series of instantaneous photographs of 
moving animals and human beings, using very 
elaborate apparatus of his own design. 

The background was formed by an open shed 
about one hundred feet long. This was painted 
black, and before it was stretched a net-work of 
fine white cords at regular distances. Before this 
was the track on which the animals moved. On 
the other side of the track was a battery of twelve 
cameras, and similar groups of cameras were 
placed at each end of the track. Three cameras, 
one of each group, were exposed at the same in- 
stant, giving simultaneous front, rear and side 
views of the same phase of motion. At the end 


of a small fraction of a second—about a thirtieth,. 
in most cases—three more cameras, one of each 
group, were exposed, and so on. The exposures. 
were made by an electrical apparatus, the con- 
tacts being effected by a revolving wheel whose 
velocity could be regulated to accord with the 
speed of the animal. 

In this way thirty-six pictures were obtained in 
less than a second, giving front, rear and side 
views of the animal in twelve different positions. 
The arrangement of the camera was, of course, al- 
tered somewhat in cases where there was no for- 
ward motion, as in some of the pictures of human 
beings. 

The various gaits of the horse and those of a 
great many quadrupeds are illustrated by these 
photographs, as well as the flight of birds and the 
attitudes of human walkers, runners, wrestlers, 
dancers, bathers, ete. The work is published in 
the form of about 800 plates containing many 
thousands of single pictures. Some of the series 
of successive attitudes have been exhibited in 
London by means of a magic-lantern adaptation 
of the zoetrope, giving the effect of living figures 
in motion on the screen. These thousands of 
pictures, in which the position of every limb at 
a given instant can be exactly determined by 
means of the checkered background of white 
lines, offer a vast field for study, and many valu- 
able facts concerning animal motion have been 
already obtained from them. 

For making an instantaneous photograph of 
any kind, some method of uncovering the lens 
for a small fraction of a second is needed. The 
simplest apparatus for this purpose consists of 
two light strips of wood provided with central 
apertures. One of these strips is fixed before the 
lens, and the other is movable before it, either 
falling by its own weight or being driven by a 
rubber band. The lens is thus uncovered only 
for the time during which one aperture is passing 
in front of the other. Such an arrangement, 
worked by gravity alone, gives an exposure of a 
tenth of a second or less. A great many more 
elaborate ‘‘ shutters,” as these exposers are callea, 
are manufactured with rotary and other motions. 
With most the speed can be regulated so that the 
exposure can be varied from a tenth to the two- 
hundredth of a second, or less, and they can also 
be worked by hand for longer, or ‘ time,” expos- 
ures. 

When the shutter and other mechanism are 
concealed, and the camera made to resemble 
some innocent and probable piece of hand-bag- 
gage, the result is the “detective” camera—an 
instrument that bids fair to become a common 
nuisance. The most insidious of these hidden 
foes is worn under the vest of the operator, the 
lens, which resembles a common kind of button, 
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MOTION OF SLOTH CLIMBING A POLE. 


protruding through a button-hole. Some detect- 
ive cameras are supplied by the makers loaded for 
a large number of exposures. When the expos- 
ures have been made the negatives may be sent 
back to the firm for development and printing, so 
that the amateur’s work is confined to snapping 
the camera - shutter and changing the plates. 


A CAT TROTTING. 


He is relieved even of the latter task by the use 
of negative paper and a “ roll-holder.” 

Negative paper is coated with a bromide-of-sil- 
ver and gelatine emulsion such as is used on glass 
dry plates. It may be exposed and de- 
veloped in the same manner, and the paper 
negatives may be made nearly as transparent 
as those on glass by oiling or waxing. 

When the paper is made in a continuous 
band, it may be used in the roll-holder, 
which is simply a contrivance for unwind- 
ing the paper from one spool and winding 
it up on another. The apparatus is at- 
tached to the camera, and when one picture 
is taken a turn of a key removes it from the 
field and brings a fresh portion of the paper 
into position. 

An improvement on the paper negative 
is the ‘stripping film,” consisting of a 
tough coating of gelatine and bromide of 
silver so mounted on paper that it can be 
stripped from its support, after develop- 
ment, and mounted on a plain film of gela- 


tine, the whole forming a perfectly flexible and 
transparent negative. : 

Another recent device for avoiding the weight 
and fragility of glass is a transparent, or nearly 
transparent, sheet of celluloid covered with the 
bromide emulsion. These are also commonly 
called “films.” 

Still more recent is the announcement by the 
Eastman Co. ofa flexible film without paper sup- 
port, wound on spools for use in the roll-holder. 

With the modern dry plates it is possible to 
take instantaneous pictures at night by the “ flash 


FROM A PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPH. 


light,” produced’ by igniting a suitable quantity 
of a mixture of magnesium powder and certain 
inflammable substances. The camera is directed 
and focused, as well as possible, by lamp-light, 
then the lamps are turned down, the lens - cap 
removed and the powder ignited. A blinding 
flash of exceedingly short duration follows, and 
the picture is taken. 

Pictures of interiors may even be made by lamp- 
light alone on quick plates, if several hours’ ex- 
posure is given. 


4 DBAUGHT-HOBSE WALKING. 


Pinhole photography is 
another branch of the art 
which is rendered possible 
by the sensitiveness of mod- 
ern plates. The plate is 
simply placed jn the bottom 
of a shallow box, which al- 
lows no light to enter save 
through a fine pinhole in the 
cover. When the pinhole 
is directed toward any ob- 
ject, it is evident that the 
very small pencil of light 
which reaches the hole 
from any point of the ob- 
ject will make a minute spot 
upon a definite part of the 
plate, and have no effect 
upon any other part. Hence, 
if the apparatus is left un- 
disturbed for a suffi- 
cient time, the plate, 
when removed and de- 
veloped, will yield a 
picture of whatever 
was before the pin- 
hole. This simple ap- 
paratus needs no fo- 
cusing, and if the 
“* pinhole ” is made by 
the point of a fine 
needle, and only an 
inch or so distant from 
the plate, the picture, 
though very small, 
will be as sharp as 
one made by a good lens. 

The great sensitiveness 
of the photographie plate 
only holds for certain 
colors. The quickest of 
ordinary plates will not 
receive a satisfactory im- 
pression of a red or yellow 
flower without an expos- 
ure long enough to spoil 
the impressions of blue 
and. violet objects in the 
same picture. The plates 
are but moderately affect- 
ed by green, the action 
being enormously greater 
in the blue end of the 
spectrum than elsewhere. 
Hence the “dark” room 
in which the plates are 
developed is lighted by a 
red or yellow lantern. It 
has been discovered, how- 
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PHOTOGRAPHED. 
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ever, that various sub- 
stances, when mixed with 
the emulsion or washed over 
the ordinary plates before 
exposure, render them sen- 
sitive for different colors. 
Most of these substances are 
highly colored, and some 
are well-known dye-stuffs. 
One of them is chlorophyl, 
the green coloring matter 
of leaves. A plate prepared 
with a suitable mixture of 
these substances reproduces 
the relative brightness of 
objects of different colors: 
much more accurately than 
an ordinary plate. Special 
sensitiveness to blue and 
violet still remains, how- 
ever, and if the pict- 
ure contains much of 
these colors, their ef- 
fect is lessened by 
placing a piece of 
yellow glass immedi- 
ately before or behind 
the lens. In this way 
beautiful effects have 
been recently ob- 
tained, and it can no 
longer be said that 
photography fails to. 
correctly represent 
color-values. Such 
pictures are called 
‘“orthochromatic.” 
Photography has _ be- 
come not only a popular 
amusement, but .a useful 
instrument in many kinds 
of scientific investigation. 
It is impossible in this 
fragmentary sketch to do 
more than refer to its as- 
tronomical and_ micro- 
scopical services, or its ex- 
tended use in the repro- 
duction of works of art 
by means of -the various 
photo-engraving and pho- 
tolithographic processes. 
The methods of mak- 
ing photographic prints, 
too, ean be only briefly 
mentioned. The ordinary 
photograph of the gal- 
leries and shops is made 
upon paper coated with 
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albumen, to which some alkaline chloride has 
been added. When this is floated on a solution of 
nitrate of silver, chloride of silver is formed in 
the albumen coating. The paper is dried, ex- 
posed to daylight under a negative until it is 
considered dark enough, then washed in water, 
“toned” in a solution of chloride of gold, which 
improves its color, and ‘‘ fixed” as negatives are, 
in hyposulphite of soda. The process has been 
in vogue, without essential alteration, for many 
years. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


‘“‘Tue Hovsewire” starts the new year well with the 
interesting and powerful new story, ‘‘ Trip,” written ex- 
pressly for its columns by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, 
the author of ‘‘ Gates Ajar,’’ and its equally famous suc- 
cessors. 
have a great vogue. With this leading attraction, and the 
many other interesting features offered, The Housewife 
evidently means to deserve the growing prosperity which 
attends its career. 

Tue European capitals—London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna 
—are rich in comic illustrated periodicals, which are noth- 
ing if not spicy. The quintessence of this spice, consist- 
ing of the most irresistible comics and keen-edged satires, 
pictorial and textual, is gathered and preserved in perma- 
nent form in an elegant and convenient volume, published 
by White & Allen, entitled ‘‘ The Spice of Life.” There 
are sixty-four pages, with a laugh to every square inch. 
The cuts themselves, though printed on heavy tinted paper, 
have deteriorated in artistic quality through ‘‘ process ”’ re- 
production ; but the fun in them remains undimmed, and 
the style of humor is often quaintly individual. 


Tue seasonable fine-art and holiday publications, in 
colors and monochrome, and embodying every dainty de- 
vice of form and material, seem to grow in beauty with 
each succeeding annual crop. They make the wintry des- 
ert blossom like a rose-garden with lovely counterfeit 
flowers. The Christmas and New Year’s cards will be past 
their season ere these monthly notes reach publicity; but 
calendars for 1890 are valid for a year yet; St. Valentine’s 
Day and Easter are coming on; while chromo and litho- 
graphic prints, illustrated poems, picture- booklets and 
the various artistic souvenirs claim all months and sea- 
sons for theirown. From the Boston house of L. Prang 
& Co. an astonishing profusion of these msthetic wares 
are issued. There are the popular pictures, such as Ida 
Waugh’s ‘‘ Prize Babies’ Walking Match,” suitable for 
framing ; the innumerable ‘‘ booklets,” in which serious- 
ness and humor, music and poetry, landscape, marine, 
figure and flower designs vie with each other for suprem- 
acy, the prices varying from six cents to five dollars; 
Louis K. Harlow’s delightful landscapes, accompanying 
original poems by women authors, including ‘‘ A Summer 
Day,” by Margaret Deland; six little volumes, ‘* Haunts 
of the Poets,” containing quotations from the works and 
illustrations of the birth-places, later residences, quiet 
nooks and resting-places of Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Bryant, Whittier and Hawthorne ; ‘‘ Notes from Mendels- 
sohn,’”’ for music-lovers; together with cards and calen- 
dars in hundreds of different designs. 


Some of the choicest gift-books and art publications of 
the year come from Messrs. White & Allen. They pub- 
lish, for instance, Elizabeth Little’s sea-scented picture- 
book, ‘‘‘ Off the Weather-bow,’ on Life’s Voyage,” the 


“Trip” is thoroughly characteristic, and will | 


designs in beryl-blue monochrome, and the text, all ocean- 
poetry, selected from favorite living American wrfters ; 
those two standard stories of the child’s library, ‘‘ Cin- 
derella”” and ‘: The Sleeping Beauty,” with the most sump- 
tuous colored illustrations they have ever had; and ‘* The 
Thompson Street Poker Club Lectures” (illustrated by 
Durkin), in which the Rey. Thankful Smith, Elder Jubilee 
Anderson, Brother Cyanide WhifHles, and other recognized 
authorities on the ethics and practice of the game, dis- 
cuss it as it is played with caution and razors in Thomp- 
son Street. For boys, there is Captain Mayno Reid's 
thrilling romance of adventure, ‘‘ The Death- shot,” and 
for girls, ‘* Witch Winnie,” the story of a King’s Daugh- 
ter, by Elizabeth W. Champney, dealing in bright style 
with the workings of what is now a celebrated organiza- 
tion. The calendars for 1890 ar> ‘* Tho Lifo of Christ,” a 
series of beautiful colored pictures, fac-simile of Brenne- 
man’s aquarelles, appropriate to each month; and the Lit- 
tle People’s Calendar, illustrating a year of a child’s life, 
with appropriate text. 

=Amonest half a dozen recent novels at hand, ‘‘ A Mad 
Love; Or, The Abbé and his Court,” being a version of 
Emile Zola’s *‘ Conquéte de Plassans ” (T. B. Peterson & 
Bros.), may be taken as representative of one extreme— 
the realistic and worldly—of the tendencies of modern 
fiction, while ‘‘ Earth - born’ (Press Bureau, New York) 
stands for another—the sensationally imaginative, psychic, 
occult. This world is all too narrow for the fancy-flights 
of the author of ‘* Earth-born,” who veils his identity un- 
der the ethereal pseudonym of Spirito Gentil. In a style 
sufficiently clear, dramatic, and Rider-Haggardish, the 
story—purporting to be translated: from a manuscript of 
mysterious origin, picked up in the course of a pilgrimage 
to Mecca—recounts the strange adventures of the tempo- 
rarily disembodied spirit of the earth-born hero, roaming 
through the abysmal depths of space to find Mother Eve. 
The spiritual author is sufficiently sophisticated in literary 
matters to make his story end happily. From Robert 
Belford (late Belford, Clarke & Co.) we have ‘* The Fatal 
Fiddle,” and inthe same volume nearly a dozen more of 
the clever and somewhat recherché tales of Edward Heron- 
Allen. There are some life-like characters, well-described 
scenes of New York, London, Paris and Rome, and much 
bric-a-brac, music and book-lore. ‘:I Will Ne’er Con- 
sent,” by Dolores Marbourg (Robert Belford), is an act- 
ress’s emotional love-story, very iatense, with lots of 
“Kiss me—Jack,” and a servicoable death-scene in the 
last act. ‘Mike Fletcher” (Minerva Puvlishing Com- 
pany) is an undeniably powerful tale of a phase of Lon- 
don life, by George Moore, the author of ‘‘ Confessions of 
a Young Man,” etc. Mr. Moore is a species of English 
Zola, and dissects subjects not always nice with a masterly 
skill that makes us shudder while it fascinates. 


‘Bast Morron’s TransGression” (Minerva Pub. Co. 


will attract readers who appreciate a clever and interesting 
story of artistic Bohemia in New York, by one who knows 
it thoroughly—the Marquise Lanza. 

‘“An APPEAL TO PHaraow” (Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert) is an anonymous discussion of the negro question 
in our Southern States. It proposes African colonization 
as the radical solution of the portentous problem. 


Five neat and well printed books, newly received, afford 
evidence of earnest and well-directed endeavor on the part 
of the Woman’s Temperance Publication Association (Chi- 
cago). Two of these—‘ Unanswered Prayer ” and ‘“ Fran- 
ces Raymond's Investment —are stories by Mrs. S, M. I. 
Henry, well-written, interesting, pathetic, and embodying 
deeply impressive moral lessons. ‘The Year's Bright 


| Chain” is a birthday souvenir book in honor of Miss 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Frances E. Willard, consisting of quotations from her 
writings, interspersed with twelve exquisite pictorial de- 
signs and verses illustrating ‘‘ the year’s bright chain " of 


child-life, appropriately associated with her whose whole 


life is devoted to the making of straight paths for “the 
million little feet, the little feet a-coming.”” The other 
two books are Anna A. Gordon's ‘‘ Songs of the Young 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union,” with music; and 
‘*Crusader Programs” of exercises and entertainments 
intended for the use of the Loyal Temperance Legion, 
and for Sunday-schools. 


Cater Weeks, the author of ‘‘ Human Life; Or, ‘ The 


Course of Time’ as Seen in the Open Light” (Samuel C. | 


W. Byington & Co.), believing that religious philosophy 
has outgrown Pollock's elaborate and stately poem, has 
undertaken to portray in similar ambitious form— 


‘““A God of love and wisdom, making all 
Apparent ‘evil’ prove a real good: 
A real God, well worthy of the name, 
Whose grace is loving favor for each child.” 


Pollock, in ‘‘ angel-life,” is supposed to tell the story anew. 
There is much to be said in favor of this enlightened 
conception of man’s relations to the Deity; nor does Mr. 
Weeks suffer conspicuously by comparison with his poetic 


| Tue Year’s Bricut Cuan. 


model in the matter of literary quality, though the neces- 
sarily prosaic character of much of the 350 odd pages of 


blank verse will render it somewhat formidable to the 
mere pleasure-seeking reader. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Tue last meeting of the National Academy of Science 
was unusually interesting. Professor Langley, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, read a paper in regard to 
the light of the glow-worm, which was very suggestive. 
His purpose was to show the immense economy of energy 
displayed in the production of this living illumination. 
The best lights we have, he said, save only three or four 
per cent. of the fuel consumed, the rest being expended 
in the production of heat without light. The glow-worm, 
on the contrary, seems to know how to save all, or nearly 
all, this waste, experiments with the most delicate instru- 
ments disclosing no lines in the spectrum that indicate 
heat. Professor Langley said a study of this phenomenon 
ought to lead to greater economy in the production of arti- 
ficial light. 

WatTcH-sPRING: piano-strings and similar articles have 
been successfully tempered by electricity. The steel is 
wound on a spool, placed in an oil bath, and by the elec- 
tric current kept at the exact degree of redness necessary 
for the temper required. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


FICTION, 


By E. Heron - Allen. 
262 pp. Paper, 50c. 


A Fatat Fmpte. 
E. L. Durand. 
ford, New York. 

““T Witt Ne’er Consent.” By Dolores Marbourg. 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Robert Belford, New York. 

EartH-porn. By Spirito Gentil. 
The Press Bureau, New York. 

Dasiz Morron’s TRANSGRESSION, 
Lanza. 275 pp. Paper, 50c. 
ing Co., New York. 

lirke Furtcuer. By George Moore. 302 pp. 
50c. Minerva Publishing Co., New York. 


Illustrated by 
Robert Bel- 
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By Marquise Clara 
The Minerva Publish- 


Paper, 


A Map Love. By Emile Zola. 378 pp. Paper, 25c. T. B. | 


Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

Tue Deatu-suot. By Captain Mayne Reid. 348 pp. 
Cloth, with pictorial cover in colors and gold, $1.25, 
White & Allen, New York and London. 


263 pp. Paper, 50c. | 
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Witcn Winyir. Tae Story oF a “ Krno’s DAUGHTER.” 
By Elizabeth W. Champney. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50. White & Allen, New York and London. 


TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


Frances RayMonp’s INVESTMENT; Or, THE Cost oF A Boy. 
By Mrs. 8. M. I. Henry. 51 pp. Illustrated. Boards, 
50c. Woman’s Temperance Publication Association, 
Chicago. 

UNANSWERED PRAYER. 


By Mrs. S. M. I. Henry. 
Cloth, 50c. 


W. T. Pub. Association, Chicago. 

Quotations from the Writings 
of Frances E. Willard. Illustrated. Cloth, 50c. W.'T. 
Pub. Association, Chicago. 

CrusapER ProGrams, ror THE LoyaL TEMPERANCE LEGION, 
Sunpay-scHoors, ETc. 188 pp. Paper, 25¢e. W. T. 
Pub. Association, Chicago. 

Songs or tHE Youna Woman's Curist1an TEMPERANCE 
Union. By Anna A. Gordon. With music. 96 pp. 
Paper, 25c. W. T. Pub. Association, Chicago. 


106 pp. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Tae Sunpay-scHoon Scnouar’s ALMANAC, FoR 1890. Ar- 
ranged by Eugene Tappan. Paper, 5c. ; per hundred, 
$2.00. Samuel Usher, Boston. 


Humorovs. 


Tae Spice or Lire.. Humorovs Drawincs anp Text, 
64 quarto pp. Cloth, $1.50. White & Allen, New 
York and London. 

LecTurRES BEFORE THE Tnompson Streer Poker Cuvp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. White & Allen, New 
York and London. 


FINE-ART, HoLiIpAY AND JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


“Orr THE WEATHER-BOW,” ON LiFe’s VoyaGE. By Eliza- 
beth N. Little. In lithographic colors. Boards, $2.50. 
White & Allen, New York and London. 

OrNDERELLA AND THE Litrie Guass Supper. Illustrated 
in lithographic colors. Illuminated boards, $1.50. 
White & Allen, New York and London. 

Tue SuieePinc Beauty. Illustrated (in lithographic col- 
ors) by G. W. Brenneman. Tluminated boards, $1.50. 
White & Allen, New York and London. 

Lirtte Propre’s Catenpar. In lithographic colors. In 
portfolio, 50c. White & Allen, New York and Lon- 


don. 
Lire or Carist Catenpar. In lithographic colors. In 
box, $1.50. White & Allen, New York and London. 


Prano’s Frnz-art Hotrpay PusiicatTions anp Nove. tits : 
Ye Olde Kalendar for ye Yeare 1890. Souvenir Cal- 
endars of New York and Washington. The Red Let- 
ter Days. Floral Calendars, Christmas and New Year's 
Cards, Souvenirs, etc. L. Prang & Co., Boston. 

Haunts or Hawtuorne. Illustrated (with quotations) by 
Louis K. Harlow. ‘Haunts of Poets and Authors” 
series. Dooklet, 73-4x5 1-4. Illuminated covers, 50c. 
L. Prang & Co., Boston. 

A Summer Day. Poem by Margaret Deland. Tlustra- 
tions by Louis K. Harlow. Booklet. 6 1-2x 4 1-2, 
Illuminated covers, 35e. L. Prang & Co., Boston. 

Tae Prizz Basres’ WaLkinc Marcn. By Ida Waugh. 
Fine-art picture, in colors, 20x16 inches. In plain 
mat, $1.25. L. Prang & Co., Boston. 

Notes rrom MENDELSsoHN. [Illustrated in colors and 
monochrome by Louis K. Harlow. Boards, with em- 
blematic design in colors. In box, $2.00. L. Prang 
& Co., Boston. 

Tue Srar-spancLep Banner. Illustrated in colors and 
monotints. In box, $1.50. Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother, New York. 

A Yzar or Goop Wisnes. By J. Pauline Sunter. Tilus- 
trated in colors. In box, 50c. Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother, New York. 


POETRY. 


Human Lire; Or, ‘‘ Toe Course oF Time” as SEEN IN THE 
Open Licur. By Caleb 8. Weeks. 359 pp- Cloth, 
$1.25. Samuel C. W. Byington, New York. 
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Vout. XXIX.—No. 3. MARCH, 1890. $3.00 iio. 
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THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 
By FRANK VINCENT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AROUND AND ABpouT SOUTH AMERICA,” ‘SIN AND OuT OF CENTRAL AMERICA,” ETc. 


THE greatness of a nation is not always to be 
measured exclusively by its population or its ex- 
tent of territory. If it were, Russia would be one 
of the greatest of nations, whereas it is, in certain 
important social respects, one of the least. 
speak with admiration of the Republic of Switzer- 
land. There is a covert contempt in the way in 
which we refer to the empire of the Czar—empire, 
in this sense, meaning despotism. 
that one never by any chance thinks of the evolu- 
tion of a monarchy from a republic. Evolution 
works the other way. It is an upward spiral. It 
leaves kingdoms, monarchies, empires and despot- 


broken sceptres, moral chaos and social disorder. 
At the apex—unreached, as yet—are a perfect re- 
public and a happy civilization. 

On this account he who believes in the cease- 


less endeavor after universal betterment glances | 


from the new-made Republic of Brazil to the five 
little republics of Central America. The conser- 
vation of force has been splendidly illustrated by 


We | 


It is significant | 


'an Offensive and defensive alliance. 
isms far below. At the base are shattered thrones, | 


the instantaneous and noiseless federalization of | 


Brazil. A potentate was never put out and a 
president put in with greater presto and prestige. 


The candle of Dom Pedro was extinguished with | 


a snutfer ; but when the snuffer was lifted the star 
of the republic cast a further beam. This experi- 
ment, successful so far, pricks expectation with 
regard to the rival fraternities of Central Amer- 
ica. Republicanism there is a house with five 
rooms, and the house has been divided against 
itself over and over again. 
have been petty and numerous. There has been 
no grand civil outbreak, once and for all, and 
then an equally grand civil peace. The politics 
of the country have been as volcanic as the soil. 
Some of the volcanoes may seem dead, but their 
craters are still active. The lava of war spouts 
hotly out when least expected. 

Let us inquire what these five little Central 
American republics, of which we know so little, 
are like. Let us try properly to appreciate them, 
und not measure our praise out with a foot-rule 
made of icicles. 
world know more about us than we do about them. 
They have recently been among us, studying our 


industries and institutions, and questioning the | 
| Colombia and the United States will be selected 


best methods of promoting international com- 
merce. But they also have their industries and 
institutions ; and the question is whether these 
will not in time form a glittering carcanet of 
which civilization may well be proud, when the 
purest principles of republicanism shall heave 


Interstate “strifes | 


Delegates from that part of the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


raised every habitable portion of Central Amer- 
ica to the highest social level of which it is sus- 
ceptible. A United States of Central America, 
however, is ultimate rather than imminent. It 
may be ‘‘remote,” but it is not necessarily “ un- 
friended,” ‘‘ melancholy” or ‘‘ slow.” When it 
takes place it will be based upon the principles 
of the greatest republic in the world. Under the 
pending treaty between Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica—the five re- 
publics in question—the coalition for the first ten 
years is to be simply a confederation constituting 
Such alli- 
ances are usually more offensive than defensive. 
At the close of this ten years the coalition, if 
found satisfactory, will, as we have just indicated, 
be made perpetual, and based upon the prinei- 
ples of our own government. The Constitution 
adopted will cover all political, commercial and 
other relations existing between the five repub- 
lics, and between them and foreign Powers. A 
common tariff and a common monetary standard 
are to be established. Such an adjustment would 
seem to insure to Central America permanent so- 
lidity as one nation, while at the same time en- 
abling the individual States to enjoy, through 
their reserved rights under the Constitution, the 
largest measure of freedom as regards their re- 
spective home affairs. It is by a natural, a rea- 
sonable and an inevitable development like this 
that the ridiculous and fraudulent fable known 
as the divine right of kings melts away before the 
incontestable reality of the human right of the 
people. 

The order in which I have just mentioned these 
republics has no significance. I specified them 


| in the sequence of their latitude, beginning with 


the most northern. Ilonduras, Salvador and 
Guatemala have already signed the treaty, and 
Costa Rica is presumably ready to do so. Then 
the assent of Nicaragua will alone be wanting 
to make the federation complete. This plan of 
union provides that upon the inauguration of the 
common Executive, September 15th, 1890, one of 
his first acts shall be to inform friendly govern- 
ments of the event, and to request a recognition 
of the Provisional Government of the Republic of 
Central America. *'The Governments of Mexico, 


as those to which a more detailed and particular 
communication will be vouchsafed — the two 
former, in their quality of closely affiliated friends 
and frontier neighbors; the United States, in 


recognition of the interest it has always shown in 
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the union and prosperity of those countries. That 
date is only a few months distant. By the time 
the ten years which the treaty covers have expired 
the nineteénth century will be nearing its conclu- 
sion. Is it delusive to hope that when the first 
daybreak of the twentieth century reddens the 
shores of Central America, it will irradiate with 
its broad, warm beams a happy and hearty repub- 
lic, which shall repeat the diapason of prosperity 
that has so long resounded throughout our own ? 
Our wide domains keep apart the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and afford a wonderfully safe rest- 
ing-place, where democracy may lie at length and 
stretch its giant limbs in careless ease. But that 
little attenuated wrist of land in which Central 
America terminates, and which, looked at on the 
map, seems delicate enough for a breath to snap 
in twain, keeps the two oceans separate with equal 
certainty, and leads north-west to an irregular 
triangle of country wherein, smaller though it 
be than California, civil liberty may find as proud 
and peaceful a home as elsewhere in the world. 
Its success does not depend upon geographical 
accidents. It can draw its breath as freely upon 
the Equator as toward the Poles. It does not 
require a palace and a standing army; only 
elbow-room and a chance for all. 

. The wrist of land reminds me of the Nicaragua 
Canal, which is the one other great work now in 
progress in Central America, and which has every 
prospect of being pushed to a speedy and success- 
ful termination. American capital and American 
energy are to build this great water-way ; but its 
inception is largely due to the very liberal con- 
cession made and deep interest taken by the Re- 
public of Nicaragua, within whose “boundaries it 
is to be wholly constructed. The advance of this 
immense canal cannot fail to be watched with the 
liveliest concern. The marriage of the Adriatic 
to the Doge of Venice was a bagatelle to this 
wedding of the two oceans, with a civil engineer 
for priest. In one of those charmed sentences 
which fall from him at times, Mr. Henry James, 
in ‘* The Bostonians,” speaks of ‘‘ infatuated ge- 
ography.” Geography became infatuated to some 
purpose when she gave herself up to the enchant- 
ment of this Nicaraguan Canal. The host of 
Israel threading the Red Sea dry-shod is felt to 
be less supernatural than the amazing toil of 
mind ‘and body which results in cleaving conti- 
nents and coupling seas. Report of the progress 
made will not fail to be published from time to 
time in the newspapers of the United States, to- 
gether with such items, of a political or commer- 
cial nature, as affect the interests of Central 
America, and the various debates and transac- 
tions of the Pan-American Conference at Wash- 
ington, lately in session. All reports of this kind 
will be more intelligently understood, however, 


if the reader comprehends the true position of 
Central America and her people. 

Central America is quite as inaccessible as 
South America, and, on the whole, more back- 
ward. It does not appear to be as sensitive as it 
ought to be to the contagion of inspiring influ- 
ences that exist in the United States. If the cur- 
rent of the Gulf Stream could be reversed, it 
should surely have helped to waft them thither 
on its warm and sympathetic waves. By the term 
inaccessible I do not mean to say that there are 
not many lines of steamers by which you may get 
to any part of Central America, but that the 
routes are all roundabout and tedious. There 
are no bee-lines. The Centrai American does not 
realize that a zigzag is not the shortest distance 
between two points. Steam and electricity are 
not his tutelary deities. Since the stage-coach 
has not yet replaced the mule, it is obvious that 
the locomotive has not had the opportunity of re- 
placing the stage-coach. But this concerns the 
mode of travel after one has reached a Central 
American sea-port and desires to penetrate .the 
interior. The means of reaching such sea-ports 
are at least numerous, if not everything that 
could be desired.. To say nothing of several lines 
of small fruiting steamers which ply between New 
York and New Orleans to various ports on the 
Caribbean (Atlantic) coast, we have the comfort- 
able, large steamers of the Pacific Mail Company, 
which sail three times a month from New York 
to Aspinwall, and connect, via the Panama Rail- 
road, with others that go from Panama to San 
Francisco. These call at about one-half of the 
Pacific Central American ports, while three other 
steamers of the same line touch each month at all 
of them. I have expanded more upon these facil- 
ities in my forthcoming book entitled, «In and 
Out of Central America.” 

There are three other modes of making similar 
connections, to wit: A Spanish line sends two 
steamers per month from Panama to San Fran- 
cisco, calling at all the ports ; an American com- 
pany dispatches one steamer a month from Guate- 
mala to San Francisco, halting at every port along 
the coasts of Mexico and Lower California ; 
finally, a Mexican steamer runs, monthly, from 
Guatemala to Guaymas, in the Gulf of California. 
From Guaymas the Mexican Sonora Railroad con- 
nects, over a distance of 350 miles, with the 
Southern Pacific and Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railroads. 

Ji is evident, therefore, that there are quite 
enough steamers, and that these are supple- 
mented, to some extent, by railroads. But they 
are devious in their routes. They do not follow 
the line of least resistance. They do not apply 
science to travel until it becomes a luxury. In- 
stead of killing time, they leave so much of it on 
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your hands that you fear it may be the death of 
you. They cover space so slowly, that if you 
wrote upon it with no more celerity you would 
never come to the bottom of the page. Voyaging 
through such impediments, you .get a change of 
scene so gradually that it is like the sinner’s 
change of heart—you hardly seem to get it at all. 
It may do you good—like insensible perspiration 
—but you had rather some sensibility should ac- 
company it. By the shortest route it takes you 
at least ten days to reach a capital of one of the 
republics. 
whole month. This is hard lines for Pucks who 
span the world in less than three. 

Many erroneous impressions exist as to the size 
and the population of Central America. .Persons 


who are not accustomed to consult map or globe 
lose that sense of the relative size of countries 
which made them fair geographers in their 
school-days. .Very few of these have anything 
like an accurate idea of the extent of Russia and 
Siberia as compared with the United States; of 
China in contrast with Canada; or of Great 
Britain or France in comparison with Mexico, to 
mention no other countries. A mere glance at 
statistics of areas and populations will do little to 
correct the distorted impressions permanently. 


By the longest, you would need a/ Nothing will do it so well as reference to globe or 


map. The next best thing is to illustrate the 
size of some unfamiliar country by adducing it in 
contrast with one whose dimensions are at least 
proximately understood. The entire area of Cen- 
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tral America is, as I have previously hinted, a 
little less than that of California. Or, to take 
another standard, it is, including Balize (the Col- 
ony of British Honduras), a little less extensive 
than France, while its entire population is not 
more than the City of Paris! Its future, there- 
fore, would seem to be less assure] than at the 
first glance, unless it be the remote future only 
that is guaranteed. Certainly if the whole popu- 
lation of 
France were 
no greater 
than Paris, 
and if such 
population 
were distri- 
buted at in- 
tervals over 
France, we 
would not be 
justified in 
predicting an 
extremely 
rapid spread 
of civiliza- 
tion, and all 
that civiliza- 
tion implies, 
unless t here 
were a most 
steady con- 


‘for the languor of the “ torridian.” Mental de- 
pression is supposed to follow mercurial elevation, 
and the brain meets its quietus in proportion as 
the quicksilver mounts from the bulb. Indiffer- 
ence to exertion is expected to be found at least as 
often amidst tropic natives, as melancholy and 
goitre among the inhabitants of Norwegian val- 
leys. At least this is the popular opinion. That 
it is erroneous is proved by the important public 
works, neces- 
sitating vast 
labor, found 
in many tropi- 
cal cities. No- 
body could re- 
spect the 
Equator if it 
always pro- 
duced sloth. 
The gencral 
trend of Cen- 
tral America 
is in a north- 
west and 
south-east di- 
rection, be- 
tween ten de- 
grees each of 
latitude and 
longitude. 
The respect- 


spiracy of fa- ive parallels 
vorable con- are 8° and 18° 
ditions largely north, and 82° 
helped by the and 92° west. 
best sort of This yields a 
immigration. total length of 
When, there- 1,000 miles. 
fore, one The greatest 
speaks of the breadth is 
rapid progress along the 
of Central northern 
America as a boundary of 
whole, he has Nicaragua, 
to take excep- and isonly 
tional condi- three hundred 
tions for SENORA LAINFIESTA, WIFE OF THE MINISTER FROM GUATEMALA, miles. The 
SAN SALVADOR AND HONDURAS TO WASHINGTON. . . 
granted. least is in 


That portion of the world lies wholly within 
the tropics, though it is the portions adjoining 
each ocean which have torrid climes. Even in a 
temperate zone the high lands of the interior, five 
and six thousand feet above the sea, could not 
have been more favorably located. Other genera- 
tions than this must see what change time will 
effect in’ the climate generally, so as to render 
more genial to the energies of civilization those 
places where enervation and supineness now pre- 
vail. High temperature has been made an excuse 


Costa Rica, and is not quite one ‘hundred miles. 
These are very limited dimensions to contain five 
republics—especially when it is remembered that 
the nearly 4,000,000 square miles of the United 
States were not large enough for two. I have 
forgotten (if I ever knew) the measurements of 
Plato’s ideal commonwealth; but probably he 
would have made Central America do, could he 
have had it at his disposal. It is interesting for 
all dreamers of Utopia (though a republic ap- 
proaching perfection is not necessarily Utopian) 
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to reflect that in the central axis of Costa Rica. 
stands a not very conspicuous mountain, from: 


whose summit, in clear weather, both oceans may 
easily be discerned: Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
have nearly as much sea-coast upon one side as 
upon the other. Guatemala has by far the greater 
extent of sea-coast on the Pacific, and Honduras 
on the Atlantic. Each has but one good sea-port 
on its lesser reach of strand. It will, therefore, 
be understood that in the future of these repub- 
lics' absconding cashiers will have abundant facil- 
ities for escape, provided the steamers then are 
more expeditious than at present. Europe, Asia 
and the United States will equally invite. This 
is the advantage of having two oceans at hand. 
It should also be borne in mind that there being 
twice the temptation to suicide by drowning, the 
power of resistance remaining the same, the judg- 
ment pronounced by survivors should have double 
the usual charity. 

Salvador and Balize are not so favorably situ- 
ated in these respects. The former looks only 
upon the Pacific ; the latter only upon the Atlan- 
tic. I may mention here that Balize holds about 
the same relation, in size and shape, to Guate- 
mala, that Salvador does to Honduras. They 
are upon opposite sides of the vast isthmus. 

I hesitate to contradict any statement made by 
Humboldt, that great giant in the land of science, 
who, if he had been born a Cyclops, would have 
seen more with his one eye than most men would 
did they boast a hundred. This celebrated savant 
says that the chain of the Andes extends unbroken 
from Colombia to Mexico. Facts do not substan- 
tiate this assertion. There are a great many short, 
irregular ranges. Their general direction is east 
and west. Honduras is broken and hillocky. It 
is full of undulations, with ‘‘ dromedarian scorn 
of levels,” and reminded me of the West Indian 
island Dominica, whose surface Columbus perti- 
nently likened to a sheet of stiff paper after being 
rumpled in the hand. Not less than fifty volcanoes 
are scattered throughout Central America, in the 
most reckless and defiant profusion. True, most 
of them are extinct, but if you think all of them 
are, their capacity for smoking will presently as- 
sure you of your mistake. Though the cones 
are more or less isolated, yet these lava-lined 
monsters appear to extend in irregular lines not 
far distant from the Pacific. The desolate peaks 
of those that time has silenced suggest, in their 
lonely melancholy, remorseless tyrants whose 
power is past, and who are slowly crumbling 
back to the chaos whence, ages ago, they 
emerged. 

The average appearance presented by Central 
America, however, is not melancholy. On the 
contrary, with one exception, it is a country of 
forest-clad hills, generous valleys, small rivers 
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and affluent lakes. The exception is on the Car- 
ribean coasts, where the land is low and level. 
All the capitals are in the interior. You are 
obliged to explore the oyster in order to find the 
pearl. They are generally built at an altitude of 
three or four thousand feet above the sea, where 
the climate is salubrious and cool. Very differ- 
ent are the connecting sea-ports. It is no libel 
to describe them as unhealthy, hot and small. 
It is in these respects that the natural disud- 
vantages of a torrid zone cannot but be felt. 
As long as humanity retains its nerves of sensa- 
tion the temperature of a locality cannot fail to 
lend some coloring to its politcal institutions. 
But this is very far from saying that equatorial 
republics must be strangers to equability, or that 
empires are inevitable between the Tropic of Can- 
cer and the Tropic of Capricorn. 

It would be rash to take for granted that the 
reader has dismissed from his remembrance the 
fact that the five republics of Central America 
‘formed originally a colony or province of Spain, 
under the viceroyalty of a captain-general. In 
1823 they established their independence, and 
formed a federation styled ‘‘ The United States of 
Central America,” with a President, and a Fed- 
eral Congress modeled upon our own. This 
union, however, lasted only sixteen years. The 
rival States were too independent not to be inde- 
pendent of each other. They did not rest until 
each became sovereign. Their freedom did not 
imply fraternity. The chrysolite broke. Several 
attempts have since been made to erystallize the 
parts again—one of the latest, that of Barrios, is 
fresh in the minds of all—but without success. 
The States of Central America emulated those of 
South America in warring against each other. 
There has been so much warring, in fact, as to 
induce the hope that rival jealousies are now, 
in a great degree, burnt out. As will be seen, 
the country, as a whole, contains so much wealth 
of various kinds, that it is a pity it cannot exist 
in peace under one government, whose benef- 
icent sway shall tend to develop its advantages 
to the full. 

We do not rely upon a deaf man for an accu- 
rate report of a symphony. If his tympanum is 
unresponsive, his testimony in acoustics is value- 
less. In the same way, if a traveler would make 
a faithful report of a foreign country, he must at 
least know something of the language prevalent 
there. If he carries only the vernacular with him, 
it is like offering federal money in a land where 
decimal currency is unknown. Let no one, there- 
fore, attempt the tour of Central America with- 
out an adequate knowledge of Spanish. If he 2o, 
he may, indeed, through the help of those of his 
countrymen who reside there, succeed in getting 
to the capitals, but his itineracy will lack proper 
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flavor and value, and he will feel worse than 
Adam and Eve when turned out of paradise— 
which is not only the first case of eviction on rec- 
ord, but which left them more pitiable than the 
uncottaged Irish peasant, inasmuch as they did 
not know the language of the country where they 
were going, and did not even know whether there 
was any country to which to go. Spanish is the 
speech throughout Central America. You can no 
more do without it than you can do without the 
mule, the sole dependence for interior travel. In 
fact, the Castilian tongue is to locution what the 
mule is to locomotion. The one is the expres- 
sion ; the other is the express. The roads are 
generally mere tracts, all but impassable during 
the rainy season—and this lasts nearly half the 
year. 

In all Central America there are fewer than 
400 miles of railway, and trains are run at the 
speed of an ordinary glacier. Hence, though more 
than 100 miles of railway are found in Costa Rica, 
the mail is carried on mule-back, while in Salva- 
dor and Honduras it is usually borne afoot. Of 
course a railway cannot be expected to be main- 
tained unless there is something to maintain it. 
Accordingly, the train that is supposed to pierce 
the most populous districts of Costa Rica ran 
irregularly until within a recent period, its trips 
being based upon the presence of sufficient freight 
and passengers to ‘‘ pay.” Even now its trips are 
but tri-weekly. There are several respectable 
cart-roads, but you seldom find lines of stages 
running upon them. Such conveniences as 
“through routes.” are wholly unconceived. No 
train was ever known to connect with a steamer, 
no stage with a train, and scarcely any mule with 
a stage. Such nice adjustments, so smooth and 
punctual in their complexities, seem beyond the 
apprehension of the officials who regulate travel 
in Central America. Your only dependence is the 
stout and patient mule, a generally, though un- 
justly, abused animal, upon whose back I have 
traveled safely many thousand miles. But in un- 
dertaking a journey, you must engage mules not 
only for yourself and servant, but also for your 
baggage, and often for tents and provisions. You 
will have to travel in patriarchal style, with all 
the. inconveniences, and none of the dignity and 
consolations. _ The hotels in the sea-ports are 
scarcely better than sheds or warehouses. They 
are dirty, full of musquitoes, fleas, and other ani- 
mal life still lower in the scale of insectivorous 
depravity. Bad food is worse cooked, and noth- 
ing-exists to reconcile the traveler to his fate ex- 
eepting his willingness to endure it. In some of 
the capitals there are, indeed, approximations to 
comfortable hotels, and in these cases the hotels 
are sure to be managed by foreigners—French- 
men, Italians or Germans. The native has not 


yet learned to keep a hotel. As there are savages 
who cannot count beyond four, and scarcely 
realize that that number results from two anid 
two, se the Central American has not yet corre- 
lated the ideas which the word hote\ expresses. 
His inns are caravansaries, and his hostelries are 
kennels—at least so far as the sea-ports are con- 
cerned. 

Travel- is generally undertaken at night, to 
avoid the heat and glare of day, and twelve hours 
at a stretch in the saddle are not thought excess- 
ive. The traveler, therefore, who would see very 
much of the interior, must expect to encounter 
many petty inconveniences, annoyances and hard- 
ships. His heroism will have to be of that every- 
day sort which is to valor what common sense is 
to genius. M& will never be cabled to newspapers 
and extolled in dispatches, but it will carry him 
serenely through scenes at the bare prospect of 
which irritability and ill humor would erect all 
their bristles. Though peril is not always added 
to privation, yet it will be well to wear conspicu- 
ously a revolver. This little mouth-piece of iron 
will secure its possessor proper attention and free- 
dom from insult. He may not need to use it, but 
its known presence is a potent force. Your pocket 
will be safer when guarded by this silent watch- 
dog. The pistol is a Cerberus that accepts no 
sops. 

For traveling expenses, American gold coin or 
the Chilian and Peruvian silver dollar is used, 
the latter being the more bulky, but freely circu- 
lating in all the republics. Several of these also 
have paper money, which, though easier to carry, 
is usually so much depreciated in value that the 
country people eye it with suspicion. No pass- 
port is at present required, though sometimes, as 
in Guatemala and Costa Rica, permits to leave 
are necessary. 

Perhaps it would not be improper to speak of 
all Spanish and Portuguese countries and colonies 
as “The Land of To-morrow,” or, ‘‘ Mafiana- 
land.” Central America is pre-eminently entitled 
to such a distinction. Of life there one may say, 
as Macbeth did on a different occasion : 


“ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time.” 


“Later on” is the universal motto. Procras- 
tination is admired for his thefts on time. From 
morning until night the punctual foreigner is 
politely requested to call “later,” or ‘‘ again,” or 
to ‘‘have patience,” or most frequently of all, to 
“come around to-morrow.” But meanwhile to- 
morrow never comes around, for by the time it 
arrives it has assumed the identity of the day 
after. If time were money there, shop-keepers 
would be millionaires, and eternity not too long 
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to transact the things 
of the day. Postponc- 
ment is the soul of 
business. The Fa- 
bian policy dictates 
the master - stroke. 
The venerated rule is, 
““Neyer do to-day 
what ought to be 
done ere to-morrow.” 
Important business is 
put off sine die. 
““Now ” is the reject- 
ed time. After death 
the doctor is blandly 
welcomed; and the 
favorite time for sal- 
vation is the fifty- 
ninth minute of the 
eleventh hour. I have 
repeatedly endeavored 
to complete some ne- 
cessary transaction 
with a native early 
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in the day, have discovered that the native had 
nothing whatever to prevent his attending to it 
then and there, and have been amused (when not 
too much exasperated) to have him defer the 
matter with a decided ‘‘ Mafiana” (to-morrow), 


or a protesting ‘‘Mas tarde” (later). 


In such 
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countries the “ facilities” of travel must be im- 
agined. 

There are 2,500,000 inhabitants in Central 
America. Among them you will find pure In- 
dians and negroes, and a great number of curi- 
ously crossed races. A Spaniard is as much of 
a foreigner there as a 
Japanese would be. 
Perhaps a quarter of 
the population are 
Creoles, or people of 
European parentage. 
Among the mixed 
races are especially to 
be noted the follow- 
ing: The Mestizoes, 
or descendants of a 
white father and In- 
dian mother; the 
Mulattoes, or the off- 
spring of whites and 
Africans; and the 
Samboes, or half- 
breed Indians and 
negroes. This inter-' 
mingling of bloods 
produces all tints, 
from the chalky white 
of the hill-dwellers of 
Costa Rica (the pur- 
est native blood) to 
the rich shading of 
octoroons and quad- 
roons, and thence to - 
reddish - colored In- 
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dians and coal-black negroes. The latter are 
found in any number only on the Caribbean side of 
Central America, and chiefly in the British Prov- 
ince of Balize. .Guatemala abounds with Indians, 
either aborigines or their lineal descendants. 
They are particularly observable in the markets 
and streets of the capital, and always prove an 
interesting study. They belong to the great 
Quiche family, of which as many as fifty tribes 
are found in Central America. In Guatemala 
alone are sixteen aboriginal idioms. About 1,000 
foreigners are scattered through the country. 
They are German, English, French, Italian and 
American. 

The members of the diplomatic corps accredited 
to the five Central American States make their 
headquarters in the City of Guatemala, visiting 
the other capitals as business may require. Each 
member has the rank of Minister-resident. Only 
seven foreign Powers are at present represented. 
They are England, France, Spain, Austria, Ger- 
many, Italy and the United States. Through 
each of the other republics a few foreigners are we 
settled. They own coffee or sugar estates, or are ; 
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. engaged in mercan- 
tile affairs. 

I have said that 
Central America is 
wealthy, and I will 
now proceed to 
show how. Her 
chief affluence lies 
in her vegetable pro- 
ductions, though 
minerals are fast be- 
coming an import- 
ant industry. In 
Honduras and Sal- 
vador are several 
(North) American 
mining companies. 
The enterprise of a 
colder region quick- 
ly betook itself 
there, in order to 
realize wealth by 
swiftest methods. 
Honduras, however, 
is altogether the 
richest of the re- 
publics as regards 
mineral resources. 
Within her bosom 
have been found 
gold, silver, copper, 
zine, lead, platina, 
quicksilver, iron, 
HERRAN—A TYPICAL COUNTRY HOUSE OF CENTRAL AMERICA. coal, opals, asbestus 
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and marble. At present gold and silver are about 
the only ores mined. Of course capitalists meet 
with disappointments there, as in other places 
where wealth is put into mines for the sake of 
getting wealth out of them ; but taking the yield 
as a whole, it has been great. The seekers after 
precious metals reaped abundant harvests which 
they had not sown. 

The chief export of Central America is coffee. 
Next in order probably come cabinet-woods and 
dye-woods, gold and silver bullion, sugar and 
fruits. The greater part of the export trade is 
with Great Britain and the United States, while 
the imports are chiefly from Germany, France 
and Great Britain. Besides the duties on imports 
and exports, the revenues are largely derived from 
monopolies of spirits and tobacco. Experience 
relates the same story all the world over, in all 
times and in all places. A man need not bea 
prohibitionist or an anti-smoker to remark that 
the revenues of a country are largely derived from 
those articles which are not only superfluous, but 
in the majority of. cases baleful. Conscience 
drops out of sight when the treasury is to be re- 
plenished. Get money—honestly if you can—but 
at any rate get.money—is the shrewd advice util- 
ized ad nauseam to make the coffer overflow. 
And, by the by, these countries, which are like 
all other civilized lands in their method of sup- 
plying the public exchequer, have the same sim- 
ple, direct way of getting rid of their just debts, 
or of a large proportion of them, as that which 
obtains in Spain, Turkey and Peru. Sometimes 
this plan is known as ‘‘ consolidating,” occasion- 
ally as ‘‘ converting,” frequently as ‘‘ scaling,” 
and never as “refunding.” The modus operandi 
consists in reducing aggregates from fifty to sey- 
enty-five per cent. with a stroke of the pen, and 
printing a notice to that effect in the official jour- 
nal. There is no quicker method of cutting the 
Gordian knot. Honduras, altogether the poorest 
and most backward of the republics, is incum- 
bered with the large debt of $31,000,000, the 
interest upon which is mostly unpaid. Nicaragua 
and Salvador have relatively small debts, but both 
these States are poor and inert. The reason why 
these Central American republics are as impoy- 
erished as some of the most effete monarchies of 
Europe, is difficult of explanation. It cannot be 
because of the expensiveness of their war estab- 
lishments, for the sum total of their armies yields 
but 6,000 men, and of navies there are none. It 
would be easy to understand why a first-class 
Power might become financially embarrassed un- 
der the pressure of constantly supporting a large 
standing army, as in the case of England and 
Germany. If such a Power have immense re- 
sources on the one hand, she has an immense 
drain on the other; and in the case of England, 


the enormous cost of her navy has to be added. 
But when one computes the expenses of a revo- 
lution, such as occurs once every few months in 
one of these Central American countries, one 
feels like a Brobdingnaggian performing the office 
of Secretary of War at Lilliput. The number of 
combatants upon both sides will not amount to 
more than 100, and among the lists of killed and 
wounded, the major- generals and high privates 
will be found almost equally assorted. In what- 
ever way the government uses the public moneys, 
therefore, it cannot use much of them legiti- 
mately in defraying the expenses of war. 

The government of each of these republics is 
vested in a President, one or two Vice-presidents, 
and four or six Ministers. The President is gener- 
ally elected for four years, and therefore, unless re- 
elected, has no longer a tenure of office than the 
President of the United States. As he is not ele- 
vated into such immense conspicuousness, where 
the eyes of the world are directed upon him, so 
he does not taste the bitterness of the preternat- 
ural obscurity in which the after-lives of most of 
our ex- Presidents are passed. The legislative 
power reposes in a Congress of Senators and Dep- 
uties, and suffrage is universal, The Roman 
Catholic is, of course, the State religion, and in 
the main is duly recognized as such. The Cen- 
tral American republics do not enjoy the advan- 
tages which depend upon a severance of Church 
and State. Though other religions are protected 
there, yet the entire religious freedom enjoyed in 
the United States is only approximated in those 
quarters. The frivolities, the prejudices, the 
ceremonials and the superstitions that are sure 
to be fostered where some one religion is sup- 
ported by the State, there find full development 
and display. While these lend a certain pictur- 
esqueness to their streets and churches on occa- 
sions of pious festivity or gorgeous commemora- 
tion, this transient charm, which is only for the 
eye and ear, is more than balanced by the puerile 
folly of public mummery and the depraving in- 
fluences of furtive priestcraft. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the clerical polity gets overthrown, as in 
Guatemala, in 1871, when many of the old con- 
vents and churches were turned into government 
offices and schools. 

What of education ? I cannot give as favora- 
ble an account of it as I should like, and yet the 
bright side is large enough to be worth looking 
at. Public instruction and internecine warfare do 
not advance hand in hand. Judging by the num. 
ber of internal revolutions, there ought to be room 
for only military schools, and the urchin’s favor- 
ite song should be, ‘‘ Yes, let me like a soldier 
fall.” A cheerful fact is, that in two of the 
States — Guatemala and Salvador — education is 
growing into prominence. (Guatemala has the 
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largest number of schools and colleges. Many 
of these are excellent and cheap. The best com- 
pliment that can be paid them lies in the fact 
that they draw pupils from the other republics, 
and thereby prevent the number of seminaries in 
these from increasing. But there are certain ap- 


panages which are the result of education, but | 


which education does not immediately and di- 


rectly bestow, at least not in the atmosphere of | 


the schools. Tact, Intelligence and Refinement 
are the real Three Graces, who are infinitely supe- 
tior to the three nymphs of mythology, and whose 
teachings cannot be wholly conveyed from the 
rostrum. The schools of Guatemala and Salva- 
dor are not much more deficient in this respect 
than most of those nearer home, and there, as 
here, accumulated experience in good society cor- 
rects the failures of scholastic tuition. For the 
rest, schools of various grades abound in the re- 
publics we have specified. There are also mili- 
tary, engineering, medical and professional acad- 
emies, special institutes for young girls, and 
evening classes for working-men and mechanics. 

An important distinction, but little known, is 
to be made between Salvador and San Salvador. 
The former is the official title of the smallest of 
the five republics. San Salvador is the name of 
the capital. If any of my readers are still at their 
geographies, they will be able to correct teachers 
who assist in perpetuating false ideas on this sub- 
ject. Salvador is ‘‘nightmared” with a great 
number of volcanoes, and so is Nicaragua. One 
day, while I was at Leon, the largest city in Nica- 


ragua, I counted fourteen volcanoes from the 


eathedral-roof. These fire-mountains haunt the 


landscape, like monstrous incubi above the heart | 


of the oppressed and panting earth, and at times | 


wear a horrifying aspect to the horizon-sweeping 
eye. But this is by no means always the case. 
Several of the fourteen to which I have just re- 


ferred had steep, smooth, purple cones, whereon | 
there was a sensuous pleasure in gazing, and | 


puffed forth spirals of fleecy smoke that ara- 
besqued indolently upward, until they melted 
away as gently as a thought lost forever in the 
mazes of the mind. Just at present Nicaragua is 
interesting chiefly on account of the interoceanic 
canal, while Salvador provokes attention because 
of its frequent and severe shocks of earthquake. 
Guatemala, however, remains the most pros- 
perous and important of the Central American 
republics. It contains more than half the popu- 
lation of them all. Its capital has upward of 
60,000 inhabitants, and is a sort of miniature 


City of Mexico, just as Brussels is a petit Paris. | 


In fact, the Guatemalans are proud of calling their 
eapital the Paris of Central America. You go 
there in fear of its savagery, to fall in love with 
its civilization. Good horcc-cars and hackney- 
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coaches whirl you through clean, paved streets, 
vivid with electric light and vocal with tele- 
phones. Pretty parks and handsome government 
buildings allure the eye on every side, and a large 
and imposing opera-house predisposes you to for- 
get there are finer elsewhere. If you are so sim- 
ple-minded as to have a prejudice in favor of New 
York policemen, you admit those of the Guate- 
malan capital to a share of that prejudice, for the 
uniform is identical with our Broadway Squad’s. 
Daily newspapers besiege you. Epicurus steals 
from the club to shake you by the hand. Hospi- 
tality is so hearty, that Lucullus need never sup 
with himself. Open-air swimming - baths make 
life seem natatorial, and if your favorite book is a 
betting-book, the race-course is at hand. 

The republican imagination is pleased with dis- 
missing the idea that Canada is a monarchical 
possession, and with welding Mexico and Central 
America together as virtually one country. This 
being done, the Western Continent consists of 
three Americas—North America, Central Amev- 
ica and South America—forming a sisterhood of 
republics. These three Americas are soon to be 
chained together by the great intercontinental 
railway from Mexico to Bogota, and from Bogota 
to Buenos Ayres. Science is to complete the 
synthesis of continents which nature has begun, 
and the genius of engineering will rivet them to- 
gether with inseverable bars of iron. Already has 
Mexico been for some time joined to the United 
States by rail: and more than one-third of the 
distance between Colombia and the Argentine 
Republic is now traversed by the iron horse. 
Central America will form a brief connecting- 
link of a few hundred miles. This once aecom- 
plished, rapid transit would span the Western 
Hemisphere, and the numerous ramifications of 
this gigantic railway system would in time convey 
to every town and village in Central and South 
America the newest masterpieces of civilization 
begotten by the North. To complete the entire 
railway would by no means be so immense an un- 
dertaking as that which in the United States con- 
nects the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean. Our 
country naturally looks to obtain its proper share 
of the enormous Central and South American 
commerce. An international railway, like the 
one whose outlines I have sketched, would not 
merely control but monopolize that commerce, 
and in such a manner as to defy all future com- 
petition. 

Shall it be done ? Our common interests, po- 
litical, commercial and financial, quickened as 
our sense of these will be by a better knowledge 
of their true needs, seem to point toward such an 
ultimatum. If so, we should look with a favoring 
eye upon any such developments in the Central 
American republics as vhall serve to prove that 
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A COFFEE PLANTATION, COSTA RICA, 


Progress has begun her illuminating and creative 
work there, and opening her mouth wide, has pro- 
claimed, sonorously, ‘‘ Let there be light !” 


THE BEAUTIES OF COSTA RICA, 
By C. L. CHARLES. 


THE scenery of Costa Rica is less eugodt than 
that of the further north-central American coun- 
tries. It is less grand, but more delicately beauti- 
ful. In comparing it with that of Honduras or 
Nicaragua it may be likened to the scenery of the 
Rhine, while that of the two latter republics might 
be compared to the grandeur of Switzerland. 
There is probably no region yet discovered on the 
Western Hemisphere where greater variety of 
vegetation exists. Here, at the spot 
where a narrow neck of land, washed on 
either side by an ocean, connects the 
two great divisions of the American 
Continent, is the place where the ani- 
mal, the vegetable and the mineral 
kingdoms of both North and South 
meet and mingle. What vegetable, fruit 
or flower will not thrive in the splendid 
soil and the eternal Summer of Costa 
Rica? What animal is there not to be 
found, what bird does not haunt the 
forests ? What precious metal does not 
lurk in great or less quantities in mount 
ain-side or river-bed ? 

Modern civilization has been gaining 
a firm foot-hold in this lovely region for 
some time past. The shining rivers 
have been bridged with iron, the emer 
ald valleys have been built up with 
towns. The railroad runs up and down 
and around the mountains, chases 
through the banana farms, the rubber 
and the chocolate forests. Even the 
splendid water-falls are harnessed to 
furnish power for electric lighting of 
streets and houses. 
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And there is a look of 
civilization which in other 
parts of Central America is 
wanting. You notice it in 
the well-kept roads, the mu- 
nicipal regulations, the plazas 
modernized into miniature 
parks. 

Where could be found anj- 
thing of the sort prettier than 
the square before the great 
white cathedral of San José ? 
They call it Central Park. It 
is inclosed by a high iron 
fence, with gates at each cor- 
ner. Huge old trees afford sufficient shade at 
midday. Near the centre of the park stands a 
dainty kiosk, decorated artistically with the blne, 
white and red of the nation’s colors. Here the 
Government Band plays twice a week, of an after- 
noon, while all the world comes to parade in silk 
attire. The soldiers, also, drill every morning at 
eight, in the broad path at the eastern end. Here, 
too, they come for review at six of the afternoon, 
the officers passing down the line while the band 
plays ‘‘La Oracion,” a sweetly solemn hymn. 
This little picture, of vivid coloring, is one which 
can never be forgotten. The scarlet of the band’s 
uniform is like a flame against the emerald and 
the deeper green of foliage. And on every side 
the rarest flowers, carefully tended, and always in 
full bloom, are seen. Birds of all kinds sing or 
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ehatter in the tree-tops. Seven gorgeous macaws 
—huge creatures of splendid scarlet plumage— 
wander, unhindered by cord or cage, about the 
park. Half a dozen wonderful green parrots, of 
similar freedom, carry on intelligent conversations 
with each other, and with the people who approach 
them. A huge king of zopilotes, an uncanny- 
looking bird, occupies a spacious cage not far 
from the central fountain. On three sides of the 
quadrangle, facing it, across the narrow, cleanly 
streets, arc private houses of more or less beauty, 
among them the English Consul’s house. On the 
fourth side stands the cathedral and the bishop’s 
palace. This park was originally the market- 
place. Here it was that, nearly half a century 
since, Francisco Morazan, the brave and illustri- 
eus Central American, fell a 
victim to the cowardice and the 
treachery of a supposed friend. 

Some of the country houses 
a few miles from San José and 
Cartago are delightful places. 
Usually of the old-fashioned 
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adobe, with ponderous tile roofing and heavily 
shuttered windows, they are built but one-story 
high, yet very long, wide and airy. 

It is quite the fashion to ‘‘ go to the country 
during the dry season, which begins in December, 
and to return to town at the beginning of the 
rainy months, when the country roads are gen- 
erally unfit for walking for days at a time. To 
my mind, there is much more beauty during the 
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from the North, they call the ‘“‘ Winter.” This 
lasts from May to December. During this period 
the flowers—which never cease to bloom—take 
new life and strength. The orchids, the roses, 
the camellias, the Cape jasmine—or, as some call 
it, gardenia—the magnificent lirio grande of over- 
powering fragrance, all bud afresh. 

In the dry season, which, accordingly, they 
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SOME EFFECTS OF THE EARTH- 
QUAKE oF 1889. 


name the ‘ Summer,” 
nearly all excursions are 
made, of any length 
whatever. An _ interest- 
ing one is from Cartago 
to the summit of Irazu, 
arrived at which, one 
finds himself some two 
miles ubove sea-level. 
And here, of a clear 
day, with, or sometimes 
without, a glass, one may 
gaze at the same moment 
upon both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans. 
It is the only place in the 
world whence both may 
be seen at once. It is céld on the top of Irazu. 
One feels like wrapping up warmly in good 
shawls. It is not a long ride from Cartago—per- 
haps ten miles—but in that ten miles one as- 
cends some 5,000 feet. 

There is a picturesque spot, about three miles 
from Cartago, known as “ Bella Vista.” Here 
are the famous hot springs, now being turned 
to excellent use as baths. A fine hotel is being 


rainy season, which, a little oddly to a stranger | built; and pleasure - grounds, including a race- 
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up out of a crevice of quartz and oxyhydrate of 
iron. The water has a bitter taste, and is too hot 
for one to bear one’s hand in it. Cartago has 
been for years a drowsy old town ; it is like some 
half-asleep old conservative just on the verge of 
waking. It now has electric light, a fine tram- 
way with ‘*dummy” engine running out to the 
hot springs, a market that would put Washing- 
ton Market, New York, to shame, and the rail- 
road, nearly completed, that will connect it with 
the Atlantic sea-port, Limon. This new branch 
of railroad will preclude the necessity of the 
28-mile ride between Carrillo and San Jos¢, 
which all passengers coming from or going to 
Limon are at present obliged to make. The ox- 
carts will lose their freight custom, and will cease 
to form picturesque processions up the beautiful 
winding mountain road. The scenery along this 
road presents at times most majestic features. 
At Boca del Infierno, six miles from Carrillo, and 
at an elevation of 2,400 feet, there is a splendid 
water-fall, On one side or other of the road 
there is generally a ravine, sometimes hidden by 
the magnificent tropical verdure—huge ferns and 
the most wonderful species of orchids. 

Birds of brilliant plumage flit constantly across 
the path, and swing from every branch; the air 
vibrates with delicious bird-music from dawn till 
dusk. And from twilight on, night-birds take 
up the unfinished song—only.they turn it into a 
minor key. 

The natives of Costa Rica do not appreciate 
the loveliness of nature in the midst of which 
they exist. There are no native artists to repro- 
duce on canvas the everlasting splendor of tur- 
quois sky, and sparkling, sapphire peaks, and 
wide-stretching valleys of green and gold. 

Later on, when San José shall have become, as 
many believe it is destined to, the Winter City 
of the North American Continent, some clever 
American artist will at once win fame for him- 
self, and render Costa Rica famous, by a single 
good picture—a Cordillera landscape. 


—* 


FUNERAL services over the remains of Robert 
Browning were held at Westminster Abbey on 
‘Tuesday, December 31st, 1889. After the ser- 
vices, the coffin was borne to the Poet’s Corner, 
in the south transept. The grave is in front of 
Abraham Cowley’s monument, within the angle 
marked by Longfellow’s bust. The monuments 
of Chaucer, Edmund Spenser, Ben Jonson, Mil- 
ton, Matthew Prior and Thomas Gray adorn the 
walls near by. It has been voted by the Town 
Council of Venice that a tablet in memory of 
Browning be set up in the Palazzo Rezzonico, 
where he died. 


[From THE NEW ORLEANS ‘‘ TiMES-DEMOCRAT.”] 


Waite heart of a land of honor 
And joy of a people free! 

From the sunshine that fell upon her, 
Ere soft rains ceased to be, 

God gathered the diamond splendor 
Of a world from sea to sea, 

And poured its effulgence tender 
In the valley of Aserri. 


Then He took from the skies above it 
The tenderest tints they wore, 

To clothe the hills that should love it 
And guard it for evermore ; 

The rarest of sapphire sparkle, 
And azure a wondrous store, 

And amethyst that should darkle 
Like depths that are far from shore. 


And out of the soil, as He willed it, 
He took of ‘each flower that blows 

The seed of the fairest, and spilled it 
In the valley’s fertile close ; 

And He sent the sun and the showers, 
And many a stream that flows, 

To fashion a thousand bowers 
Of jasmine and royal rose ; 


Till never a spot was fairer 
Than that where the city should be, 
And never a picture rarer 
For human eye to see! 
White heart of a land of honor, 
And joy of a people free !— 
With the sunshine of God upon her, 
And the blessing of Liberty! 


San José d& Costa Rica, February 15th, 1889. 
= - =A 
TOBOGGANING CENTURIES AGO. 


By :Auice D. Le PLONGEON, 


In the Sandwich Islands, horwa was a very 
favorite amusement, and jorua is but another 
name for tobogganing. The smoothest part of a 
hill being chosen, lovers of such exercise. glided 
rapidly from the summit to the bottom in papas. 

The papa consisted of two narrow runners, 
varying from eight to sixteen feet in length. They 
were three or four inches deep, and highly pol- 
ished. These runners were united by several 
straight pieces of wood, over which were laid twa 
long, tough sticks, made fast about six inches 
from each other. At the foremost end the space 
between the runners did not exceed three or four 
inches, widening gradually to about fifteen. A 
mat was spread on the upper surface, where the 
occupant lay flat on his chest, head lifted, hands 
grasping the runners, feet firmly braced against 
the hindmost cross- piece. In that posture he 
sped a long distance down the side of a hill with 
the greatest velocity. In connection with this 
pastime the natives have the following tradition 
that plainly refers to some great volcanic eruption : 
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Long years ago, in the reign of Kearikuki 
King of Hawaii, a certain chief named Kahavari 
went, accompanied by a favorite companion, to 
amuse himself with his papa on the slope of a 
hill. It was a general holiday, and many gayly 
dressed people flocked to see the chief enjoying 
the exciting game of horua. Quite a multitude 
assembled, among them a band of musicians, and 
a bevy of dancing girls, lovely and graceful. 

Now, while the crowd was making merry, Pélé, 
the goddess of the Vvoleano, appeared on the sum- 
mit of the hill. But none recognized her divin- 
ity, for she had assumed the form of a woman, 
and was provided with a papa. Kahavari, with- 
out paying much attention to her, took it for 
granted that she was one of the merry-makers. 
The goddess challenged him to a papa race ; he 
at once accepted, and together they set off. Pélé 
had had no practice at it ; as a natural result she 
was beaten, while the winner was loudly ap- 
planded as he again made his way up the hill. 
Before starting a second time, Pélé asked the 
chief to lend her his papa. He, never dreaming 
what a powerful being stood by him, bluntly re- 
fused, asking : ‘‘Are you my wife, that you should 
obtain my papa?” Having thus expressed him- 
self, he again shot down the hill. Enraged at his 
want of courtesy, the goddess uplifted her foot 
and stamped upon the ground. Instantly the hill 
was rent by an earthquake ; everything shook and 
trembled ; the trees quivered, and the birds were 
hushed. The voice of Pélé rang forth in stern 
command ; then fire and-lava burst from the sum- 
mit of the hill, rose high in the air, and fella 
death-dealing torrent. Taking on her own divine 
form, the goddess now sped down the hill, trailing 
after her her own demons of destruction, the fire 
and lava. ; 

Kahavari fled before her. She pursued, deso- 
lating everything in her path. The crowds that 
were seeking amusement, the musicians and the 
fascinating dancers, all were overwhelmed, thrown 
to the earth, never to rise again. Hot cinders 
crushed the life out of beautiful flowers, and the 
cool ground became like a heated furnace. 

When Kahavari drew near home, he saw his 
favorite pig, and greeted it. At the house-door 
sat his mother, whom he saluted after the feshion 
of the country, by rubbing nose agaist nose. Then 
saying to her, ‘* Pélé comes devouring !” he rushed 
onward. The next person he met was his wife. 
In the customary way he saluted her also, hur- 
riediy mentioning the approaching doom, and her 
ow71 inevitable destruction. 

“‘Stay with me,” said she; ‘let us perish to- 
gether.” But he replied: “No, no; I go!” 
His two children were near by, and he rubbed 
his nose against theirs, saying : ‘‘ I grieve for you 
But he made no effort to carry either of 


them. to a place of safety. Abandoning them just 
where he had found them, he fled from the spot, 
Pélé close on his heels, death following in her 
track. 

A deep’ chasm now yawned before Kahavari— 
escape seemed impossible. Suddenly a bold idea 
struck him; laying his spear across the breach, 
he walked over on it. His friend, who had all 
this time followed him, called aloud for help, 
To him he was kinder than to his own family 
Extending the long spear, he bade his companioy 
seize upon it, and at once drew him across. Hav 
ing safely passed the gap, the chief thought him- 
self free from danger. Not so—Pélé still came 
devouring. Racing for dear life, he suddenly 
met his sister, but did not stop, only shouted, 
“Alas for you !” 

On, on he sped, nor paused till he reached the 
sea-shore. There he saw his younger brother 
land from a canoe and hasten in search of wife 
and little ones, to take them on the water out of 
harm’s way. Kahavari and his friend seized that 
canoe and paddled off. The selfish chief had no 
care for those he left behind; but Pélé came to 
the very water’s edge, hurling after him immense 
stones and fragments of rock. Fortune, however, 
yet favored him—no missile struck the stolen 
canoe. It was not provided with sails, but Kaha- 
vari fixed his broad spear upright in the boat, 
and the wind carried him to another island, where 
he landed in safety and lived several years. 

Thus the goddess Pélé, like many a foolish 
mortal, in seeking the gratification of revenge, 
brought dire calamity on innocent heads, without 
destroying the object of her wrath. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


We have in the Rev. E. W. Whately’s new 
book a glimpse of John Henry Newman. It is 
not in some points particularly flattering, espe- 
cially as regards his theological and_ ecclesias- 
tical tendencies in the old Oxford days. 

We quote the following: ‘* Perhaps it may not 
be uninteresting to some to hear a description of 
the appearance of this remarkable man, as it was 
in his earlier days—what it is now any one may 
see from his photographs. But I shall describe 
him as I recollect him. His countenance, as it 
then was, had for me a great attraction, though I 
have heard it called exceedingly sinister, even by 
one who was, to a certain extent, his admirer. It 
was calm, placid and intellectual, and rather 
ascetic in its expression. 

““But the calmness was of a peculiar sort, the 
calmness of suppression—the calmness of an ear- 
nest and inquiring mind—a mind which under- 
neath that very quiet exterior nourished a spirit 
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seething with restless and agitating thoughts. His 
demeanor in the pulpit was very much in accord- 
ance with this; though I have been told by a 
clergyman, who heard him many years after his 
secession, that it was then the reverse of what it 
used to be. And if so, it must have become much 
less effective, for it is very unlikely that the same 
man should be equally impressive in two opposite 
manners. And I can testify to the effectiveness 
of his former manner, both of reading the service 


applicable because the matter of his discourses 
was not calculated to communicate peace to those 
who heard them, and certainly did not proceed 
from one who was himself at rest, and I can 
hardly suppose that such a spirit as his can find 
rest in the Church of Rome. His mind seems to 
be cast in a different mold from that of most 
others who have joined that Church. His deport- 
ment in society was, at the time I have been 
speaking of, rather different from what most per- 
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and still more of preaching. When I heard him 
at St. Mary’s, Oxford, there was something not 
only impressive, but awe-striking, in the perfect 
stillness of his body (a stillness which might be 
felt), and his calm, unimpassioned voice, which 
seemed to cut the very air with its clear and sweet 
tones. It resembled the calm which precedes a 
thunder-storm, when not a breath stirs the trees, 
but when we feel that a mighty, though hidden, 
force lies underneath, which will soon break forth 
in all its desolating fury. 

“« And, indeed, such a comparison is the more 


sons would have expected. One man, who had 
met him for the first time in company, expressed 
himself unfeignedly astonished at finding him 
not only lively, but, to use a school-boy expres- 
sion, ‘jolly.’” 


M. CamiLite Dovts, the young French tray- 
eler, whose adventures in the Western Sahara 
were recounted in FRANK LESLIE’s PopULAR 
MonrTHLY last year, has lost his life while ex- 
ploring in the Sahara, disguised as a Mohamme- 
dan. He was strangled by his two Tuareg guides. 
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““ONCE SHE HAD BEEN FOND OF GOING IN THERE, OF DUSTING HIS BOOKS AND PAPERS, AND 
SITTING QUIETLY IN THE DEEP WINDOW.” 


JOHN DANGERFIELD’S LOVE. 


By Matt Crim. 
**Wuen Kitty comes home, we must buy new 
eurtains for the parlor,” said Miss Cornelia. 
‘©When Kitty comes home, I hope it will not 
be so confoundedly dull here,” said Harry, the’| merry voice exclaimed : 
elegant young lawyer. 


“Dear friends, good-morning.” 
John said nothing, but his eyes rested on the “‘T declare, there’s Kitty, now!” cried Miss 
Vol. XXIX., No. 3—18. 


velvet-framed photograph of a young school-gir1, 
placed on a iittle bracket above the mantel. And 
one morning, while they were at breakfast, a 
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Cornelia, leaning back in her chair, quite over- 
come by the lovely apparition in the door-way. 

« Yes, it is Kitty,” said Kitty’s own sweet, clear 
voice. 2 ns : 

Harry sprang up from the table, all life and 
animation, to greet her, and Miss Cornelia gath- 
ered her into she warmest of loving embraces ; 
but Farmer John rose more deliberately, though 
his bronzed face flushed, and a deep bright glow 
filled his eyes. 

They had thought and talked so much about 
her, and now she stood among them, a lovely, tall 
girl, with brilliant gray eyes, a soft, curly fringe 
of golden hair across her white brow, and an in- 
describable air of fashion about her. 

They were so glad to see her: Miss Cornelia, 
the old maid who kept house for John; Harry, 
who had come out from town to spend a few 
weeks, and who found the country such a bore; 
and John—grave, handsome John, who had been 
Kitty’s guardian and friend ever since the sad day 
her father .died, and left her alone and unpro- 
vided for. 

She was but a little girl then, and John Danger- 
field a young man of four-and-twenty ; but he 
took her up in his strong arms, stroked her tan- 
gled curls tenderly, and poor forlorn little Kitty 
ceased to tremble and feel afraid. 

He was now five-and-thirty, and she was a 
lovely, blooming girl, just home from boarding- 
school. 

John Dangerfield was a hero, though unknown 
to the world. He had once cherished ambitious 
dreams ; but, just as the future seemed opening 
hopefully before him, his father died, charging 
him to take care of his mother, sister and young 
brother. There was but one way to do it—-re- 
main quietly on the farm and work as he had 
always worked, sowing and reaping, with only odd 
hours, and a day now and then, for self-culture. 
He accepted the lot unmurmuringly, putting the 
hopes of a broader, more ambitious life forever 
from him. 

His mother died, his sister grew to old-maid- 
ism, and Harry received the education he had 
once intended for himself. 

Harry could not endure the farm and the 
rough work of a farmer’s life, and so must away 
to a lawyer’s office, to read a little law, and to 
learn to be a society young man. 

John remained ai home, added to the farm as 
the years rolled by, studied books as well as cot- 
ton crops, and watched over Kitty with untiring 
devotion, until the time came for her to be sent 
away to school to finish her education. 

His care did not cease then, and if ever a girl 
hed cause to feel thankful, it was Kitty McLean. 

And Kitty had come, and in less than an hour 


the whole house seemed tofeel her influence. All | 
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deferred to her, as to a young queen—eyven fas- 
tidious Harry, who followed her around, her 
most devoted admirer. She certainly made a 
great change in the old house, with little grace- 
ful feminine adornments, with her music and 
painting, and, above all, with her own joyous 
youth. ? 

That was when she first came home, and her 
freedom from the routine of school seemed se 
new and delightful. After a time a change came 
over her. 

«Aunt Cornelia, what is 
John ?” 

She had always called the plain elderly spinster 
“aunt.” 

Miss Cornelia shook her head. 

‘*T do not know, child. Why ?” 

‘He is so grave and quiet, and—and he will 
never go with us, or take any part in our amuse- 


the matter with 


“ments.” 


‘©You must remember, dear, he is not young, 
like you and Harry.” 

“‘T am sure he is not old,” said Kitty, indig- 
nantly. ; 

“« No—not exactly old, but approaching middle 
age,” said Miss Cornelia, with calm cruelty. 

“Kitty, Kitty, where are you ?” 

It was Harry calling her, and she frowned im- 
patiently, and instead of answering him she went 
away to her own room. 

But John seemed to grow quieter and graver, 
to devote himself more steadily than ever to his 
work and his books. He even began to avoid the 
younger people, and to shut himself into his study 
when they had little parties. 

“John, come play croquet with us,” said Kitty, 
coaxingly, meeting him in the hall late one after- 
noon. 

She had on a fresh white dress, with a great 
bunch of roses under her belt, and even one burn- 
ing blood-red in the gold of her hair, and looked 
a very picture of youth and beauty, while he 
stood there in rough working garb, brown, and 
stained with the soil of wood and field. 

He smiled half sadly, and just touched her 
silken hair with one strong brown hand. 

“ Nay, child, I would only spoil the game with 
my stupid blundering.” 

‘“No, you wouldn’t. 
the young girl. 

“No, not this evening. 
you.” 

He hurried past her into his study, and she 
walked slowly out to where Harry waited for her. 

“*Come, Kitty, or it will be dark before we can 
play one game.” 

**T don’t care to play this evening. I’ve changed 
my mind about it.” 

«Then we'll take a walk. 


Please come,” pleaded 


I hear Harry calling 


I want to tell you 
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something ’ *—flinging down his mallet, ang join- 
ing her, wa saehed, Sag face. 
f % * 

Late aaa evening, as John Dangerfield sat 
reading, or trying to read, a new magazine, his 
young brother walked into the little study. 

“John, may I ask a favor of you ?” he began, 
abruptly, restlessly turning the leaves of a book, 

“Certainly, my dear fellow. What is it ?” 

“You have great influence with Kitty—use it 
for me.” 

The elder brother flushed, then grew pale; one 
hand gripped hard on the open magazine. 

*¢ Why, Harry ?” 

«*J—I love her, John.” 

*« And she ?” 

‘‘Refused me this evening. Please help me, 
John. I do not think she is really indifferent, 
and if you will speak to her I’m sure I can’t 
live without her ”—a real quiver in his voice. 

“© What must I say ?” John inquired, in a stiff, 
hard voice, a gray shade settling over his face. 

« Anything—you know best.” 

He shut his lips close for a moment, fighting a 
fierce battle with himself. Should he—coulé he 
—and so crown all his work, his life of self-de- 
nial, with the sacrifice of his heart ? For who 
could love Kitty as he loved her ? 

“«T will speak to her, Harry; but if I fail to 
win her consent ?” 

“‘T will never hold you to blame. 
you, John !” 

And the lad wrung his brother’s hand, grate- 
ful in his selfish way. 

So the next morning Miss Kitty received a 
summons to her guardian’s study. Once, she 
had been fond of going in there, of dusting his 
books and papers, of sitting quietly in the deep 
window, while he read or wrote; but now she 
tarely ever crossed the threshold. She walked in 
that evening with flushed cheexs. 

«¢ What is it, John ?” her bright brown eyes 
looking into his, for all the tumult of her quiver- 
ing pulses. 

He drew a little further back into the shadows. 

«* Come—sit down here by me, Kitty.” 

*« No, I will stand here,” she said, placing her- 
self like a culprit before him. 

<< You are a lovely girl, Kitty” 
he deplored the fact. 

** Do you think so ?” she exclaimed, and blushed. 

«* And young men will fall in love with you.” 

The blush faded, and she hung her head. 

“‘It is not my fault. I’m sure I don’t want 
them to.” 

For all his sore trouble, John Dangerfield could 
not help smiling. 

«‘ That may be, but after awhile you must love, 
too. Kitty, why did you refuse Harry ?” 


God. bless 


— sighing, as if 


“* Because I could not love him.” 

**But why not ? He is handsome and enter- 
taining, and he will be a successful man if he 
lives—and he loves you.” 

“A mere fancy. Do you want me to marry 
him, John *’—a little break in her voice. 

*“TIf—you think you can love him, and be 
happy ”*— with difficulty. 

“I cannot, and—and you are cruel to—to 
force me——” 

“* Kitty !” 

But Kitty had her face hidden in her hands, 
and was sobbing audibly. Her tears upset all 
his composure. He started to his feet; he said a 
good many things he had never intended to say. 

‘Kitty, oh, darling, darling, don’t cry! You 
know I would rather keep you with me than to 
give you to any man.” 

‘** No, you hate me— you shun me—you want 
to get rid of me. Haven't I seen it all along, ever 
since I came home ? But I’lI—I’ll not be married 
against my will. I'll go away, and 

** Kitty, will you hush ?” 

But Kitty only wept all the more, quite reck- 
less as to consequences ; and John took her in his 
arms, trembling with emotion. : 

“Kitty, Llove you as no other man can ever 
possibly love you. You live in my heart of hearts. 
You are all that is most precious and beautiful to 
me !” he cried, passionately. 

“Then, why not let me stay with you ?” said 
Kitty, boldly raising her face, all flushed and 
tear-stained, some great drops still hanging like 
jewels to her lashes. Never did a face look more 
beautiful, though, to the eyes of a lover. 

** Because it cannot be possible you wish to 
stay,” said John, 

** John, John, how can you be so blind? Do I 
not know that you are worth a host of young gal- 
lants like Harry ? Have I not always looked 
upon you asa hero? Oh, I know how nobly you 
have sacrificed yourself ; and now you would give 
me away, and make me wretched, and 

‘* Nay, love—you are mine, my heart’s darling, 
my wife !” 

His tones were strong, deep, triumphant 5 he 
drew her closer, kissed her eyes, her lips, feeling 
richly compensated for all that he had ever lost. 

“It is a strange choice you make, Kitty, with 
your youth, your beauty,” he said, at last. 

“Tt is my heart’s choice,” she cried; ‘‘and I 
feel honorea that you can love me—that I’m to 
be your wife.” 

Harry went back to his law-books much cast 
down an@ bewildered at the termination of his 
love affair, but he was very soon consoled by the 
bright, tender glances of a pair of brown eyes, and 
Kitty was forgotten as sweetheart, though loved 
as a sister. 
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NOTES OF A LEISURELY VOYAGE ON THE OHIO CANAL 
By S. S. Dustin. 
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HE formal bhenkiag of the first 
ground for the Ohio Canal took 
place at Licking Summit, near 


Newark, on July 4th, 1825. De 
Witt Clinton, at that time Governor of New York, 
and the projector of the Erie Canal, performed 
the ceremony, aided by Hon. Jeremiah Morrow, 
Governor of Ohio, amid great rejoicing. The dis- 


tinguished New Yorker and his retinue of travel- 


ing companions and servants came to Buffalo by 
the Erie Canal, from Buffalo to Cleveland via 
Lake Erie, and from Cleveland to Newark by 
stage-coaches. 

The first boat to navigate the watezs ot the Ohio 
Canal was the Ohio, built on the lower basin, near 
Lock One, at Akron. It was launched on the 
27th of June, 1827; and on July 3d, under com- 
mand of Captain Henry Richards, started with a 
full load of passengers for Cleveland to partici- 
pate the next day in a dual celebration, of the glo- 
rious Fourth and the arrival of the first boat from 
the port of Akron via the new canal. The canal 
was finished through to Portsmouth in 1830. The 
boat’s crew in those days consisted ef captain, 
bowsman, two steersmen, two drivers and one 
cook—seven men in all, with six hovers on and 
six hours off alternately. Twelve and fifteen miles 
apart were stations where horses were changed 
and where passengers could get off and on the 
packet-boats. There were no stables on-the boats 
then. The drivers were mounted on the saddle- 
horse, and carried bugles which were sounded at 
each lock or station. The horses were kept on a 
hard trot all the time, Packets always had the 


right of way, and many have been the struggles 
to reach the lock before a string of sometimes 
fifty freight-boats got there. The packet, or any 
other boat, in the rear, must await the locking 
through the locks. The boats would pack them- 
selves so close together that the rear boats could 
not slip between them. The packets carried pas- 
sengers, mail and express parcels. The captains 
were great swells, in their way, and did no work 
of any kind. The cook gave the orders for the 
boat’s provisions to the bowsman, who purchased 
the goods, the captain afterward calling and pay- 
ing for them. 

Among the oldest captains now living are Ben 
and Peter Wagoner and Talmon Beardsley, the 
latter quite a ‘‘spry” old gentleman of ninety 
years, with a phenomenal memory. I cailed on 
him, and in reply to a query of mine, he smiled, 
straightened up, and, putting his thumbs in the 
armholes of his waistcoat, said: ‘Yes, I was 
captain on a canal-boat, and an honor it was in 
those days. Captains of canal-boats were looked 
up to as men of influence and high standing.” 

W. H. Payne, the oldest boat-builder now at 
the business, was a small boy when the canal was 
cut through Peninsula, and resided at that place. 
He tells a celebrated snake story, te the effect that, 
as the men were taking out a very large stone. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD AT THE AGE OF SEVENTEEN. 
(FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE. ) 
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leaving a hole beneath eighteen feet long by 
eighteen inches wide, and one foot deep, it was 
found to be full of live rattlesnakes and black- 
snakes. One of the latter measured eight feet 
in length. An old boatman told me that years 
ago he remembered leaving the boat to go home, 
and at Eleven-mile Lock he had to climb a steep 
hill. Near the water, and hanging to a limb of a 
tree, was a bunch of snakes tangled in a knot as 


dead, and the boatmen were obliged to dig 
trenches for the bodies. As many as two hun- 
dred immigrants were packed in the stern of the 
W. H. Ellis, commanded by Captain Ellis. 

The morning was a beautiful one as I went 
aboard the Arthur W. Hall, to take a voyage 
down the historic water-way, whose interest, in 
these latter days, is enhanced by memories of the 
youth of our martyr-President Garfield. Is had 


CANAL-BOAT EN ROUTE. 


large as a bushel-basket. He also told of helping 
to kill a yellow rattlesnake eleven feet long near 
Pea Shanty, at Independence. It bit its own 
body while they were fighting it, and was soon 
swollen as large as a keg. 

In the year 1849 cholera broke out among the 
German immigrants who were being transported 
down the canal. There were eight deaths on 
board one boat between Cleveland and Trenton. 
One man died in twenty minutes after he was 
attacked. The immigrants refused to bury their 


been raining during the night, and the trees and 
grass wer? looking thcir freshest. There were 
‘no flies ” on the mules as they straightened the 
tow-line “or our start. The weigh-lock at New- 
burg was a novelty to the writer. The boats are 
drawn into a large box of enormous strength. 
The water is let out, and all boats laden with coal, 
or goods sold by weight, are weighed by means of 
a beam of ponderous size. The mules stepped 
briskly, and we soon reached Independence, where 
I found an old Indian burying-ground. A great 
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many Indian relics have been found here. We 
here passed through Eleven - mile Lock, and I 
found but little of interest until we reached 
Brecksville, the beginning of a series of pretty 
scenes down the Cuyahoga Valley. AsI sat on the 
stern of the boat, watching the panorama unfold, 
I thought that Garfield’s experience on the canal 
could not have been unpleasant, if mine, up to 
this point, resembled his. From here to Boston 
the Cuyahoga River runs close to the canal, the 
beautiful sycamore-trees hanging over the water, 
which mirrors their graceful forms and mottled 
bark in its shining depths. 

Boston is a picturesque old village, nestled in 
the valley. In the foreground, crossing the river, 
is an old-fashioned covered bridge. Across the 
river in the distance can be seen the old house 
that has made Boston notorious. It was once the 
home of ‘ Jim” Brown, the leader of the greatest 
gang of counterfeiters of his day (about the year 
1831). Some individual had got possession of a 
number of very excellent plates of the United 
States Bank notes, and a company was organized 
to flood the country with spurious paper. At this 
time the elder of the Brown brothers evolved 
a scheme intended tc eclipse all other criminal 
projects of the kind that up to that time had 
been devised. *‘ Dan,” accordingly, unfolded his 
plan, which was, that, instead of placing the spu- 
rious United States notes in the hands of local 
agents, to be dribbled out through this country, 
they should make a wholesale operation of it in 
the foreign markets of the mercantile world. 
This scheme of the Brown brothers was fully con- 
curred in by such other members of the gang as 
were let into the secret. Proceeding to New Or- 
leans, in the Winter of 1831-32, they purchased 
a large vessel and equipped it for the expedition. 
It was their intention to sail directly to China, 
and thence to the several commercial points of 
India, and with the spurious money purchase a 
lerge cargo of teas, coffees, spices and silks, to be 
disposed of in Europe and America. Several 
thousands of dollars’ worth of export goods, suited 
to Oriental trade, were placed on board the vessel, 
with $1,500,000 of spurious notes, together with 
material and apparatus for turning out $2,000,000 
more. In addition to owners and crew proper, 
a number of artists, expert penmen, etc., were 
included in the company of ‘‘ passengers.” Every- 
thing was in readiness for the voyage. The vessel 
had pulled out from the dock, and anchored in 
mid-river at night, to be in readiness to start in 
the morning with the outgoing tide. There were 
no telegraphs, railroads nor swift ocean steamers 
in those ‘days, and once at sea, the expedition 
would-be safe, and its final success assured. As 
several months were to elapse before they would 
again stand upon ¢erra-firma, or revél in the dis- 
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sipations of city life, the two partners, Brown and 
Taylor, went ashore in the evening for a parting 
carouse. New Orleans was then, as it is still, a 
gay city. Though it does not appear that the 
counterfeiters became boisterous in making the 
rounds, yet their extreme lavishness in the scat- 
tering of money, and their extravagances of de- 
meanor and speech, attracted the attention of the 
police. When, late at night, they were seen to 
row off to the vessel, whose somewhat singular 
movements had already been noted by the author- 
ities, they were followed by a squad of officers, 
and a thorough search of the vessel was made. 
Up to this time the true nature of the expedition 
had not been suspected. The search now revealed 
it; the entire company was taken into custody, 
together with ‘‘ currency ” and counterfeiting par- 
aphernalia. ‘‘ Dan” Brown died in the Crescent 
City calaboose. ‘‘Jim” returned to his Boston 
home after the trial, which was postponed from 
time to time until the Fall of 1832, when he was 
acquitted, to continue one of the most eventful 
careers of his time.* 

After Boston—and dinner—the village of Pen- 
insula was in sight. It is built on the side hill 
overlooking the valley and some of the prettiest 
bits of scenery I encountered in my trip. We 
next came to ‘ Johnny-cake,” as the boatmen 
call it, from the fact that years ago they were fea 
upon that wholesome diet at that port, and it was: 
quite a place in those good old days, not alone for 
corn in the cake, but also for the ‘‘ juice” of the 
corn. We passed two boats as we came out of 
Johnny-cxke Lock, and soon reached Pancake 
Lock and ‘‘ Yellow Creek Basin, ‘* where Brooks 
killed Tobin,” as we were informed. Perhaps 
better-informed travelers thun myself may know 
who the above-mentioned were—I don’t. 

At Lock 21 the Cuyahoga River is turned into 
the canal by means of a dam. Old Portage was 
an interesting place on the line, for on the flats 
near by, in the early part of 1813, two boats were 
built which formed a part of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry's fleet, and were floated down the 
Cuyahoga River to Lake Erie. I found many old 
inhabitants who remembered having distinctly 
heard the cannonading during that memoraple 
battle on Lake Erie, September 10th, 1813, in 
which Commodore Perry, with his small squadron 
of hastily constructed and pocrly equipped ves- 
sels, carrying but 55 guns and 490 officers and 
men, won a spiendid victory over the British fleet 
of 66 guns and 502 officers and men. 

' From Old Portage to Akron, e distance of two 
miles, there are 21 locks, 16 of them within the 
corporate limits of Akron. This is a lively city 
of 40,000 inhabitants. It is a great railroad cen- 


* History of Summit County, O., by 8. A. Lane. 
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tre, and has a number of manufactories of various | 


kinds. Natural water-power and the railroad fa- 
cilities have given Akron a steady and healthy 
growth. The largest flouring-mills in the State 
are here. The streets are lighted by electricity, 
and the street-cars are run by the same power. 
The city is built on the hills overlooking the 
Little Cuyahoga Valley, and has many beautiful 
homes. One hundred years ago this Cuyahoga 
Valley was the western boundary of the United 
States. The Pennsylvania Dutchman no doubt 
had this in mind when he said: ‘I haff bin far- 
der dan out West—I haff bin to Injianna.” 

At Akron, while looking at Garfield’s canal 
record, I turned to James H. Earl’s account of 
the future President as a canal-boy, and refreshed 
my memory with some curious and interesting in- 
formation. At the age of seventeen, James A. 
Garfield engaged as driver of Captain Amos 
Letcher’s canal-boat the Lvening Star—a craft 
with a capacity of 70 tons—-which, with copper as 
the freight, was starting from Cleveland down the 
Ohio Canal. It was manned with two steersmen, 
two drivers, bowsman and cook, besides the cap- 
tain—seven men in all. The bowsman’s business 
was to make the locks ready, and stop the boat as 
it entered the lock by throwing the bow-line, that 
is attached to the bow of the boat, around the 
snubbing-post. The drivers were furnished with 
two mules each, which were driven tandem, one 
driver with his mules serving a given number of 
miles, then giving place to the other. The boat- 
men, as a class, were rough fellows— profane, 
eoarse, whisky-drinking. They cared nothing for 
morals nor order, and often turned them to ridi- 
eule. The best man was he who could drink the 
most whisky and sing the worst songs. ‘The con- 
trast between young James Garfield and his fel- 
low-employés of this class was very marked. It 
was a new and hard school for him. At sunrise 
he took his turn at mule-driving, the captain 
starting him off with some practical instructions. 
The boat was to pass through the first lock before 
James went on. This done, he stepped directly 
into the rank of mule-driver. Not long after, he 
heard the captain call out: “Hi, Jim! Boat 
comin’! Steady!” James hoped to pass the 
boat with signal success. But somehow the two 
drivers got their lines tangled. The lines were 
soon separated, but the impetus of Captain Letch- 
er’s boat pushed it up square with the horses, 
when the steersman called out: ‘¢ Hurrah, Jim! 
Whip up the team, or your line will ketch on the 
bridge.” There was a waste-way ahead. “Ay!” 
James answered, as he whipped the mules into a 
trot. ‘Steady! Steady!” called the captain. 
Fhe caution came too late. Just as the team 
reached the middle of the bridge the line tight- 
ened, and jerked driver and mules into the canal. 


** Quick ! help!” cried the captain, and every 
man ran to the rescue. ‘‘ Hold on, Jim !” shouted - 
the bowsman. James was holding on as well as 
he could, with two stupid mules to manage in the 
water. For some minutes it was difficult to pre- 
dict how it would all end, and there was serious 
danger that mules and driver might go to the 
bottom together. But young Garfield, with his 
usual good luck, came out all right, with no 
worse injury than a ducking. No sooner were 
the blunderers safe, than a general merriment en- 
sued. ‘‘ Yer see how we initiate greenhorns inter 
the canal business. Ye’re a good Baptist now, 
Jim !” exclaimed one of the grinning steersmen. 
“T kind o’ thought yer was a goner at first,” 
added another. ‘‘ Washing the mules,:I reck- 
oned,” chimed in a third. ‘All ready there!” 
shouted the captain. ‘‘Jim has washed him- 
self, and is ready to go. All aboard!” And the 
bantering did not cease with that day; but the 
new driver enjoyed it as well as the rest of them. 

At Eleven-mile Lock the captain ordered a 
change of teams, James going on board with his 
mules, and the other driver taking the tow-path 
with a fresh team. The boat was nearing the 
twenty-one locks of Akron. ‘‘ Make the first 
lock ready !” cried the captain to his bowsman. It 
was ten o’clock at night. “Ay!” answered the 
bowsman, nearing the lock. A voice came from 
another boat: ‘‘ Don’t turn that lock ; our boat 
is just around the bend, ready to enter.” 
will turn it; we got here first,” answered the 
bowsman of the Zvening Star, with an oath. 
«You won’t turn it unless you are stronger than 
we are!” shouted bowsman number one, adding 
sufficient profanity to match the other. A fight 
was imminent, as all hands on board saw, and they 
rallied for the fracas. Such scenes were common 
on the canal. The boat whose bowsman reached 
the lock first was entitled to take precedence ; 
but when two bowsmen reached the lock at the 
same time a dispute was sure to arise, generally 
followed by a hand-to-hand fight between the two 
crews. ‘The crew that won the battle entered the 
lock first. Captain Letcher’s bowsman began to 
turn the gate just as the two boats came up, so 
near that their head-lights shed the brightness of 
day on-the exciting scene. ‘Say, bowsman !” 
called Captain Letcher. His bowsman looked up 
in response. ‘*Was you here first ?” ‘It’s 
hard to tell,” replied the bowsman ; “ we’re going 
to have the lock, anyhow.” ‘All right—just as 
you say,” answered the captain. The men seemed 
to be in mood for a tussle. It was a novel experi- 
ence to James, and having restrained himself as 
long as he could, he tapped the captain on the 
shoulder, saying : ‘‘See here, captain, does that 
lock belong to us?” ‘I suppose not, according 
to law ; but we will have it anyhow,” the captain 
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replied. ‘ No, sir, we will not,” answered James, 
with a good deal of determination. ‘Why not ?” 
asked the captain, surprised at the boy’s inter- 
ference. ‘‘ Because it does not belong to us.” 
“‘That’s so,” the captain replied, seeing James 
was right. And he called out to the bowsman : 
“‘ Hold on !—Hold on, boys!” The men looked 
up in surprise, as if wondering what had Nap- 
pened. One minute more, and some one would 
have been hurt. ‘‘ Hold on !” repeated the cap- 
tain, in his loudest tones of authority. ‘Let 
them have the lock.” The order was obeyed, and 
James commanded the situation. 

The boat was all night getting through the 
twenty-one locks, but at sunrise was on the upper 
basin moving forward under as bright a dawn as 
ever silvered the waters. Breakfast was called. 
George Lee, the steersman, came and sat down 
at the table, and said: “Jim, what’s the matter 
with ye?” ‘“* Nothing ; I never felt better in my 
life,” replied James. ‘‘ What did you give up the 
lock for last night ?” ‘‘ Because it did not belong 
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to us,” James continued. Lee, in & 
tone of bitterness: ‘* You’re a cow- 
ard ; you ain’t fit to be aboatman. A 
man er a boy what won’t fight for his 
rights ain’t no good nohow.” James 
only smiled, and went cn with his 
breakfast, making no reply. At some 
place further along the route James 
was standing on the deck, with the 
setting-pole against his shoulder, and 
several feet away stood Murphy, « boat-hand—a 
burly fellow of thirty-five. Some one threw the 
line, and owing to a sudden lurch of the boat it 
whirled over the boy’s shoulders and flew in the 
direction of the boatman. The rope knocked 
Murphy’s hat off into the water. “It was an 
accident, Murphy !” exclaimed the boy. “I am 
sorry.” ‘‘ Ill make yees sorry !” bellowed Mur- 
phy, thoroughly enraged ; and like a wild bull he 
plunged at James, with his head down, think- 
ing to knock him over into the water, after his 
hat. The lad stepped aside, and dealt Murphy @ 
heavy blow behind the ear, dropping him to the 
bottom of the boat, amongst the copper ore. 
Then, to bring hostilities to a sudden close, he 
leaped upon Murphy, and thus held him down. 
‘© Pound the fool, Jim!” cried the captain. But 
James had him fast, and refused to strike. “If 
he h’ain’t no more sense than to get mad at acci- 
dents, give it ter him. Why don’t yer strike ?” 
‘* Because he’s down, and in my power,” answered 
the boy. ‘‘ Got enough, Murphy ? You can get 
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up when you have,” said James. ‘‘ Yis,” an- 
swered Murphy. They shook hands, and were 
fast friends ever after. 

James appeared to possess a singular affinity 
for the water. He fell into the canal no less than 
fourteen times during the three months he was 
on the boat. The last time he fell into the water 
he came near losing his life. It was a very rainy 
night, when he was called up to take his turn at 
the bow. He was awakened out of a very sound 
sleep, and responded with eyes half open, scarcely 
comprehending the situation, and took his stand 
upon the platform be- 
low the bow-deck. ¢ 
He began to uncoil a 
rope to steady the 
boat through the. lock 
they were approach- 
ing. The rope caught 
somehow on the edge 
of the deck, and re- 
sisted his efforts to 
loosen it. At last it 
yielded, but in the re- 
bound sent him head- 
long into the water. 
It was a very dark 
night, and the water = | 
was as black as ink. 
Meanwhile, the boat 
was sweeping on, and 
no mortal knew of his 
mishap. Fortunately 
his hand caught on 
the rope as he fell, and 
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with a desperate effort he drew himself up, hand 
over hand, to the deck. 

The accident made a deep impression upon his 
mind. His thoughts more than ever turned to 
his home and his pious mother. He knew that 
every day she remembered him in her prayers. He 
thought of her anxieties, her motherly counsels. 
He felt rebuked, although he had been an obe- 
dient son. <A few weeks after this last immersion 
James Garfield was stricken down by ague. The 
captain settled with the youth, paying him at 
the rate of twelve dollars a month for the time 
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he had been driver, and eighteen dollars a month 
as bowsman, and James started for home. As he 
drew near the house he could see the light of the 
evening lamp through the window. He knew 
his return would be a glad surprise to his mother. 
Looking in at the window, he saw her kneeling, 
with her Bible open in the chair before her. That 
was enough. Another instant, and mother and 
son were united again in loving embrace. His 
mother supposed he had carried out his intention 
of going on a lake-boat as sailor; but the advice 
he had received from the captain when he made 
application had turned him away, to meet his 
cousin, the captain with whom he hired on the 
canal-boat. 

But to resume our Icisurely voyage. We are 
out of the chain of locks that has so retarded our 
progress, and having passed through the south 
end of Akron, past the paper-mills, the match-fac- 
tory, rubber-works and numerous lumber-yards, 
we soon enter Summit Lake, a beautiful sheet of 
water, surrounded by hills. On its east bank is a 
Summer resort called Lakeside, where throngs of 
people from Akron and vicinity take their out- 
ings. This lake is the highest natural body of 
water in the State, and one of the feeders of the 
canal. Its waters flow out in both directions, north 
and south, as can plainty be seen from the Float- 
ing Bridge. This bridge, crossing a portion of 
the lake, is used as a tow-path. Occasionally, 
while crossing this bridge, the mules are pulled 
into the lake, and have to be rescued by cutting 
the tow-linc, when they swim ashore. The driy- 
ers get out as best they can. 

The wind is blowing as we cross the lake, and 
the captain fears the line may break and cause a 
repetition of a calamity that once befell him 
when he drifted to the other side of the water, 
and was obliged to tie lines together to reach 
across to the mules. 

As we once again safely entered the canat I 
went ashore to walk and talk with a captain who 
was taking a turn at driving. ‘‘ Weill, captain,” 
I said, *‘ you have a fine team of mules.” ‘ Yas ; 
that ’ere nigh mule is a fine beast. { wouldn’t 
take two hundred dollars fer her, if I could break 
her of that hard water step. You see I am driv- 
ing for that very purpose. That kid on deck, 
peeling pertaters, got her into the notion of it.” 
T asked him what he meant by ‘‘ hard water step,” 
and what caused it. He said: ‘‘ Don’t yer see the 
mule takes shorter steps with one foot than with 
the other? They get in the notion when tow- 
ing very slow, wit! a measly kid to drive, that 
don’t ’tend to business nohow, and lets the lazy 
mule loaf, while the other mule tries to get furder 
and furder ahead all the time, and throws the 
heft of the load on him.” 

As I was ashore and desired to make my canal 
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experience like unto Garfield’s, it occurred to me 
to take a hand at driving. My experience was of 
short duration. It was growing dark as I mounted 
the saddle-mule and cracked the whip to the 
leader, who started so suddenly that I nearly lost 
my seat. Everything went smoothly until I 
passed another team of mules. It was then quite 
dark, and as I took the wrong side of the tow- 
path, the lines became tangled, and nearly precip- 
itated the mules and myself into the canal. After 
straightening things out, I started afresh at a 
lively pace. It was soon so dark that I could not 
see the leader. The next few minutes were un- 
eventful ; but soon I heard the leader’s feet splash 
into the water. Peering ahead, I could only see 
in every direction the rays of the boat’s head- 
light glistening on the water. This but tended 
to make the darkness even more impenetrable. I 
thought the best thing to do under the circum- 
stances was to dismount and wait for further de- 
velopments, which soon came, by the captain’s 
asking : ‘‘ Why in the deuce don’t you go ahead ? 
Are you sleepin’ straddle that mule? You’ll fall 
off and break yer derned neck.” I told him i 


guessed we had turned around and were about to 


run into Lake Erie, as I could not sev anythmg 
but water. Hy’ bade me go ahead, as it was only 
a waste-way ; but not knowing what a waste-way 
was, I declined. Finally he called me aboard, 
where I staid contentedly thereafter, thinking I 
had earned a promotion, and that if I should ever 
do further service, it would be as steersman. 

It being such a dark night, the captain con- 
cluded te lay up until daybreak. After the mules 
had beer cared for and supper was disposed of 
we retired. At an early hour next morning we 
were on deck, preparing for a start. We were at 
the edge of a forest, where a beautiful stream ran 
over a chaotic mass of logs that formed a dam, 
over whick the water rushed, falling on the rocks 
below with a music that mingled with the songs 
of the birds. Jt was enough to make cne envy 
the life of a canaller. 

We passed the boat Narragansett, and another 
anonymous craft. its captain making the usual 
inquiry of ‘‘ How far ahead of us did you meet 
the Hattie?” or whatever boat it might chance to 
be. After breakfast we passed through the out- 
let of the feeder. Or our right was Mud Lake ; 
on our left, but hidden by a narrow strip of woods, 
lay Long Lake, noted for its many Summer resi- 
dences, and a large hotel situated in a pretty 
grove on a hill. A steam-boat carrying 500 pas- 
sengers runs between here and Akron along the 
canal. Just above this lake, and connected with 
it, are the two Reservoirs. On the banks of one 
is a Summer resort called Cottage Grove ; beside 
the other stands the ‘Old State Mill,” a quaint 
structure, surrounded by noble elms. This last- 
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named sheet of water is one of the most delight- 
ful I have ever seen. 


After passing through a wood, there opened to | 


our view a charming vista—on the one side of the 
eanal, as it gracefully bends, rows of willows, tall 
elms and poplars; and on the other, fields of 
wild flowers. Then came Robinson’s farm, where 
lie the decaying timbers of the Ohio, the first boat 
ever run on the canal. It was built without nails, 
wooden pegs being used instead of iron, the latter 
being at that time a scarce and costly article. 
We soon reached New Portage, which is the head 
of the Tuscarawas River. Here we saw cattle 
standing knee-deep in the water under the droop- 
ing willows, chewing their cuds, swaying their 
heads and bodies back and forth, drinking in 
the fresh morning air, and rolling their great 
brown eyes toward us—a picture for a Bonheur. 
This place marks the end of the Great Indian 
Trail, still so called, although a road now takes 
the place of the original trail, crossing from Old 
Portage to New Portage, connecting Cuyahoga 
and Tuscarawas Rivers. Over this trail, a dis- 
tance of several miles, the Indians used to carry 
their canoes, to continue their hunting-trips on 
the river. 

The first lock we enter after leaving Akron is 
Wolf Creek Lock. 
proper, where rests (. G. Grady, after forty 
years of patient service. G. (7. Grady is an old 
canal-boat. Wolf Creek gets its name from the 
numerous wolves that were killed in that vicin- 
ity in early days. Canal-men tell many interest- 
ing stories of hair-breadth escapes they used to 
have with these rapacious animals. Our captain, 
one of the oldest now running on the canal, told 
me that, years ago, while lying off Wolf Creek, 
he had a carcass of veal stored under the stern of 
the boat, and one night a window was accident- 
ally left open. In the morning a big gray wolf 
was seen to spring out of the window into the 
water and swim ashore with a portion of the 
yeal. The boatmen gave chase with gun and 
ax. The wolf, not caring to loose a good break- 
fast, dropped his meat to give them battle ; but 
a well-directed bullet soon laid him low. They 
thus secured the meat and its purloiner. The 
wolf was triumphantly exhibited at the stations 
along the route. At each place the health of the 
brave captain was drunk, to the ring of overflow- 
ing glasses of whisky and apple-jack. 

At Clinton Lock, as we continued our voyage, 
I witnessed a most startling exhibition of mule- 
kicking. ‘The animal began by kicking the pipe 
out of the driver’s mouth. Then he kept time 
to the tune of the driver’s whip, after which he 
stood on his head and tried to send a telegram 
with his heels by the wire that rans along the 
tow-path, to announce at the next station ahead 
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| that he would be there on time and right side up 
with care. 

Clinton is a canal town, and the only thing of 
interest I saw there was an old scow fitted up as 
a tintype gallery, and tied to a snubbing-post. I 
am told it does a thriving business during the 
canal season. Near by a man was sitting in a 
barn-door, astride a chair, while a tonsorial art- 
ist gave his hair a close clip with a pair of sheep- 
shears—rather an uncomfortable-looking tool for 
work around the ears. 

The Tuscarawas River runs parallel to the canal 
from Clinton to the Ohio River—sometimes on 
one side, sometimes on the other. Sturdy oaks 
and drooping willows skirt the banks of the 
stream, with banks of intermingling golden-rod 
and purple asters. What attracted my attention 
at Canal Fulton, our next town, was an old 
wooden hotel, dilapidated but inviting, with a 
bevy of fresh-looking country lassies at the win- 
dow. Such a curiosity as an artist in sketching 
attire, sitting on the bow-deck of a canal-boat, 
could not fail to attract a flattering amount of 
attention. We soon passed a heavily laden boat 
with four horses hitched tandem, struggling 
through a bad level. She had sprung a leax, 
and was working the pumps to keep afloat. We 
had the privilege of looking down with scorn 
upon other and poorer boats, as we had the new- 
est and best boat on the canal. Our captain took 
advantage of this, and told the captain of the 
other to get his old scow out of the way, as a boat 
requiring four horses and with the pumps going 
hadn't any right on the Ohio. 

Here the rain began to pour down, driving me 
to the cabin, and putting the captain and driver 
out of sorts. The first outbreak after the storm 
had gathered was the deep hollow voice of the 
driver, in the distance, calling to the captain to 
‘«steer his old tub to the shore, and get another 
driver, as he would not drive that hide-bound, 
crippled old biped of a mule another step.” He 
was wet as a drowned rat, and testy as a hornet. 
However, after much persuasion and a good din- 
ner of raised biscuit, mashed potatoes, ham and 
eggs, tomatoes, coffee and peach-pie—a dinner to 
melt the hearts of most seasoned canal-boatmen— 
he cheerfully took to the tow-path again, and was 
soon heard singing, ‘‘ Wait Till the Clouds Roll 
By.” In fact they were rolling by, at a rapid rate. 
Near Fulton Lock stands a spacious old grist-mill, 
tottering on its foundation. This is a relic of the 
good old days of prosperity along the canal. A 
little further on we pass Palmer’s Island. Then 
I am driven to the cabin again by the downpour, 
to enjoy the company of the good-natured cook. 
I had just found a cozy corner, when I heard the 
captain yell, “‘ Sic him, Watch ! dern your onery 
hide—sic him !” The excitement was contagious, 
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and I brayed the storm to see 
the sport. The dog was after a 
rabbit, which had swum across 
the canal twice before he could 
find a landing-place ; but find 
one he did, just in time to es- 
cape the dog’s teeth, much to 
the disgust of the captain. 

Now we reach the worked- 
out coal regions, passing coal- 
shoot after coal-shoot, with 
great piles of slag indicating 
the large amount ot coal 
once taken out. Beyond is Millport, 1 small burg, 
with large breweries on the banks of the canal. 
A boat was being loaded with the barrels. There 
was water, water everywhere, but not a drop of 
beer to drink. We pass Brigport Coal-mine, the 
oldest in this region ; then Massillon, a thriving 
manufacturing town of about 12,000 inhabitants, 
with fine business blocks, quaint old houses, and 
the largest threshing - machine and portable en- 
gine works of Ohio, besides many other iron in- 
dustries, paper- mills, etc. The rain continues, 
and the wind is blowing a miniature hurricane. 
The captain, though an Irishman, is compelled 
to go below to light his pipe. I take a hand at 
the helm, and in the few minutes the captain is 
below I succeed in running the boat ashore. The 
captain appears above the hatchway, inquiring, 
‘- What in blazes are you trying to do ?” [ reply: 
‘“‘The dog wanted to come aboard and get dry.” 
“Dog be hanged. A dog that can’t catch a rab- 
bit in the water can’t ride on my boat.” 

By this time what little sentiment there was in 
my soul had been drowned out, and I was willing 
to trust the boat to the care of the captain. “We 
were nearing Rochester, a small town built in the 
manner of Western cities, with alleys running 
back of the buildings. It was once a great grain- 
shipping locality. The large warehouses are still 
standing, but deserted. This town, once so pros- 
perous and hopeful, now bears the funereal aspect 
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of so many similar places that depended on the 
canal for support. But few of the houses have 
been painted for a quarter of a century past, and 
many are untenanted and tumbling down. It was 
nearing night-fall as we reached here. The rain 
was falling, and overhead hung heavy clouds that 
moved slowly by, with, now and then, the deep, 
rolling thunder pealing forth, making the earth 
tremble. The houses looked haunted ; the peo- 
ple, as they passed, or grouped themselves under 
a friendly awning for shelter, seemed discouraged 
and weary of life. Such, at least, were the weird 
imaginings inspired by the storm. A half-mile 
below Rochester is Savon, a place similar in gen- 
eral appearance to its gloomy neighbor. Here we 
tied up in the lock for the night, and were about 
to retire, when another boat hove in sight. The 
captain called: ‘‘Get out of that lock P. D.Q., 
Dick!” Dick is a nickname borne by our cap- 
tain. We had to vacate the lock, as the other boat 
was running at night, and we could not block the 
way. We let our boat float without tying up the 
remainder of the night. I did not sleep much, 
having the upper berth. I could hear too plainly 
the rain on the deck, only six inches above my 
head. In the middle of the night there was a 
heavy thud. We had run ashore. With a start, 
I raised up in my bunk, and received a severe 
knock on the head. I resolved to lie down again, 
and risk the terrors of the raging canal. I felt im 
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my little sixteen-inch bed as nearly the sensation 
of being in a coffin as I cared to experience. 

We were up at five o’clock, and soon on our 
way. The morning was clear and cool, with the 
prospect of a fine day. Bethlehem was passed, 
then an old packet-station, the only one still 
standing. It is bailt of logs, and is ancient-look- 
ing enough. The barns where relays of horses 
were kept have entirely disappeared. The next 
place, Wild Cat Basin, is a pleasing spot to look 
upon. Boatmen tell of a driver who, as he passed 
this place one moonlight night, whistling and 
watching the shooting-stars, was startled by a 
blood-curdling scream. He paused to look back 
and see what he knew to be a wild cat pursuing 
him. He sprang into the water, closely followed 
by the cat. The captain of his boat fortunately 
saw his danger, and shot the cat just as it was 
about to fasten upon its somewhat tough prey. 
Tke driver thenceforth carried a gun through 
that dangerous region. 

We stopped to take on hay and provisions, the 
cook getting off to see to the culinary department. 
She returned after making the purchases, but was 
unable to get aboard, as the boat had swung 
around. The captain told her to climb on. She 
said: “ By jiminy, Iam here to tell you that I 


ain’t going to swim to that boat.” She was finally 
taken on, but not until the boat had been swung 
around for her especial accommodation. No-y we 
reached the aqueduct that crosses the Tuscarawas 
River, with the high hills rising almost into 
mountains for a background to the picture, and 
the winding river, with clumps of trees on its 
banks, far below us, stretching on until it hides 
its shining length behind a wooded hill. Then 
came Bolivar, another shipping-point for grain. 
Here the old Sandy and Beaver Canal, no longer 
used, branches from the Ohio Canal, and runs to 
the Ohio River through a section of the coal and 
grain country. At the time of its building there 
were no railroads. In this vicinity is laid away to 
rest the John R. Buchtel, an old deck-boat for- 
merly used to haul grain. I saw but one of these 
in use during my trip. This locality has splendid 
farms, presenting a charming scene. On our left 
lies a portion of the Zoarites’ farms (a strange 
religious community). They own eighteen thou. 


sand acres of land, with fine herds of Holstein 
cattle, some of which are scen standing in the 
water, others feeding on the wooded river-banks, 
the sunlight breaking through here and there 
on the bright-coated animals as they group them- 
We lock through the four 


selves in the shade, 
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locks near Zoar before reaching the village. There 
we run under two immense flour-mills built on 
the canal, but long since deserted for the new 
mills near the railroad. Then came Long Basin, 
leading into the finest stretch of the canal, called 
Feeder Level. <A little below is a waste-way, where 
mules have to wade belly-deep, after drinking 
their fill. The saddle-mule lay down to drown 
the flies that had been bothering him. The driver 
took a header, coming up much demoralized. He 
soliloquized so forcibly, that I can only give a 
suggestion of his introductory remarks, which 
were to the effect that “she was a blank old 
turkey-buzzard, not fit to tread a water-wheel to 
put out the fires of the infernal regions,” and 
that he would ‘fill her full of mud and sink her 
so deep, the crows couldn’t pick her carcass.” We 
came to Stone Quarry Lock, and Stone Quarry 
Level, where I saw two salt-wells in operation. A 
small island in the river is a Summer resort for 
the people of Canal Dover. The Iron City, as 
Canal Dover is called, is a place of ten thousand 
inhabitants. The river here is wide and deep 
enough for small steam-boats to navigate. We 
met one loaded with a jolly crowd of excursionists 
going to the island. I again took a hand at steer- 
ing, having fully recovered from my last expe- 
rience at the helm. It was not long before, in 
turning a bend jn the canal, I ran ashore. The 
driver shouted to me: “If you don’t get on now 
I won’t lay up for you again.” This is a saying 
boatmen have when the steersman runs the boat 
ashore. I was disgusted, and gave up steering for 
good. 

Sugar Creek Basin, with a dam where the creek 
crosses the canal, has an interesting tow-path 
bridge. We next locked through a guard-lock. 
Near by stood the State boat Samuel Bachtell, 
trying to make lock, with a one-legged man at 
the helm, and no driver to guide the poor worn- 
out mules. Blicktown is the next village. Many 
of the farmers in this section have coal-mines on 
their farms, but only mine for their own use. 
New Philadelphia, the county seat of Tuscarawas 
County, gets its name from the early settlers, who 
were Pennsylvania Dutchmen. This is a great 
grain region also. Just below is Lockport, a 
mining and milling town, with Oldtown Basin 
and its high hills for background, where you can 
see no less than six coal-banks, some of which 
have been worked for fifty years. At New Castle 
Lock, also, the hills are filled with coal, some of 
the mines delivering immense quantities, while 
others are exhausted. Brownsville is well named, 
as the houses are all brown and exactly alike, 
standing in rows on either side of the street, with 
never a tree to shade them. A more forsaken- 
looking town I never saw. 

Trenton is the end of the upper division of the 


canal, and the end of our journey. The lower 
division is from Trenton to Portsmouth, on the 
Ohio River. This latter division is not much 
used, and its scenery presents little variety. 
Trenton was at one time, no doubt, a flourishing 
town, but it has had its day. The shipment of 
coal is its only enterprise. We arrived here at 
half-past six in the evening ; but so lonesome did 
the place look, that I walked on to Urichville, 
some four miles distant, to see if I could catch a 
train for home. In this I was disappointed ; but 
having passed the night at the last-named place, 
I left at an early hour next morning, well content 
to get home by steam, and not at all envious of 
the life of a canal-man. 

There has been talk, of late, -of making a ship- 
canal of the old Ohio, to connect Lake Erie with 
the Ohio River. Such a project, if ever carried 
out, would be equivalent to the infusion of a po- 
tent elixir of life into this somewhat aged and 
decrepit section of the Buckeye State. 


SOMETHING NEW ABOUT THE EAR. 
By ANDREW WILSON. 


IF one were asked to select any portion of man’s 
wonderful frame which is more wondrous and 
more complex than another, I should advise the 
candidate for honors in elementary anatomy to 
choose the ear. For, unquestionably, the ear is 
more complex than the eye—probably more intri- 
cate, indeed, than any other of our sense-organs. 
To begin with, there is the outer ear, which is in 
itself worth some study, as Darwin has shown us, 
in respect of its conformation. The passage or 
canal of the ear passes inward, and is blocked, 
like a cul-de-sac, by the drum-membrane or tym- 
panum. This membrane receives the waves of 
sound and transmits these vibrations to the in- 
ternal ear, which is inclosed within the temporal 
bone. Now, it is this internal ear which is of 
such marvelous structure and of such intricacy. 
Let us try to think of its various parts for a mo- 
ment or two. On the inner side of the “drum ” 
a tube (called the “‘ Eustachian tube,” after an 
old anatomist) leads into the throat. This ar- 
rangement evidently serves to insure equality of 
air-pressure on each side of the drum, whatever 
else may be its use. Between the brain and the 
drum is a bony partition, bearing two apertures. 
One of these is oval in shape, and the other of 
rounded outline. The next part of the ear con- 
sists of a chain of three small bones or “ ossicles,” 
which lie across the drum in such fashion that all 
vibrations of that membrane must, of necessity, 
be communicated to the bones. One bone is like 
a hammer in shape, the second like an anvil, and 
the third like a stirrup. The flattened plate of 
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the stirrup-bone is placed on the oval opening in 
the bony partition already named. The next part 
of the ear is the labyrinth, which contains fluid, 
and which receives the ends of the nerves of hear- 
ing whose mission it is to carry the messages they 
receive from the outer world to the brain. 

The labyrinth itself is composed of two parts. 
Of these, the first is the cochlea, which resembles 
the shell of the snail somewhat in appearance ; 
while the second is constituted by three curious 
semicireular canals. Inside the cochlea is a very 
wonderful structure, called, after its discoverer, 
the organ of Corti. This is really a microscopical 
sounding-board, or something more complex still. 
It consists of about 4,000 minute rods or arches, 
which are graduated in length and height as we 
pass from the top to the bottom of the snail-shell. 
Rach arch or rod vibrates in unison with a par- 
ticular sound-wave, and from their action we are 
supposed to gain notions of tone. Helmholtz 
tells us that the rods of Corti correspond to the 
seven octaves which are in common use ; and this 
fact, with others, seems to teach us that, as a 
tone-indicator, the organ of Corti plays its part 
very well by us in our appreciation of sounds and 
their pitch. 

Of the semicircular canals of the ear and their 
particular uses or duties, we have hitherto not 
been quite so well informed. Of yore, it was be- 
lieved that they gave us a power of estimating the 
direction of sounds, and, until lately, we had to 
be content with this assertion. Now, however, 
we have come into possession of fresh facts re- 
garding these canals and their uses, and this 
brief recital of the anatomy of the ear and its 
parts hac been intended by me simply as an in- 
troduction to a little bit of very recent science— 
ot, rather, of scientific discovery now elevated 
inte the rank of accepted fact. As early as 1824, 
Flourens, the great physiologist, in experiment- 
ing upon these canals— which, by the way, are 
placed in three planes at right angles to one an- 
other—suggested that they might prove to be the 
otgans of a sense of novel and hitherto unknown 
nature ; and Professors Crum Brown and Mach 
have succeeded in confirming this opinion, and, 
what is more to the point, in elevating it into the 
region of certified fact. 

As the former scientist lately remarked in the 
course of a public lecture, we really possess little 
of no means of judging of motion. We move 
through space in this old world of ours at the rate 
of 68,000 miles per hour, yet we are all uncon- 
scious of the movement. The rapid, even motion 
of a train may be really unperceived, and of many 
other circumstances relating to movement the like 
remark holds good. Yet, any deviation of mo- 
tion from the straight line is at once perceived— 
how or why is the puzzle ; but at least we are con- 


scious of the transition, say, to a curve or to a 
steep gradient. It is the same, as has wel! peen 
pointed out, with the ascent in a lift or in a bal- 
loon. At first we seem to be going down, but 
midway in the lift we become unconscious of the 


movement, until the apparatus comes to a stop. 


Experiment helps us here. A revolving table is 
constructed as in Mach’s experiments, and this is 
placed in a hut on whose paper-blinded windows 
no changing lights or shadows are allowed to im- 
pinge ; or the subject may be simply blindfolded. 
Lying on this table on his side, and comfortably 
resting with his head on a pillow, the person is 
whirled rapidly round by the rotation of the ta- 
ble. At first he is conscious of the motion, but 
in a moment this sensation disappears, and, if the 
table whirls on at a given steady pace, all sensa- 
tion of movement continues to be absent. Let 
the rate of rotation, however, be altered, or let 
the table come to a stand-still, and the conscious- 
ness of motion once more wakens into activity. 
Some means or other we must and do possess, 
therefore, for enabling us to determine this alter- 
ation of speed. 

Lying on the table, as we have seen, on one 
side, consciousness of motion is absent. When, 
however, the subject is placed on his back, or 
when he turns of his own accord suddenly, he 
feels as though the table had stood straight up, 
and as if he were being shot headlong into some 
vast abyss. Here, it is evident, consciousness and 
reason itself, of which consciousness is the servant 
and minister, are evidently much at fault; for 
the person is lying flat and sufe on his back, after 
all. Next comes a littlé hint from that experi- 
menter on our bodies we name “disease.” There 
is an ailment called ‘‘ Meniére’s disease,” which, 
first described in 1861, shows as its symptoms 
giddiness, a staggering walk, with a tendency to 
fall on one side, and deafness on one or both sides 
of the head. Examination of the ear in such 
cases seems to show that the seat of the ailment 
resides in the semicircular canals we have been’ 
discussing. A study of the disease, therefore, 
tends to confirm what experiment suggests ; and 
the conclusion we arrive at is that the canals in 
question, formerly regarded as part and parcel of 
the hearing-sense, are really the organs of a new 
sense—that of motion. They give us information 
about the nature of the rotations of the head, and 
it is quite possible their sphere of usefulness ex- 
tends even beyond this limit. We see in these 
curious. canals tubes which contain fluid—a con- 
dition suggestive enough, in a common way, of 
an apparatus to record changes of level. -This 
fluid acts against delicate hairs when rotation 
occurs, and probably in this way communicates 
to the nerves of the canals an impulse which, in 
the brain, becomes translated into a sensation of 
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motion. The turning of the head to right and left 
seems a small thing, indeed, viewed from the or- 
dinary stand-point. But if what has here been 
recorded is correct, it is obvious our knowledge of 
how far and in what direction we have made that 


movement is due to these curious canals of the 
ear. They are organs of sense which minister to 
our safe conduct as we move through space, and 
as we pass sorrowing or rejoicing through the 
world’s ways. 
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‘“HASTENING TO THE FIRE, SHE KNELT BEFORE IT, STRETCHING OUT HER LITTLE HANDS TO THE BLAZE.” 


I sHALL always blame myself concerning it— 
always. To be sure, what I did was innocently 
done. But I am not yet old enough, being a man 
just a little past sixty, to have given way to such 
garrulousness.- Here, however, is the whole story 
at full length. I only hope that those for whose 
eyes it is intended will judge me as leniently as 
possible. 

Vol. XXIX., No. 3—19. 


I have lived for many years past about a quar- 
ter of a mile from Riversford, which is an unim- 
portant little town on the Hudson River Railroad. 
I have seen the place grow up from a mere hand- 
ful of houses, clustered around the station, to a 
thriving village, and thence to the town it now is. 
The Riversford people are proud of their home, 
and hope to see it a full-blown city some day. I 
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know very little about it. I very seldom go there, 
for my old servant and housekeeper, Mrs. O’Brien, 
best known to me and to the world at large as 
“‘old Kitty,” makes all my purchases, and buys 
the marketing, and keeps the house in order with 
the help of her youngest daughter, Sarah, who 
being pock-marked and otherwise ill-favored, is 
likely to remain an old maid, and to stay in my 
service indefinitely. Indeed, I think she expected 
at one time to succeed her mother as my house- 
keeper and general factotum when that good 
woman has given up work forever and gone to 
take that rest in another world that she never 
thought of enjoying in this one. 

Being, as I have before said, well advanced in 
years, and a confirmed old bachelor, and possess- 
ing literary and artistic tastes that are scarcely 
comprehended, much less shared, by my neigh- 
bors, I had fallen into the habit of being very 
much to myself, for I have no near relations and 
only one or two intimate friends. One of these, 
Miss—or as she preferred to be called—Mrs. Betty 
Conway, owned a small estate, very near to my 
own. She was nearly ten years my senior, but 
that did not prevent the Riversford people from 
gossiping at one time a good deal about our inti- 
macy, and declaring that Mr. Seagrave and Miss 
Conway ‘‘ were sure to make a match of it some 
day.” But we never did, and, in fact, we never 
even thought of such a thing. 

Miss Conway was the last surviving member of 
an old Virginia family. She had quitted the 
United States just before the outbreak of our 
Civil War, and had transferred to foreign shores 
all her fortune and her personal belongings, such 
as her antique tea-service and dinner-service in 
massive silver, some fine old diamonds and a 
collection of costly old laces. What brought her 
back to the United States, and what had decided 
her to take up her residence at Riversford, nobody 
ever knew. She never was given to talking about 
her own affairs, and in her later years she de- 
veloped a strong tendency toward miserliness, liv- 
ing alone with her two superannuated negro sery- 
ants, Black Dave and Dinah, going nowhere, and 
receiving nobody except myself. I used to drop 
over once or twice a week to take tea with her, 
when I was always regaled with the best of hot 
biscuits and the most delicate and perfumy tea in 
the world, this last being almost her only extrav- 
agance. She used to look like a figure out of 
an old fashion-plate, sitting bolt upright before 
me—for she scorned to rest her spine by leaning 
back—always dressed in some old-fashioned moire- 
antique or brocaded silk, remnants of the stock of 
finery laid in ‘‘ before the war,” and with costly 
rings glittering on the thin and yellow, but small 
and perfectly shaped, hands, of whose delicate 
mold and proportions she was justly vain. The 
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girls have taken to dressing nowadays much as 
Miss Betty did during all the years that I knew 
her, but when we first became acquainted her 
gowns looked very much out of style indeed. 

I think I knew more of her private affairs than 
any man living, and I wish now that I hadn't. 
She had a foolish way of hoarding all her savings 
from her income, of changing the money into ten- 
dollar gold pieces and of keeping it about the 
house, instead of depositing it safely in the Rivers- 
ford Bank, as I begged her to do. 

“You will be robbed some day, or mayhap 
murdered, Miss Betty, for the sake of your sav- 
ings.” I said to her one evening, when she was 
talking to me about the increase in her hoard. 

** Nonsense !” she said. ‘* Nobody knows any- 
thing about my money but you. Even Dave and 
Dinah have not an idea where I keep it. It is all 
inside the pedestal of the bronze bust of my fa- 
ther that stands in the left-hand corner of my 
bedroom. Who would ever think of going to 
look for it there ?” 

I still tried to persuade her to put her savings 
in some securer place of deposit. First she laughed 
at me, and finally, as I persisted, she got angry. 

‘‘Banks break, Mr. Seagrave,” she said, ‘and 
cashiers run away. Let’s change the subject 
please.” 

So we established ourselves at our usual even- 
ing’s amusement of backgammon —she_ played 
chess uncommonly well, too—and I said nothing 
more about her money. I think that she took te 
hoarding her superfluous income from some vague 
idea that she might one day be in want of ready 
money, for she had only a life-interest in her 
share of her father’s estate. 

We had a very stormy Winter last year, and the 
trains on the railroad were often delayed by the 
snow. However, us I never went traveling, that 
troubled me comparatively little ; though I .used 
to feel uneasy and anxious about the snowed-up 
passengers whenever I heard the long-continued 
whistling of the helpless locomotive, when it came 
to a stand-still in our neighborhood. There was 
a deep cutting just the other side of Riversford 
which made the travel in snowy weather partic- 
ularly difficult. We had had several severe snow- 
storms at the beginning of the Winter. But the 
worst one that I could remember since I had lived 
in my present home set in on Christmas Day. It 
not only snowed heavily, but the wind blew con- 
tinuously and with unusual violence, and it was 
bitterly cold. I was unable to spend the evening 
with Miss Betty, as [ had promised myself the 
pleasure of doing. Fortunately, old Kitty had 
laid in a good stock of provisions for my Christ- 
mas dinner the day before, and neither turkey 
nor mince-pie was lacking to do honor to the sea- 
son. So, after dining comfortably, I had a huge 
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fire built in my dining-room fire-place, I brought 
a new volume of travels from the library, and hay- 
ing dismissed my servants to bed, I sat down to 
pass a quiet evening, having a jug of good hot 
whisky punch, compounded after a special recipe 
of my own, and set near the fire to keep warm. 

But somehow I could not settle myself peace- 
fully to my reading. The wind howled without, 
and the snow beat against the windows, and my 
mind went wandering back to a tour that I had 
made in Europe in my young days, full thirty-five 
years before. The Paris of the Second Empire, 
when there was no Grand Hotel, and no Bon 
Marché, and no new Opera-house, when the Bou- 
levards ended at the Madeleine, and the Rue de 
Richelieu was a fashionable street, and the Maison 
Dorée a celebrated café, rose up before me with 
the vividness of an experience of yesterday. Why 
should I, the tranquil and contented resident of 
Riversford, find myself haunted thus suddenly by 
the scenes and places that had been familiar to 
me so many years before ? It was hard to tell. 
Yet on that stormy evening I felt the ennui of 
my daily life weighing upon me as I had never 
done before. O for an event—an arrival—some- 
thing to happen, even if it were something un- 
pleasant, to vary the monotony of my existence ! 
l’strove at last to shake off the unpleasant im- 
pressions that had taken possession of me. I 
threw a fresh log on the fire, poured myself out a 
brimming tumbler of punch, and was in the act 
of rising to go to my library in search of another 
book, when a knock resounded at the outer door. 
T hesitated for a moment before going to open it, 
for a visitor at that hour of the night, and in such 
a storm, could hardly prove a welcome guest. But 
the knock was repeated, and a piteous cry of “‘ Let 
us in—pray let us in—we are freezing—we are 
perishing !’ swept away my last scruples, and I 
hastened to remove the fastenings. There en- 
tered at once a whirlwind of snow and two per- 
sous, one a tall, strongly built man, who sup- 
ported in ‘his arms the form of a delicate and 
seemingly insensible woman. 

--Can you not give us shelter ’” asked the 
man, in good English, but with a strong foreign 
accent. 

“*+My house is not a hotel. 
on , 


A little farther 


-* Yes, I know—but my wife is almost dead 
with cold and fatigue. I do not know the way 
to the town. Do not send us away to perish at 
your threshold.” 

** Well, in my poverty and my simple home I 
have nothing to fear. Enter, if you will.” 

** Thanks.” 

And my unexpected guest hastened to enter, 
still bearing his frail burden in his arms. I tar- 
ried to refasten the door, and when I entered the 


dining-room I found him in the act of unfasten- 
ing the heavy cloak, laden with snow, which 
shrouded the form of his companion. Once re- 
leased from its folds, she seemed to revive. She 
shook herself free with the gesture of a bird 
pluming its wings, and hastening to the fire, she 


-knelt before it, stretching out her little hands to 


the blaze. I could see then that she was very 
young, not over seventeen, and that she was ex- 
ceedingly pretty. She was very small and slen- 
der, with dainty, refined features and large, dark 
eyes—a high-bred-looking girl, in spite of the dis- 
order of her simple but stylish traveling-costume. 

“Tt was so kind of you to let us in,” she said, 
while still basking in the warmth of the fire. 
*“There has been a railway accident down yon- 
der, and we lost our way trying to get to the 
town.” 

Her husband came forward as she spoke. His 
aspect was not altogether prepossessing. Tall 
and powerfully built, with broad shoulders, a 
low brow and a square-shaped head, he seemed 
to me a strange personage to be the spouse of 
the delicate little beauty beside him. His voice, 
too, when he spoke had an accent of honeyed and 
assumed gentleness which positively repelled me. 
He wore a showy sort of a hunting-suit, with a 
broad belt around his waist. 

«*T must give some account of myself, I think,” 
he remarked, “Iam a Hungarian by birth—a pi- 
anist—and Leonie and I have come to America 
to seek our fortunes. We have just arrived. 
Our greeting has not been a hospitable one, so 
far as the weather is concerned.” 

I took from a cupboard the remains of my 
Christmas dinner, part of a cold turkey, a frag- 
ment of mince-pie, a jar of candied fruits, a piece 
of cheese, and some bread and butter. These 
provisions I set forth in order upon the table. 

‘You must need some supper after your fa- 
tigue,” I said, proceeding to carve the turkey. 

“Indeed we do,” replied the young girl, ‘for ; 
to tell the truth, we have had no dinner. How 
fortunate we were to stop at your door; and we 
thank you so much !” 

““We were advised,” said the man, pausing 
with a morsel on the end of his fork, ‘‘to seek 
for shelter at a house a little beyond this. A 
maiden lady lives there ; Miss—Miss—Con—Con- 
vers—or some such name.” 

“* Conway—Miss Betty Conway. Yes, it would 
have been better for your young wife, perhaps, to 
have had a lady to take care of her.” 

“But she is poor, perhaps—we might have felt 
like intruders—like burdens on her hospitality.” 

“‘Poor ? I only wish I were half as rich as 
she is.” 

“Then she is generous and kind-hearted, I 
suppose ?” 
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“*More of a miser than anything else. Ah, if 
I had just half of the gold pieces that she keeps 
hidden in her bedroom !” 

<‘ What a strange idea! Has she a strong-box, 
then, in her sleeping-room, this eccentric Miss 
Conway ?” said the fair Leonie, helping herself 
to a crystallized apricot as she spoke. 

“‘No; she deposits her money in the pedestal 
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to light a cigarette. Leonie curled herself up in 
the great arm-chair like a petted kitten and went 
to sleep, and I lighted a cigar to keep my guest 
company. 

‘* Decidedly you are not curious,” he said, with 
a forced laughter. ‘‘ We break into your house 
in the middle of the night like burglars, and you 
never even ask us who we are. Suppose that we 
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of a bronze bust that stands beside the mantel- 
piece.” 

‘“‘What an odd idea!” And with that the 
little beauty delicately moistened her lips with 
some choice maraschino which I had brought out 
for her delectation. Her husband said nothing 
more, but ate eagerly and like one famished, re- 
fusing the maraschino, but helping himself more 
than once to brandy from the liqueur-stand. Then, 
the meal once finished, he asked my permission 


* 


are malefactors who have come to murder you 
and to rob the house ?” 

«© A house wherein there is nothing worth tak- 
ing—neither plate nor jewels nor money—is never 
in any great danger. Besides, the sweet face of 
your charming wife is a passport to all hearts.” 

«You are right,” he said, glancing toward her 
as she lay asleep, looking prettier than ever, with 
her long, dark lashes resting on her rose-flushed 
cheeks. “‘But I must tell you something con- 
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cerning ourselves. Leonie is the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant of Lyons. I was her music- 
teacher ; we fell in love with each other; and, 
being unable to gain the consent of her parents 
to our marriage, we made a runaway match of 
it. I hope to get pupils after awhile in some one 
of the large Western cities.” 

I looked with renewed interest at the lovely, 
slumbering girl, and could not refrain from a 
thrill of involuntary pity for the infatuation that 
had placed her destiny under the control of one 
who was apparently so much her inferior. Mean- 
time, a strange and invincible drowsiness stole 
over my senses. I had taken nothing but a half- 
glass of whisky punch since the arrival of my 
guests, and that I had merely sipped at intervals, 
while they were eating their supper. So I could 
refer my sudden sleepiness to the effects of noth- 
ing that I had taken. I strove, however, in vain 
to shake it off. My companion sat and smoked 
in silence. Only the soft breathing of the slum- 
berer in the arm-chair was aud- 
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came a loud knocking at my door, and a cry of, 
“Oh, Mr. Seagrave—oh, sir—do come out—there 
is a shocking piece of news !” 

I hastened out, in great excitement, my head 
full of Leonie, and thoroughly expecting to hear 
that she had been found frozen to death by the 
way-side. 

“‘ What is the matter, Kitty ? 
as pale as a ghost!” 

** And no wonder, sir. 
happened ? 
dered !” 

“Murdered ?” 

«Yes, she was found dead on the floor of her 
bedroom, an hour ago. The house has been ran- 
sacked from top to bottom, and all her jewelry 
and silverware were taken. And the robbers even 
upset the bronze bust of old Mr. Conway, pedes- 
tal and all—left it turned upside down on the 
floor. But the poor old lady, sir—she was stran- 
gled, and I suppose never had time to cry out for 


Why, you look 


What do you think has 
Miss Betty Conway has been mur- 


ible in the stillness, for even the 
storm had subsided, and the 
wind no longer howled without. 
The cigar fell from between my 
fingers. Oblivion took posses- 
sion of me wholly, and I knew 
no more. 

I awoke with a start, some 
hours later. My guests were 
gone. They had stolen away 
while I lay asleep. The first pale 
rays of the wintry dawn were 
shining in the now cloudless 
skies, and but for the table 
strewn with the remains of the 
impromptu repast, I could have 
imagined the whoie affair to 
have been a dream. I roused 
myself with difficulty, stiffened 
and chilled as I was, for the fire 
had long died out. As I rose to 
my feet my eyes were attracted 
by a tiny object lying in front 
of the great arm-chair. It was 
an ear-ring formed of a black 
pearl surmounted by a single 
minute diamond, one of the pair 
that I had noticed as adorning 
the pretty ears of Leonie. So it 
was not a dream, after all. 

I retreated to my bedroom 
with intent to make a hurried 
toilet, and to escape from old 
Kitty’s reproaches respecting | 
the raid I had made on her 
Store of eatables over night. 


But before I was dressed, there 
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ABOUT IDLENESS. 


help, for Dan and Dinah, who sleep in the out- 
house, heard nothing.” 

‘‘ And is there no trace—no clew to the mur- 
derers ?” 

“‘Only one thing. Dan found, lying near the 
body, a pretty little ear-ring—a black pearl with 
a diamond above it. But, then, no murderer 
would wear such a thing—now, would he, sir ?” 

But after-investigations showed the two sets of 
footsteps leading to the house, one heavy and 
masculine, the other the dainty mark of a wom- 
an’s delicate tread. The assassins never were dis- 
covered. Who were they?» Whence came they, 
and whither did they go to seek a refuge ? The 
mystery never has been solved. Sometimes, when 
I have read of the strange lives of certain great 
European criminals, such as Prado or Pranzini, I 
have fancied that one or the other of them might 
have held the clew to the secret. 

But I shall never forgive myself for the foolish 
tattling that revealed to my midnight guests the 
story of my poor old friend’s hoard, and so 
brought about her untimely death. I mean to 
sell my house and to leave forever a neighbor- 
hood that is now so fraught for me with painful 
associations. Perhaps I may summon up courage 
to cross the ocean for a second time. At all 
events, I shall soon depart from Riversford, never 
to return. 


ABOUT IDLENESS. 
By J.D. 


IDLENEssS is a word which generally is not dear 
to Anglo-Saxons. If they are idle, they will not 
admit it, but claim, as an excuse, the necessity of 
rest. Or they may say, not always without rea- 
son, that they are only idle in appearance. <A 
poet may sit smoking through a long morning by 
his fireside, or may “boo about,” like Words- 
worth, in the open air, and be doing a piece of 
good work all the time; a scientific man who 
seems listless and indifferent to all that is going 
on around him may be on the eve of an impor- 
tant discovery: it will not do, therefore, to say 
off-hand that a man is idle who appears to be so ; 
that depends upon circumstances. 

The sleep of a laboring man is sweet; and 
sweet, too, is the idleness of a busy man. The 
zest of life is variety; and the statesman im- 
mersed in public affairs, or the physician in large 
practice, when he gets an idle hour, knows how 
to appreciate the luxury. Doing nothing, to a 
man usually overwhelmed with work, is an inde- 
scribable solace; it is enforced leisure which a 
person of active mind finds so intolerable. This 
has often proved the chief torture of imprison- 
ment; it is this that has rubbed the bloom off 
many a young and hopeful life. Spenser under- 


stood the misery of idleness when he loitered at 
court in hope of preferment, and learnt what a 
hell it is 


“To lose good days that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent : 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow : 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow. 

* * * * * * * 


To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares; 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs.” 


> 


“‘Work without hope drains nectar in a sieve,’ 
says Coleridge ; and hope disappointed again and 
again clogs the springs of life and too frequently 
produces chronic idleness. To paint pictures and 
to find no purchasers, to write books that fall 
dead from the press, to invent a machine of which 
another reaps the profit, to produce poems that are 
neglected by the public and languidly praised by 
your best friends, to make a strenuous struggle 
for money or fame or love, and to find that the 
struggle is a vain one—these are trials that test a 
man’s mettle, and which, if his heart fail him, 
may lead to the indolence of despair. 

There are mild degrees of idleness which make 
the vice appear almost like a virtue, and there is 
an idleness which is wholly to be justified. The 
Castle of Indolence stands, as its poet tells us, in 
“a pleasing land of drowsy head ” that invites to 
repose, and a sweet forgetfulness of the carking 
cares of life. Who can blame us if for a little 
while we step aside from the crowd and rest in 
this enchanted ground ? The mariner that has 
battled with a storm for weeks may be allowed 
the brief luxury of doing nothing on reaching 
the haven ; and, after the achievement of any 
great work, it is but natural and pardonable to 
rest awhile, and to let the days go by as they 
please. True, it may be, as Cowper says, that 
**a mind quite vacant is a mind distressed ”: but 
there may be a healthy idleness without vacuity, 
and the man who, after a free employment of plat- 
form rhetoric, wins an election, may be excused 
if he stretches himself at full length upon the 
grass, and reads a novel. There is a time for do- 
ing nothing, as there is a time for work, and one 
shrinks a little from the hyper-industrious ladies 
who knit while they talk, knit upon a journey, 
however beautiful the scenery, and would, I vent- 
ure to say, knit in church if it were considered 
proper to do so. I have also known men too 
restless to be calm, and to whom business means 
life, which it is not. They detest holidays, they 
write letters in railway-carriages, they abridge the 
hours of sleep, and almost deem it a waste of time 
that they are forced to sleep at all. They “eat 
the bread of carefulness,” and it is clear from 
their diseased activity that the food does not 
agree with them. Nothing comes of all this fuss ~ 
and fume, for the business man who takes his daily 
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work more calmly and bas “leisure to be good,’ 
and therefore happy, is generally more prosperous 
even in a money point of view. 

A desperate inclination to be idle has afflicted 
men who have fought against it valiantly and 
done admirable work in the world. Dr. John- 
son deplored a disposition to idleness all his life 
long ; it was a disease, he said, that must be com- 
bated. In his diary he writes: ‘‘ This year I 
hope to learn diligence.” And he had little pa- 
tience with people who urged excuses for laziness. 
When a friend suggested that it was not good to 
study too soon after dinner, Johnson replied : 
“Ah! sir; don’t give way to sucha fancy! At 
one time of my life I had taken it into my head 
that it was not wholesome to study between break- 
fast and dinner.” With the love of contradiction 
that gave such vivacity to his conversation, he 
pretended once that no one loves labor for itself, 
and that if we were all idle there would be no 
growing weary ; but this was only Johnson's talk. 
Burdened with melancholy, with disease and with 
infirmities, no man resisted with more energy the 
inclination to do nothing. He kept his intellect 
bright and keen in old age, read the ‘“Eneid ” 
through in twelve nights, and could write at 
the age of seventy-two: ‘*My purpose is to 
pass eight hours every day in serious employ- 
ment. Having prayed, I propose to employ the 
next six weeks upon the Italian language for my 
settled study.” 

Twe striking features of Johnson's character 
were his enjoyment of idleness and his love of 
knowledge. He liked to cross his legs and talk, 
and complained that John Wesley, who knew 
nothing of what Lamb called “divine leisure,” 
was always in a hurry; and he said that every 
man whose mind is not debauched will be willing 
to give all he has to get knowledge. Probably 
this conflict between two inclinations served to 
make Johnson a greater man than he would other- 
wise have been. It certainly made him more hu- 
man, more sympathetic, and less of the mere 
bookworm, who, like George Eliot’s Casaubon, 
lives by books alone, and has no interest in 
people. 

One can understand and sympathize with the 
idleness of a man like Johnson, who was a mighty 
worker in spite of it, but there are scores of peo- 
ple in the world who live to do nothing, and what 
isto be said of them ? There may be a pleasure 
in persistent idleness which only the idle know, 
but to understand it perfectly needs an education. 
So long as a man has any conscientious scruple 
about wasting his time he may have moments of 
enjoyment, but he will be troudled also with re- 
grets. To be idle with impunity it is necessary 
to agree with the late Mr. J. C. Morison, that 
there is no such thing as moral responsibility ; 


and when this belief is firmly established the man 
who is not forced to work for bread may idle to 
his heart’s content. 

It is pretty certain that a man vowed to idle- 
ness will never go far in pursuit of his hobby. 
There is really no reason why he should. A man 


| of the “lazy, lolling sort” can kill time anywhere, 


and be of as little use to his fellow-mortals as a 
parrot or a lady’s lap-dog. 


MARCH. 
By AGNES PoTTER McGre. 


TELL me, restless, moaning wind, 
Why your grief is voiced so deep. 
Is it that you cannot find 
Where the flowers lie asleep ? 
Tucked within their warm brown bed, 
Underneath the frost and snow, 
Lilies white and poppies red, 
Is it this you fain would know ? 


Or mayhap your sister sweet, 
Crowned with gifts denied to thee, 
Follows with her footsteps fleet, 
Tauntingly, o’er land and sea; 
And you long to clasp and hold, 
Close against your chilly breast, 
Her green mantle, stitched with gold, 
And her skies, in sunsets drest. 


But you must not pause nor stay— 
Onward, grieving, you must go; 

Nothing bright to cheer your way, 
Only frost and only snow; 

You can never know the hours 
That your sisters hold in store, 

Perfumed with a thousand flowers, 

U Butterflies and fairy lore. 


Is it this that makes you grieve 

Through the watches of the night, 
Underneath the old gray eave, 

And within the chimney’s height ? 
Is it this that makes you rave 

Wildly through the cold, bleak day, 
Lashing into foam the wave, 

Dashing high the feathery spray ? 


Little wonder if it is, 
First month of the joyous Spring, 
Nothing hast thou of all this, 
Naught of all, yet all to bring ; 
For to you the task is given 
To prepare the earth and air, 
Frost and snow by you are driven 
Back within their chilly lair. 


But when comes your last brief day, 
And your sister weeps anear, 
You will kneel and meekly pray, 
And her smiles will give you cheer ; 
_And your face will catch the sheen 
Of the sunlight on her hair, 
And your voice will hail her queen, 
As you vanish through the air. 


q 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, 
cal 2 KING OF PRUSSIA. 

oe D1) I.—APPRENTICESHIP—ACCESSION—CONQUEST OF SILESIA. 
ee By A. H. GUERNSEY. 

HES Ly) Frreprich WILHELM I., | who was vexed by what he deemed the effeminate 
q the second King of Prussia, | and dandyish proclivities of the lad, who preferred 
died May 31st, 1740, and was | a gay dressing-gow n to military uniform, and play- 
succeeded by his son, born | ing on the flute to learning:the catechism. He 
in January, 1712, whom | was brought up most strictly, and, after a fashion, 
the world has | very religiously. But as he approached manhood 
come to style | he fell into divers evil ways, which aroused the 
“Frederick the | wrath of the King, who redoubled his severities, 
Great.” The | and made the life of the prince an unendurable 
young King} one, from which he resolved to escape when an 
had reached | opportunity should present itself. 
his twenty- Such an opportunity presented itself in 1730, 
eighth year. | when the prince was eighteen. His father had 
His youth had | taken him on a trip to Mannhelm, a town in 
not been a Baden, not far from the French frontier. Fred- 
happy one. He) erick resolved to slip across the frontier, and 
underwent. thence make his way to England, whose King, 
more than the | George I., was his great-uncle. He had won over 
usual amount two young officers, Lieutenants Katte and Keith, 
of cuffings and | to accompany him in his flight. The scheme was 
ecanings from | discoyered when on the point of execution. Keith 
his well-mean- managed to escape. but the prince and Katte were 
ing but obsti- arrested. The wrath of the King knew no bounds. 
nate and iras- ILlis own son and his accomplices had been guilty 
cible father, | of desertion from the army, a crime, in the King’s 
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estimation, the highest which man could perpe- | prits. The court refused to take action as to the 
trate—an offense alike against God and man. | prince; that, they said, was a matter the decision 
“Desertion,” he wrote, in pious rage, ‘‘is from | of which belonged solely to the King. Katte 


(ee 


i) 


“tore 


FREDERICK AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-EIGHT. 


hell; it is a work of the children of the devil; no | was tried and found guilty, but the court recom- 
child of God could possibly be guilty of it.” A | mended that the punishment of death should be 
court-martial was ordered for the trial of the cul- | commuted to imprisonment for life, for the reason 
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that the act of desertion was only resolved upon 
but not fully carried out. The stern King would 
listen to no plea for the mitigation of the penalty. 
“‘ It is better,” he said, “ that he should die than 
that justice should pass away from the world.” 
So the young man was duly put to death. 

The fate of the prince, thus left wholly to the 
decision of his royal father, was for awhile un- 
certain. The decision cost him anxious days and 
sleepless nights. 
prince there could be no question. He, an officer 
in the army, had not only attempted to desert, 
but he had induced others to do the same; he 
had intrigued with the agents of foreign Powers 
against the policy of the King. Such conduct 
surely deserved death. He called to mind the 
stern maxim, ‘‘ Let justice be done, though the 
world perish.” He looked through the Bible for 
something which might warrant him in sparing 
the life of his son. The utterance, ‘* Mercy be- 
fore justice,” seemed to point the way. The am- 
bassadors of foreign Powers, and his own most 
trusted officials, united in urging mercy. “If 
your Majesty desires blood,” exclaimed General 
von Buddenbrock, ‘‘take mine; that of the 
Crown-prince shall not be shed so long as I can 
speak.” Finally, the King was brought to the 
conclusion that in the exercise of his royal pre- 
rogative he might lawfully spare the life of his 
son; but he must be subjected to severe pun- 
ishment, ‘‘in order to crush, soften and change 
his heart.” He was therefore imprisoned in the 
fortress of Kiistrin. 

Frederick was mildly treated at Kiistrin, where 
he had ample opportunity for reflection for almost 
a year, when the King went to the fortress, and 
was greatly delighted at the change which had 
been wrought in his son. Frederick was released 
from custody, and set to work in a subordinate 
capacity in the office of the Administration of 
Public Domains at Kiistrin. He acquitted him- 
self so well that his father took him into favor, 
and in the following year*chose a wife for him, 
whom Frederick accepted without a murmur. 
Before long he was made colonel of a regiment. 
stationed at Ruppin, a day’s march north-west of 
Berlin. The prince and his young wife took up 
their abode at the neighboring Castle of Rheins- 
berg, situated upon the shore of a pretty little 
lake encircled with wooded hills. A few alter- 
ations and additions transformed the old castle 
into a pleasant villa. 


Frederick passed six happy years at Rheinsberg. 


His military duties as commander of the regiment 
must, first of all things, be punctiliously per- 
formed; and Friedrich Wilhelm found in his 
son a drill-master after his own heart. The Rup- 
pin regiment came to be a model for the whole 
army. Not another regiment could march and 
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wheel with such precision ; in no other regiment 
were arms and uniforms in such perfect order. 
By such means, aided by the present now and 
then of a tall recruit whose inches qualified him 
for a place in the Giant Guards, Frederick man- 
aged to keep his father in good humor. 

These perfunctory duties duly performed. Fred - 
erick had time for pursuits which suited his own 
inclination. He had a fine ear for music, and 
‘played upon the flute like a born artist.” He 
was fond of poetry—or at least of French verse— 
and wrote much, some of which is by no means 
as bad as it might have been. Ife exchanged ex- 
aggerated compliments with Voltaire, and grad- 
ually gathered around him a_ circle — mostly 
Frenchmen—of taste and culture, almost of gen- 
ius, who discoursed with him upon literature 
and philosphy ; upon the origin of the Beautiful, 
the Good and the True. There were recitations, 
concerts and dramatic performances ; there were 
boat excursions upon the lake, and not unfre- 
quent dancing parties in the frescoed ball-room of 
the castle. Nor were graver occupations wanting. 
Frederick learned as much of the art of war as 
books could teach him, studied the science of 
fortification, the modes of attacking and defend- 
ing fortified places, and the like. Moreover he 
wrote the ‘Anti - Machiavel,” an essay which, 
after having passed under the eye of Voltaire, was 
printed in 1739. Nothing can be more humane 
and philanthropic than the sentiments of this 
treatise. 

‘*The people” (so writes Frederick) ‘‘ have given to 
themselves princes for this reason only, that they need 
judges to settle their disputes and protectors to secure 
their property and welfare against greedy neighbors. 
From nothing, therefore, should a prince be farther thar 
from looking upon himself as the absolute lord of his snb- 
jects. He is indeed only the first servant of the State. 
All his efforts should be directed to this end—to accom- 
plish something useful and noble for the weal of his peo- 
ple ; tothem must he sacrifice his own preferences and in- 


clinations; and thereto he must avail himself of all aids— 
of all capable men whom he can win over.” 


War should be waged only for righteous ends. 
And he proceeds to point out what wars are justi- 
fiable on the part of a prince: 


‘* Defensive wars are not the only justifiable ones, but 
also a war for the maintenance of rights which are con- 
tested by a greedy neighbor; even an offensive war, when 
one sees himself in danger of being wronged by a power- 
fulenemy. In such danger, most unquestionably he may 
take upon himself the hazard of making war.” 


As time passed on, and the health of Friedrich 
Wilhelm declined, he called his son more and 
more to the capital, and committed to his hands 
a larger and larger share in the conduct 0. public 
affairs. When near his death he laid upon his 
son this solemn and affectionate injunction : 
“The Great Elector brought to our Touse its 
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beginning and its true prosperity ; my father ac- 
quired the royal dignity ; I have put the country 
and the army in order. Upon you, my dear suc- 
cessor, devolves to maintain what your fathers 
have begun; to secure the pretensions and the 
domains which, by God and the law, belong to 
our House.” Frederick accepted the charge, in 
a wider sense than his father had in mind. 
* * * * * 

Frederick was in his twenty-eighth year when 
he acceded to the crown of Prussia. He was of 
middle stature, slender figure, but vigorous and 
active, with fresh complexion, fair hair and keen 
blue eyes—‘‘ the most beautiful pair of eyes in 
Europe,” was said of them long afterward. The 
portrait which we have of Frederick at twenty- 
eight bears little resemblance to the bent, with- 
ered, snuff-begrimed old man of forty years later. 
His manners were engaging, and his conversation, 
in French, ready and fluent. Of German he knew 
little, and for it cared less. ‘‘ He had German 
enough,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ to scold his servants, 
or to give the word of command to his grenadiers, 
but his grammar and pronunciation were ex- 
tremely bad; and he found it difficult to make 
out the meaning even of the simplest German 
poetry.” His latest German biographer, and 
eager eulogist, says that “he spoke German like 
a foreigner.” . Macaulay uses precisely the same 
words of his French, and we think with far less 
accuracy. ‘* Every youth of rank,” says Macau- 
lay, “was taught to speak and write French. 
Even Friedrich Wilhelm thought it necessary 
that his children should know French.” Ile had 
a French nurse. and afterward French attend- 
ants ; his chosen companions in early manhood 
were French. ‘* The wish,” continues Macaulay, 
‘perhaps, dearest his heart, was that he might 


rank among the masters of French rhetoric and | 


poetry.” That he possessed a keen intellect is 
questioned by no one; and it is incredible that 


with all his opportunities, his capacity and his | 


industry, he should not have been able to master 
the language which he used almost exclusively 
every day of his life. That he never produced 
any great work is satisfactorily accounted for by 
Macaulay: ‘‘ Nature, which had bestowed upon 
him, in a large measure, the talents of a captain 
and administrator, had withheld from him those 
higher and rarer gifts, without which industry 
labors in vain to produce immortal eloquence and 
song.” 


During the two or three years which preceded | 


the accession of Frederick, men had come to the 
conviction that his reign would mark a new era 
for Prussia. Most men looked for an Augustan 
age in Germany, of which Frederick should be 
tha Mecenas. Nobody seemed to have dreamed 
that he was destined to rank as one of the six 
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great captains of the world. They had yet to 
learn that he was destitute of any scruples as to 
the ends at which he aimed, or the means of at- 
taining those ends. There is a constitution or 
condition of the eye which we call ‘ color-blind- 
ness.”? Of Frederick we may say that he was 
‘* right-and-wrong-blind.” 

Frederick lost no time in making it clearly un- 
derstood that he was to be King in a sense far 
wider and quite as strict as Friedrich Wilhelm 
had been. When his generals came to congratu- 
late him, he assured them that he held them as 
dear and esteemed them as highly as their de- 
ceased leader had done; but he gave them to un- 
derstand that there was to be no more of those 
‘‘accustomed brutalities,” which many of them 
were wont to exercise toward their subordinates 
and toward civilians in general. He admonished 
all official personages that they must have a single 
eye to the welfare of the country, and if their 
own personal interest should seem to conflict with 
the general good, the latter must always have the 
preference. 

King Friedrich Wilhelm was hardly buried 
before the ‘* Giant Guards,” which had cost so 
much money, and whose extraordinary privileges 
had occasioned so many heart-burnings in the rest 
of the army, were summarily disbanded. He 
would have no special favorites who could be pre- 
sumed to influence him. ‘This was especially dis- 
tasteful 40 the foreign ambassadors, one of whom 
mournfully complained that there was nobody 
about the King whom one could use to get what 
he wanted; and as for ambassadors themselves. 
“they are of less account than in any other 
court.” 

On August 2d, 1740, two months after the 
death of Friedrich Wilhelm, the oath of alle- 
giance to Frederick was formally administered at 
the castle in Berlin. When the public ceremony 
was over, the King stepped out upon the baleony 
and gazed at the multitudes thronging below. 
Ie stood there for half an hour, lost in thought. 
without speaking a word. His biographer will 
have it that it was then and there decided what 
course of foreign policy he would pursue in a 
crisis which must arise. The essential point was 
this: Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, was near 
the point of death. The significance of the fact 
lay in this, that Charles ‘was the last male scion of 
that great House of Hapsburg to which so many 
crowns had fallen, and who had come to be prac- 
tically, though not nominally, the hereditary Em- 
perors of Germany, for the Electors had for a long 
time chosen a Hapsburg to wear the imperial 
crown. By immemorial law these various Aus- 
trian dominions followed the male line, upon the 
failure of which they would pass to different 
heirs. The daughter of Charles, Maria Theresa, 
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was the wife of Francis of Lorraine. To secure 
for her this great possession had for years 
been the object of Charles. At last in 1724 he 
put forth a ‘* Pragmatic Sanction,” or authorita- 
tive rescript vesting in her the succession to all 
the hereditary dominions of the House of Haps- 
burg. The new law of succession was ratified by 
the Estates of all the dominions which composed 
the great Austrian Monarchy. There were sev- 
eral persons who had apparent hereditary right to 
one part or another of these dominions. Every 
one of these formally renounced his claim in favor 
of Maria Theresa. All the great Powers of Eu- 
rope—England, France, Spain, Russia, Poland, 
Sweden, Denmark, the German Empire and Prus- 
sia—pledged themselves by solemn treaty to main- 
tain inviolate the Pragmatic Sanction. Yet every- 
body knew, or might. have known, that all these 
renunciations and treaties were not worth the 
paper upon which they were written; that the 
Kings of France and Spain, the Electors of Ba- 
varia and Suxony, were waiting only for the death 
of Charles VI. to clutch at some share in the 
spoils of Austria. 

That Prussia would then appear as a claimant 
was hardly thought of. Any possible claim that 
she might once have had seemed to have been 
nullified long ago. They had never amcunted to 


more than this, that some ten generations ago one 
of the Brandenburg Electors and the Silesian Duke 
of Liegnitz had entered into an Lrbeverbriide- 
rung (Heritage-brotherhood), by which, in case 
the line of either should become extinct, the 
other, or his heirs, should succeed to the patri- 
mony. The Silesian line became extinct in 
1675 ; but the German Diet refused to recognize 
the validity of the Zrbeverbriiderung, which 
would have given half of Silesia to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, and the Hapsburgs took pos- 
session. Of so little value did the Silesian claim 
come to be, that toward the close of his life the 
Great Elector was glad to give it up to Austria 
in exchange for the little Principality of Schwei- 
bus. But the Austrians managed to convince the 
young heir to the Elector that they had acted un- 
der a misapprehension in ceding Schweibus, and 
got from him a promise to restore it when he came 
to the Electorship. The retrocession was made 
in 1695. Casuists even then argued that Schwei- 
bus, the consideration for which the Silesian 
claim had been surrendered, having been given 
back to Austria, the original Silesian claim came 
into force again. But neither Friedrich I. nor 
Friedrich Wilhelm appear to have made any 
formal claim upon Silesia, though it is quite 
probable that the latter had it in his mind when 
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FREDERICK AT MOLLWITZ. 


he enjoined his son to ‘secure the pretensions 
and the domains which, by God and the law, be- 
long to our House.” Here is the sum and sub- 
stance of the pretensions of Frederick to Silesia. 
As soon as tidings came of the death of Charles 
VI., Frederick called to him Count Podewils and 
General Schwerin, the councilors in whom he put 
most trust, and unfolded to them his design. 
The substance of what he said to them is thus 
told by himself: ‘‘I propose to you a problem to 
solve. If one has a good opportunity, shall he 
make use of it, or shall he not? I am all ready 
with my troops and everything else. If I do not 
avail myself of my advantage, all men will see 
that I have in my hands an implement which I 
do not know how to use. If I do use it, they will 
laud my skill.” Podewils mistrusted the scheme, 
which he thought involved innumerable hazards ; 
but finding his remonstrances of no avail, he said, 
mournfully, to Schwerin: ‘‘ The flame grows hot- 
ter instead of decreasing. ‘To us, under the cir- 
cumstances, remains only the glory of obedience.” 
Immediately after the death of her father, Maria 
Theresa was crowned ‘‘ King of Hungary.” Fred- 
erick sent her the most amicable greetings. He 
would be most gladly happy to be able to act in 
her interests, ‘“‘but for that he must be placed in 
a position to do so ”’— that is, the claims of Prus- 
- sia must be recognized. The Austrian ministers 
teplied, thanking him for his kindly feelings to- 


ward Her Majesty the King, but “ there was no 
use of talking about by-gone matters.” 

Vague suspicions as to the hostile purposes of 
Frederick began to spring up. The Marquis 
d’Adomo, Austrian Ambassador at Berlin, shook 
his head sagely, remarking, ‘‘ The Prussian troops 
are all very fine, but the Austrians have smelt 
powder.” Count Gotten, whom Frederick had sent 
to Vienna to report about affairs, was so impressed 
by the self-confidence of the Austrian-Court, that 
the best thing he had to say to his master was 
that ‘‘ perhaps he might come out of the affair 
with honor.” The French, who were openly mus- 
tering against Austria, sought an alliance with 
Frederick, who told them that he was ready for 
service, but ‘“‘only as a second Gustavus Adol- 
phus”—that is, as an equal ally, who must look 
out for his own interests, and those of his State 
and his people. 

The Austrian Court seems to have taken for 
granted that whatever Frederick had in mind, no 
active operations would be commenced until 
Spring. They were taken completely by surprise 
when, without any declaration of hostility, Fred- 
erick, on December 16th, 1740, crossed the Sile- 
sian frontier with a force of about 20,000 men. 
On that evening he scrawled a jubilant dispatch 
to Podewils : 

“My Dear Popewits : I have passed the Rubicon, col- 
ors flying and drums beating. My troops are full of spirit ; 
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the officers, of ambition; and our generals are hungry 
for glory. Everything goes according to our wishes, and | 
I have reason to expect the best possible from this enter- 
prise A sure instinct, the cause of which TI know 
not, predicts good fortune for me, and that I shall not ap- 
pear at Berlin without having shown myself worthy of the 
blood from which I sprang, and of the brave soldiers 
whom I have the honor to command.” 


The Austrian troops in Silesia were too few to 
offer any resistance ; they could only throw them- 
selves into some fortified places. The capital, 
the great city of Breslau, had gained the right to 
exclude any Austrian garrison from its walls, and 
in case of need to defend itself by its own citizens. 
The Austrian troops now sought admittance. 


This was strongly opposed by one party of the 
burghers, and as strongly urged by the other 
party, who succeeded in procuring the admission 
of the Austrians. But before the city could be 
placed in a position for defense, Frederick, at the 
head of a strong force, appeared, January Ist, 
before its walls. He promised to maintain the 
neutrality of the city “so long as the present 
conjuncture lasted.” The offer was gladly re- 
ceived, and two days after the Prussians took 
possession of Breslau “for a few days.” Those 
few days have not yet come toan end. To the 
Austrians only remained the fortresses of Glogau, 


aded, and before the month was over Frederick 


returned to Berlin to receive the congratulations 


of his subjects. This apparent conquest of Silesia . 


had been only a military promenade. 

But this was only the beginning of the end. 
Spring had not fairly opened before Maria The- 
resa collected a considerable force from other 
parts of her dominions, and sent it to the relief of 
the beleaguered fortresses. Frederick hurried back 
to Silesia to oppose them. On April 10th, 1741, 
the armies came in sight of each other at the lit- 
tle hamlet of Mollwitz, not far from Brieg. The 
forces were nearly equal—some 22,000 men on 
each side. The Austrians had a decided prepon- 
derancy in cavalry; the Prussians, in infantry. 
The action opened about noon. The Prussian 
cavalry, led by Frederick in person, were worsted, 
some of them breaking into wild flight, Frederick 
being swept along with them. He thought the 
battle a lost one. He rode from the field with the 
hope, say some, to bring up his more distant 


wwe 


troops, and with them aid to secure the retreat | 


of the remnant of his beaten army. Others have 
it that he fled in affright. At all events, he saw 
nothing more of the battle, and had no share in 
the victory which crowned his arms. The in- 
fantry, under Schwerin, stood like a rock. Re- 
solved to “‘win the battle or not to survive its 
loss,” he led his men into the tumult of the cay- 
. alry fight, which was not yet over. They ad- 


vanced with even step, as if on a parade-ground. 
Horse and foot melted away before the terrible 
quick-fire of the Prussians, and as the sun was 
going down the Austrians were in full flight. 
The victory was a complete one ; but it cost both 
sides dearly. Each had lost more than a quarter 
of the numbers with which it went into action. 
The rout at Mollwitz was the signal for a gen- 
eral onslaught upon Maria Theresa. The oppos- 
ing claimants to the Hapsburg succession made 
common cause against her. Of all these, the 
claims of Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria, had 
the most ostensible ground. He was the husband 
of the elder sister of Maria Theresa, and save for 
the Pragmatic Sanction, his wife stood before 
Maria Theresa. Supported by France, he got 
himself crowned as King of Bohemia, and the 
German Electors chose him Emperor, as Charles 
VII. All Europe was now divided into ‘* Prag- 
matics” and ‘* Anti-Pragmatics.” Both parties 
sought the aid of Frederick, who would rather 
have joined himself with the former, if they 
would make it worth his while. They could not 
or would not do this, and early in June, 1741, he 
entered into a league with France and her con- 
federates. Maria Theresa even seemed inclined 
to conciliate Frederick. and early in October an 


y : | arrangement was entered into by which the Aus- 
Brieg and Reisse, which were soon closely block- | 


trians were to evacuate the greater part of Silesia, 
and thus be able to take an active part against 
the Anti-Pragmatics. Frederick took advantage 
of the departure of the Austrian troops to sum- 
mon a convocation of the Prelates, Magnates and 
Estates of Silesia. They assembled in the Coun- 
cil-house of Breslau, and on the 8th of -Novem- 
ber took the oath of fealty to him as their King 
and Duke. 

But the agreement between Frederick and 
Maria Theresa did not result in a definite treaty. 
She had entered into it with the design of sepa- 
rating Frederick from the other allies so as to be 
able to meet them with her whole force. Her 
position seemed the better one. France and Ba- 
varia, with whom Saxony had now united, held 
late in the Autumn nearly all of Bohemia; but 
Maria Theresa was undisturbed in the greater 
part of her monarchy. and forced back her ene- 
mies at all points. 

It was far from the interest of Frederick that 
Maria Theresa should get the full upper hand of 
her present enemies, for he knew perfectly well 
that in this event she would turn all her force 
against him. The sword of Prussia must be 
thrown into the scale to restore the balance. The 
Anti-Pragmatics were eager to avail themselves of 
his indispensable support, which he was quite 
ready to give. A plan of campaign was soon 
formed. The Austrians must be threatened by 
strong forces in every quarter, while the main com- 
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bined army under Frederick should move upon 
Vienna. Frederick forced his way into Southern 
Moravia, and the inroads of the Prussian cavalry 
reached almost to Vienna. But he was ill-sup- 
ported by his allies. Some of them put forth little 
or no effort; others grew jealous, and began to 
intrigue against him; and he was glad to get out 
of his position in Moravia without serious harm. 
He fell back into Bohemia, where he awaited the 
only thing which could fully relieve him from his 
difficnlties—a great and successful battle. 

He had not long to wait in a position some 
fifty miles south-east of Prague, his centre being 
at the little hamlet of Chotusitz, near the town 
of Czaslau, whither Maria Theresa, eager to pun- 
ish the Prussian King—who, she averred, had 
‘‘for the second time treacherously assailed her ” 
—had sent a large part of her best troops, under 
command of Prince Charles of Lorraine, brother 
of her husband. 

Both sides were eager for battle. The action 
commenced, as at Mollwitz, with a sharp cavalry 
engagement, in which the Austrians had the best 
of it at several points. Their horse and foot 
furiously assailed the firm ranks of the Prussian 
infantry. Frederick looked calmly on until the 
fury of the attack had spent itself. Then, plac- 
ing himself at the head of his fresh reserves, 
he gave the order to advance. Before noon the 
enemy were completely driven from the field. In 
this, his second great battle, Frederick retrieved 
the reputation which he had lost at Mollwitz. He 
himself modestly ascribes the victory to the valor 
of his army, and notably to’ Prince Leopold of 
Dessau, who was made a field-marshal on the bat- 
tle-field. 
played the highest qualities of a great captain. 

This great reverse decided Maria Theresa to 
offer peace to Frederick upon his own terms. He 
had not’ the slightest scruple about leaving his 
allies in the lurch, as*he knew they would have 
left him if occasion served. 
the Treaty of Breslau was signed ; Maria Theresa 
made over to Prussia nearly the whole of Silesia, 
together with the Countship vf Glatz. Frederick 
engaged to remain neutral in the further contest 
between Maria Theresa and the Anti-Pragmatics. 
The acquisition of Silesia was an important one 
for Prussia. It had an area of about 15,000 square 
miles, with a population of 3,500,000, thus in- 
creasing the territory of the kingdom by about 
one-third, and its population by fully a Half. Si- 
lesia was fully half Protestant, and a decided ma- 
jority of the inhabitants were inclined toward 
Prussia rather than toward Austria. Frederick’s 
wise and tolerant conduct toward his new subjects 
won them over completely ; and from his day to 
ours Brandenburg itself has not been more thor- 
oughly Prussian than Silesia. 


But one can see that he himself dis- | 


On July 28th, 1742. | 
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COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


* ComMPOSITE” photography is a device which 
first came into notice thrée or four years ago. A 
sitter is posed before the camera, which is adjusted 
to give a large picture of the sitter’s face. The 
positions of the eyes and lips are marked on the 
ground glass, and then the plate is exposed 'per- 
haps for one-tenth of the usual time. 

Another sitter then replaces the first, and the 
eyes and lips being made to correspond with the 
marks on the ground glass, another brief expos- 
ure of the same plate is made. The process is re- 
peated with eight other persons, and the platc 
is then developed. 

The result is a picture in which the common 
characteristics of all the sitters are strongly 
marked, while individual peculiarities are only 
faintly shown. There are some exceptions to 
this rule, however, as a blonde person with « 
very smooth skin will counteract the effect of 
many darker and more wrinkled faces. Hence 
the composite portrait of a group of persons of 
different ages appears younger than the average 
of the sitters’ ages. 

The first face taken is also found to be more 
strongly impressed than the others, if the expos- 
ures are equal. 

The method may be of value in establishing 
definite national or local types. It is at any rate 
an interesting subject of study. Applied to por- 
traits of the same person drawn by different art- 
ists, it is probable that composite photography 
may give a more correct representation of the 
original than is afforded by any one of the pict- 
ures. In this way several ‘‘new” portraits of 
Washington and other celebrated persons have 
been obtained. 

When applied to autographs, it is claimed that 
this method serves to establish perfectly charac- 
teristic signatures. It may thus be of great serv- 
ice in the detection of forgeries. 


Far happier are the dead, methinks, than they 
Who look for death, and fear it every day. 
—Lneilius. 
CHINESE SAYINGS.—Some of the ordmary ex- 

pressions of the Chinese are very sarcastic and 
characteristic. A blustering, harmless fellow. 
they call a ‘* paper tiger.” When a man values 
himself overmuch, they compare him to “a rat 
falling into a scale and weighing itself.” Over- 
doing a thing, they call “a hunchback making a 
bow.” <A spendthrift they compare to a rocket 
which goes off at once. Those who expend their 
charity on remote objects, but neglect thcir fam- 
ily, are said “‘to hang a lantern on a rope, which 
is seen afar but gives no light below.” 
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IN A QUIET STREET. 


removed. No. 17 broke the line of 
plain, uniform houses by being lower, 
and standing further back from the 


‘THE SERVANT STOOD IN THE DOOR-WAY, WITH AN INQUIRING 
GLANCE. SOPHY POINTED TO THE THING.” 


IN A QUIET STREET. 
By G. H. 


Sopny drew a long breath when they came at 
lst to No. 17.. She leaned a little more heavily 
en Andrew’s arm, as if renouncing all personal 
care for her equilibrium while the contemplation 
ef that most interesting of all houses should go 
en. Andrew supported her sturdily, and his 
light- gray eyes and her slate-blue ones strayed 
with an expression of mingled curiosity and pleas- 
ure from the scraper to the little mansard-windows 
and back again. 

“Tsn’t it nice !” said she, at last. 

“Isn’t it, though !” said he. - 

They stood in a quiet, narrow little street ; 
they could scarcely hear the noise from the 
crowded thorotighfare not more than two blocks 
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street, than they. The space between 
it and the sidewalk was railed in, and 
had at some time been cultivated ; 
the grass now, however, looked sickly ; 
the two standard rose-trees, in their green boxes 
on either side of the little gate, had neither 
flowers nor buds, and whatever was in the two 
small box-edged beds did not distinguish itself 
but by looking dusty and untidy. 

“*What possibilities, though!” said Sophy to 
herself, with a thought to her big petunia-beds 
at home, her balsams and portulacas. Flowers 
throve for her. 

“Isn’t it queer,” remarked Andrew, “about 
the windows ? Do you notice, Sophy? They 
are clearly not meant to see through.” 

Sophy’s glance became at once intent on them. 
They differed from their neighbors by being 
framed heavily in stone, the cornice of each arch- 
ing and eaving over a carved head, a grimly 
smiling lion ; the lower ones were paned partly 
with stained, partly with ground, glass; those of 
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the first story were entirely of ground glass ; the 
blinds of the attic-windows were closed. 
**T wonder why?” said Sophy, not wholly 


pleased. ‘‘Do you know who lived here be- 
fore ?” 
*“No. Only that whoever owned the house 


wanted to be rid of it in a hurry. That is how 
we happen to get it, you know. If any one had 
told me of such luck, I just shouldn't have be- 
lieved it.” 

“Isn't it delightful!” said Sophy. He didn’t 
answer, but swung his umbrella in such a fashion 
that it expressed his sentiment more clearly than 
English. 

‘‘Now, love,” he said, when he had pushed 
open the gate for her and rung, ‘I mustn’t stop 
any longer.*’ He consulted his watch. ‘‘ Bless 
me! I must be off, or old Plummer will be——” 

** Well, don’t delay a second, then,” said Sophy, 
nervous for him. ‘‘ What does he say when he is 
that way ? No, never mind telling. Run along, 
dear !"— and she watched her young husband’s 
slender proportions diminishing down the quiet 
street, until the corner cut him from sight. 

Her spirits then fell as much as a sensible 
young person’s can in so short a space as half a 
minute. What a shame that he should have to 
leave, when it would have been so pleasant to go 
over that dear little house together! But with 
that sense of disappointment upon her, the house 
all at once did not look so dear or so pretty as be- 
fore. Clearly, they had been very slovenly, un- 
thrifty people inhabiting it last. What did any 
one mean, she wondered, examining from a little 
distance a mass of broken blue-and-yellow flower- 
pots mixed with clods of dry earth falling away 
from the long roots of a blackening plant, by 
dropping things like that from off their window- 
ledges, and never picking them up to see if they 
might not be glued together and turned to some 
use ? 

She had time, too, while waiting for the door 
to be opened, to think thoughts of severest dis- 
approval about the windows. Why should one 
wish to shut out the light of heaven in that way ? 
How could any one not care to know what went 
on in his own street, or object to his neighbors 
seeing what his front drawing-room was like ? 
Those windows should be changed at once, or if 
not at once, as soon as convenient—for, of course, 
the house itself being so very expensive, she must 
be careful of Andy’s money. 

‘Why do they keep one waiting like this ?” 
she began to fret, having exhausted the freshness 
of that interest. She pulled the bell again, not 
as Andrew had done, but so that, when, having 
drawn it out to its utmost capacity, she let the 
handle fly back, she could hear a wild peal echo- 
ing through the silent, unknown regions within. 


** That is sure to bring somebody,” said she, sat- 
isfied thus far at the result of her energy. But 
the bell had such a cheerless sound as it very 
| gradually lessened, and with a dying persistence 
kept sounding on and on, long after one would 
| have thought a bell must have exhausted itself, 
| that, “ What a disagreeable bell ’ she exclaimed. 
‘“What people can they have been to tolerate a 
residence like that! It shall be changed at once, 
or, at least,” she sighed, ‘‘as soon as convenient.” 
She listened ; the bell was still faintly giving forth 
its half- mournful, half- petulant summons. It 
made her distinctly uncomfortable to hear it ; no 
common bell could ring so long—what ailed it ? 

And still no one came. She tried, in midst of 
her impatience, to form some possible image of 
the inside of that sealed house, but her imagina- 
tion could not take her far; it stopped at a green- 
reps sofa and chairs, such as she had once seen in 
a furnished house she went over with a friend, 
then in the same joyous circumstances as she at 
sthis moment—newly married, that is to say, and 
iin search of a proper field for housekeeping. A 
‘green-reps sofa, and on the mantel-piece two tall 
candelabra with crystal pendants, a foot-stool be- 
fore each of the arm-chairs, something in Berlin 
wools She turned with a start; the door 
had opened so quietly, she had not heard it. 

‘© What a horrid, unnatural door !—it must be 
changed !” she had time to think before she 
could quite distinguish the person who had 
opened it. The hall was almost dark, the door- 
light being of thick stained glass, and the window 
from which it presumably received the day 
blinded. The woman who stood well inside the 
threshold must have been in black, for as Sophy 
gazed she received a fantastic impression of there 
being just two pale hands and a pale face floating 
against a dull black atmosphere. The hands 
seemed thin and bony, the face rather hollow, 
the eyes—a dim, glassy glare flashed upon her 
from the spot where she looked for them; but 
that, though it sent an icy chill through her at 
the moment, proved, on further observation, to be 
the effect of spectacles. The face might not be 
more than forty or forty-five, yet, when the lips 
moved, as if to speak, they disclosed a mournful 
gap in the upper row of teeth. 

«Are you in charge ?” asked Sophy, nervous in 
spite of herself, as she stepped across the thresh- 
old, and felt how much chillier, unaccountably, 
the air was indoors than out. 

“So to speak,” answered the pale head, softly. 

It seemed to have gone just as much further 
back as Sophy had come forward, and she could 
still distinguish no outline of shoulders, or any- 
thing but that floating sallowness of face and 
hands. 

“Well, I'am the lady,” said Sophy, firmly, and 
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her good sense coming to the rescue of her nerves, 
she stepped in, and giving a tug to the tassel- 
string of the dark blind that masked the hall- 
window, made it fly up, and through the ground 
glass came light enough to lend the head and 
hands a body clothed in straight folds of lustre- 
less black. 

Sophy surveyed it with a feeling of relief which 
she hoped the other did not appreciate. 

**My husband thinks of buying this house,” 
she said. ‘I am going to look over it. You 
needn’t come, please. I shall find my way quite 
easily. I can call if I want you, you know.” 

She gave a rapid, circular glance to the little 
hall, and when she turned to ask some practical 
preliminary question about the heating and light- 
ing, she found herself alone. 

** I will put that person out-of-doors at once,” 
she decided, wondering how that person could 
have melted down the back stair-way so quietly, 
“for as soon as I can find some one else.” 

The hall-way was not like that of the other 
house, her one ideal of a furnished house for a 
newly married couple. Firstly, it had not that 
pleasing air of expecting visitors ; the servant was 
very evidently in charge only, so to speak, as she 
had said, for certainly everything must be just as 
it had been left by the former lodgers or owners 
on their departure—a hurried one, the disorder 
would seem to indicate. 

The dust of several weeks lay upon the yellow 
marble tablet which, supported upon slender, 
carved, inward-curving gilt legs, supported in its 
turn a gold-framed mirror that reached almost up 
to the ceiling, that ceiling tinted delicately, and 
stuccoed, and touched here and there with dim 
gold. Dust blurred the carpet and the wood- 
work. A round, Indian-looking lantern hung 
near the door—a thing of tarnished filigree and 
glass, which, when lighted, might glare like rich 
rubies and emeralds, but for the moment looked 
dark and dispirited enough. The card - basket 
under the mirror had been upset, and a few 
dusty bits of pasteboard lay scattered on the yel- 
low marble and the floor. In the corner, on a 
slender stand, to whose equilibrium the slightest 
inadvertency must be fatal, stood a tall, painted 
vase crowded with long-dead flower-stalks ; the 
dry petals of some scere of gorgeous speckled 
lilies lay thickly strewn on the floor about it, and 
the jar over which Sophy bent curiously emitted 
a faint, nauseating odor that made her start back 
frowning and wrinkling up her short pink nose 
with a muttered ‘‘ Pah !” 

Altogether it was disappointing. Sophy dis- 
covered now that she had unconsciously been 
looking forward to a neat, bright oil-cloth on the 
stairs, and a respectable umbrella-drain, and a 
rack with lots of pegs. There was something 
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else about the place, the dawning consciousness of 
which made her uncomfortable. 

Without stopping to pursue her investigations 
on the ground-floor, she climbed the stairs. But 
that whiff of stagnant water and festering lilies 
seemed to follow her and dim her pleasure, at 
least as much as Andrew’s absence. 

The upper hall-way was rather dark, though 
the doors giving on to it stood all more or less 
open. Sophy pushed past a half-drawn portiére, 
and found herself in a bedroom. She stood still, 
and made an astonished, disgusted survey of the 
disorder, 

The windows were those seen from the street, 
opaque, white glass, sown with little clear stars, 
through which the light came brighter, but which 
could scarcely serve as points of outlook. The 
sunshine was further interdicted by thin lace 
curtains, and hangings of a pale-blue silky stuff 
dotted with rosebuds. The sume stuff was gath- 
ered across the two doors and covered the little 
sofa and chairs, low-standing pudgy pieces of 
furniture, luxurious withal, soft and springy, and 
rolling easily on their casters. The walls—vieuwsc 
rose, though Sophy didn't call it that—boasted 
half a dozen water-colors, landscapes, each no 
larger than your hand, but mounted on an enor- 
mous mat, and framed in a narrow rim of gold. 
The bed, upholstered and curtained with that 
same flowery blue, was tumbled and unmade, the 
sheets and coverlet hanging drearily down over 
one.edge of it, and dragging on the floor. So it 
must have stood for weeks, thought Sophy, in 
deep wonder, and started forward suddenly and 
lifted from the white bear-skin by the bedside 
two little forsaken slippers. These she examined 
closely, trying to build up some theory concern- 
ing them; but vainly—they were small and blue 
and dainty, and the foot that shaped them must 
have been an arched and a plump one, that was 
all. She let them drop, and turned about, chilly, 
uncomfortable and puzzled. That same faint, sick- 
ening smell of decay made her seek its cause ; on 
the little table, amid a multitude of confused, 
dusty things, was a large bow] of dead roses. 

In the grate, she now noticed, were ashes and 
charred ends of wood, and what could easily be 
recognized as burned letters, for unconsumed 
scraps of note-paper peeped between the bars and 
lay on the unswept hearth beside the poker, which 
one must fancy having been dropped where it lay, 
after a hurried attempt to thrust those accusing 
letters deeper into the long-dead flame that had 
reduced them to that black, uncompromising 
ruin. 

Why accusing ?—why hurried ? Sophy did not 
know; it was just an impression, but certainly 
everything did seem to speak of a feverish haste— 
it looked like flight, almost. Why should the 
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1 tian Viol. 2 Snake-charmer’s Flageolet. 8. Hindoo Kingri. 4. Hurak, or Hindoo Drum. 5. Tyrolese Three-strin 
Violin. 6. German Pitch-pipe. 7. Indian Bell. 8. Yueh-chin, Chinese Guitar. 9. Laos Organ. 10. Murchang, or Hindoo 
Jew’s-harp. 11. Spindle Violin. 12. Sarunga, or Viol. 13. Uhr-nsien, Chinese Viol. 14. Hsiang-ti, Chinese Flageolet. 
15, Kyee-zee, Burmese Gong. 16. Japanese Violin. 17. Ram's-horn. 18. Kartall, or Hindoo Castanets. 19, Chang, from 
Japan. 20. Indian Drum, 21. German Guitar. 22. Indian Viol. 23. Hindoo Ood. 24. Hindoo Sitar. 25. Hindoo Karuai, 
26. Hindoo Cheng. 27. Hindoo Shepherd's Pipe. 28. Hindoo Nakkara. 
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table-cloth be jerked half off the table like that, 
endangering the rose- bowl? Why should so 
many things be lying wildly about the floor ? 

Sophy dropped into the nearest chair, and tried 
to collect her thoughts. 

In that dim, close place one seemed to have 
lost all sense of the world outside; one couldn’t 
suspect its warmth and yellow sunlight. One 
couldn't tell in what part of the world one was, 
nor at what season of the year; no sound came, 
no natural light. 
into a tomb. 

Tf she had cared to cast a glance into the broad, 
low mirror over the mantel, between the reflec- 
tions of the Sévres statuettes, she would have 
caught sight of her own ordinary little face under 
its home-made bonnet, looking quite pale and ex- 
pressing in every line an eager ** Why ?” 

Yes—why #—she had thought of it down-stairs, 
too —why was this house, crowded with these 
things, which, little as they appealed to her taste, 
were undoubtedly costly and fine. offered to her 
husband at that price ? It was no mean sum, of 
course, a little over what Andrew's father, who 
meant to do handsomely by them, had promised 
to lend, but she was not so ignorant as not to 
know that ten times that amount would not have 
paid for all this hateful rosebud finery. That box 
there, for instance, upset on the floor, with a lot 
of foreign -looking beads scattering from it— 
wasn’t it thickly inlaid with pearl She didn’t 
like it herself, but it must be sinfully expensive. 

However, she must see all before coming to any 
conclusion. She passed from the other door into 
a large dressing-room, distinguished by the same 
characteristics as what she had seen already—dust 
and disorder, yet a singular elegance, distinctly 
feminine. And dead flowers everywhere, and that 
unwholesome air. 

The upper floor was entirely dark; she had to 
grope for a window and throw open the blinds to 
see at all. They seemed to be servants’ rooms, 
rather bare and not suggesting Aer at all—her of 
the blue shoes. Satisfied of that, Sophy scarcely 
glanced at them, and came back to the first story. 
What she saw in the other two rooms brought no 
expression of relief into her grave little face. She 
then descended the next flight of stairs, and when 
sie had seen everything she sank on a maroon 
satin pouf, feeling miserable. 

She sat thinking for some time, with wide eyes, 
afraid almost to stir, and impelled every now and 
then to look over her shoulder; then, suddenly, 
with heroic resolution, leapt up, pushing back the 
pouf with such violence that it upset several 
chairs and a jardiniére ; went to the windows, one 
after the other, and after a brief, determined 
striiggle with each, had every one of them wide 
open. And the air and light came pouring in 
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from astonished garret to basement. Then she 
looked about for something large enough—yes, 
that little bath-tub in the dressing-room would 
do. And into it went all the flowers and all the 
stagnant water. 

That was better, but by no means well. Still. 
some spell seemed snapped with the human noises 
falling on the brooding silence, the fresh air dis- 
pelling that smell of dissolution. Sophy. indeed, 


| could scarcely think now, as she pushed things 
It was like a donbonniére made | 


vigorously into their places, why she had had 
that creepy feeling when she came into the blue 
room—what had given her the impression that 
everything had a guarded, secretive look—that 
the poker, if it could, would have jumped up to 
demolish the very ashes of those skeleton letters. 

She took off her bonnet and wrap to set seri- 
ously to work. First, she must get the servant to 
help her carry down-stairs the dead flowers. She 
paused in the door-way a moment to study the 
woman in black befere summoning her to assist- 
ance. She was turned half away, polishing a 
copper tea-kettle; there was nothing about her 
that Sophy could now detect to justify the un- 
pleasant impression she had produced. 

““What is your name ?” said Sophy. 

The spectacles lifted themselves slowly, and the 
answer came : ** Chisholm.” 

“Chisholm ?— Mrs. ? Ah, yes. Well, Mrs. 
Chisholm, I wish you would come up-stairs and 
help me. ‘The house is in a shameful condition 
—shameful !” she proceeded, severely, as she 
mounted the stairs with Chisholm at her heels. 
“*T don’t understand such neglect. The dust is 
an inch thick over everything, and those flowers 
are quite enough to upset one. Don’t you know 
that you might become very ill staying in a place 
like this? It would have been better to exert 
yourself a little than to run such a risk as that, 
Mrs. Chisholm—besides the moths.” 

“Tye not been staying here,” answered the 
woman in black, without a trace of resentment 
in her voice. 

Sophy turned about for an explanation. 

“T saw you ring,” Chisholm went on, in her 
soft, monotonous voice, ‘‘ from the house oppo- 
site, and came around by the back way to let you 
in. I shouldn't have cared to stay here all alone.” 
she added, lower, as if to herself. 

“But you lived here with the former occu- 
pants 7” said Sophy. as they lifted the wreck of 
lilies and roses and orchids. 

“Yes.” 

«Who were they ?” 

“Their name was Huggins,” said Chisholm, 
promptly. 

“Tow long since they left 2” 

“Near a month.” 

* And what was the matter 2” 
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The spectacles fixed themselves on Sophy’s face 
with an expression of uneasy interrogation. 

““T mean,” added Sophy, ‘‘why need they 
leave the house looking so? One would think 
a lady must have some pride about it. It looks 
like lunatics up-stairs, I’m sure. But perhaps 
they were obliged to leave suddenly—in a great 
hurry ?” 

- Yo this Mrs. Chisholm made no answer ; per- 
haps a sheaf of rushes falling from among the oth- 
ers prevented her hearing; however that might 
be, she said, presently, ‘* They were leaving the 

. country altogether, on account of the lady’s 
health,” and Sophy did not think it dignified to 
put any more questions. 

She pinned up her dress, tied a napkin about 
her head and ordered Chisholm to do the same, 
and armed with brooms and dusters, they set to 
work to tidy up the place against Andrew's ad- 
vent. 

For several hours they worked steadily, and the 
little house began to look brighter and cheerier— 
not exactly pleasing to Sophy, but she mustn’t 
let that weigh too much; such a bargain would 
not soon again come in their way, and no doubt 
she could, by persevering attempt. transform the 
house from what it was to something nearer her 
earlier dream of a home with Andrew. 

Meanwhile at every turn she came upon bits of 
evidence of her presence : ribbons, worn gloves— 
mostly long, pale-colored ones—odds and ends of 
feminine attire, all with the same faint perfume 
clinging to them. Sophy sniffed at them pen- 
sively, searchingly, with a feeling of causeless dis- 
like, nay, positive repugnance. 

By afternoon she had collected these things in 
a perfumed heap well within the grate; and 
when, after having visited the house from top to 
bottom and failed to find a morsel of anything 
more she could judge to have been specially hers, 
she set a match to it, and saw the offensive trifles 
smolder drearily for a few seconds, then blaze up 
and become undistinguished ashes, she breathed a 
sigh of relief, and proceeded with her house- 
cleaning, refreshed. 

Her joy was not of long duration. ‘The house 
had taken on a certain respectable orderliness 
whieh, though far from the perfect freedom from 
speck or stain Sophy hoped in time to adorn it 
withal, would have satisfied many a lesser mé- 
nagére, when in polishing a certain double-paneled 
mirror, set in the turn of the hall stair-way, she 
felt it yield under the pressure of her hand. 
She wondered for a few seconds how she could 
have broken it, but stared when it divided in the 
middle, and the two wings swung softly back. 

It opened into a tiny, low-studded, luxurious 
‘room, lighted from the top; the sky-light was 
« half open, and the fine, soft-toned carpet under it 


dulled by the rain that must have fallen in 
through it since the house was forsaken. The 
disorder here seemed to have a more desolate 
character even than above; the drawers under 
the book-case that filled the further end of the 
room had been pulled open and left so, as after a 
pillage ; an exquisite little desk, so placed that it 
should receive at once the light from above and 
the warmth from the fire-place, stood open, re- 
vealing its crimson satin lining and a confused 
litter of blank note-paper and envelopes. The 
lid had been so rudely dashed back as to upset 
the inkstand that lay broken on the carpet. the 
centre of a great black stain. 

From a life-long habit of considerateness, So- 
phy stooped to pick up the pieces of glass, so that 
no person should get cut. Among the trifles 
blackened by the accident to the ink-bottle, she 
took up an oval bit of pasteboard which arrested 
her attention; it was dimly recognizable as a 
carte de visite cut to fit some locket; in fact. 
there was near it the bit of gold-rimmed glass 
that had probably fixed it in place. She held it 
to the light; one couldn’t tell much about the 
photographed face ; but on the back of it, still to 
be seen through the wash of ink, were the words : 


“To Lina. Her affectionate husband, Fen1x.” 


“ Lina !” 

Presently, in one of the many books that lay 
about, she saw that name again, on an enyelope 
that seemed meant to mark the place: Lina Bon- 
astelle— Miss Lina Bonastelle—why not Mrs. 
Huggins ? = 

She opered other books, thinking to find a 
name on the fly-leaf perhaps; but in vain. Most 
of the books were in a language she did not know, 
it might be French or Spanish or Italian. But 
there were plenty of English ones, too, only not 
such as she was familiar with, she found, when 
she began reading the titles of those on the 
shelves—not Dickens nor Cooper. An unfolded 
newspaper, which she picked up from the neigh- 
borhood of a smoking-chair, bore the date of 
some five-and-twenty days before. 

She found a cigar-end during her investiga- 
tion; and as she looked about for further cir- 
cumstantial evidence of another presence in the 
place than that blue-slippered, delicately scented 
one, she came upon something that for the moment 
made her feel quite ill and faint: a little white 
silk table - cover, heavily embroidered in pale 
colors, lay tumbled upon the floor near the tiny 
round table it must have covered ; and in straight- 
ening it out she perceived that it was stained at 
one end, considerably stained, with a pale-brown- 
ish red, like blood many days after its shedding. 

When Andrew arrived, he found her sitting on 
the stairs, owl-eyed and wretchedly nervous. But 
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he was in his best mood, and inclined to take the 
most pleasing, common-sense view of things. 

“A boudoir, as I live!” he exclaimed, in his 
jolliest, most ringing tones, as she took him into 
the room behind the mirror. ‘‘Sophy—Mrs. Bat- 
tledore, Junior, you are going to have a boudoir 
like a duchess !—a place to sulk in, you know, 
that’s what it means. When her lord on his ducal 
knees has offered her a tiara of diamonds, and 
she thinks there ought to have been ear-rings to 
match, she comes in here and reflects what a 
brute he is. And as for those two drops of red 
you are trying to have hysterics over,” he said, 
waving the table-scarf, scornfully, ‘‘ one can find 


when he had quieted and cheered her. “I call 
this deliciously pretty; and that blue with the 
roses—could anything be more tasteful? And 
that little statue of Love whetting his arrows !” 
A pang shot through Sophy’s heart. She was 
glad she had destroyed the little shoes and the 
perfumed gloves, and said nothing about them. 
As for her misgivings concerning the price of 
the house and its real value, Andrew did not see 
anything in them. He was sure the knickknacks 
would be more than paid for—but if it was a good. 
bargain, why, let them congratulate themselves. 
So she allowed herself to be made easy, and the 
house was bought, and their trunks and packing- 
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a thousand explanations of them. Why, see 
there,” he went on, pointing to the desk, ‘ don’t 
you see that the lock has been wrenched open ? 
Key mislaid, I dare say—no time to call in lock- 
smith—impatient person forces it open with deli- 
cate little hands—gets hurt—catches up the first 
thing to wipe off the blood—and there you are !” 

And, indeed, what satisfied Sophy more than 
the words was that the steel plate about the key- 
hole was found, on examination, full of sharp lit- 
tle embellishments, such as might easily tear the 
finger-tips of any one trying hurriedly to break it 
open. 

*“Isn’t it jolly!” said Andrew, looking about 


boxes were brought into it, and their modest wed- 
ding-presents of silver and glass placed well in 
view on the sideboard. Mrs. Chisholm was re- 
tained, after all; Sophy found that she improved 
on acquaintance; she was very quict and silent, 
but had clear ideas about her duties. 

While Andrew was with her, Sophy was quite 
contented with her new home. She grew even 
to feel a certain pride in the possession of those 
pretty flower-vases and musical instruments and 
foreign books. She had altered the arrangement 
of the furniture as much as possible, had tried te 
purge, to exorcise it, so to speak. Her bedroom 
looked now, as much as it could with antecedents 
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so fond of pink and blue, sober and sedate—like 
herself. It must be confessed that when Andrew 
thoughtlessly praised something that must have 
been in her taste, that conjecturably weak-minded 
Mrs. Huggins’s, Sophy was set at once to plan- 
ning, in the silence of her little soul, how it 
might be altered past recognition, or got rid of 
entirely. So the porcelain Cupid and several 
other mythological dignitaries found their way to 
the attic ; so the dumpy blue chairs and sofa were 
swaddled in thrifty chintz covers ; so the crystal 
chandelier was dimmed at once, and protected 
from the flies by a bag of green tarlatan. 

And in the forenoon, while she was very busy, 
she was still happy enough, even though Andy 
had gone to the office. And in the afternoon she 
did not yet find herself heavy on her own hands. 
It was with the approach of night that a chill 
uneasiness began to creep through her; chiefly 
when “Old Plummer” kept Andrew later than 
usual, and tea-time passed, and the cozy had to 
be drawn over the tea-pot, and the muffins sent 
back into the kitchen. Then something strange 
seemed to her to pervade the air, something an- 
tipathetic to warm flesh and blood. Long sighs 
came through the crevices under the doors, and a 
faint smell of mold, mixed with a hint of that 
unknown perfume which had been in the forlorn 
little gloves and bits of ribbon. Sophy at such 
times would sit quite still, instinctively trying to 
make herself small, wishing that Mrs. Chisholm 
would come in, yet not daring quite to lift her 
voice and call. She always laughed at herself, 
however, as soon as Andrew had got home, and 
begun to tell her the events of the day, while she 
poured his tea. 

Small need to say that though the doudoir had 
been put in scrupulous order, it was severely 
closed in behind its mirrors, and as much as pos- 
sible ignored. Only, as a good housekeeper can- 
not let things go to rnin for want of care, Sophy 
one afternoon took a fine dust-cloth and over- 
came her prejudices so far as to betake herself to 
the little boudoir with the best of housewifely in- 
tentions. 

Her heart stood still as she pushed open the 
narrow glass doors, and looked between them. 
Dear Heaven! how could such a thing be ? Was 
she dreaming ? The little room was in exactly 
the same condition as she had first seen it; the 
sky-light open and the carpet under it wet with 
rain; the desk, which she had naturally closed 
and pushed back against the wall, was open and 
in its old place; the drawers under the library 
were all drawn out in an uneven, disorderly, hur- 
ried way ; books were lying about ; the table-scarf 
was dragged off the table, in just the old fashion ; 
and in the air floated that same hated yet sweet 
perfume which she had oftentimes fancied fleet- 
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ing before her through the halls at gloaming, 
accompanied by the faintest possible rustle of 
feminine dresses. 

She scarcely knew how she got down into the 
kitchen to Chisholm. She looked like a poor lit- 
tle ghost of herself. 

‘Chisholm, have you been up - stairs in the 
boudoir ?” she asked, with a quiver in her voice. 

“No, ma’am,” said Chisholm, at once, without 
looking up from the towel she was hemming. 
“You said you had rather take care of it your- 
self, on account of the Venetian glass as needs 
such care in dusting.” 

«That is so—but * Her voice faltered, and 
she sank into a kitchen-chair, looking hard at 
Chisholm. That person appeared as composed as 
ever, but, somehow, on this occasion a strong 
mistrust of her entered Sophy’s soul. She re- 
flected a few moments, closely watching that 
common, pale, unexpressive face, then rose, hav- 
ing concluded to say nothing further. If she 
told her what she had seen, and the servant knew 
really nothing about it, as Sophy had a sickening 
fear she might not, the woman would, perhaps, 
be seared, and wish to leave her; and she certainly 
couldn't bear being left alone in that house, she 
was so frightened. And Andrew that night would 
not be home until late, quite late, he had said ! 
“Old Plummer ” was exacting night-labor from 
his clerks, as it was the last day in the month. 

Well, she must be as brave as she could until 
he got home; then she would beg him, on her 
knees if necessary, to take her home at once—or 
at least to some respectable boarding-house. 

So she helped Chisholm to get tea ready’ with 
as much appearance of case as she could assume. 
Then she went up into her own bedroom, and lit 
all the lights, and sat in a low chair with her 
work, to wait for Andrew. 

The time went but slowly. She stitched and 
stitched, and did her best to think of pleasant 
things, but when she looked up to the clock to 
see how many hours had passed, she found it was 
only minutes since she last looked. The house 
seemed to her full of faint noises. Every now 
and then she was made half sick by the sound 
of a muffled tread in the hall below ; her fancy 
would accompany the ghostly footstep up the 
stair-way ; it would seem to stop just outside her 
door; she would strain her senses to catch the 
door-knob beginning to turn slowly—and then 
would realize that the sound was only the blood 
in her own ears. 

At last the hour when Andrew must come drew 
near. He surely couldn’t be much later; already 
the gilt hand was hard upon twelve. She had 
given up working, her eyes were so tired, and was 
merely listening. At last! At the end of the 
quiet little street, that was surely his footstep! 
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She should know it in a thousand. She jumped 
up joyfully, took her candle, and, freed suddenly 
of all her fear, ran down to meet him. 

In the turn where the mirror stood she stopped. 
It was half open; yet she had closed it tight— 
that she knew surely. The most ordinary inter- 
pretation of the circumstance being the only one 
to present itself to her mind with Andrew’s well- 
known footfall coming up the street, she thought, 
“That treacherous Chisholm—I shall catch her 
at it now!” and burst into the boudoir. 

She could not even scream. It stood at the 
further end, a gray thing, against the background 
of gold-lettered books dimly visible in the light 
from the candle that shook in her hand. The 
outlines of it were rather misty, but after a few 
seconds, to Sophy’s starting eyes it became quite 
clear. The face, framed in a mass of red-gold hair, 
seemed horribly pale; the eyes were large and 
Might and fixed, ringed with a lived hue. They 
were full upon Sophy. with an unblinking, stony 
stare, at which she felt her blood freeze and her 
hair rise. She could not move. The apparition, 
as well, stood quite still, and Sophy dared not 
withdraw her gaze from it. A whiff of that well- 
known perfume came to her nostrils, mingled 
again with that strange, unpleasant suggestion of 
mold, of extinction. 

She never knew how long she stood so petrified. 
A sound outside made her turn. Thank God! 
Chisholm, with her lamp, slowly climbing the 
stairs on her way to bed. She gasped her name. 
The servant stood in the door-way, with an in- 
quiring glance. Sophy pointed to the thing. 
Chisholm’s eyes followed her mistress’s hand, then 
returned to her face with a puzzled expression. 

“* What is it, ma’am ?” she asked, softly. 

“* Do you see nothing ?” whispered Sophy. 

«* Where, ma’am ? There? Just the book-case, 
ma’am.” 

‘©That woman, with the hair, and the awful 
eyes——” 

‘“*There isn’t any one, muwam. 
poor thing, are you feeling ill ?” 

And she put her arm around Sophy’s shoulders 
to support her, and drew her to the divan, where 
she forced her to sit. Sophy then saw the tall, 
slight figure move. Without a sound, and still 
with its eyes fixed upon her. it gained the door. 
A strange, malicious, terrifying expression passed 
over the wonderfully beautiful features. Sud- 
denly two rows of ghastly white teeth flashed 
through an evil grin, and when Sophy, who shud- 
dered and closed her eyes tight to shut it out, 
looked again, she and Chisholm were alone, and 
a long, shrill peal from the little bell that had so 
jarred upon her nerves that first day rang wildly 
through the house, rousing every least echo 
in it. 


Oh, ma’am— 


“7 rang—of course it was I,” said Andrew, 
later, chafing her chilled hands and applying 
salts to her nostrils. ‘And as for what you tell 
me, you poor darling thing, you have been over- 
working lately, trying to set such a luminous ex- 
ample to heads of households, and you have made 
yourself quite nervous. Chisholm’s told me all 
about it. Of course I don’t mean’ to be disagree- 
able, dear, but it is all nonsense about the house 
being haunted, and that creature with the hair. 
And you evidently forgot, and hadn’t tidied up 
the place as you supposed. There, drink that, 
little goose, and you'll feel better. And to-mor- 
row we'll write to one of the girls to come and 
stay with you and cheer you up. Which shall it 
be—Janet or Bab ?” 

It was sister Bab who came, and Sophy was 
presently chaffed and scolded into half disbeliey- 
ing her own senses; whereby she became a most 
interesting personage to herself, as having a deli- 
cate, nervous organization which must receive 
constant attention and never be overtaxed. 

Andrew, while her pallid, shattered condition 
lasted, brought her home little bunches of flowers, 
and Bab and he were laboriously cheerful in her 
presence. In afew days she had, in a measure, 
regained her spirits, but on one thing she in- 
sisted : that, if they could not move away at once, 
at least as soon as an occasion presented itself 
the house shonld be given up at the same figure 
which had acquired it, else she should think An- 
drew did not care for her, or at least that he 
loved a bargain better. 

So Andrew made it known to the old gentleman 
through whom he had chanced to hear of the 
house that it was again for sale, and with a sigh 
tried to reconcile himself to the hardships attend- 
ing marriage with doves of nervous temperament. 

Sophy did not have to wait very long. It was 
only a few days after the memorable night that 
Bab came to tell her a lady was below who wished 
to see her about the house. 

She went down at once, with a joyful impulse 
to say all she honestly could in praise of the little 
house where she had been so miserable. The lady 
stood near the mantel-piece, with her back toward 
the door through which Sophy entered. She was 
dressed in the height of fashion, in a dark street 
costume, glittering with jet. 

When she had been standing there a few sec- 
onds, uinoticed, Sophy coughed slightly. Her 
visitor turned at once, and when her eyes fell 
upon her face, Sophy was obliged suddenly to lean 
on the nearest arm-chair. There was the mass of 
red-gold hair, those were the large light eyes. 

“JT hope I have not inconvenienced you, 
madam,” said a musical voice, ‘‘ by calling so 
early ; but——” - 

Sophy, following an ungovernable impulse, 
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of assistance to me. When 1 
last was here—it was just be- 
fore Mrs. Huggins left—I lost 
something, which there is just a 
chanee you may have found.” 
She opened a jeweled locket 
that hung by a broad ribbon 
about her neck. ‘‘I mean the 
portrait once contained in this. 
The glass must have fallen out 
with it.” 

Sophy remembered at once, 
and ran up-stairs to get the 
ink-stained effigy. 

“Ts this it ?’ she asked, hand- 
ing it to the stranger. ‘‘It was 
black like that when I chanced 
to find it.” 

The stranger took it, and ex- 
amined it with eyebrows arched 
sharply over her luminous light 
eyes, 

“Yes, that is it. But how 
strange !” she went on, as if te 
herself ; ‘‘ how very strange !” 

Presently, however, as if giv- 
ing up the solution to some 
puzzling question, she put it in 
the locket, and shut that with 
a snap. 

“‘T am very much relieved,” 
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thank you, and hope you will 
had touched the bell, and Chisholm stood in the 
door-way. 


““Do you see her ?” said Sophy, in a hoarse 
aside. 
Chisholm nodded, gravely. 

An expression of great amusement curved the 
lady’s lips ; two rows of magnificent pearly teeth 
flashed for a second in Sophy’s eyes, then their 
laughter was politely extinguished in a lace hand- 
kerchief, from which was borne to Sophy’s nos- 
trils that charming, familiar fragrance. 

Strangely, as she became less frightened, Sophy 
became more annoyed. She eyed the stranger 
haughtily. She was exquisitely beautiful, not a 
bit pale to-day ; indeed, the deep, soft rose on her 
cheek seemed more than nature. 

She met Sophy’s severe glance without the 
least hint of embarrassment, and went on talking 
in the most business-like manner about her in- 
tended acquisition of the house. 

“<Oh, no,” she said, when her easy manner had 
restored to the bewildered Sophy a little of her 
ease. ‘‘I don’t care to visit the house. I have 
been in it before. Mrs. Huggins was a good friend 
ef mine—an excellent friend. Indeed, that re- 
minds me of a point where, perhaps, you can be A PROVENGAL TAMBOURINAIRE. 
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forgive the trouble I have given you. You know 
how one sometimes cares to have a trifle no one 
else can see any use in.” 

As she rose to go she cast her eyes all about the 
altered drawing-room, with an ill-disguised ex- 
pression of disgust ; and when they lighted on 
the green tarlatan bags about the crystal sconces 
und chandelier, she muttered, ‘‘ Bourgeoises !” 

But Sophy did not know French, and Mrs. 
Orrery’s visit (such was the name on the fair 
lady’s card) left her with a heart lighter than it 
had been since the day she first set foot in that 
quiet house in the quiet street. 

It was months, however, before Sophy’s mind 
was quite at rest. She had at last, impatient of 
Andrew’s commonplace explaining away of every 
mysterious circumstance she could recall, deter- 
mined never to refer again to anything relating to 
No. 17, which did not, however, prevent her puz- 
zling over it a good deal at odd moments, when, 
one day, as she was going shopping with one of 
her boarding - house acquaintances, a worldly, 
talkative little person, the gold-red-haired lady 
passed them in an open carriage. 

«Who is she ?” said Sophy, eagerly, perceiving 
that her friend followed her with a face of recog- 
nition as long as she was in sight. 

“Don’t you know? Truly? Where have you 
lived all these years ? It is Lina Bonastelle.” 

And at a request for further information she 
went on, volubly: ‘She’s an actress. Such an 
actress! You should see her do ‘The Lady of 
the Frozen Heart,’ or ‘Servirol.”, When she laughs 
in the mad scene in ‘Servirol,’ you are simply 
goose-flesh all over. She has such a romantic 
story, too—but I'll tell you that another day, for 
I must really leave you now. Well, if you must 
have it, in two words, then. She was married 
to Orrery—Hon. Felix Orrery—for a whole year 
before any one knew it. If his Presbyterian uncle, 
on whom rested most of his expectations, had 
known he had married a lady on the stage, you 
see, he would without a doubt have disinherited 
him. It was said, when for nine days or so her 
affairs became town-talk, that she had a house in 
a quiet, out-of-the-way little street, where they 
could’ meet safely, and be happy undisturbed. 
She managed very cleverly. There was a friend, 
an intriguing little nobody-in-particular, with lots 
of reddish hair like her own, whom she took into 
her confidence, and sometimes left in her place to 
represent her ; they looked enough alike for that, 
and the situation was piguante—Lina enjoying the 
peace of domestic life in her quiet little house, 
while her friend received the troublesome people 
to whom their acquaintance with her from beyond 
the foot-lights seemed to give a kind of claim on 
her leisure. But now the friend turns traitor, and 
takes every sort of advantage of her situation, 
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which when Lina discovers, the two women 
quarrel, and Lina’s double threatens exposure, 
which means ruin to Orrery. Lina swallows 
her pride and rage, which, from what one imag- 
ines of her, can’t have been a pleasant dose, and 
does what she can to conciliate and silence her 
enemy, who at once becomes arrogant and exact- 
ing. Lina pays without a murmur the debts 
contracted under her assumed personality—bleeds 
herself to satisfy the creature’s demands. And 
one fine morning, when, having so provided that ~ 
if the worst comes to the worst her marriage can- 
not be proved, she resolves that patience may be 
safely considered exhausted, and comes to a stand 
and defies her enemy—it is all in the papers that 
the Presbyterian uncle has died and Felix Orrery 
is his heir.” 
* * * * * 

“*T see it all now,” said Sophy, suddenly drop- 
pring her work and looking up. 

“* See what ?” asked Andrew. 

«‘She came for the photograph,” went on So- 
phy, thinking aloud. ‘It had his face, and her 
name, and ‘Your affectionate husband,’ on it, 
and was a proof of their marriage, which would 
be of use to the other woman if she could find it. 
And in her search for it the actress upset the 
little room which I had tidied so carefully (for } 
had tidied it, as I declared before), and uncon- 
sciously got the things back in the positions fa- 
miliar to her—for she was the Mrs. Huggins, of j 
course, who lived there. I suppose she was in a} 
frightful hurry to get away from the little house: 
when her double threatened to tell about it, and j 
I dare say it was when she needed hush-money } 
most she sold it. And then, of course, when the: 
uncle died, she wanted it back. And Chisholm 
had been her servant, and let her in, pretending 
not to see her when I caught her rummaging, 
that night. Oh, I see it all! And the mistiness 
in the outlines was caused by the smoke from-the 
candle she must have blown out when she heard 
me. She seemed floating in the air. I might 
have known that queer smell was the candle. 
And when she saw I was frightened, she put on 
that grisly-ghost expression on purpose — mean 
thing !” 

“© Will you kindly tell me, Sophy, what you are 
talking about ?” said Andrew, wondering if she 
had gone mad. 

And Sophy set forth fully her theory about the 
house in the quiet street. 


MUSIC OF ALL NATIONS. 


MusIcaL instruments are found among the 
rudest nations, and their development from the 
simple beginnings to the elaborate modern articles 
form a study of civilization, and of the constant 
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influence of music. The recent Exposition at 
Paris brought together not merely instruments of 
curious shape and power, but performers from all 
countries who could give their native instruments 
full scope and effect. The result was most inter- 
esting, for, in the hands of a performer trained 
to use it, an instrument that in the hands of an 
unskilled person gave but unsatisfactory sounds 
may move and thrill where the master- hand 
touches it. Servian musicians, in fine blue coats, 
with white shirts and pantaloons, artistically 
grouped, drew the attention of many, as from 
their ‘ambouras (fine-stringed instruments of all 
sizes) they drew a slow and melancholy music. 

Tambour and tambourin look alike in print, 
but are very different instruments. Alphonse 
Dandet thus describes Valmajour, the immortal 
tambourinavre : ‘* Ho was indeed a striking fig- 
ure, his yellow vest over his shoulders, his bright- 
red sash contrasting with his snowy linen. Iis 
long, light tambourin hung by a strap from his 
left arm, and with the hand of that arm he held 
a little fife to his lips, while with his right he 
struc the tambourin, his face expressionless, one 
foot thrown forward. Small as it was, the fife 
filled space like a strain of cicadas, just adapted 
for this limpid, crystalline atmosphere, where 
every sound vibrates, while the deep-toned tam- 
bourin sustained the melody and its flourishes.” 

Russian music carries us back to the Slav 
world. The women wear a red skirt trimmed 
with gold, an apron embroidered in red and blue, 
a short jacket, white Russian chemise embroidered 
at the wrist, a necklace of stones of different 
colors, a red or white diadem with gold embroid- 
eries on the head. The men wear a black velvet 
sleeveless jacket over the red Russian shirt, a red 
satin cap, with black velvet border, and generally 
high boots. They play the melodies of Glinka 
and T'schaikowsky, and some French music. 
Their concert calls up memories of the steppe, 
tender and dreamy. 

The Roumanian Lautars attracted attention. 
They are gypsies peculiar to Roumania. Prince 
Bibesco, the organizer of the exposition of that 
country, says that Lautar was the name of the 
leader of a famous Bohemian band, known every- 
where for its excellent singing and playing. 
Great noblemen summoned them to the festivals 
at their palaces. One day a grandee was enter- 
tuining Liszt; he summoned Lautar, whose per- 
formance astonished the composer. He was so 
carried away by his enthusiasm, that, after drink- 
ing Lautar’s health, he filled his glass with gold 
pieces; then he sat down to a piano and impro- 
vised one of his finest compositions. Lautar list- 
ened, completely under the charm. Suddenly 
he beckoned to his companions, who took their 
instruments, and, following their chief, repeated 


Liszt’s improvisation. The anecdote is charming, 
and gives some idea of the musical instinct of 
these people. 

Their music has not the absorbing power of the 
Tziganes ; it is more voluptuous. It is a pleasure 
to see them in their short jackets, trimmed on the 
back with black, and with red on the sleeves, white 
pantaloons with black stripes, a red waistcoat and 
sash ; they are swarthy, black-eyed, have well-kept 
mustaches, little or no beard. Their instruments 
are the violin, violoncello, cymbal, the cobza, a 
short-handled lute of large capacity, and Pan’s 
pipes. The melody is vague, with no determined 
motif, with an occasional light, bright passage, 
or a strain for dancing. One of their most es- 
teemed pieces is, ‘* The Star,” a poem of Alexan- 
dri, set to music by Demetri G. Floresco. 

Mlle. Ifona Covaes and her brother Dego, from 
Buda-Pesth, exeeuted czardas on the cymbal with 
wonderful volubility, and won a silver medal. 

The Soudanese execute their strange music on 
a kind of harp, a double fiute, a kind of tam- 
hourine, and a species of bagpipe, while an Alma 
dancer moves the feet slightly, but swaying the 
body, keeping time with the clink of the waist- 
bells and castanets. 

China and India are of special interest, as deal- 
ing with regions which were the birthplaces of 
so many of the instruments in use amongst our- 
selves, changed though these be from their orig- 
inal forms. There seems little doubt, for exam- 
ple, that we owe the harmonium to China, and 
that instruments played upon with a bow had 
come originally from India, whither, too, we must 
refer the original use of ** sympathetic strings.” 

Musical instruments, like all other products of 
man’s handiwork, are subject to the laws of evo- 
lution, and each arrived at its present state by 
gradual stages of improvement. If the genealo- 
gies could be all followed back to the earliest 
stages, most instruments could be referred to such 
simple original forms as, for example, hollow or 
solid logs, reeds, or hunters’ bows. With the rapid 
disappearance of the more primitive native instru- 
ments, the difficulty of tracing the history of mu- 
sic backward by means of primitive “ survivals” 
increases year by year. Every effort should be- 
made to collect and place on record the simple 
forms, as from these we greatly derive our ideas 
of the “dawn” of music. The illustrations in 
the present number are especially valuable. 


A LITTLE Love in the wide world astray 

Knocked at the door-way of thy heart, fair maid ; 

Another Love came forth to him and said: 

‘Brother of mine, proceed upon thy way ; 

To seek a shelter thou in vain art come; 

Too many of us are here—there’s no more room.” 
—Ttalian Epigram. 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE, 
CuarpteR XVII.—(CoNTINUVED). 


«. GUN was leveled at Heron’s breast. Vivian 
struck up the muzzle, and the shot whizzed in 
mid-air. A club was hurled at the young preacher 
—he caught the weapon, and laid about him, 
right and left, so vigorously, that for a moment 
the whole company swayed backward. Then a 
stone struck Heron in the forehead. He stag- 
gered and fell against his friend. As the latter 
caught him in his arms, Joe Bagley and his fol- 
lowers hustled both men straight off the steps, 
and with a shout of triumph sprang to the 
threshold of the mill. 

No farther, for something had suddenly risen 
there, and barred the way—a woman ! 

Her silver-white cloak of glacé silk trailed from 
her shoulders. In her pale, shining dinner-dress, 
with the Jacqueminot roses in her bosom, and 
the light from the counting-room shining full 
upon her, she made a picture well calculated to 
bring that crowd of rude men to a stand. 

There was no sign of fear on her face, no pallor 
nor tremor. Her large, haughty eyes looked nn- 
flinchingly out on Bagley and his company. Beau- 
tiful, with tke rich queenly beauty that impresses 
the dullest senses, statuesque as marble, yet in- 
tensely alive, she filled the entrance, ccmpelling 
asilent halt. And as the men stared and gaped, 
lo! just behind her appeared Jael, tall and 
straight as a palm, her Juno head rising high 
above that of her mistress—something menacing 
in her look ard mien, as she sent her black glance 
outward to the faces of the Blackbirds. There 
the two stood, blocking the narrow entrance— 
their bodies the only barrier in the way of forty 
stalwart mill-burners. 

Bagley, breathing out fire and slaughter, like 
Saul of Tarsus, had one foot planted on the 
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threshold when he met the gaze of Jael. <A sud- 
den consternation seized the man—he recoiled 
with a muttered oath—the other Blackbirds re- 
cognized her, and made a retrograde movement, 
also. There was a fresh halt, the clamoring 
voices died, a hush sueceeded. Leaning above 
Miss Pole’s shoulder, Jael looked Bagley full in 
his evil eyes. 

“Go back!” she commanded, like a queen, 
“and call these others off with you !” 

“‘Traitorous jade!” fumed Bagley. <‘‘ Come 
on, Blackbirds!” but the attacking party. re- 
mained motionless—all save one brawny fellow, 
who thrust a fresh-lighted torch into the door- 
way, so close to Sergia Pole that the white ostrich- 
feathers on her silken cloak shriveled in its flame. 
Before she could cry out, Graham Vivian had 
pushed through the crowd, and reached her side. 
He dasked the torch from the fellow’s hand, and 
took him by the shoulder. 

“Tom,” he said, ‘‘how is the little lad to- 
night ?” 

The man hung his head. 

“Rightly, parson.” 

It was the father of the child that Vivian had 
rescued from the river. 

““Go home to your boy, Tom, and for his sake 
don’t mix in such business as this,” said the 
young preacher. And the man slunk back, and 
vanished in the crowd. 

A few moments of irresolution followed. Doubt 
and indecision had fallen on the whole movement 
—perhaps that dark girl, standing repellent and 
threatening in the open door, had cast some evil 
spell upon it. Heron, pale and blood-stained, 
but not seriously hurt, seized the opportunity to 
scramble into a shattered window of the counting- 
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room. He snatched from his desk a brace of 
loaded revolvers, and in spite of Bagley’s vocif- 
erous efforts to drown his voice, he thus addressed 
the men : 

«* Those of you who desire work may return to 
the mills to-morrow, and it will be given you— 
those who do not, have certainly no call to pre- 
sent yourselves to me at any time. Now, my 
lads,” he concluded, cheerfully, and the light 
played brightly upon the polished weapons in his 
hand, ‘‘ we must consider your little visit ended, 
and this bit of pleasantry over. I will give you 
just five minutes in which to quit my premises. 
If, at the expiration of that time, I find any man 
inside my gate who has no business here, I shall 
shoot him. Consideration for your wives and 
children has alone kept me from defending my 
property with the means that I had at hand. 
You have now exhausted my patience — good- 
night.” 

The men on the outskirts of the company van- 
ished first — others followed. The retreat soon 
became general. Bagley was the last to turn from 
that door which he dared not enter while Jael 
impeded his way. He cast one last furious look 
at the girl, and shook his clinched hand. 

“Tl have it out with you some other time !” 
he cried, and retired, baffled and swearing, in the 
wake of his followers. Heron sw ung himself out 
of the broken window, and joined his friends at 
the door. 

«* Are they really gone ?” said Sergia Pole, with 
a suspicion of hysterical laughter in her voice. 
“« May we venture to breathe freely ?” 

““T think we may,” answered ILeron; “ they 
will not trouble us again to-night. I did not 
dream that you possessed such nerve, cousin. But 
for your presence, and that of your maid, we 
must have had bloodshed here, and, doubtless, I 
should have lost the mills.” 

Vivian turned to Jael. The girl stood listless 
and sombre, leaning her head against the wall. 

“* For the second time,” he said, in a low voice, 
‘‘you risk your own safety to help and to save 
others !” 

She cast down her eyes. 

“Don’t speak of it, sir. If I have power over 
the Blackbirds, let me use it while I may—it will 
not ”— gloomily—*‘ be for long !” 

“Vivian,” said Francis Heron, ‘“I must ask 
you to take Sergia home. I shall remain here 
with Bruce, and put things to rights for the 
night. 
selves along the high-road, so I advise you to get 
into a boat, and row up the river.” 

Sergia was looking at the place in her white 
cloak which the torch had scorched. 

“T fear it may troubie Mr. Vivian to take me 
in charge,” she said, coldly. 


The strikers may have distributed them- | 


‘If you dare trust yourself to me, I shall be 
only too happy,” said Vivian, earnestly. 

“TI dare!” she replied, with a sudden, bright 
smile, and guve him her gloved hand. 

They went down to the river-bank. The only 
boat to be fonnd was a little cockle-shell that could 
not comfortably hold more than two persons. 
Jael’s face fell. 

“© T will walk by the high-road, miss,” 
briefly ; ‘* I am not afraid.” 

A Blackbird herself, and as stalwart as she was 
courageous, the girl had indeed little to fear. 
Vivian helped Miss Pole into the boat, and fol- 
lowing after, took the oars. 

Myriads of stars shone in the purple vault over- 
head. A late moon was just pushing her orange 
disk over the ink-black rim of the eastern ho- 
rizon. 

As Vivian glanced backward, he saw Jael stand- 
ing on the bank, in the shadow of the mills, a 
tragic figure, motionless as though hewn from 
granite. Was it the first glimmer of moonlight 
that made her face so white ? 

' With sombre eyes, she silently watched Sergia 
Pole and the young preacher as they glided away 
up the river. 


she said 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
THE AUTHOR SPEAKS, 
For a space neither spoke. “he oars oroke 
the current softly. In the dark spaces of sky tl.> 
shrunken moon climbed higher, with a thin cloud 


blown, like a veil, across her wan face. Distant 
lights twinkled on the river-banks. There was 


no sign anywhere of the strikers—no disturbing 
element in the universal peace and silence. Tho 
events of the last hour might have been a dream 
but for that scorched and blackened place on Miss 
Pole’s white cloak. 

She sat in the boat, with that injured garment 
slipping back from her shoulders, and showing 
her close corsage, and the blood-red roses making 
a dark stain thereon. The elbow-sleeves of fine 
lace fell away from her full white arms, and one 
uncoiled tress of hair clung, like a golden serpent, 
about her milky throat. In that uncertain light 
she looked supernaturally white and shining. 

‘© Your appearance in the mill-door was most 
opportune !” began Vivian. ‘A fortunate thing, 
indeed, for Iferon !” 

“Do you think so?” she answered. ‘I was 
just wondering if the whole affair did not strike 
you as rather bold and unmaidenly.” 

“Could Iso misjudge you ? It is hard to say 
how the trouble would haye ended but for you 
and your maid.” 

She leaned a little toward him. The perfume 
of the Jacqueminot roses filled his nostrils. 

“T have noticed that men co not generally ap- 
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prove the oufré things in women. The timid, 
conventional Miss Priscillas are those who win 
the admiration of your sex.” 

He rowed with steady, practiced strokes. The 
pale light seemed to intensify the flawless sym- 
metry of his face, the profound darkness of his 
eyes. 

‘What is your definition of owtré things ?” he 
answered. ‘‘ Not prompt action put forth for a 
kinsman in peril, I hope.” 

She laughed softly. 

“Tt was Jael who urged me to seek you at the 
mills. She knows all the secrets of the Black- 
birds ; she also possesses some mysterious influ- 
ence with them. Miss Carbury declares that a 
wonderful change has come to the girl since you 
began to preach at Black River.” 

He grew very grave. 

**T have had pgsitive proof of that fact. I only 
hope that she may not be made to suffer for a her- 
eism that is above praise. Has she relatives, I 
wonder, who could give her protection in case of 
need ?” 

She wondered at his warmth. 

“‘T never heard Jael speak of relatives,” she 
answered, with flagging interest. ‘‘She is prob- 
ably an orphan. It is hard to fancy that hand- 
some, fearless giantess seeking protection of any 
one.” 

He made no reply. The moon rose higher, and 
dropped a little road of light upon the river ; into 
this the boat swept, and glided through its white 
radiance, as on some enchanted track. The ex- 
citement of the night before still throbbed in 
Sergia’s veins and shone in her eyes. She felt a 
curious exhilaration as she watched Vivian. With 
that glamour of moonlight on his Greek face, he 
was absurdly handsome. He impelled the boat 
onward toward the arch of the bridge, with long, 
splendid strokes. 

“Oh, don’t row so fast !” she pleaded, involun- 
tarily ; ‘‘that is, I mean ”— growing confused— 
“* the river—the moon—is so lovely to-night, that 
one would like to prolong such moments. Will 
you remember this scene, Mr. Vivian, when other 
moons shine on you, in the country of the Hot- 
tentots ?” 

He relaxed his speed at her bidding, and let 
the water slip like ropes of pearl from his up- 
lifted oars. 

«¢) will remember it everywhere—so long as I 
live,” he answered. 

“©You have chosen a far field of labor.” 

A shadow fell on his face. 

“‘Yes; I have never been able to face certain 
circumstances in my life with proper courage. I 
ask nothing better than to go where my name is 
not, and cannot be, known—where I may forget 
who and what Iam in my work. All fields must 
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be the same in the sight of God. Africa or Black 
River—what matter ?” 

Heron had more than once hinted at the pres- 
ence of a skeleton in his friend’s closet. Sergia 
seemed now to hear the rattling of its bones. 

“Will you ever return, Mr. Vivian, or is your 
exile to be life-long ?” 

*Life-long. The kindred who cared for me in 
my childhood are now dead, and with the excep- 
tion of Heron, I have no intimate friends. So 
you will see that exile does not mean to me all 
that it might to a more fortunate man.” 

It was very odd, but the composure of his tone 
filled her with keen exasperation. How could he 
talk of voluntary, life-long exile without a shadow 
of emotion ? She leaned a little nearer, lifting to 
his gaze her mocking, dazzling face, with its 
arched black brows and yellow love-locks. 

*“You have dedicated yourself to the highest 
good,” she said. ‘* Now look at me*! I am of the 
world, and'very worldly !| A moralist might draw 
some painful contrasts betwixt the life yon have 
chosen and that which I hope to enjoy. I mean 
to be a society belle, Mr. Vivian—a queen in /e 
beau monde, and outshine all other girls, and 
drive them wild—quite wild, if possible !—with 
envy. I mean to wring from life every drop of 
honey that it holds, and let duty, and all those 
tiresome, tedious things, severely alone. How 
shocked you look !” with a little reckless, defiant 
laugh ; ‘how you must, despise me !” 

A flush swept up to his temples. He tried to 
smile. ; 

**You cannot expect me to believe such cal- 
umny, Miss Pole—you are simply jesting.” 

‘Not at all. The half has not been told! In 
me you see the girl of the period, with all her fol- 
lies. When I think of you, Mr. Vivian, in the 
days to come, I shall wonder if you have not met 
some nice, gentle Priscilla among the colonists of 
those South African towns, and found in her your 
fate—no frivolous, worldly creature, you know, 
but a sweet and saintly being, worthy to share 
such a life as yon have marked out for yourself.” 

At her mockery Graham Vivian’s handsome 
face changed. 

“‘T shall never marry,” he answered, in a cold, 
constrained yoice. 

“©Oh, you have High Church tendencies ?” 

«Not at all. My future abounds in hardship. 
Could I ask a woman to share it? Heaven 
forbid !” 

She had drawn off her gloves, and was dabbling 
one hand in the water over the boat’s side. The 
jewels on the white fingers sparkled softly in-the 
moonlight. 

“* All women are not selfish and shallow. It is 
just possible, is it not ? that some one—some one 
—might be quite willing to share your hardship. 
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Such things have occurred in the past, you 
know !” 

They had reached the arch of the bridge, and 
were slipping under it. All the purple silence of 
the night was upon them—all the charm of wan- 
dering winds and shining, unquiet waters. The 
mysterious night-world of mingled light and 
shadow seemed fashioned for them alone. 

“Tt is plain that you know nothing of my fam- 
ily history, Miss Pole,” said Vivian, in an agitated 
voice. “I dare say, Heron could not bring him- 
self to speak of it openly while I remained his 
guest. I will offer to no woman that which is 
unfit for her acceptance—I mean the name I 
bear! It is covered with disgrace, and as yet I 
have done nothing to wipe out its stains. Years 
ago, I vowed to expiate, so far as possible, in my 
own person, the misdeeds of one very near of kin 
—to give myself to the highest and best interests 
of the world, as some slight atonement for the 
evil which that other had wrought in his day.” 
His face looked strangely boyish in its pallor and 
pain. “I cannot speak plainer, Miss Pole—I 
cannot shock—horrify you with the story.” 

For a moment or two the splash of the oars was 
the only sound that broke the stillness. Her eyes 
shone softly upon him through the dusk. 

“Pray. do not say another word,” she mur- 
mured, remorsefully. ‘‘Idid not mean to lead 
you to speak of anything unpleasant.” 

She put out her hand. Satin-soft, shining with 
jewels, it fell into his own, like a lily a-gleam with 
dew. As palm touched palm, she felt him trem- 
ble, suddenly, violently —this man whom all 
‘women admired, and who had never looked twice 
For the first time, Sergia Pole divined 
her own power. Her heart gave a mad leap. It 
was pleasant to discover that, with all his solemn 
ambitions, his self-immolation, he was only a 
man ! 

“T did not mind the unpleasant things,” he 
said, ‘till I came to Heroncroft—till I saw you. 
I must go away as soon as possible—a month ear- 
lier, at least, than I first intended. God knows,” 
his voice sinking low, ‘‘it would have been bet- 
ter for me if I had never seen this place !” 

“How flattering to the friends you have made 
here !” answered Sergia, with lively reproach. 
‘“«Think of the good you have accomplished at 
Black River, Mr. Vivian. Not all the Blackbirds 
are like Joe Bagley—many of them are devotedly 
attached to you. You ought”—with an arch 
smile—‘*‘ you really ought to regret that you must 
leave Heroncroft at all !” 

«* And I do—I do !” he confessed, passionately; 
*‘T dare nof tell you how much! It is the hard- 
est thing in life for me to tear myself from this 
spot. And yet i 

** And yet ?” she echoed, softly, as he paused. 
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«Tf I remain here longer, I am lost !” 

She made a little movement which shook the 
red roses suddenly from her bodice to the bottom 
of the boat. He picked them up. 

“Let me keep these,” he implored, in a shaken 
voice. 

She shrugged her shining shoulders. 

“Poor faded things! Colonel Rivers gave 
them to me at dinner. Yes, keep them, if you 
like ; they may serve to remind you of this night 
and—me !” 

*“T need no reminders,” he answered, simply, 
“since it is impossible for me to forget either. 
But I would like to possess something that you 
have touched —that you have worn ;” and he 
slipped the roses into his breast. 

The boat drew near to the landing - place— 
grated against the green river-bank. The moon- 
light ¢éte-a-téte was over. She had tried her wiles 
upon him with good success, and now she arose, 
tall, smiling, beautiful, and stepped ashore. 

‘“Good-night, little boat,” she said, sweetly ; 
“ good-night, beautiful river; shall I ever seo 
you again in so fair a guise ?” 

Then she turned to climb the dew-wet bank. 
In the very act her foot stumbled amid the green 
things trailing there. She swayed, and as Vivian 
stretched out an arm to support her, her soft, 
supple body fell prone against him—yea, upon 
his very heart—shining dress and perfumed hair, 
and all the warm white loveliness of throbbing 
throat and arms half bared. Against his breast 
she lay for one delirious moment—a marvelous 
white nestling creature, breathing out her rapt- 
ure in one long sigh. ILis arms upheld her—tho 
world seemed passing. 'Then—who can fathom 
a girl’s caprice ?-—swift as thought, she gath- 
ered herself up, and broke from him with a 
grand, forbidding air. 

“T love you, Sergia !” burst from his unwilling 
lips. 

She grew frigid. 

“You forget yourself strangely, Mr. Vivian ! 
In one breath you declare that you can never 
marry—in the next you dare talk to me of love !” 

He hung his head. 

“God forgive me! It is true that I have no 
right to speak the words, but I cannot recall 
them now—it is too late. I love you—I have 
loved you ever since you came to Wolfsden !” 

“Ts not your name unfit for any woman’s ac- 
ceptance ?” she said, with a fine mockery in her 
voice. ‘Are you not pledged to higher things ? 
I despise a divided allegiance—I despise the per- 
son who attempts to compass it !” 

He recoiled a step. She sawthat she had given 
him a mortal thrust. 

‘You can never say anything more cruel than 
that, Miss Pole !’’ he answered, hoarsely, 
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She was desperately frightened, and she hurried 
on from bad to worse. 

‘“T have shown you plainly to-night, have I 
not,” she said, in a softened voice, ‘‘ that we have 
nothing in common, Mr. Vivian—nothing !—that 
there is no middle ground upon which we can 
meet ? Above all things, let us not be ridicu- 
lous.” 

He answered not a word. 

““T need not trouble you to go with me 
farther ”—very sweetly. ‘‘It will be better for 
us both to part here. Wolfsden is but a few rods 
distant, and Jael will wait for me at the gate.” 

She moved slowly up the bank. He did not 
try to detain her. If she had expected him to 
follow, with protest or abject supplication, she 
was disappointed. 

** Good-night, Mr. 
creasing asperity. . 

**Good-night, Miss Pole,” he answered, in a 
lew voice. 

Half-way up the slope she turned and looked 
back. Would ‘he take his rebuff so quietly ? 
Would he not pursue—call after her? Surely 
he kuew nothing of girls and their ways? Why 
did he not hurry to her side, and plead and en- 
treat till his dolor was changed to delight ? But 
no! Ile turned silently, stepped into his little 
beat, and pushed off down the moonlit stream. 

She watched him breathlessly. Why shonld 
she care? What could a penniless young 
preacher, with no worldly prospects, be to her 
—a beauty, the heiress of a great fortune? Be- 
fore-many months she would Dave the world at 
her feet. 

She hastened across the high-road to the gate 
of Wolfsden. There Jael stood waiting, like a 
dark statue of patience. The keen eye of the 
handmaid saw that something had gone sadly 
awry with her mistress. 

‘: Take me home, Jael,” said Sergia Pole ; ‘I 
am very cold and tired—take me home.” 


Vivian,” she said, with in- 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE AUTHOR SPEAKS. 

Sir GrirFin Horrwoop was madly in love— 
vea, hopelessly enslaved in the meshes of the 
grand passion ! 

‘From the perils of a half-dozen London sea- 
sons, from the machinations of a score of English 
dowagers, the blonde baronet had triumphantly 
escaped, only to fall an easy victim to a little 
American girl just out of school, with no fort- 
une but her face, and a family record so terrible 
that even an infatuated lover must shudder to 
think of it. 

And yet, Sir Griffin was stubbornly bent upon 
making Hazel Ferrers the next Lady Hopewood. 


Pride of birth, and class prejudices bred in the 
bone, failed now to move him. He was very far 
gone indeed, and love in this practical nineteenth 
century is the same passion that it was in the days 
of Cleopatra and that amorous Roman who flung 
a world away for its sweet sake. 

It was a black, starless night, with thunder 
muttering in the sultry sky. The Wolfsden 
clocks were chiming twelve, as Sir Griffin, very 
red in the face, arose from a table in Colonel Riv- 
ers’s library, where the two men had been playing 
at cards. F 

To tell the truth, the baronet did possess a sad 
weakness for gaming, and in his American friend 
he had found a kindred spirit, whose skill in 
games of chance unfortunately surpassed his own. 

«* As usual, Rivers,” he said, ‘‘ you win, and 1] 
lose.” 

‘« Better luck next time,” smiled the amiable 
colonel. ‘Take courage, dear boy !” 

Only a man madly infatuated, and with an in- 
come of fifty thousand pounds per year, could 
have borne with equanimity the losses that Sir 
Griffin had sustained at Wolfsden; for though 
Pitt Rivers might assure his ward that he always 
returned his winnings to the baronet’s purse, Sir 
Griffin himself could have told.another story. 

** By my soul, colonel,” said the baronet, ‘¢ it 
is plain that 

***The good stars met in your horoscope,’ 


as in that of Browning’s heroine. One always 
finds you upon the winning side. Did you ever 
in your life meet with anything that could be 
called a reverse ?” 

Rivers gathered up the stakes from the cloth; 
and put them in his pocket. 

**Qnee !” he anuTered; laughing, ‘‘and it was 
a staggering experience! True, I have had won- 
derful: encoess in my dealings with men, but with 
women ”— making a.wry face —“ the devil’s own 
midhaps ! Hate, ‘I suppose, must draw the line 
somewhere.” 

“Why, man, in Paris.you were known as a con: 
firmed lady-killer,” said the baronet. 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders. ' 

‘* Yes, dear boy, but. in a few individual cases, 
where I really cared to succeed, defeat has been 
sure to overwhelm me! As for these little losses 
of yours, they are, of course, mere bagatelles. 
You are well equipped against such ‘slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,’ you know, for your 
ancestors were thoughtful enough to heap up 
riches for you ages before your birth. Now ”— 
looking at his watch —‘‘ my advice is like Lady 
Macbeth’s, ‘To bed—to bed !” 

‘*The heat indoors is unbearable to-night,” 
said Sir Griffin. ‘‘I must go out for a turn in the 
garden before I sleep.” 
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«Then comfort yourself with a choice Manilla,” 
urged the colonel, as he offered his cigar - case. 
“Should you meet any Blackbirds, you need feel 
no alarm, for your pockets, fortunately, are re- 
lieved of the filthy lucre which might tempt the 
ro:sues to make an onslaught upon you.” 

Sir Griffin helped himself to a weed, and saun- 
tered forth upon the terrace for a breath of cooler 
zir. He stopped to look up at the white-draped 
window of Hazel Ferrers’s chamber, but all was 
dark and still there; doubtless she was asleep 
his beautiful darling! He kissed his hand to the 
curtained casement, then lighted his cigar, and 
was about to move on, when he suddenly heard 
zn odd sound close beside him—the stifled moan 
of some creature in pain. Sir Griffin was rather 
scft-hearted than otherwise. With an unpleasant 
start, he looked quickly around. 

The lights were out along that side of the 
house — deep darkness covered the terrace—he 
could discern nothing. Ile listened. The moans 
were repeated. Plunging a hand into his pocket, 
the baronet found a match, and touched it to his 
lighted cigar. <A tiny flame spurted up, and by 
its feeble glimmer he discerned a woman crouch- 
ing at his very feet, hcr body bent, as if in phys- 
ical agony, her arms, from which the sleeves hung 
in shreds, clasped about her knees, her forehead 
bowed upon them. 

Never had Sir Griffin seen such arms! They 
were bloody and torn, as from the strokes of a 
lash, and seamed with livid ridges from wrist to 
shoulder. Her neck, partially revealed by a dis- 
ordered dress, bore the same red wounds—marks 
of brutal blows, lately administered. 

Sir Griffin recoiled in horror and amazement 
at the sight. 

‘¢Halloo !” he eried ; ‘what is this ?” 

The apparition leaped to her fect, as if in dire 
alarm. By the expiring match he had just time 
to observe that she was tall of stature—that her 
hair fell in loosened braids on her wounded shoul- 
ders—that her pale face was smeared in a ghastly 
way with the blood of the arms against which it 
had rested. Then out went the match, scorching 
the baronet’s fingers with its last glow. There 
was a scampering of swift feet along the terrace, 
and all was still again. 

Sir Griffin stood and pondered. Who was that 
poor lacerated creature ? Should he call Colonel 
Rivers, to investigate the matter ? On second 
thought, he preferred to talk with Martin. He 
stepped down from the terrace, and started off 
toward the stables, in quest of that faithful 
watchman. 

The garden was very still. An evergreen 
hedge, as tall as the baronet’s comely head, bor- 
dered the path he had taken. As he tramped 
along by this verdant screen, puffing thought- 


fully at his cigar, he was not a little startled to 
hear his own name softly pronounced : 

“Sir Griffin Hopewood !” 

He stopped. 

‘“Who calls me ?” he demanded. The answer 
came from the other side of the evergreens. 

‘A friend. Stay where you are, Sir Griffin, 
and I will speak a few words to you in confi- 
dence.” 

A feminine voice, sweet and refined—no serv 
ant’s certainly. What hocus-pocus was at work 
in Wolfsden to-night ? Annoyed, yet curious, 
Sir Griffin attempted to part the barrier of green 
twigs—it resisted him firmly. He tried to look 
over its top—all was darkness there. The owner 
of the voice uttered a quick protest. 

‘Mold, sir! If that is your game, I shall run 
away, and you will be the ioser. You walk 
abroad late, even for a lover. Have you been 
gambling again with Colonel Rivers ?” 

«The deuce !” muttered Sir Griffin. 

“Permit me to offer you a bit of advice,” con- 
tinued the unseen party. ‘‘ Quit America, at least 
this portion of it, as soon as possible. You made 
a great mistake, sir, when you came to Wolfsden, 
in answer to Rivers’s invitation. You had played 
with him in Parig—you knew the man, and some- 
thing of the marvelous luck that attends him 
everywhere. Bah! you are, at best, but a tame 
hare, Sir Griffin! Go back now to England, and 
marry your cousin, Lady Penelope, and forget the 
Yankee witch who has caught you in her toils 
here at Black River !” 

Sir Griffin’s face burned angrily. 

“‘ Your voice betrays your sex. For what pur- 
pose, madam, do you hide thus from sight, and 
attack me in the dark ?” 

*‘ Ungrateful man! You are angry because I 
try to serve you! You cannot see that I am really 
your friend. Perhaps you think me a Blackbird. 
I have good reasons for hiding in the dark—one 
is, that I may speak my mind in covert, but must 
remain silent in open field. Listen now, and keep 
your temper. You are desperately in love. You 
adore Miss Ferrers; but you will never marry 
her! Cooler days will come, and calmer judg- 
ment. You think that you have already been 
shocked enough ; but a new and darker revela- 
tion awaits you—how you will receive it remains 
to be seen. Sir Griffin, you come of a race as old 
as the Tudors. Did you ever hear of an ancestor 
who could choose for a wife the daughter of a 
professional thief? Did the Hopewood blood 
ever mix with a stream so tainted ? Not evena 
Circe could have tempted your father, or your 
father’s father, to so disgrace himself. It seems 
that you crossed the Atlantic only to bring shame 
to your family name—to break the heart of the 
present Lady Hopewood. Wait! Your foolish 
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infatuation will soon be shaken to its very foun- 
dation—before another month goes by you will 
be in England again, treading your native heath, 
a sadder and wiser man.” 

This was more than human patience could en- 
dure. What creature at Wolfsden dared to talk 
to him like this? With a bound he cleared the 
tall hedge ; but the party on the other side was 
too quick for him. He thrust an arm into the 
darkness, and clutched at something that slipped 
softly away, leaving a portion of itself in his 
grasp. 

Sir Griffin felt that it would be useless to pur- 
sue the fugitive, so, with an exclamation of dis- 
gust, he resumed his walk, holding the trophy 
obtained in his plunge across the hedge. When 
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he reached the lamp which burned before the sta- 
bles, he found that his prize was a feminine wrap 
of dark-blue cloth, with the dew of the evergreens 
upon it. He called to Martin, who was just com+ 
ing forth from the stable-door. 

‘*Halloo! Martin—do you know of anybody et 
Wolfsden who wears a garment like this ?” 

Martin examined the wrap closely. 

«Yes, sir—I’ve seen it before—I’ll take my 
Bible oath that it is the property cf Jael—Miss 
Pole’s maid.” 

“Ah! a servant of the house? Is she a ma- 
licious person, Martin, given to walking in the 
shrubbery late at night ?” 

‘‘ Well, sir, she walks in the shrubbery, more’s 
the pity,” acknowledged Martin, ‘‘and she isn’t 
always particular about the 
company she keeps there 5 
but I never thought her ma- 
licious.” 

Sir Griffin tossed him the 
blue wrap. 

“*Give that back to her, 
Martin,” he said, ‘‘and tell 
her that another offense like 
the one which she committed 
to-night will be brought im- 
mediately to the ear of her 
employers.” 

He was more irritated and 
annoyed than he cared to 
show. Had his love affairs 
and Miss Ferrers’s family his- 
tory become the talk of the 
Wolfsden kitchen? He 
winced at the bare thought. 
But, strange to say, the party 
behind the hedge had not 
talked like a servant. What 
could Miss Pole’s waiting- 
maid know of his ancestry— 
of his cousin, Lady Penelope 
—of the horror that his 
American mésalliance was 
likely to create at Hope Hall ? 
More than all, what was the 
new and darker revelation 
that was to be made concern- 
ing Hazel Ferrers ? 

«« By the way, Martin,” said 
Sir Griffin, striving to assume 
a sang-froid which he did not 
feel, ‘has any person—a 
woman, for instance—been 
hurt at Wolfsden to-night ? 
Have you heard outcries— 
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groans—anywhere about ?” 
“No, sir!” answered the 
astonished Martin. 
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“<Don’t stare, man,” said 


the baronet, irritably. ‘By 
Jove! I have good reasons 
for asking! You are watch- 
ing alone, I see. Any Black- 
birds in the garden ?” 

“Not to my knowledge, 
sir. They’ve kept mighty still 
since the colonel came back— 
gone into retirement, I sus- 
pect. There’s a strike on at 
Heron’s Mills, and our neigh- 
bor is getting the benefit of 
their deviltry just now.” 

“Ah !” 

“As for Joe Bagley, he 
hasn’t shown himself, of late 
—he’s afraid of the colonel, 
maybe. Jael, his sweetheart, 
has strict orders to jilt him; 
but women are queer cattle. 
If that girl was in the garden 
to-night, dropping such tog- 
gery as this”—indicating the 
blue wrap— I'll bet my life 
Bagley wasn’t far away !” 

“Martin, is this Jael a tall, 
dark creature, with a head 
like a Medusa ?” 

“Well, sir, I’ve no ac- 
quaintance with Mejusa,” re- 
plied honest Martin, “but 
Jael is dark enough, tall 
enough—rood-iooking, J call 
her; but that’s a matter of 
taste.” 

A sudden light broke upon 
Sir Griffin. 

“By Jove!” he muttered ; 
“the woman on the terrace !” 

Doubtless she had met her 
tuffian-lover, and he had 
beaten her—nothing better was to be expected 
of a Blackbird. Could the baronet accept this 
solution to the mystery ?—could he believe that 
the moaning, writhing creature of the terrace 
Was the same lively party that had intercepted 
him, a few moments later, on his walk to the 
stables ? 

“Gad !” he muttered, more puzzled than ever, 
“T can’t make it out !” 

“You look a good deal upset, sir,” said the 
mcomprehending Martin. ‘‘Sit down on this 
bench, I’ve a bottle of wine here—I’ll pour you 
a glass,” 

Sir Griffin absently appropriated a seat by the 
stable-wall. He was upset—sorely perplexed. 


Martin brought the wine, and a tolerably clean 
tumbler. 
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“‘Mrs. Steele sent out this bottle to comfort 
me in the small hours,” he said; ‘ the colonel’s 
housekeeper has a kind heart, sir—she knows the 
sort ot night that parches a man’s throat.” 

Sir Griffin filled the glass, and emptied it; 
then made a wry face. 

“The flavor of Mrs. Steele’s wine is abomina- 
ble !” he answered. ‘i hope your solitary vigils 
may be cheered by the stuff, Martin.” And as 
a flash of lightning broke over the dark shrub- 
bery, he added : ‘‘ There’s a tempest impending— 
I must face back to the house.” 

Martin went to replace the bottle in some nook 
known only to himself. While doing this, a noise 
in the garden arrested his attention. He seized 
his gun from a rack on the wall, aid made nim- 
bly for the hedge. Nothing moved there—the 
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graveled paths stretched silent and empty under 
the black trees—a white moth flew on dusty 
wings about his lantern—the thunder muttered 
in' the sultry sky, but that was all. 

When, after a long patrol, Martin returned to 
the stable, he found, to his surprise, that Sir 
Griffin had not moved from the bench by the 
wall. How long did the baronet intend to em- 
barrass poor Martin with his company ? 

“Tt was a false alarm,” began the servant ; 
‘nothing is astir anywhere, sir.” 

Sir Griffin did not answer. His head had fallen 
on his breast—he was breathing deeply and heav- 
ily. Martin ventured to touch him. 

‘*The hour grows late,” he said, “‘ and the rain 
is beginning to fall, sir—better get under shelter 
at once.” 

But still the baronet did not move or speak. 
Martin bent and looked in his face. 

Mrs. Steele’s wine of doubtful flavor had taken 
swift and startling effect upon the colonel’s En- 
glish guest. He lay helpless and inert against 
the rough bench, and by the light of the stable- 
lamp Martin saw that he was buried deep in a 
drugged, unwholesome sleep. 


CHAPTER XX. 
HAZEL SPEAKS. 


‘Heart, are you great enough 
For a love that never tires ? 
O heart, are you great enough for love ? 
I have heard of thorns and briers.” 


I stoop before the mirror, dressed for Colonel 
Rivers’s ball. 

Surely the doors of fairy-land had opened to 
me! Could that radiant young creature in white 
tulle and snowy ribbons, with splendid, liquid 
eyes full of happiness, be Hazel Ferrers? Jael 
pulled into place a fold of my shining drapery, 
adjusted my full soft sash, and brought me a 
basket of roses, which Sir Griffin had just sent 
up to the dressing-room. 

Should I wear the Jacqueminot or the Maréchal 
Niel ? One was too red, the other too yellow. 
I selected a cluster of pale-pink beauties, like a 
débutante’s blush, and fastened it in my corsage. 
Sergia, clothed, like myself, in whitest tissues, 
watched me with a smile on her beautiful lips. 

“Hazel, you can never look more lovely, even 
when you wear all the family jewels of the Hope- 
woods! In that dazzling fleece, to what shall I 
compare you ?” 

«*A lamb ready for the sacrifice !” muttered the 
husky voice of Jael. 

I gave a nervous start—the words had a sinister 
sound. 

“* Fie ! 
Sergia. 


Jael, you are too tragic,” laughed 
“Sir Griffin will surely think of some 


better thing to say, when he meets Miss Ferrers 
on the stair, Oh !”—her voice changing sud- 
denly—‘‘ what is that, Jael ?—what is the mat- 
ter with your poor arm ?” 

For the girl’s sleeve had caught on my dainty 
rose-basket, and we both saw that, from the wrist 
upward, her olive-tinted flesh was all swollen and 
discolored. 

“It’s nothing, miss,” answered Jael, in confu- 
sion ; ‘‘an accident—a mere scratch ! It’s healing 
fast.” And she hurriedly drew the sleeve into 
place, and leaning over the dressing - table, as 
though to avoid our eyes, began to fumble among 
the boxes there. 

Sergia, absorbed in more weighty thoughts, 
went up to the mirror, from which I had just 
retired, and looked at herself critically. 

«You will do!” she said, nodding, mockingly, 
to the image in the glass. 

Her long, dazzling throat and bare shoulders 
arose shining from her tulle dress. Flowers, as 
white as her draperies, filled her bodice. The 
only color about her was her crown of yellow hair. 

“ The ball-room is delightful, Hazel,” she said, 
turning to me; ‘“‘and the supper-room beyond all 
praise. Certainly my guardian has spared neither 
money nor pains to make us happy to-night.” 

** And are you happy, Sergia ?” I asked, logic- 
ally. 

She extended one hand for Jael to button the 
long glove. 

**How can you propound such a foolish ques- 
tion? If my heart was breaking, would I ac- 
knowledge it on an occasion like this? Hazel, I 
wonder if poor papa knows that I am making 
ready for my first ball, and he but a few months 
dead? Tam superstitious enough to fancy that 
this night will bring me ill-Inck.” 

**Did you not tell me once that it was not for 
you and me to find our elders in scruples ?” I an- 
swered, just as Miss Carbury, in heliotrope satin 
and point lace, fluttered into the dressing-room. 
She had overheard our last words. 

“‘My dear Sergia,” she said, plaintively, ‘‘ of 
myself I would never dare to do this thing; but 
the idea of a ball originated, as you know, with 
the colonel, and e can make no mistakes. What- 
ever he says or thinks is always quite right. If 
he considers it proper for you to dance, why, you 
may safely do so, of course. It is not for you or 
me to question his admirable judgment.” 

Sergia shrugged her white shoulders. 

“‘Great is your faith, when you can defer to a 
man in such matters, Miss Carbury,” she an- 
swered, dryly. ‘‘ Well, then, I w77/ dance, and 
upon you and my guardian all the responsibility 
of my frivolity shall rest.” 

After that we went down to the ball-room to- 
gether. 
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What can a girl write of her first ball? In all 
her life there will never be another so full of 
elzmour and delight. Let me try to set down in 
erder -the events of that memorable night—the 
last happy night which I, as Hazel Ferrers, was 
ever to know. At the foot of the broad, shallow 
stair, lined with palms and flowering plants, Sir 
Griffin met me. 

**T am an abominable dancer, he said, ruefully. 
** You could not find a worse one, if you tried ; 
bat now, at the very beginning of the evening, I 
want you to promise that you will dance with no 
ene but myself, Hazel.” 

The despotism of love was pleasant to me be- 
eause of its novelty. I promised readily enough. 
. How could I care to dance with any but my hand- 
some lover ? 

It all comes back to me as I write—the ball- 
room, with its polished floor and innumerable 
wax-lights; the crowds of fine people, the jewels, 
the shining tissues, the perfumes, the flowers that 
filled every nook and corner, the whirlwind of 
tha violins, the “dancers dancing in tune ”— all 
the delightful things that made up the total of 
the night’s enchantment. 

A little while after we had left our post by Miss 
Carbury I missed Sergia, and began to look 
around for her. She was dancing with her guard- 
inn. The ease and grace displayed by Rivers, his 
perfect mastery of the art, made him the envy of 
all the males in the room; but Sergia’s eyes 
scemed constantly turning to the door with a 
watchful expectancy. 

“T wonder if our Heroncroft neighbors are 
here ?” I said to Sir Griffin, who was whirling me 
through a figure. His step was elephantine, his 
face the hue of a boiled lobster; but I had made 
up my mind to suffer and be strong, and I capered 
on with him, like a Menad. 

‘*Mr. Vivian hasn’t appeared,” he answered. 
**I suppose one could hardly expect-a clergyman 
to countenance balls. But I saw Heron in the 
hall just now, in company with an old party of 
imposing presence—a Judge—— Realiy, I'didn’t 
eatch the name.”- 

My heart leaped into my throat. My grand- 
father! He was there—under that very roof! 
Francis Heron had brought him to the colonel’s 
ball ! 

«I think I must rest a little, Sir Griffin,” I 
gasped ; “pray take me to a seat !” 

We stopped near a portiére, under which Mrs. 
Van Wert chanced to be standing, in conversation 
with Gwen Talcott and a gentleman — yes, 
Francis Heron himself. The charming widow 
thrust out an ostrich-feather fan, with tortoise- 
shell mounts, and a monogram in diamonds, and 


touched me lightly on the shoulder. 
‘Stop, child !” she implored, ‘‘and let me look 


at you. Ah, Mr. Heron, is she not like some- 
thing just out of a frame ?” 

I stopped, and stared at Mrs. Van Wert in un- 
sophisticated admiration. She was marvelously 
attired in pale-blue brocade, with a garniture of 
priceless old lace, like hoar-frost. Magnificent 
diamonds sparkled on her plump neck and arms, 
and in her fluffy red hair. These were the jewels 
of which I had often heard, but never before seen. 
So dazzled was I that I failed to hear Heron’s an- 
swer. But Gwen Talcott spoke up briskly : 

** Many things are contained in frames—mel- 
ons, for instance, and early cucumbers. Mr. 
Iferon, have you congratulated the future Lady 
Hopewood ? For my own part, I am ready to 
quarrel with Sir Griffin for capturing such a 
prize. American girls for their own country- 
men, say I! There ought to be a national law 
prohibiting the exportation of our choice femi- 
nine products to effete Europe.” 

Heron offered his congratulations, but very 
coldly. ‘The pretty widow continued to regard 
me with a critical eye. 

**A young girl is like a butterfly in the chrys- 
alis state,” she said, with a charming air of wis- 
dom. ‘*QOne thinks her tame— commonplace, 
perhaps, till an occasion like this comes, and 
presto! her wings spread, and you see all her 
beauty unfolded. What a pair of arms! No 
sculptor ever dreamed of anything lovelier ! Let 
me try the effect of jewels upon such flesh.” 

And before I knew what she was about to do, 
she had snatched the diamond bracelets from her 
own wrists, and slipped them upon mine. 

With the exception of Sergia’s little ring, and 
the plain gold band that Sir Griffin had put on 
my hand, I possessed no ornaments. The brace- 
lets were superb. They clasped my flesh like 
bands of white fire; and I, a foolish child, with 
a feminine passion for trinkets, could only gaze 
at the wonderful, blazing things in a transport of 
admiration. 

Heron frowned ; Sir Griffin smiled. 

“‘ Never believe, my dear Hazel, that ‘ beauty 
unadorned is adorned the most,’” laughed Mrs. 
Van Wert. ‘‘ That saying is grossly false! Con- 
fess, now, that your arms are doubly dazzling in 
these diamond fetters! You can see for yourself 
that you were made expressly for such display.” 

I was silly enough to like this flattery. During 
my sojourn at Wolfsden my vanity had been well 
fed. I touched the bracelets caressingly, turning 
them on my wrists in unconcealed delight. 

«Oh, I would like to wear them always!” I 
stammered. ‘* You must be very, very happy, 
Mrs. Van Wert, in the possession of such treas- 
ures.” 

«Pooh !” scoffed blunt Gwen Talcott. 
little simpleton ! 


“You 


Yours is the greater treasure ! 
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I would rather own the arms than Mrs. Van 
Wert’s diamonds !” 

I suddenly perceived that I was indeed a sim- 
pleton. Ashamed of my folly, I tore off the 
bracelets in such haste that one fell to the floor. 
Heron picked it up—examined it with the air of 
© connoisseur. A curious expression appeared on 
‘his sallow face. 

“‘May I ask where these jewels were pur- 
chased ?” he said to Mrs. Van Wert. 

“In the East,” she answered. ‘‘I have heard 
my late husband say that they once belonged to 
an Indian rajah. They are, as you doubtless per- 
ceive, of the finest water.” 

He bowed without a word, clasped the bracelet 
on her wrist, and turning abruptly, went away 
into the crowd. My scattered wits returned. 

<‘Oh, I must speak with Mr. Heron ?” I cried. 
«‘T have something important to say to him !” and 
I broke from Sir Griffin, and darted recklessly 
after our Heroncroft neighbor. He plunged into 
the thickest of the throng—I followed. His 
small, lean figure disappeared from my sight, but 
still I pursued. 

“‘ Whither so fast ?” said the voice of Sergia. 
As I glanced backward, I saw her at my shoulder, 
still attended by Colonel Rivers. Her fair face 
wore a bored, fatigued look. 

“‘T perceive that you are lost, Miss Ferrers,’ 
laughed the colonel ; “shall we take you in 
charge ?” 

“Tam searching for a—a—friend,” I faltered. 
“Ts not the ball delightful ?” 
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“T find it very stupid,” answered 
Sergia. ‘‘ There is positively no one 
here.” 

«Why, I thought everybody had come 
but Mr. Vivian !” I gasped, and pushed 
desperately on after Heron. I came up 
with him in the hall, which had been 
transformed into a bower of bloom. 

“Stay, Mr. Heron!” I implored, and 
he turned about, with an air of surprise. 
and waited for me to speak. I looked at 
i him, but the words would not come. At 
the same moment the band struck up a 
waltz. 

**Do you dance round dances ?” said 
Heron, politely. 

«*T—that is, I don’t know,” I answer- 
ed, incoherently. ‘‘I have promised Sir 
Griffin.” 

“Of course !” bitterly. ‘‘ He is as jeal- 
ous as a Turk !—he would not allow you 
to walk through a quadrille with me. I 
hope I know better than to expect such a 
favor.” 

«* Never mind Sir Griffin. Tell me, Mr. 
Heron, is my grandfather here ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, his manner changing at 
once. ‘* For days I have been trying to see you, 
but your lover monopolizes all your time, of late. 
You remember the night of Judge Ferrers’s ar- 
rival? You stood at the gate, and saw us drive 
by. together.” 

“Yes; oh, yes !” 

«‘He has been my guest since that date—he is 
to remain my guest for a week longer. I induced 
him to come with me to-night—no easy matter, 
for he abhors balls—in the hope that you two 
might be brought face to face here.” 

A lump arose in my throat. 

‘‘How good of you! Oh, where is he ?” and 
I looked wildly around. ‘Show him to me, Mr. 
Heron! That night—when you passed the gate 
—I caught only one little glimpse of him. Has 
he spoken of me since he came to Heroncroft ? 
He must know that I am near-” 

“He has not spoken of you,” he answered. 
“© Yes, he knows, of course, but it is not easy to 
understand Judge Ferrers. Come with me, and 
we will find him.” 

I forgot that Heron was my rejected lover— 
that his eyes still told embarrassing tales when he 
looked at me—lI felt only the bond which his in- 
timacy with Judge Ferrers had established be- 
tween us. 

Together we traversed the long hall. Through 
open doors we saw the terrace and the chestnut 
walks, hung with colored lights, and the white 
jets of fountains at play—saw the supper-room. 
with flower-wreathed chandeliers, and long tabies 
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aperkling with silver and crystal. We heard rich 
fabrics rustling on the stair, low laughter and 
soft whispers behind the huge jars of palms, and 
the band crashing in the ball-room. So we came 
toa small apartment—a waiting-room, adjoining 
Colonel Rivers’s library. Heron glanced in, gave 
my hand a reassuring pressure, and drew me 
across the threshold. Judge Ferrers was there, 
withdrawn from the revelers, and quietly talking 
to an old acquaintance that he had found at 
Wolfsden—Mr. Talcott. 

The room had many mirrors, set in plush 
frames flat against the wall. An antique lamp, 
fed with perfumed oil, swung by a chain from 
the ceiling, and directly beneath it, in an easy- 
ehair, sat my grandfather—the only one being on 
-arth, so far as I knew, that was akin to me. 

I saw that he looked 
feeble and very old—that 
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“‘ Grandfather !” I faltered, unmindful that he 
had long before disowned me, 

He made no answer. Heron touched his arm. 

“«« After all these years, have you no word for 
your daughter’s child ? Say something kind to 
her now—pray do !” he entreated. 

Judge Ferrers leaned suddenly on Heron’s 
shoulder. 

“‘T am ill !” he muttered. ‘ Make my excuses 
to your host, and take me home, boy! ‘This is 
my just punishment for coming with you to-night 
—at my age, a man should forswear balls.” 

. Then, by a great effort, as it seemed, he col- 
lected himself, and turned to me. He looked as 
hard as flint. 

“* Miss Ferrers—you are called by that name, I 
believe,” he said, in a freezing tone—‘‘ pardon 


his fierce eyebrows hung 
lower than ever over his 
cold, searching eyes—that 
the hard, bitter lines in 
his face had only increas- 
6d with years. 

Then Heron led me 
straight up to the deep 
chair. From several 
points of view I broke at 
once on my grandfather’s 
sight, for the swinging- 
jamp shone softly down 
upon my head, and in the 
mirrors on the wall my 
face and figure were mul- 
tiplied in many reflec- 
tions. 

“Judge Ferrers,” said 
Heron, ‘‘your grand- 
daughter is anxious to 
make your acquaintance 
—it gives me great pleas- 
ure to introduce her in 
due form !” 

His voice—he was say- 
ing something to Mr. 
Talcott— died suddenly 
on his lips. In my white 
ball-dress, was I like the 
daughter that he had 
idolized in the dawn of 
her womanhood, before 
her great transgression ? 
Did I look at him with 
my mother’s eyes? He 
started up from the chair 
—his face grew white, al- 
most ghastly, in the lamp- 
hight. 
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me, { must now retire. When I wish to see you 
again, I will send for you!” 


Heron had implored him to say something kind. 


to me, and this was his only response !_ He moved 
toward the door. The master of Heroncroft gave 
me one eloquent look and followed. I watched 
them go, then fell into the easy-chair which my 
grandfather had vacated under the lamp. Mr. 
Talcott had the delicacy to retire without a word, 
closing the door behind him. I was left alone in 
the little waiting-room. 

My heart seemed breaking ! 
changed that stern old man. 
me in my childhood, he hated me still! 


Tears had not 
As he had hated 
Not 


even Sir Griffin’s love could console me at that | 


moment. In spite of all Judge Ferrers’s unkind- 
ness to my murdered mother, his ill-usage of me, 
the tie of blood asserted itself in my heart. I 
longed to go to him—to love and comfort him, in 
his dreary old age. The joy of my first ball was 
done; there could be no more pleasure for me 
this night. Sir Griffin would be seeking me, 
doubtless, but I crouched there in the great chair, 
spoiling both my eyes and my white finery with 
fast-falling tears. 

Presently a draught of wind from a bow-win- 
dow near me extinguished the swinging lamp. I 
was left in darkness. As I arose to grope my way 
to the door, I heard steps on the terrace ; they 
drew nearer and nearer. I remembered that 
some garden-chairs were ranged outside the win- 
dow. 

There was a rustle—a murmur. Some one had 
appropriated the seats. The voice of Pitt Rivers, 
fervid, imploring, floated into the room. 

*“T love you passionately, Sergia !” it said. “I 
want you for my wife! In my long roving about 
the world, other women have touched my fancy, 
but never one my heart. It was reserved for you, 


«a mere girl, to conquer the stronghold which I 


had thonght invulnerable.” 

«You forget your dead wife, guardy,” faltered 
the agitated voice of Sergia Pole. ‘Surely you 
loved her, did you not ?” 

“*Not as I love you!” he answered, with tre- 
mendous earnestness. ‘‘ You are the first being 
who ever possessed the power to make or mar my 
whole life. You know my record, dearest child, 
and the affection that existed betwixt your father 
and myself. In dying, he bade me love and care 
for you. Great God! Have I not obeyed him 
only too well !” 

I was inexpressibly frightened at my position ; 
but some spell was upon me—I dared not move or 
speak. The window opened not a yard distant— 
its Indian-silk curtains were drawn back in deep 
loops—every sigh, every movement on the terrace 
was audible to my ears. 

‘Have I no claim above your other lovers— 


I, the friend that your father trusted as a 
brother ?” pleaded Rivers, with increasing ardor. 
‘“For weeks I have been striving to tell you of 
my love, and my evil genius has restrained me 
constantly. Now the time has come when I must 
speak. Sergia, my pearl, my queen, love me, cven 
as I love you !” 

Few women could have resisted that mellow. 
persuasive voice. As though full of perplexity 
and distress, Sergia answered : 

**Guardy, I never dreamed that you cared for 
me like this. It hurts me to give you pain, for £ 
am very fond of you in my own way—yes, I love 
you dearly, both for papa’s sake and for your 
great kindness to me, but not—not as you wish, 
you know! My mind is made up—I shall never 
marry !” 

A moment of what seemed to be blank aston- 
ishment ; then he laughed. 

**Dear child, that is too preposterous for be- 
lief! Why, what whim has seized you? Are 
you trying to torment me for your own amuse- 
ment ?” 

“Indeed, no!” she replied, with dignity, “TI 
simply state a fact. Pray. release my hand—I 
quite detest the word love. ‘To most people it 
means only vexation and misery. Oh, don’t kneel 
to me—I shall cry, if you urge me farther. Can- 
not you see that I would not withhold my heart 
if I had one to give you 2” 

I think the colonel was down on his knees be- 
fore her. 

“What! have you already disposed of it, 
Sergia ?” 

‘No, no, no/’ she answered, hotly. 
bid you to ask such a question !” 

“Then,” said Colonel Rivers, as though coax- 
ing a willfal child, ‘‘it shall be my task to show 
you that your heart exists, Sergia, and that you 
must surrender it to me x 

** Impossible, guardy !” 

*« Hush, darling! By the might of my passion I 
shall conquer you! You are mine—no other man 
can take you from me. If you already love me a 
little, you can be made to love me more. I will 
not rise till you promise to think of what I have 
said——” 

A sudden, sharp cry cut the sentence short—it 
was @ woman’s cry, but the voice was not Sergia’s. 
Something strange seemed to flash past the win- 
dow. [heard an exclamation, a scrambling move- 
ment, as though Rivers had leaped to his feet. 

«© You demon !” he cried, and it was not Sergia 
whom he addressed. ‘“* Curse you !” 

I rushed to the window. In some inexplicable 
way, I knew that something dreadful had hap- 
pened. Isprang out upon the terrace. 

By the colored lamps I saw Sergia supported in 
the arms of Pitt Rivers, her golden head fallen on 
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his shoulder, her snowy ball-dress dabbled with | give it that character most appropriate to the 
fresh blood, and on her drooped eyelids and pa- | language of liberty. 


thetic lips the pallor and stillness of death ! 


(To be continued.) 


AN APPARITION, 

By HARRIET PREscoTT SPOFFORD. 
SHE saw, one day, a starry flower, 
Born of the pleasant year's late hour, 

Five-petaled in the bowlder's rift. 
And then, with many a snowy shower 


A sudden storm swept down in power, 
And buried it beneath the drift. 


She caught a melting flake of snow, 

That vanquished. And she cried, ‘‘ I know 
The spirit of the flower was here! 

It perished in the storm, and oh, 

I think that it was grieved to go, 
It left upon my hand a tear.” 


REVOLUTION RUN WILD. 


OnE of the most curious instances of revolution 
run wild is the project laid before the French Na- 
tional Convention‘as to the “ necessity of revolu- 
tionizing the language.” 

Barnave, the great Protestant orator, and aft- 
erward defender of royalty, complained that, 
being in a country where a certain ‘‘ramage ” or 
chatter was necessary in order to be received into 
good society, he wished to see the said conven- 
tionalities of speech disappear with other baubles 
of a corrupt society. The proposition created no 
little sensation, and among those who took part 
in ihe discussion was the Abbé Grégoire. 

The abbé expressed his astonishment that prov- 
inces suppressed by decree were stili permitted to 
retain their unconstitutional pa/ois, and that the 
law, in effacing geographical demarkations, had 
left dialects alone. Of what good to efface the 
names Gascony and Normandy from the map, 
whilst the idiom of the inhabitants revealed the 
fact by a seditious accent ? 

‘“‘It is true,” said the orator, ‘‘ that such uni- 
formity is difficult to obtain, but let us not ca- 
lumniate our fellow-citizens by suggesting that 
they will reject any notion useful to the patrie, 
with the sacrifice of a feudal cr hereditary habit, 
the sacrifice of an acute accent affixed to the 
mute e Ah! let us not injure them by a sus- 
picion. They have combated federation in poli- 
tics ; with the-same energy they will combat fed- 
eration in syntax and spelling.” 

And effectively in the 10th Prairial, year IT. of 
the Republic, the é was denounced by a public 
decree. It was decided to form a committee for 
the purpose of compiling a new grammar and dic- 

ionary of the French language, such as would 


This measure was passed just two months be- 
fore the 9th of Thermidor—that is to say, the fall 
of Robespierre and the end of the Terror. 

Absurd as may appear the propositions of Bar- 
nave and the Abbé Grégoire, true it is that to this 
day an inhabitant of one part of France may be 
hardly able to understand a fellow-countryman. 

The great Educational Act of 1886 is changing 
this state of things, and pure French is now find- 
ing its way into remote corners of Brittany and 
Cévennes, ‘ 


LAKE BOURGET AND RAMBLES 
NEAR IT, 

THERE is no sentiment in our modern travel. 
The railway-cars sweep you on by the most pict- 
uresque scenes, by spots.famous for their assoei+ 
ations, without a pause for more than a passing 
glance. People do Europe, and know only the 
hotels. 

Let us pause to visit the country around Macon 
and Lake Bourget. As the train passes rapidly 
in front of the hill of Chatillon, we command a 
view of the entire lake; our way lies between the 
rocks on one side and the lake on the other, and 
we have constantly beneath our eyes the most de- 
lightful prospect that can be imagined—one that 
has been eloquently deseribed by Lamartine. 
Near us is the Abbey of Hautecombe, occupying 
the summit of a lofty rock overlooking the lake, 
a truly royal abode, the sombre and melancholy 
souvenir of a great and lordly race whose ances- 
tors here sleep their eternal sleep ; higher up, the 
smiling village of the Chapel of the Mont du 
Chat, with its roofs of red tile standing out in 
pleasing contrast from the dark foliage that sur- 
rounds them; still higher the Dent du Chat 
itself, with its pointed top surmounted by a cross; 
a little further off, the picturesque Castle of Bor- 
deau and the mountains vominating Chambéry, 
and in the distance the snowy summits of the 
everlasting Alps half hidden in the vapors of the 
horizon. 

On tie other side we have passed the lake-dwell- 
ers’ settlement of Chitillon, which has yielded to 
explorers numerous highly finished objects of in- 
dustry, including some very fine specimens of 
pottery. We traverse in suecession the tunnels 
of the Grands Rochers de Brison and of the 
Colombiére, the latter of which leads by a mag- 
nificent curve 400 yards in length to the tunnel 
of Grésine and the lacustrine settlement of the 
same name, the longest known and the most 
completely explored of all the assemblages of pile- 
dwellings on this lake. 

We leave the lake for a moment, but return to 
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it again and pass below the Hill of St. Innocent, 
with its villas reflected in the blue waters and 
with its Angora rabbits yielding the soft and 
warm fabric so beneficial to rheumatic sufferers ; 
then, after casting a farewell glance at the lake 
ai Port Puer, we finally leave it. 

Not far from this charming lake we left behind 
a place seldom visited by travelers. Bourg-en- 
Bresse is a 
pretty and 
well-built 
town occupy- 
ing the centre 
of a fertile 
plain on the 
left bank of 
the Reys- 
souze. The 
streets are 
clean and well 
made, with 
air and water 
circulating in 
zbundance. 
Spacious and 
beautiful ave- 
nues lead 
from the in- 
terior of the 
town to the 
environs. 

The most 
interesting 
feature of 
Bourg, the 
marvel of the 
district, the 
gem of the 
Gothic monu- 
ments of 
France, is the 
Church of 
Brou, an his- 
torical edifice 
only about 
half a mile 
from the 
town, built by 
Margaret of 
Austria in ful- 
fillment of a vow made by her mother-in-law Mar- 
garet of Bourbon. The church is indeed a noble 
specimen of Gothic art. At first sight it may per- 
haps strike us as being overladen with ornament, 
but this impression soon gives place to admiration 
when we note the exquisite skill with which the 
decorations have been executed. 

The interior is no less strikingly adorned. The 
magnificent choir, the tabernacle in the lady 
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chapel, the stalls of the choir, and above all, the 
tombs of Philibert the Beautiful, Margaret of 
Austria and Margaret of Bourbon attract the at- 
tention of the visitor by their beautiful propor- 
tions, and by sculptural details of which the most 
minute description would give but a very inade- 
quate idea. 

At Bourg also the visitor should see the stalls 
of the cathe- 
dral_ church, 
which date 
from the six- 
teenth cent- 
ury, a beauti- 
ful ivory cru- 
cifix of the 
eighteenth 
century, and 
the high altar, 
a magnificent 
structure rich- 
ly adorned 
with marblo 
and gold- 
smith’s work. 

M. Dupas- 
quier, an ar- 
chitect of 
Lyons, has re- 
stored the 
Church of 
Brou, and 
written a re- 
markable 
monograph 
of it. 

On the way 
from Bourg to 
Ambérieu we 
leave on our 
left the last 
counterforts 
of the Jura 
range, and 
after having 
crossed the 
: Suran we 

pas come to Pont 
d’Ain, agree- 
ably situated 
at the foot of Mont Olivet. At Ambérieu we are 
at the entrance to the Valley of the Little or Lower 
Bugey. The railway which starts from this point 
has found an easy passage through a gap or open- 
ing in a mountain-chain—parallel to the main 
range of the Jura—which runs from south to 
north, and bears the name of Innimont ;_ its 
loftiest summit is the Molard de Don (3,999 feet) 
above the Valley of Rossillon. 
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By FREDERICK S. DANIEL. 


No city in the country has such a famous his- 
torical record as Virginia’s capital ; none is more 
interesting in relics of the past, or more favored 
with charming society. It was the first town of 
importance in the land, as its Province was the 
first Colony and the first State of importance. 
From a political capital, of virtually national 
grasp, it has been changed by the events of the 
late war into a manufacturing and business centre, 
but its leading characteristic is now, as formerly, 
its pleasing society. The transformation to which 
it has been subjected has produced many changes, 
yet the distinctive feature of its agreeable, healthy 
home-life has been preserved intact—a survival of 
no slight importance, for it is a home-life deserv- 
ing of standing as a model amidst the precipita- 
tions of these times. True home-life is the germ, 
the only basis, of great national life. Of course no 
city in the South suffered as much from the im- 
poverishment and destruction of war. ‘Twice 
besieged, the pivotal point of long military cam- 
paigning, and finally overwhelmed, yet to day it 
stands rebuilt in its parts that were destroyed, 
amplified, beautified and prospering, and close 
search is necessary to find even a few traces lead- 
ing to the era of disaster that struck it between 
1861 and 1865. Its many improvements and em- 
bellishments within recent years, especially, attest 
that Richmond also is fairly keeping step with the 
material progress of other American cities. The 
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site upon which the city was founded was picked 
out at an early date by settlers sent from James- 
town to explore and establish a defense against 
the Indians, who were manifesting nothing like 
the celebrated friendliness of Pocahontas for the 
white man. The site was dubbed “ Fort Charles,” 
as early as 1644, and, in fact, was a primitive 
fort, on an extreme frontier limit, for the protec- 
tion of colonial pioneers. It was the scene of 
frequent contests with the savages, and was a 
stand-point in ‘‘ Bacon’s Rebellion,” in 1676. 
Later, a mill was erected on the site by William 
Byrd, who added a store, when the locality took 
the name of ‘‘ Byrd’s Warehouse,” until its incor- 
poration as a town. The site was laid out in 
streets and lots in 1737, by the son of the founder, 
also named William Byrd, but this one with the 
ominous prefix of ‘‘ Colonel” to his appellation, 
and in 1742 it was regularly incorporated as the 
town of Richmond, planned to cover three square 
miles, but which at that date were very little cov- 
ered by a few frame houses and wooden huts. As 
in gratitude bound, modern Richmond has a 
street named “ Byrd,” after the founder, and a 
rickety dwelling is still pointed out as ‘the 
colonel’s mansion.” It replaced Williamsburg as 
the capital of Virginia in 1779, during the throes 
of the Revolution, when it suffered much at the 
hands of the English raiders, and entered on the 
nineteenth century with a population slightly in 
excess of 5,000. 

Comparatively speaking, the population has 
grown slowly, having ever been strictly confined 
to native elements. Its total is now estimated, 
while awaiting the Federal census report of this 
year, at 80,000, and is composed chiefly of two 
classes — native white Virginians, numbering 
about 45,000, and 35,000 blacks to the manor 
born and flocked in from the rest of the State. 
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From its first founding, very few immigrants set- 
tled in Virginia, and consequently Richmond has 
few citizens who are ignorant of the meaning of 
“‘ash-cake and herring,” ‘‘’pone and possum.” 
The few hailing from the European Continent 
are Germans and Italians, a mere handful ; the 
English. Scotch and Irish are merged in with the 
indigenes, and their quota is of considerable size. 
The black population is entirely a laboring one, 
or is at least counted on for most of the work to 
be done, and, while’ not giving satisfaction, be- 
cause so unreliable, ignorant and sloven, has ever 
enjoyed a preference over white labor solely 
through the outcome of long-standing habit. 
Negro nurses, cooks, servants, negroes all in the 
line of heavy workers, occupy the scenes, though 
the cooks in particular are generally reported to 
have fallen off in skill since bereft of the teaching 
formerly bestowed on them in the kitchens of the 
old households. Old-time mistresses took: pains 
and interest in giving to house domestics instruc- 
tion in the culinary art and house-serving duties, 
but this interest was given up when the roaming 
propensities of the negroes were sect loose, after 
their legal emancipation, so as to render their 
retention in families utterly uncertain and im- 
practicable. The new series of mistresses have 
hard lines in getting along with their negro help, 
and yet have patiently given the latter as much 
instruction as they will take under their changed 
circumstances and unreliable tenure, for the mod- 
ern darkies are bent on seeing the world, and 
refuse to stay long in one place. Many of them 
crave to get to Northern cities, and then, after 
a short stay, become crazy to get back to ‘ole 
Virginny,” and shout that it is the only place for 
them, until the next roaming fit seizes them to 
start again, somewhere, anywhere. ‘The new and 
younger generation of white citizens—the hope and 
main-stay of the State—are slightly unsettled and 
confused on the score of the important labor 
question, only following the time-honored lead 
just because it is already set, and yet quite ready 
to strike out in any newer direction. As a fact, 
they do a great deal of their own work, without 
so much dependence on the darkies as was the old 
practice. One of the most keenly felt drawbacks 
incident to the enlarged proportion of blacks that 
have flocked into the city is their inability to read 
and buy newspapers and books, and thus nearly 
one-half of the population is lost as a reading 
public, with consequences exceedingly disastrous, 
especially to publishers and book - stores. The 
newspapers are poorly patronized, whereas if read- 
ing proclivities could be cultivated as they would 
be by an exclusively white public, their circulation 
would be increased tenfold. The negro element 
is confessedly the weak side of the city, as of the 
State, and the competitive necessities of the situ- 
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ation are silently but surely operating to bring 
about its gradual removal. Despite, however, so 
much abounding ignorance among the blacks, 
and the backwardness due to their presence, good 
order and perfect decorum are maintained in the 
city, thanks to a very powerful moral discipline, 
from year’s end to year’s end. Evidently the 
place is ripe for changes and novelties—for grand 
business undertakings, most of all—and nothing 
in the way of bigness is looked upon as startling 
in the career of progress now entered on; this 
effect may be due to the waking up from a long 
business sleep, or the introduction of electric cars, 
or the spirit of the age, singly or united, but it is 
very marked and perceptible. 

There is a strong concentration on business ; it 
is strongly gripped, and, in comparison, public 
life is unsought, although of course the latter 
does not go a-begging in a community so long 
given up in the past to politics and its dealings. 
The few office-holders who are glad to draw small 
salaries from the public treasury are jocosely twit- 
ted with ‘“‘ knowing nothing of the sufferings of 
the people.” Old things having so largely passed 
away, new things are what the citizens now aim 
for, ranging from a patent device to millionaire- 
ship, and the list of millionaires has already com- 
menced to grow. ‘Trade has enlarged, and is en- 
larging, especially in the tobacco and grocery 
lines ; and the erection of numerous buildings 
has given an unprecedented impulse to real-estate 
dealings. The structures reared have been gen- 
erally solid and handsome ones, in the fashionable 
quarter, or west end, reaching up to and beyond 
the ‘‘ College,” which itself was a quite out-of- 
town hospital for soldiers during the war. The 
spirit of speculation is afloat on the curb-stones, 
where parties, not long ago confined in keeping 
small * sto’s,” now stand on the lookout for in- 
vestments in new enterprises to be caught on the 
fly and amid an interchange of small talk in the 
open street. New manufactures are being organ- 
ized, and old ones are prosperingly patronized. 
The iron-works and mills are kept constantly em- 
ployed by contracts, from Government and private 
parties, and the citizens are moreover stretching 
out in developing the rich iron and coal regions 
of the State, where new towns are starting. To- 
bacco, as a staple, is recovering some of its lost 
ground, but manufactures are beginning to give 
it a squeeze in the race for fortune. The cigarette 
factory of Allen & Ginter, the largest in the coun- 
try, is a Richmond establishment, and it was the 
pioneer in turning out ready-made American cig- 
arettes. The local brands of smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco are of the highest, but the cigars are 
below par, in fact unsmokable, as the native weed 
is unsuited to make them. The factories of pa- 
per, of paper boxes, of wooden-ware and of fruit- 
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canning are flourishing on the strength of ex- 
tensive patronage throughout the South. 

A half-dozen railway lines enter the city, bring- 
_ Ing freight and passengers to its marts. Two, the 
Fredericksburg and Petersburg lines, recently 
ereeted, at the end cf the new iron bridge across 
James River, a large union depot, which is quite 
xn addition to the modern embellishments of the 
city. ‘This depot is after the Queen Anne style 
of architecture, when that order was the rage ;_ but 
it matters not that it is thus made to present the 
appearance of a cozy, home-like abode for travel- 
ers, Who are generally made to pay cnough to be 
entitled to all the comfort they can get out of 
the grasping railway corporations. The depots 
of the other lines are small, antique, and sadly in 
need of abolition, and better accommodations 
have already been ordered to benefit the traveling 
public and to impress more favorably strangers 
and business men visiting the place, for there is a 
universal aim and effort to weleome new-comers 
with every courtesy and every facility, especially 
in the way of business prospecting. The exclu- 
siveness and reserve once exhibited toward visitors 
are now entirely obsolete. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway, owned by the Vanderbilts, running 
through to the sea at Newport News, has greatly 
increased the general business by its facilities of 
transportation, and proposes a still further in- 
crease by the creation of a big ship-building yard 
ut Newport News, where the embryonic plant for 
the same already exists. The line passes down 
tne historic York Peninsula by the ancient cap- 
ital of Williamsburg, whose college numbers now 
nearly a hundred students, though the old burg 
itself merely vegetates. 

The grandest public edifice ever reared on Vir- 
ginia’s soil is Richmond’s new City-hall. It is 
of whitish-gray granite, on the Gothic order of 
architecture, and occupies an entire block upon 
the sites of the former municipal building and of a 
church that was expressly expropriated and con- 
veyed entire, @ la Western style, to another part 
of the street. The Grecian architecture would 
have been far handsomer and more in keeping 
with the Southern climate and the unique style 
of the State Capitol, nearly adjoining, on the 
‘State Square”; but it was deemed best that 
Richmond should have at least one official struct- 
ure resembling the earlier Gothic architecture of 
the mother country, and so the architectural pat- 
tern, as followed, was adopted by the municipal 
fathers, The windows and other openings of the 
new edifice are numerous and narrow, and this 
nultiplicity of apertures certainly detracts from 
that more solid aspect which the pile would on 
the other order have, and best have ; yet the edi- 
fice, as it stands, by no means looks flimsy, but is 
rather handsome, both a credit to the city and 
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the builders. The municipal engineer in charge 
of the operations evidently watched well, and saw 
that good work was given for the cost of nearly a 
round million of dollars. There was not the 
slightest attempt at cheating or trickery on the 
part of the contractors, and the consequence was, 
the turning over to the city of a fine, honest, solid 
abode for its government offices and courts. The 
inside accommodations are simple and comfort- 
able, the decorations plain and neat, and alto- 
gether the new City-hall will compare favorably 
with any in the land. 

The ‘‘ Capitol Square,” so named because sur- 
rounding the State-house, contains the Governor’s 
Mansion, a very plain and modest building, monu- 
ments to Virginia’s illustrious men, and quite a 
forest of grand old trees. The ‘‘ Square,” inclosed 
by a high iron railing, is very attractive, and 
would be still more so if not half hill-side, and 
hence only visible by piecemeal. The leading 
feature is, of course, the equestrian monument to 
Virginia’s great son, George Washington, modeled 
by Crawford, 2 New York sculptor, and erected 
by order of the Legislature prior to the War of 
Secession. It is, very fittingly, the most splendid 
and elaborate monument ever dedicated to the 
memory of the great founder of American insti- 
tutions. Crawford modeled the statue at Rome, 
where he lived so long, and it was cast in bronze 
at Munich, but as the sculptor died in 1857, be- 
fore the completion of his task, the subordinate 
figures surrounding the pedestal were modeled by 
another American sculptor, also a resident of 
Rome—Randolph Rogers—both being artists of 
marked ability. The monument is of pure white 
marble, capped by the equestrian figure, and the 
subordinate statues stand on marble supports en- 
circling the basement platform. The figure of 
Washington is very suitably rendered, in the mil- 
itary costume of his day, cocked hat and the rest, 
as seen in his military portraiture, with oné arm 


‘extended as if pointing toward his enemy, the in- 


vading Britishers. Old Governor Henry A. Wise, 
who was a great joker, was humorously accus- 
tomed, during his term of office, to say that the 
father of the country was pointing away from the 
Capitol directly toward the Penitentiary as the 
proper abiding-place for the obstreperous Virginia 
legislators. The horse is firmly posed, and is a 
copy of the horse of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
in front of the Capitol at Rome, though not very 
successfully made, the body being unmistakably 
too short for the rider’s height and the neck curved 
in almost a deformed manner, the head and tail 
being alone fairly imitated. It lacks entirely the 
simplicity of the great original, and is rather pre- 
tentions, not to say finicky. The most interesting 
and the best portions of the monument are Rog- 
ers’s creditable portraits of the subordinate erect 
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figures, life-size, also cast in bronze, for these 
figures are all famous Virginians: Jefferson, with 
the scroll of the Declaration of Independence in 
his hand ; Patrick Henry, standing in the attitude 
of oratorical delivery, about to thunder forth one 
of his stirring liberty-cries ; Marshall, sedate in his 
gown, and bearing the book of law; George 
Mason, holding fast to his ‘‘ Bill of Rights”; Nel- 
son, representing finance; Lewis, gun in hand, 
as the pioneer and explorer of the Western wilds. 
The effect of this assemblage of great leaders is 
very striking, nor is it disturbed by the sparrows’ 
nests familiarly built on the heads, hats and shoul- 
ders of the illustrious worthies. They can well 
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a regular military corps kept for the preservation 
of order under the liabilities of the slavery sys- 
tem. It was on ‘‘the Square” that the fairest 
beauties from every section of the State, attended 
by their gallants, chaperons, and often escorted 
by celebrated political personages, most delighted 
to congregate ; for to be present on this privileged 
promenade-ground was like being presented ‘at 
court,” was to stand on the very centre of the 
“sacred soil”—an honor coveted by all at least 
for once in a life-time. Amidst these open-air soz- 
rées, and the exuberance of the older generations, 
many were the courtships carried on between 
young couples, many the life-long engagements 
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bear this weight. Near by the Washington monu- 
ment, on the samo ‘ Square,” is the marble statue 
to Henry Clay—enother Virginian, born et Ash- 
land, who in his day was a favorite at Richmond, 
then pre-eminently a Whig city—and the bronze 
statuc of Stonewall Jackson, both very modest of 
appearance and standing on modest pedestals. 
The Jackson statuc was a gift from his admirers 
in Europe, and thet of Clay a gift from the 
citizens. 

This “ Capitol Square,” in the olden time, was 
the chosen spot of fashionable Summer promenad- 
ing, and of stationing on chairs and benches, 
along the graveled walks, amidst music by the 
State Band, and parades by the ‘‘ State Guard,” 


contracted between the belles and beaux of the 
Old Dominion. Upon the close of the war, ‘the 
Square” was long monopolized by the emanci- 
pated Pompeys and Dinahs, who took their imi- 
tative turn at courting and promenading, and so 
the custom for the whites fell into disuse, and 
they were forced to restrict themselves to their 
own private yards and gardens, and to driving 
out in the country environs. Yet, as in the olden 
time, “the Square” is still the field of military 
reviews, parades and artillery salutes, especially 
on the 22d of February, right under the bronzed 
George’s eye, and on the 4th of July, right under 
Thomas Jefferson’s. 

The monument to General Robert KE. Lee, 
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erected through the efforts of the ladies of Vir- 
ginia, aided by those of the entire South, is lo- 
cated at the extreme west end of the city, in the 
middle of an open .area of several acres laid out 
in the form of a circle. with walks, benches and 
freshly planted shrubs, the area to be ultimately 
beautified with small flower- beds. This monu- 
ment, made by the distinguished French sculptor 
Mercié, is really handsomer than that of Wash- 
ington, and may be classed as the finest, most 
tasteful piece of monumental art-work on this 
continent... In course of time elegant residences 
will be built up all around the new monument, 
and then it will be the most fashionable centre of 
the city, for, though now somewhat isolated, the 
new buildings put up for the newly enriched citi- 
zens are rapidly approaching it from the directions 
of Floyd Avenue and Franklin Street. Both the 
choice of a site and of a sculptor gave rise to con- 
siderable argument among the citizens. The Cap- 
itol Square was at once decided to be too small 
to hold huddled together Washington, Stonewall 
Jackson and Lee, and the east end of the city, or 
Libby Hill, would have been inappropriate be- 
cause lacking in the capacity to grow, so the ex- 
treme western quarter was chosen, to avoid the 
mistake which selection of a stagnant and cut-off 
point would have resulted in. Considerable de- 
sire was originally expressed to have the statue 
modeled by a Virginia sculptor, but it proved to 
be a case where the home-industry idea could not 
prevail, as only ‘“‘the best” was wanted. After 
competition, therefore, among the various sculp- 
tors of the world, it was found that no native 
equaled the European tests, and, out of all these, 
the model offered by Mercié, of Paris, took the 
prize by long odds, and so the task was awarded 
to him. His first model was, however, very much 
modified, or, rather, simplified, from its overdra- 
matie representation, at the express direction of 
the Ladies’ Association, which was rightly bent 
on securing, above all, simplicity and dignity of 
design only, in accordance with the character of 
the great subject to be delineated. The monu- 
ment itself, built of Virginia granite, is artistic- 
ally carved on both ends with scrolls bearing 
lions’ heads, with four small columns supporting 
the top, and beneath, on the sides, two large 
metal plaques inscribed only with the general’s 
name. The surmounting equestrian statue, cast 
in bronze, represents the general on his charger, 
posed in a natural, simple way. The portrait is 
excellent of the rider, who is seated extremely 
erect on the horse’s back, as truly was his invari- 
able military custom in all his campaigning, 
whether on the battle-field or on the march, for 
no warrior was ever more punctilious and correct 
in military deportment than was the great South- 
ern chieftain. The attitude. however, is not stiff, 


but simply erect and easy, the general expression 
dignified and pleasing. There is but one single, 
marked, defect, and this ig the French style of 
riding followed by the sculptor, as neither Gen- 
eral Lee nor any of his officers were addicted to 
riding with legs spread out, but were strict con- 
formers to the thoroughbred old Virginia racing 
style of sitting the horse. The Virginia ladies 
were long gathering the many small contributions 
that went to the cost of this work, or $75,000, 
but they succeeded in getting better worth for 
their money than the Legislature got for the 
very much larger sum it appropriated for the 
Washington monument made by Crawford. The 
monument is to be publicly inaugurated in May 
(1890), when Richmond will see a larger crowd 
than it ever saw before, gathered to honor the 
distinctively Southern hero. 

The views about Richmond are’ picturesque, 
taking in the upper falls and the lower windings 
of James River; the best view in the city is from 
the top of the Capitol; and of the city, from the 
Manchester Heights, across the river. There are 
five pleasure-grounds, or parks, for public enjoy- 
ment. Chimborazo Park, which now consists of 
29 acres, and Libby Hill Park, with 34 acres, are 
in the east end, 150 feet above tide-level. They 
afford a view of Manchester, the small town and 
its open back country across the river, together 
with the five bridges spanning the latter, and of 
the lower river and its tortuous windings, as of the 
falls above. Gamble’s Hill Park, of 84 acres, on 
the south and river front, overlooks the iron-works, 
Belle Isle, and the smaller islands that stud the 
river, broken with huge rocks. Monroe Park, 8? 
acres, is in the west end, very level, ornamente 1 
with trees, shrubs and flowers, and is a most de- 
lightful resort in Summer for the youth and chii- 
dren of its fashionable neighborhood. At the ex- 
treme west end is the Reservoir Park, of 160 acres, 
which is frequented chiefly as a driving-park, 
though it has a large lake, used for boating in 
Summer and for skating in Winter, whenever any 
bearable ice is vouchsafed by the ‘clerk of the 
weather. Libby Prison has been snatched from 
its native heath as a curiosity, and is now one of 
the sights of Chicago, which bought it for exhibi- 
tion at so much per head, with gay bunting 
streaming from its mast-poles. But many of the 
local curiosities cannot be bought, and thus re- 
main over, such as Belle Isle itself, the jail in 
which Aaron Burr was confined for treason, 
St. John’s Church, in which Patrick Henry dis- 
played his Revolutionary eloquence, besides vari- 
ous other relics. Near the Reservoir Park stands 
Hollywood Cemetery, with a pyramidal monu- 
ment dedicated to the soldiers killed in the late 
war, and with the tombs of Presidents Monroe 
and Tyler, Randolph of Roanoke, Governor Wise, 
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General Pickett, Generals A. P. Hill and Stuart, 
and ** Lieutenant ” Maury, of scientific fame. 
The Capitol Building, rich in the associations 
clustering around it, and in its unequaled treas- 
ures of the Revolutionary period and early Amer- 
ican history, is more remarkable for the unique 
style of its architecture than for its size or the 
material of which it is constructed, seeing that it 
is only of plain brick-and-mortar with a coating 
of stucco, to which a fresh coat of gray-white 
paint was given last year. Its architecture is of 
the purest Grecian style extant in the United 
States, thanks to Mr. Jefferson. The corner- 
stone was laid in 1785. During Mr. Jefferson’s 
sojourn in France, as United States Commis- 
sioner. he took great pains to find a tasteful and 
suitable design or plan for a building at Rich- 
mond to hold the State government, and, after 
repeated travels and researches, he at last, while 
in the south of France, came across a structure in 
the little town of Nimes, which so pleased his 
taste that he at once adopted it for his model. 
It was the ‘‘ Maison Carrée ” (square house), an 
edifice of pure Greek architecture handed down 
in unbroken state from the time the early Greek 
settlers in the country around Marseilles erected 
it. He had plans and drawings of it made, and, 
then slightly modifying them, sent them to Rich- 
mond, and the work was carried out according to 
his ideas. The difference between the original 
design and his modification was not great, but a 
very appropriate one in view of the purpose to be 
served. The ‘‘ Maison Carrée” has columns in 
relief all around, including the sides of the struct- 
ure, whereas Mr. Jefferson thought best to abol- 
ish the side columns and mass them in the portico 
of the Richmond Capitol, and this was done, with- 
out changing the Greek style, but indeed defer- 
ring to the more general Greek standard of pub- 
lic edifices, as traced in the Parthenon at Athens 
and in the Pantheon at Rome. The portico with 
its pillars and the whole outline of the Richmond 
Capitol is, accordingly, very effective, whether 
seen near or at a distance: it at once pleases the 
eye of the beholder, charms the more its contour 
is impressed as an image, as a unique structure, 
something undefinably fitting in its simple and 
tasteful yet majestic harmony, a product tangi- 
bly conveying the idea of superior intelligence, 
just as all pure Greek art was in fact an immense 
accumulation of superior intellect. The building 
stands out in relief on an eminénce, in the midst 
of a well-swarded park, and really leaves nothing 
to be desired, as its beauty could hardly be im- 
proved upon. It might be made of more costly 
and durable material, or enlarged, but the same 
plan or design would have to be reproduced under 
the penalty otherwise of failure ; for the rest, as 
at present, it is fully adequate for all practical 


purposes, and is in fair condition. With so mzny 
ugly buildings, public and private, of wretched 
taste, nondescript dungeon - and - barrack - like, 
going up hastily and unavoidably all over this 
land, it is something for the American eye to be 
able to fall upon one piece of durably pleasing 
architecture, and Richmond may well be proud of 
its Capitol, as truly she is. 

Its contents are more than curious, for many of 
them are calculated to bring to mind stirring 
events, and even recollections, bearing on all the 
phases through which the United States have 
passed. Therein are found tokens numerous of 
the two great wars—of the Revolution, at one end 
of the line, and of Secession at the other end— 
portraits, pictures, flags, arms; official, original 
documentary deeds; statues, books, curios and 
like mementoes. There are only two main sto- 
ries, with basement and attic ; on the first or main 
floor are the two legislative chambers, with a 
rotunda between them, the chambers being quite 
undecorated and scantily, severely furnished. The 
rotunda is entirely empty except of a statuary 
group directly in its centre, but this group is a 
chef-d’wuvre, the best preserved and the most 
prized relic in the possession of the State. It is 
the marble statue made from the actual casting of 
Washington’s features and person in plaster while 
he was living, by the French sculptor Houdon, 
who was sent over to Mount Vernon by Mr. Jef- 
ferson for this express purpose. It has even more 
than the merit of a photograph—it is the great 
man as he looked in life, not the guess-work that 
the painters indulged in. The hero, though in 
stone, has in effect the majesty of goodness on 
his head and features, and this conception of what 
he really looked like will remain forever the only 
genuine one. It has been copied throughout the 
world, and an enlarged reproduction stands on 
the steps of the Sub-treasury in Wall Street, New 
York. The sculptor represented a cane in his 
hand, as well as.a sword on his side, a military 
cloak beside him, and a plowshare immediately 
behind his standing position. 

On the basement- floor are the State offices, 
among them the Treasury Department, where the 
officials are constantly struggling to get into some 
kind of running order the obstinate load of debt 
threatening both receipts and expenses. On the 
floor above the legislative halls are various rooms 
for the use of the Court of Appeals, the Gov- 
ernor, the Secretary of State and the State 
Library. On this floor, in a gallery running 
around the upper portion of the rotunda, are 
pictures of many of the early founders, of Colo- 
nial Governors and of generals of the late war. 
The collection is an abundant one, and serves to 
give some idea of these celebrities ; but, considered 
on its artistic merits, it is not entitled to rank 


high. Some of the portraiture is vague, blurred, 
and, as easily verified, misleading and inaccurate 
as to the more recent personages represented. 
Smith and Pocahontas are not forgotten, to be 
sure, though they are not conspicuously given the 
post of honor, perhaps because of their standing 
as matter-of-fact tradition. All the early Gov- 
ernors are present—Lord De la War, Spottswood, 
Dunmore, Fauquier, etc. The full-length por- 
traits of Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Ashby, Stuart, 
A. P. Hill, and other generals, are only faint and 
poor likenesses of the originals, not very credit- 
able to the artists who painted them. Fortunately 
correct photographs of these generals are abun- 
‘lant, and it will be possible hereafter to replace 
these painted portraits with accurate photographic 
likenesses enlarged to life-size, when a trifle more 
invention is secured. 

The State Library is the gem, the curiosity- 
shop, of the Capitol, though it is rather small, 
containing only 40,000 volumes. Many of these 
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volumes, however, are unique and valuable, be- 
cause not elsewhere obtainable, being in manu- 
script, or having been only specially put into 
type, and so are guarded under lock and key with 
a jealous eye by the librarian in charge, who is a 
regularly appointed officer of the Commonwealth, 
and always of considerable literary taste and abil- 
ity. He is not only responsible for the valuable 
books, documents and manuscripts, but expected 
to be able to furnish visitors and applicants with 
ample explanations in regard to them, and with 
correct information as to the historical bearings 
of the entire collection, which is so full that a 
good deal of posting is requisite therefor. The 
most important manuscript works refer to the 
early settlement and history of the colony and to 
the Revolution; and there are, besides, original 
letters, by the bundle, of all the 
great Virginia Revolutionary 
characters, which have never 
been published, and which may 
ultimately be added to give life- 
likeness to the great past, as its 
importance increases. The gen- 
eral run of the books is wel! 
chosen, and the library contains 
nothing of the literary - trash 
line, its motto from the first 
having been, Good or nothing. 
On the walls are hung portraits 
of all the State’s worthies from 
the earliest time to the present : 
the series of Governors is with- 
out a break, and they appear 
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correctly, in regular order, aligned like Prus- 
sian soldiery, it having been considered that 
Governors of Virginia passed into history of 
right by the mere fact of such Governorship. 
Beneath these portraits are hung, also on the 
walls, in glass cases, original letters of celeb- 
rities, manually signed, famous proclama- 
tions, orders written out by the hands of Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson, official enactments, 
and so on without stint. One of these docu- 
ments is startling in its very tragic simplicity : 
it is a large-size parchment sheet, written in 
faded, yellowish ink, and declares that the 
State of Virginia, for reasons good and proper, 
resumed her sovereign rights and abandoned 
the American Union on the 17th day of April, 
1861, and-in the eighty-fifth year of the Com- 
monwealth. It is the original copy of the 
Ordinance of Secession, that made the war a 
real fact. All the signatures are to the docu- 
ment, and, upon looking at the hastily hiero- 
glyphed names in yellow ink, few are found 
of any previous or subsequent eminence, save 
old Governor Wise, who took such a large 
share in running the Convention that passed 
the Ordinance. For all visitors, this docu- 
ment is the greatest attraction to be found in 
the library, and never fails to excite curiosity, 
at least. 

The introduction of electric cars in the 
streets has certainly had an electrifying, or 
stimulative, effect upon the citizens. Rich- 
mond was the first city to allow its cars to be 
driven by electricity, and from the outset 
harbored no fears in regard to the use of 
the new motive power. ‘Give the horses a 
rest, and let us try electricity,” was at once 
the decision of the citizens, and no sooner 
was it obtained than an enterprising North- 
ern company laid tracks and wires for the 
new régime, and the tinkle of the electric 
gong and the buzzing of the current began to 
give a new life to the thoroughfares. The 
overhead-wire system was adopted—really a 
dangerous one, but at least the wires are not 
at all an obstruction or disfigurement in the 
streets, because hardly perceptible, as they 
are stretched from poles placed on the side- 
walks in the line of trees and ordinary tele- 
graph-poles, differing in this respect from the 
single line operated upon an out-of-the-way 
avenue at Washington, where the wires and 
poles, with numerous decorations and globes 
for lighting, are directly in the middle of the 
avenue, and constitute a serious and obscur- 
ing disfigurement. The cars are driven at 
an even and unflagging gait, stop readily to 
take on or put off passengers, and are run at 
a speed of fifteen miles up the steepest grades 
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of the many hills. The extra speed generally 
made is refreshing to all, save perhaps drivers 
and conductors, who are unable to slack or halt 
their invisible teams in order to chat with fellow- 


drivers, or to spurt or loaf along according to’ 


their own or their horses’ momentary mood. This 
is one of the many little nuisances, so irritating 
to the hurried passenger, that electricity nips in 
the bud. There is not a city in the Union- where 
the old horse-cars are solid that the nuisance men- 
tioned is not also solid. Another good feature 
consequent upon the new locomotion is the marked 
decrease of the clattering, spattering, panting and 
suffering horses in the streets, a relief to the poor 
beasts and a glamour, so to say, of the new scien- 
tific facilities impending. Altogether the elec- 
tric effects, as displayed in Richmond’s streets, 
form a very suggestive study, and one is led to 
picture a very revolutionized spectacle in the 
broad American Union if dynamos be made to 
replace all manner of horse-motion, to the relief 
of big trafficking cities especially, where horses 
so crowd things and space is small for turning 
around. No one can look at the streets of this 
first electric-car-using city and fail to acknowledge 
that even in the South science is king, vice cot- 
ton. Electricity has greatly increased the street- 
car traffic, because there are many hills, and the 
new means of swiftly and surely ascending them 
are generally now availed of, whereas with teams 
frequently accustomed to balk, as was the case 
under the displaced system, pedestrians were not 
always inclined to run the risk of delay by riding. 
The overhead-wire system is admitted now to be 
a method of propulsion having great liabilities to 
danger ; but there have never been any deaths or 
accidents under its employment among the Rich- 
monders, and they express themselves as perfectly 
content to take all the risks. Moreover, their 
nerves, hardened by war and war’s alarums, are 
not easily shocked, and the new means of locomo- 
tion has taken such a firm hold on their affections 
that they virtually proclaim, with Hotspur, “’Tis 
dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to drink ; but 
out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety.” At any rate, they are fully decided to 
put up with the present advanced system until 
they get one still more advanced, or storage-bat- 
tery power, if it should be made practically avail- 
able. 

The battle-fields in the vicinity are easily access- 
ible to visiting strangers, who may be conveyed to 
them by vehicle, boat or rail. They are often in- 
spected as curiosities, and on many of them the 
earth-works and rifle-pits left by the combatants 
are still in a good state of preservation. The 
most attractive are Fair Oaks, to which the elec- 
tric road is soon to be extended ; Mechanicsville, 
Cold Harbor, Malvern Hill and Savage’s Station ; 


Fort Darling and the Crater, near Petersburg. 
Vast quantities of the débris of war, innumerable 
leaden balls, shells, muskets and bayonets, have 
been gathered from these localities, and sold by 
the people living round about, mostly as “old 
iron.” ‘These missiles, hurled in the fray, car- 
ried destruction, but as ‘‘old iron” they have 
returned bread and meat. 

The old appellation of Richmond as a city built 
on seven hills, like Rome, no longer answers to 
the plan of its greatly extended size. Natural 
growth has enlarged the lines of the municipal 
perspectives, and has seized upon the vantage- 
ground of other eminences, whose bases are 
planted at the falls of the river, to crown them 
with handsome residences and prospect parks. 
Some of these hills rise to a considerable height, 
Shockoe, for instance, being elevated over 200 
feet above the river-level, and thus pedestrians 
are compelled to do no little amount of climbing. 
Public and private improvements, the grading 
and leveling of lots and streets, have smoothed 
down, however, much of the primitive rolling 
landscape, and given to the residence portion the 
general character of high plateaus sloping to- 
ward the river ; immediately along which, stretch- 
ing for a couple of miles, lies the business quar- 
ter, rising compactly, tier on tier of solid blocks, 
to where foundation-stones are forty feet above 
the river-channel. The architecture of this busi- 
ness quarter is simple and unpretentious, like the 
store-signs, yet substantial and not altogether un- 
impressive, especially that of the old banking- 
houses with porticoes and columns in the pecul- 
iarly local style. One of the very few specimens 
in this country of the massive and severe form 
of ancient Egyptian architecture is to be seen in 
the exterior of the Medical College. The Post- 
office, lately reconstructed, is a solid, large and 
handsome structure adorning the business quar- 
ter ; but the public edifices are more remarkable 
for antiquity and associations than as types of 
superior architecture, though a few are of the 
finest modern construction. The old mansions 
of other days give distinction to a number of 
thoroughfares ; for instance, the house of Chief- 
justice Marshall, the war residences: of Jefferson 
Davis, of General Lee and others. <At the west 
end, the quarter fayored by the wealthy and well- 
to-do, who have beceme so after rising from the 
ranks of poverty since the war, are many homes 
showing the influence of recent fashions, and hay- 
ing, with surroundings of lawn and garden giving 
an agreeable appearance of spaciousness, a situa- 
tion superior to that of the older settled east 
end, and it is in this fashionable quarter that 
the handsomest buildings are to seen. Some of 
the newly enriched have spent over $100,000 on 
their new dwellings, and the money came out of 
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tobacco, manufactures and real-estate dealings, 
and uniformly they are men who started a quar- 
ter of a century ago without a cent in their pock- 
ets, but with brains, and indomitable pluck and 
a fair field, such as never had before existed any- 
where on Virginia soil. In walking through the 
streets of the new quarter, in the prolonged sec- 
tions of familiar avenues, even old residents are 
impressed with the general newness and strange- 
ness of aspect presented, so as almost to forget 
where they are, and to utterly fail to recognize 
their own city, the space known to them from 
childhood, and over which their youthful pranks 
were played. 
every old city in Europe that is now receiving 
adjuncts in the way of entirely modernized quar- 
ters, and in none more so than in Rome, which 
Italian architects have cut to pieces, to the dis- 
may of art-lovers. The new facilities of Rich- 
mond have only added to the great variety of 
enjovments which the favored locality and its 
refined people have at their command. The 
genial climate is a constant invitation to out- 
door exercise, and so there is always 4 good deal 
of walking, riding and driving; and in the so- 
cial festivities, parks, drive-ways and scenic sur- 
roundings, the attractions of the Capitol, the 
memorials of patriotism, devotion and valor, the 
relics of three wars and of the “ancient régime,” 
are found abundant sources of delight for both 
citizens and visitors. 

The public-school system of Virginia, which was 
only of late years started, has been chiefly elabo- 
rated and given greatest scope in Richmond, the 
seat of densest population. The organization, 
classification and courses in the schools are on a 
similar plan of those of other cities of the Union. 
The city school-property is valued at half a mill- 
ion dollars, with 12,000 pupils enrolled, nearly 
one-half negroes, for the latter never fail to avail 
themselves of the schooling facilities, afforded 
only at the expense of the white tax-payers, 
whereas the white children are in large numbers 
sent to private schools as well, and there are no 
pivate negro schools. The character of the va- 
rious private schools and institutes, drawing pu- 
pils from other States, especially of the South, 
are superior to the public schools, good as these 
are; among the higher institutions are William 
and Mary College, Medical College, Richmond 
College, Female Institute, Monte Maria Academy 
of the Visitation, St. Mary’s Institute, McGuires’, 
Powell’s, Merrill’s, and other high schools, of 
which the list is long. In these high private 
schools pupils are prepared for the Lexington 
Military Institute and for graduation at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, founded by Jefferson at Char- 
lottesville, and which has now become a model 
university. The highest aim of the Virginia 


This is more or less the case in | 
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student is to graduate at “the University,” and 
whenever he does graduate it is at the one which 
was Mr. Jefferson’s pet. Attention being nowa- 
days given to business education, there are se - 
eral commercial schools flourishing in Richmond, 
and a college of telegraphy and stenography, the 
only one of importance to be found in the South. 
The patronage of these business colleges is chiefly 
from the city and the counties of the State, and as 
the knowledge imparted is of the most practical 
business principles, the graduates have been uni- 
formly successful in obtaining employment in a 
section where a first-class business education is at 
a premium and leads to rapid fortune. 

Some of Richmond’s artists have achieved con- 
siderable reputation in portraying the battles and 


| scenes of the late war, in which they were either 


personally engaged or saw so vividiy presented 
close at hand. Elder’s paintings of battles, espe- 
cially of the “Crater,” purchased by General 
Mahone, who was the hero of that fight, are full 
of spirit and realistic coloring gathered on the 
field, the best yet painted; also his ‘‘ Custer’s 
Last Charge” is highly meritorious, and his por- 
traits of Southern leaders, from life, are valuable. 
He recently went to Beauvoir, La., and painted 
the portrait of Jeff. Davis, and while there was 
seized with paralysis, which disabled him from 
further prosecuting his profession. W. L.Shep- 
pard, another of Richmond’s artists, has been 
very successful in sketching on canvas the skir- 
mish, march and camp-life of the war, in which 
he took part as an artillery officer; he is also a 
rarely good designer of book and periodical illus- 
trations, and in this line enjoys quite an extensive 
reputation. Valentine, a local sculptor, has em- 
ployed his chisel on war characters and subjects. 
Other Richmond artists have touched on the por- 
trayal of the old-time negro and this overdone 
*‘life” specialty, but not to a large extent, as the 
line is too familiar in Virginia to be a novelty or 
pleasing. 

Once renowned for its newspapers, in the days 
when ‘‘ Old Father Ritchie,” from his tripod of 
the Lnquirer, ruled the Democratic party of the 
State with a sharp pen, the city has now only 
three small newspapers, which are not abreast 
with its general progress or that of the State, 
chiefly because they do not receive sufficient pat- 
ronage, owing to the overnumerousness of the 
negro population, and the fact that the citizens 
are too closely absorbed in business to interest 
themselves much in politics. Besides, Richmond- 
ers confess that they have had enough of politics ; 
in the palmy political days of the past they had a 
big dose ; and, moreover, the war served as an 
extinguisher of like claims and aspirations. The 
Dispatch is the oldest, having been founded in 
1850, and the leading paper, being now published 
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by a stock company, which in itself is indicative | Quaker Penn, Essex ; Lord Culpepper, in coat of 
of the changed state of the press at Richmond, | mail; Pocahontas and Black Hawk; Jefferson, 
where formerly individuality was synonymous | Knox and Lafayette; Washington, his family 


with each newspaper that saw the light of day. 
The Times is also a stock-company paper, and the 
State is a small evening sheet, with hardly any 
claim advanced by itself to be a newspaper. Both 
the city and State would be enormously benefited 
by a good, live, modern newspaper, and as the 
local circumstances grow more propitious, a fine 
field will be offered for the starting of one. The 
littérateurs that flourished at Richmond before 
the war have either departed life or moved to 
other cities. Bagby, Cooke, Wynne, Thompson, 
are dead ; Pryor and Marion Harland have settled 
in New York; and only Thomas Nelson Page 
maintains now the city’s rank to literary author- 
ship, Amélie Rives being an Albemarler. 

The Virginia Historical Society, of which 
Chief-justice Marshall was the first Presicent, is 
domiciled in a club, the ‘“‘ Westmoreland,” and 
club-life is rather a prevailing feature, as there 
are many of them devoted to pleasant concourse 
and relaxation and relief from “the cares that 
infest the day.” The Historical Society was or- 
ganized in 1831, and has been steadily maintained 
ever since, despite the war, with its rare archives 
and collections preserved. In these are memo- 
rials, portraits, manuscripts (charmingly antique 
for this new land), relating to the colonial epoch. 
Here one may see the features of doughty Francis 
Drake, gallant Walter Raleigh, Queen Bess, the 
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and friends and generals; the characterful faces 
of fearless Patrick Henry and Randolph of Roa- 
noke ; Governors of the colony, in wigs, laces and 
ruffles ; chieftains of the war, in civil and military 
garb; and many other paintings, statues, maps, 
records and queer relics. The collection is com- 
plete and well arranged, under the custodian- 
ship of Secretary Brock, the most learned geneal- 
ogist in a State where genealogy is made a cult- 
ure, and where so many are well posted in regard 
to their ancestors, and the ancestors of others 
besides. The Secretary is well adapted to 
exercising the functions of his high charge, 


as his tastes have always been literary, and 
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he has been a studious statistician from the anti- 
quarian point of view. His archeological and 
genealogical delvings have been deep, and his work 
amounts to a big mass, which he keeps around 
him well in hand, ready to turn to at a moment’s 
eall or notice. 
Virginia ”“— the “F. F. V.s’—down in regular 
ledgers, properly classified, indexed and labeled, 
and there are no family intricacies connected with 
the genealogical order from the present day back 


He has all the “first families of | 


so named because it was faithful to English roy- 
alty in the times when Oliver Cromwell tried to 
break its loyalty. 


THE PRESENT GERMAN EMPIRE. 


THE proclamation declaring the foundation of 
the restored German Empire was made on Janu- 
ary Ist, 1871, and on the 18th, William, King of 
Prussia, was saluted as Emperor of Germany, in 
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to Jamestown, and even beyond, that he cannot 
settle in short order by consulting his ledgers and 
other books and registers of reference, in which 
there are no missing links. His stores of knowl- 
edge have been diligently, zealously and originally 
sought, and have also unbiddenly been sent to 
him from all quarters, and his mine is equally 
drawn upon from all directions by all manner of 
persons. His reputation in his line is so thor- 
oughly well deserved, that his say passes as good 
genealogical law throughout the Old Dominion, 


the Palace of Versailles, by the representatives of 
the States of Germany. ‘The first Diet of the 
Empire assembled at Berlin on March 21st, 1871. 
The present German Empire comprises twenty- 
six States. Of these, twenty-two are monarchical 
and three (Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck) are 
republican. One (Elsass- Lothringen, or Alsace- 
Lorraine) is an Imperial province under the soy- 
ereignty of the German Empire. ‘The other 
States of the Empire are kingdoms, grand duchies 
and duchies. 
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LOOKING FORWARD. 
By LuranA W. SHELDON. 


Coup we but glance the future o’er, 
Its hidden depths unveil, 

Look on the blessings safe in store, 
Whose mercies never fail— 

Could we but see the happiness 
A new year seeks to give 

Our daily lives, to cheer and bless, 
How gladly would we live! 


Could we behold the grief and care, 
The painful toil and strife 

Allotted as our rightful share 
In each new year of life— 

Could we anticipate the thorns 
That in our pathway lie, 

Before another morning dawns 
How gladly would we die! 


Yet, innocent of each, we grope 
With blind persistence on, 
Upheld by patient faith and hope, 

Each daily duty won ; 

A future’s burdens unconcealed 
Our faltering hearts benumb, 
While sorrows one by one revealed 
Are conquered as they come. 


HOW TO FAIL IN LITERATURE. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG, upon the principle which 
makes so many of us teachers who have no per- 
sonal experience of the subject we propose to 
teach, has been lecturing upon ‘“‘Ilow Not to 
Succeed in Literature.” He has given some ad- 
mirable recipes to the volunteer contributor for 
almost certain failure, but one first-rate recom- 
mendation he has left out. In addressing a mag- 
ezine editor, it will never do, of course, to be 
overmodest ; while, on the other hand, a too 
great confidence is to be avoided, so that a mid- 
dle course, of which the following is an example, 
is a very favorite one: ‘‘I do not pretend to be 
a person of exceptional genius, but I venture to 
think that the inclosed contribution will be 
found at least up to the average of the articles 
in your magazine.” This rarely indeed fails to 
displease ; but if you say ‘your mag.” (instead 
of ‘‘ your magazine”), failure may be said to be 
insured. 

Editors will thoroughly indorse most of what 
Mr. Lang says, especially the last part about the 
author who calls to ‘‘see about” the review of 
his book : He who would fail could not begin too 
early to neglect his edueation, and must on no 
account observe life and literature. To cultivate 
a bad handwriting was an elementary precaution 
often overlooked. Those who would court disas- 
ter should be as ignorant and as reckless as pos- 
sible. As a matter of style, they should always 
place adverbs after the word ‘ to,” as ‘“‘ Hubert 
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was determined to energetically refuse to entan- 
gle himself with such ;” and should use more ad- 
jectives than words of all other derominations put 
together. They should also hunt for odd terms, 
as ‘‘a beetling nose,” and should have startling 
descriptions, a3 ‘the sun sank in a caldron of 
deathly chaos.” Unusual terms should be put 
where they would cause the reader the most sur- 
prise —as, for instance, trees around a man’s 
house might be called his ‘‘ domestic boscage.”” 
‘« Fictional,” for ‘‘ fictitious,” was to be distinctly 
recommended ; ‘‘all the time” might be em- 
ployed for “always,” “‘ back of ” for ‘* behind,” 
and ‘‘do like he did” for ‘do as he did.” Re- 
versing Cesar’s advice, it might be said that he 
who would fail must avoid simplicity like a sunken 
reef. A young author wrote generally for money, 
or from vanity, or to astonish his family—which 
he never succeeded in doing—or from mere weari- 
ness of unemployed hours. The last cause seemed 
to be an infallible reason for failure; he who 
would fail could not begin better than by having 
nothing to say. It was an excellent plan to no- 
tice nothing, to take everything in the lump ; to 
go through the world with eyes and ears shut, 
and then to embody the results in a novel or a 
poem. <A young writer turned eagerly to verse, 
and his favorite authors sang of disappointment 
and gloom. Mr. Lang here said that, not liking 
to quote verses of other people’s, he had written 
a few poems himself, to show distinctly how not 
to do it. A good way to disgust an editor or a 
publisher was to begin with the word “only,” 
which might also serve for a heading, as : 


“* ONLY. 


‘* Only a spark of an ember, 

Only a leaf on a tree, 

Only the days we remember, 
Only the days without thee, 

Only the flow’r that thou worest, 
Only the books that we read, 

Onty that night in the forest, 
Only a dream of the dead, 

Only the troth that was broken, 
Only the heart that is lonely, 

Only the sign and the token 
That sigh in the saying of ‘ Only!” 


Another of Mr. Lang’s specimen poems began : 


‘““When the sombre night is dumb, 
Hush’d the loud chrysanthemum, 
Sister, sleep! 
‘Sleep!’ the lissom lily saith.” 


This sort of thing was a certain way of coming to 
grief in literature ; but, he added, a man might. 
perhaps, do very well in an undistinguished way 
by writing such lines for the sister art of music. 
Alliteration was a splendid means of failure, and 
imitation was to be urged on young authors as 
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leading to the greatest possible maximum of fail- | 


unre all round. Mr. Lang geve many other pieces 
of advice to authors how not to get their books 
published, but admitted that they might, in spite 
of all efforts to the contrary, get into print, and 
then he instructed them how not to get reviewed. 
One plan was to write to a critic to endeavor to 
induce him to give a favorable and an unfair 
judgment by reminding him that the author once 
met him somewhere. Young authors would not 


believe in the honesty of critics, but, while hold- | 


ing that everything in reviewing was done by 
bribery and corruption, they never offered the 
critics a guid pro quo. A writer who wished to 
fail with an editor should always insist on seeing 
him and wasting his timc—a thing that an editor 


most hated, unless his visitcr was young and beau- | 


tiful. In conclusion, Mr. Lang said that if writ- 
ers really wished to succeed, they might turn his 
advice outside in, and give the same attention to 
literature that was required for success in other 
arts. 


MARKET-PLACE AT RIO JANEIRO. 
By S. T.. 

BeEsIDE the principal quay of the Italian-like 
port a large open space extends a considerable 
distance, which in the early morning hours pre- 
sents one of the most picturesque scenes in the 
world, one for which, if regarded only as a study 
of color, an artist would require the rainbow on 
his palette! It faces the beautiful Bay of Rio, 
and has for a background tall houses brightly 
painted with gaudy frescoes, Jtalian - fashion— 
albergi trattorte—ond open shops all mixed up to- 
gether. The bay in front, as every one knows, 
is one of the most magnificent in either hemi- 
sphere, Naples and Sydney alone worthily con- 
tending with it for the palm of loveliness. 

The mist lies heavily on the picturesque curve 
of the Corcovado, proudly growing immediately 
behind the city, and on the flat-topped Gavea. 
Long after the day dawns, the peaks of the dis- 
tant Organ Mountains, towering to a height of 
8,000 feet, are still hidden from view, while the 
weird Pao da Assucar (Sugarloaf), which stands 
sentinel at the entrance of the harbor, is dimly 
seen through a mantle of silver-green. As the 
sun climbs above the low-lying mists, its first 
gleams fall on the overhanging terrace’ of houses 
above the town, and then sparkle on the wet 
rocks of Forts Lagé and Santa Cruz, and spreads 
in silvery ripples across the calm expanse of the 
great bay extending ten or twelve miles between 
mountains covered with the richest verdure, re- 
vealing along its shores handsome chicaras, or 
country houses, surrounded with palms, and fairy 
isles, well wooded and inhabited, checkering the 


surface, and helping to make up one of the fair- 
est scenes upon which the eye can rest. 

Soon the brightness becomes dazzling, and the 
day begins in earnest. Fishing-boats, laden with 
their cargoes, sparkling and flashing in the bright , 
sun, and others laden with strange fruit, crowd 
the quays. Boats from the numerous ships-of- 
war, and merchantmen bearing the flags of all 
nations (conspicuous among them the Stars and 
Stripes), shoot across the bay, and you alight 
at the market-steps amidst a babel of sounds. 
Portuguese fish-venders, fruit-sellers, and fat 
negresses in gay turbans, with bare shoulders like 
the bronze busts in the Uffizi Galleries, and with 
the same smooth, burnished sheen of dark metal- 
lic Instre, jostle each other in their eager haste. 
Some cf them have fine laughing cyes, and teeth 
of dazzling whiteness. Piles of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, sugar-canc, bananas, dates, passion - fruit 
and oranges cover the quays. A mingled incense 
of cigarriti, fish and other indescribable odors 
greets another of the senses—perhaps the most 
sensitive one. [3lacks—slaves no longer —hurry 
along with huge burdens. Some of them are 
remarkable for their fine physique, their lithe, 
erect forms, well- poised heads, and carefully 
dressed and frizzled hair. The trade in ‘‘ ebony,” 
as it was called, has so long ceased that all these 
were born in Brazil. Most of those seen in the 
streets of Rio have long been free. It was in the 
coffee fazendas up-country that the slave popula- 
tion had been chiefly employed. 

Nowhere else, except in the Piazza del Erbe at 
Verona, or about the Rialto of Venice in the early 
morning, when the market-boats, deep-laden with 
rich fruit, flock to the quays, can anything so 
wonderful in color be seen—the purple of the 
grapes and figs, the scarlet gourds, the crimson 
fish - baskets, prawns ten inches long, fish un- 
known, and tropical edibles which are unnama- 
ble, in endless profusion. Citizens, priests, Sis- 
ters of Mercy, etc., are everywhere ; and Brazil- 
ian matrons, each attended by a female black with 
frizzled hair, wearing a cotton gown, and bearing 
a market- basket, are seen making bargains, or 
departing cityward with a stately carriage quite 
Spanish in its profound dignity. Portuguese 
everywhere is the Zingua heard, though now and 
again we hear the soft vowel sounds and charm- 
ing diminuendos of pure Italian. 

“Sunset colors” are the every-day hues of Bra- 
zil, and the living things also exposed for sale 
testify this on every side. Birds with brilliant 
plumage, flamingoes, the black and yellow torcha, 
with its pretty ways, the smaller humming-birds, 
and birds displaying beautiful metallic hues ; 
marmosets and lion-faced monkeys, and every- 
where playing amidst them little negro children 
in the scantiest attire, and negroes of jet-black 
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hue, forming no inconsiderable feature in the | 
scheme of color. Numberless birds are used only 
for the inimitable imitations of flowers for which 
the fashionable Rue do Ouvider is famous. 
Lovely camellias and other rare flowers are imi- 
tated with perfect skill, every petal and shade 
being matched from the breast or throat of a 
humming-bird. 


mT Te eat I f NT — ‘a ae cath 


Long before noon the market is over, and the 
busy crowd dispersed. Rio is just within the 
tropics, and after 9 A. M. the heat becomes in- 
tolerable. Mules quickly convey the contadine 
through suburbs lined for miles with the hand- 
some chicaras of the wealthier classes, each stand- 
ing in its own grounds. And then beyond, 
through roads crowded with tropical vegetation, 


RICHMOND.— THE LEE MONUMENT, WITH MERCIE’S STATUE, IN PROCESS OF ERECTION, AT RICHMOND, VA. 
SEE PAGE 337. 


Crowds of mules abound, for mules are in uni- 
versal request ; the adjacent streets are traversed 
by tram-cars, all drawn by mules ; they rush down 
one narrow street and up another on single rails, 
like fire-flies ; even the State carriages are drawn 
by mules, and the whole traffic of a city contain- 
ing 500,000 inhabitants is carried entirely by 
mules. 


trees hung with orchids, lianas, and strange par- 
asites, aloe-trees, the wild spreading fig, and 
masses of daturias filling the air with the sweet- 
ness of their long white bells, amidst all which 
sport pink and white feathered insects, humming- 
birds and blue butterflies—a dream of color which 
will make other skies seem leaden, and other 
flowers pale and sombre in comparison. 
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‘* SHE STEPPED FORWARD AND BENT OVER HIM, AND THE FACE UPON THE PILLOW WAS SCARCELY WHITER 


THAN HER OWN. 


‘po YOU KNOW ME?’ SHE ASKED.” 


LISABEL CRAY’S PUNISHMENT. 


}. 
By FRANCES HopGson BURNETT. 


«* Don’t tread on my train, Laurence, and don’t 
look unamiable, because Sir Archibald is staring 
at you, and, of course, he knows we are quarrel- 
ing, as we always are.” 

Miss Cray leaned upon the stone balustrade of 
the balcony, but did not look her companion in 
the face. 

Laurence Darrel stood a few paces from her, 
his eyes fixed steadily upon her, a perfect rage of 
suppressed fire in his face. 

Four years ago, when this now dazzling creat- 
ure had come to her patron’s house, an awkward, 
neglected school-girl, he had been all in all to her ; 
and now, in her newly found power and triumph, 
she was going to cast him aside as she would have 
done a worthless trinket or a half-worn glove. 

‘Pah !” he said ; ‘‘ how well you play the trai- 
tress! You must have been born to it, my angel. 
You know what I brought you here to say—you 
knew from the first moment. Iam going away 
to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” said Lisabel Cray, serenely ; ‘‘ of course 
I know that—to those coal mines of Sir Archi- 
bald’s. How very disagreeable! Right in the 
middle of so warm weather, too. How long are 
you going to stay ?” 

Vol. XXIX., No. 3—23. 


«Forever !” was the sudden and passionate an- 
swer. 

She looked up at him, lifting her large wine-dark 
eyes slowly, and then looked down again at the 
flowers upon the terraced beds below. For a mo- 
ment it appeared almost as though she was going 
to say something worthy of her womanhood ; but 
when she broke the brief silence, her speech was 
a terribly frivolous one. 

‘*My dear Laurence,” she said, with compla- 
cent serenity, ‘why will you insist on being so 
vehement, when you know Sir Archibald is listen- 
ing ?, I thought we settled this affair yesterday.” 

‘* Settled it !”’ he echoed. “Is it a matter easily 
settled ? It is not cettled. Lisabel——” 

“Sir Archibald is becoming interested,” she 
interrupted. ‘‘ And you are standing on my train, 
Laurence, and this is positively the last dress I 
can buy this month, for my quarter’s allowance is 
spent ,twice over, and Sir Archibald is getting 
stingier every day.” 

**You are terribly afraid of Sir Archibald,” 
Darrel sneered. ‘‘Is it Sir Archibald who is to 
take my place, Lis ?” 

She laughed outright, a delicious, round-toned, 
full-sounding laugh. 
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““There !” she said ; ‘‘now you are sensible. 
But it is not Sir Archibald; it is not anybody 
yet, Laurence.” 

“¢ Then you might have given me longer grace,” 
he answered. ‘I was not tired, if you were.” 

She drew a half sigh. 

“‘Did I say I was tired ?” she asked, more 
gently than she had spoken before. ‘‘I think 
not, Laurence.” 

““You were not tired once,” he answered— 
“you were not tired two years ago; but Sir Arch- 
ibald had not discovered then that his pebble was 
a diamond in the rough. Do you remember the 
long, dreary dinner-parties, Lisabel, when your 
dresses were too short, and your arms too long, 
and when Sir Archibald said that you were 
‘gauche,’ and wished that your father hadn’t died, 
or had left you to some one else as a charity 
charge ? Those were the days when my humble 
star was in the ascendant.” 

She laughed again as complacently as ever. 

““Remember it! Would it be possible for me 
to forget it ? It is because I remember it so well 
that I have decided that it will not do to face it 
again ; it is because I remember it that I am sell- 
ing my birthright for a mess of pottage, as you so 
eloquently expressed it a few days ago. The fact 
is, I must have the pottage. My dear Laurence” 
—lightly —‘‘ have you any idea what this dress 
cost ?” 

“* Not the least.” 

“‘T thought not ”— with a half-pitying, half- 
tolerant shake of the head —‘‘and so I won’t tell 
you; but if you take into consideration the fact 
that there are twenty others quite as costly in my 
wardrobe up-stairs, you may possibly imagine how 
many hundreds, or thousands, per annum it takes 
to gain credit for the unexceptionable taste which 
Sir Archibald says is my only redeeming point. I 
could not dispense with one of the articles in 
question, Laurence ; and, with all your amiability 
and admiration for my unworthy self, how many 
bank-notes could you afford to put into my purse 
every quarter-day to buy Mechlin like this ?’— 
touching the lace at her white, well-turned throat 
—‘‘ or rubies like these ?”’— holding up her ringed 
hand. ‘‘ My dear Laurence (you see I can’t quite 
overcome the old habit), it won’t do—it really 
won't.” 

Laurence Darrel’s dark-skinned face turned a 
shade paler. 

“You are jesting,” he said, hoarsely. ** You 
have jested so often, that I have lost faith in your 
most serious words. You cannot mean what you 
are saying. Our petty quarrels have not ended in 
this.” 

Lisabel turned her face away, and looked out at 
the huge oaks standing silent and majestic in the 
sunshine of the old park. Then she turned to 


her lover again, and her face was a shade paler, 
also. 

**It is not the quarrels,” she said. “It is stern 
necessity.” 

** And you are in earnest ?” 

‘For once, yes. I meant what I said yester- 
day, and to-day I mean it more than ever. I will 
not say that we are unsuited to each other, be- 
cause that would be ridiculous, and transparent. 
If we had had the good fortune to be rich we 
should have been very happy, I have no doubt. 
We are simply unfortunate enough to be tco 
poor.” 

Understanding her nonchalant daring. even as 
thoroughly as he did, Laurence Darrel was, for 
the moment, almost thunderstruck. He was in- 
nately better as 2 man than Lisabel Cray was as a 
woman; and from the first, when he. 2 modest 
young journalist guest at her patron’s house, had 
pitied her as a shy, awkward school-girl, he had 
lavished upon her a tenderness she was simply 
incapable of returning. 

“‘T have been a dull fool not to understand this 
before,” he said, fiercely. ‘‘I have been the dull- 
est of fools ; but I am noi the first of the species, 
and shell not be the last. Men have been fools 
before, and will be again, as long as there are 
women to lead them to a fool’s paradise.” 

Lisabel smiled serenely. 

‘Isn’t this a little out of place ?” che said— 
‘*this quarreling, I mean. If we were married, or 
engaged, of course we should be expected to 
quarrel; but, under existing circumstances, do 
you know, it really appears to me to be a great 
waste of words, and a trifie absurd into the bar- 
gain. Besides, as I have told you severs! times, 
Sir Archibald is watching, and you look excited.” 

Darrel drew closer to her side, a spark of malig- 
nant fire in his eyes. Ho knew how to touch 
her. 

«Sir Archibald is watching us, is he *” he said, 
savagely, ‘*I wonder if Sir Archibald ever saw 
me kiss you, Lisabel ? J have kissed vou often 
enough before, and us this is my farewell. I sup- 
pose J may kiss you now.” 

And before she cculd speak, he had thrown one 
arm about her waist, and kissed her twice. 

‘* They are the last,” he said, grimly. 

Another woman might have been crushed and 
humiliated bitterly, but in the midst of her agi- 
tation and pain, Lisabel Cray was quite conscious 
of Sir Archibald Redmond, who, in the room be- 
yond, was pretending to drink his after-dinner 
port with nonchalance. But there was a touch of 
womanhood in her careless, worldly heart, for all 
its shallowness, and now it leaped out in defiance 
of her. 

** Laurence,” she said, *¢ you are horribly cruel !” 
and as she turned away and left him, her hands 
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were trembling so nervously, that, before she had 
crossed the room within, she dropped her book, 
and her patron, turning in his easy-chair to look 
at her, saw that there were tears in her eyes. 

There was no other farewell between the two. 
Though they must unavoidably meet again and 
again, their youthful romance was ended here 
with these few angry and light-sounding speeches. 

Lisabel went to her room, and Darrel came 
back into the parlor to listen to Sir Archibald’s 
stiff, pretentious discussions, for Sir Archibald 
Redmond was his patron also. In conjunction 
with his literary labors, he held under that gen- 
tleman a nondescript position as agent and secre- 
tary, and just now Sir Archibald was deeply in- 
terested in some valuable coal mines he had 
epened upon one of his estates. The fact was, 
Sir Archibald’s coal mines were his hobby. There 
were coal mines here at Borrodaile, and Laurence 
had occasional business to perform in connection 
with them. He was going to the other mines to- 
morrow, and, accordingly, was constrained to 
listen calmly to his employer’s directions, while 
his brain was on fire and his pulse beating like a 
trip-hammer. It was evening before he left the 
house, for Sir Archibald was even more than usu- 
ally pompously precise, but he had seen noth- 
ing more of Lisabel. 

In fact, Miss Cray did not come down-stairs 
again until some time after his departure, and 
when she made her appearance at last, Sir Archi- 
Lald’s small stock of patience was quite exhausted. 
It was one of her duties to read to him in the 
evening, and her want of punctuality was a hei- 
nous crime in her patron’s eyes when it interfered 
with his whims. The moment the door opened, 
he turned toward her, peevishly. Ile was as im- 
patient of delay as the weakest of irritable women. 

She came forward, and, drawing forth her 
watch, held it out to him, with a radiant ‘nsouw- 
ciance to which her pallor gave the lie. 

‘*You have been waiting twenty minutes,” she 
said, ** while I have been discussing the respective 
merits of preserved quinces and candied apricots 
with your housekeeper.” 

He brightened at once, as he generally did un- 
der her influence, his irritation overcome by her 
good-natured serenity. 

She drew a chair near a dainty inlaid work- 
table, and took up a pamphlet and began to turn 
the leaves slowly. For a few moments Sir Archi- 
bald watched her in silence. He was not a hand- 
some man himself, and it is possible that his own 
lack of personal attractions made him all the 
more sensitive to personal beauty in others. In 
his rich, large-patterned dressing-gown, his thin, 
undersized figure looked more effeminate than it 
really was; his face was irritable, finical and 
weak ; all his shallow pride and conceit expressed 
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itself in the stiff punctiliousness of his manner. 
He regarded the tall, rounded figure before him 
with a curious, self-satisfied appreciation of its 
loveliness. At length he coughed, expressively. 

* Darrel leaves to-morrow.” 

Lisabel turned a fresh page, complacently. 

** Ah, indeed,” she said, with innocent calm- 
ness. ‘* And the coal mines ?” 

‘*The coal mines are in excellent condition,” 
replied Sir Archibald, *‘and promise to render 
Hibblethwaite invaluable as an estate. But that 
is not what I wished to say. Darrel tells me that 
—that your engagement is broken.” 

His manner surprised her; it startled her into 
a train of thonght toward which her wildest 
dreams had never led her. Her heart gave a de- 
lirious throb, half fear, half exultation. She 
could not trust herself to look up as she made 
her reply. 

“Mr. Darrel spoke truly,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘**1l thought it best that the engagement 
should be broken—best for both of us. We were 
very young when we entered into it, and for some 
time, I think, we have both felt that we had made 
a mistake.” 

“You are quite right, Lisabel,” he said — 
“‘quite right, of course. These boy-and-girl en- 
gagements are seldom of any ultimate importance, 
and—and I think your decision a very sensible 
and correct one.” 

‘Shall I go on with the treatise ?” Lisabel 
asked, softly, breaking the awkward little silence 
that followed. 

“‘ Not—not if you are tired of it,” her patron 
replied, with awkward gallantry. ‘‘ Choose some- 
thing else.” 

“Tam not tired of it,” she said, hypocritically. 
“*T was very much interested, and, with your per- 
mission, I will finish it.” 

The fact was, this same treatise had bored her 
to the verge of distraction; and even as she 
spoke she had a repressed enjoyment of her own 
mendacity. 

Sir Archibald was one of her standing jokes, 
and in her good-humored, high-handed fashion 
she had satirized him unscrupulously a thousand 
times. Gratitude, you will observe, was not one 
of her characteristics. : 

‘« Besides,” she had said to Darrel, ‘‘ what have 
I to be grateful for? He took me because he 
could not help it, and snubbed me as long as I 
was of no use to him. If I had red hair and high 
shoulders he would snub me now; but I have not, 
you see. Bah! it is the way of the world, and I 
am of the world.” 

There had been a certain flavor of forlorn ro- 
mance in her life, and when she had come to the 
Redmond establishment, she had made her ap- 
pearance the tallest of ungainly, shabby school- 
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girls, and Sir Archibald had at first tolerated her | awkward young creature common charity com- 
with a stiff resenting of her awkward shyness. | pelled him to protect, but the face she turned 
But a year later, meeting her one day upon the | over her shoulder when he spoke to her suggested 
staircase, as she was going to her room after a | a novel train of thought. 


WHERE THE BROOK LEAVES THE FOREST. 


walk with Laurence Darrel, whom she had en-| From that time Lisabel’s life was a changed 
countered by chance, he looked at her big, hand- | one. People who had slighted or patronized her 
some eyes and supple form, and was roused to a | began to court her attention, and in a very short 
sudden recognition of the rare change in her. | time she learned to understand the significance 
He had never thought of her before, unless as an | of the change, and, being adaptable enough, she 
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took up her sceptre and wielded it with right 
royal daring. 

In time she ruled Sir Archibald with a credit- 
able diplomacy truly astonishing. 


So it was that this evening Lisabel Cray bent 


herself to the task of pleasing as she rarely did. 
There was a zest of amused curiosity in it which 
gave it a novel interest. She was trying her 
power, and she brought to bear upon this elderly, 
self-conscious, worn-out aristocrat every weapon 
in her armament. 

When she finished the treatise, and laid it aside 
to listen to his pompous thanks, she could have 
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laughed in his face at the thought of how she was 
reading him. In the whimsical excitement, she 
forgot Darrel, his bitter reproaches, and the half 
remorse his fierce kisses had brought to her. She 
was calculating every inch of vantage-ground to 
be gained. She did not pause to ask herself what 
the victory would entail upon her ; she only con- 
sidered the victory in the abstract. 

And she was not disappointed. Sir Archibald 
became, after a ceremonious fashion, almost jubi- 
lant. He found himself making speeches that 
were comparatively brilliant, and accordingly felt 
gracious. Lisabel’s presence pleased him, and 
her occasional deferential remarks fouched his 
vanity. 

On retiring for the night, he kissed her hand 


HOW HALF-MOON KILLED HIS FIRST ELK. 


graciously ; but if he could have seen her fair, 
nonchalant face when the door had closed upon 
him, he might have repented his gallantry. 
But, notwithstanding all this, I cannot truth- 
fully say that she slept very easily that night. 
She was a woman, after all, if only an indifferent 
one. Her calculations and her foibles were as 
physically natural to her as her superior form and 
sleepy, velvet eyes. She had been born with 
them, and circumstances had developed their 
strength. Perhaps some ancestors had handed 
them down to her through two or three genera- 
tions, for certainly she was as constitutionally 
worldly and deficient as she was constitutionally 
indolent and lavish. With twenty thousand a 
year she would have made Laurence Darrel the 
best and most tactful of wives —ready-witted, 
graceful, serene; but, without the twenty thou- 
sand, it did not occur to her that love and faith 
might take the place of lavishness and luxury. 
But Lisabel did not sleep easily to-night ; she 
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remembered the sudden, passionate kisses and bit- 
ter words, with an indescribable sense of wretched 
discomfort, when she was alone—a feeling which 
was, perhaps, for the time almost as intense as a 
better woman might have experienced. 

‘They are the last,” he had said, and the 
words had struck her with a vague foreboding. 
There had been a time when her love for Lau- 
rence had been the one glow of happiness in her 
life ; but that had been when, through long, mis- 
erable dinner-parties, she had been so wretchedly 
conscious of her shabby dresses and her ignorance 
of etiquette. Darrel had taken pity on her then, 
and rescued her from her ignominious misery with 
such little attentions as some men know well how 
to bestow delicately and with generous chivalry. 

He had been a hero and a god in her eyes, and 
when the odd friendship had ripened into some- 
thing deeper, and he had told her that he loved 
her, the delicious whirl of bewilderment and ex- 
citement had seemed like a dream to her, and it 
had ended at last in the boy-and-girl engagement 
of which Sir Archibald had spoken so loftily. 

She half Jaughed, half sobbed, as she thought 
of the first night of their engagement, ‘and how 
she had kissed her poor little garnet ring, and 
slept with her cheek upon it, and stared in the 
mirror at her carmine cheeks and big, glowing 
eyes, wondering if it was true that she was grow- 
ing beautiful, indeed. But that was over ages 
ago, it seemed, and now she was on the verge of 
placing beyond the pale of possibility any return 
to the girlish dream. 

But if her night was a sleepless one, there were 
few traces of sleeplessness on her face the next 
morning. The sunlight brought her fresh spirit 
and forgetfulness, and she went down into the 
breakfast-parlor to pour out Sir Archibald’s choc- 
olate, looking wonderfully fresh. 

She came into the room with a red musk-rose 
in her hair, and a tint on her cheeks scarce less 
bright than its petals—one of the great dashes of 
marvelous color peculiar to her—her large, di- 
vinely molded white arms and shoulders showing 
through the diaphanous folds of her vaporous 
white wrapper. 

Sir Archibald’s thin, elderly face told its own 
story. He could not drink his chocolate, and 
trifled with the delicate little game pd/é on his 
plate ; but Lisabel drank her chocolate serenely, 
and enjoyed the repast with a cool fortitude quite 
her own. 

She had an extravagant fancy that, under some 
circumstances, she would really have liked her 
absent lover to hear her patron propose to her, if 
he was going to propose. She had laughed at his 
pompous conceit so often and so mercilessly, 
merely for the sake of hearing Darrel protest 
against it. 
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But at last Sir Archibald arose and left his 
chocolate, in despair. There was a gorgeous an- 
tique ring upon his little finger, and he drew it 
off, and came to his protégée’s side. 

‘* My dear Lisabel,” he said, coloring, and hesi- 
tating nervously, ‘‘ I—will you—may I ask you to 
accept this ring ?” 

The dear Lisabel dropped her white eyelids 
with becoming demureness, and then, suddenly 
recollecting that he had only asked her to accept 
the ring, raised them again. 

““Ah, my dear sir,” she said, pathetically, 
“how generous you always are! How can I 
thank i 

“Stay !’ said Sir Archibald. ‘* Do you under- 
stand me? If you accept the ring, you accept me 
also.” 

A faint thrill passed through the fair diplo- 
matist’s heart. ! How much 


Poor Laurence ! 
handsomer this ring was than the poor little 
garnet -set circlet she had prized so highly in 
her more inexperienced days! Then she held 
out her divinely white hand. 

“‘T will take the ring,” she said, softly ; but her 
elderly lover had barely slipped it upon her finger 
before a sudden, muffled roar of deafening sound 
shook the house to its foundations, and made her 
start from her seat, cheeks and lips bloodless with 
horror. 

“ Great God !” cried Sir Archibald ; ‘* what is 
that ?” 

** Tt is the mines !”— the words broke from her 
white lips like the ghosts of sound. ‘‘I have 
heard it once before. Oh, Heaven, be merci- 
ful !” 

There had been vague rumors of ominous signs 
in the mines for several days, and a few of the 
old miners had predicted some coming catastro- 
phe, and here it was, indeed. The shafts were 
within sight of the house-windows, and even that 
instant wild, shouting and shrieking figures were 
dashing across the space of ground between the 
village and the pit’s mouth—some with outflung 
arms and frantic gestures of desperation ; others 
stumbling along without cry or sound of any kind, 
only desperate, it seemed. in their wild anxiety to 
be free from the spot. J tos 

Where was Laurence ? Far from Borrodaile by 
this time, and in his study below Sir Archibald 
paced the floor in an agony of nervous terror. 
He had been down to the mines once, and had 
returned agitated beyond all pretense at self-con- 
trol. It would have been the most absurd of 
mockeries to turn to him for even the shadow 
of consolation. 

Having watched the hurrying figures until she 
could bear the sight of them no longer, Lisebel 
was turning into the parlor from the balcony, 
when a fresh stir and bustle about the mouth of 
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the shaft struck her with a new horror of curios- 
ity. They had been bringing up the dead and 
wounded all morning, and now it seemed that 
their last burden had awakened new excitement, 
for the by-standers were crowding around it 


eagerly. 
Who ceuld it be’ She would haye given 
worlds at that moment for the sound of a 


friendly voice, or the touch of a friendly hand. 
In contrast with the sickening bustle beyond the 
park-gates, all within seemed so deathly in its 
stillness. She watched the crowd around the 
pit’s mouth intently. They had taken the dread- 
ful, undefined heap of humanity and laid it upon 
a litter, and were moving away. 

Where were they going ? Not toward the vil- 
lage ; no, they had turned toward the park-gates, 
and a man was running before them, evidently as 
messenger. A horrible shock of dread shook her 
from head to foot, and she hid her face in her 
hands. 

She was already woman enough, despite her 
moral deficiency, to be offering up a prayer of 
thanksgiving that Laurence Darrel was not in 
Borrodaile ; that there were miles of sunshine 
between him and this horror. But the litter had 
passed the park-gates, and was coming up -the 
avenue, and below, the messenger stood upon the 
stone steps, speaking aloud. 

She held to the stone balustrades of the bal- 
cony until the veins stood out like blue cords 
upon her hands. The study-door opened, and 
Sir Archibald came out, and she heard again the 
terror-struck exclamation that had broken from 
his lips a few hours before. 

** Great God !’ he was saying, “this is fearful ! 
I thought that te 

She heard no more, for by this time the litter 
was upon the terrace below her, and, as her 
strained eyes fell upon it, the truth burst upon 
her in its full force. There had been no need for 
her prayer; it had come too late. The horrible, 
crushed thing beneath—this battered thing, 
white-faced, red, wet with blood, and beaten out 
of shape, was the man whose lips had pressed 
hers but yesterday—the man she had laughed at, 
and dismissed so lightly—Laurence Darrel. 

She cowered down upon her knees on the floor 
of the balcony, and buried her face in the folds 
of her white dress; she could have fancied it 
red and wet, also. She forgot all for this mo- 
ment but the bitter, handsome face, and the pas- 
sionate kisses, and the poor little garnet ring. 
Heavy feet passed up the staircase outside the 
parlor-door, and she knew they were carrying 
their burden to a room above. 

She could have faced separation, but she could 
not face death. She had such a horror of it ! 
She feared it as all such women must ; she feared 
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it even more than she did the old age that would 
make her faded and wrinkled. 

She staggered to her feet, and went out of the 
parlor at last, trying to calm herself ; but at the 
door Sir Archibald met her. 

‘Where is he?” she asked. 

**We put him into your room,” he answered ; 
“it was the nearest. The medical men are with 
him now. He was detained at the mines this 
morning until it was too late to leave for Hib- 
blethwaite, and so remained behind. Merciful 
Heaven ! what fearful chance held him there ? 
If he had only gone! Poor fellow !—poor fel- 
low !” 

When the physicians passed out of the bed- 
room-door, after the examination was ended, the 
last who came found himself face to face with 
Lisabel Cray. 

“Will he die?” she said. 

**My dear young lady ” ne began. 

She stopped him with a quick wave of her 
hand. 

«* Will he die ?” he said again. 

‘He is dying now.” 

She passed by him without another word, and 
made her way into the room beyond. 

She drew near to the bedside, and looked down, 
shuddering. This was scarcely a human form 
—the ghastly outlines beneath the sheets had 
scarcely aught of humanity in them. The 
crushed, battered hands were swathed in fearful, 
blood-wet bandages; the handsome face was 
gashed and bruised almost beyond all recogni- 
tion. Only last night this man had kissed her ! 
She grew deathly sick as she bent over him. 

** Laurence !” she said. 

The hoarse, strained breathing did not alter. 
fe had not heard her—he could not. 

She turned to the housekeeper; the woman 
was, perhaps, the only friend she had in the 
house, for, as might be expected, the servants 
were not very partial to their master’s favorite. 

*< Go down-stairs,” she said, breathless with her 
despair (she forgot appearances almost). ‘I will 


«‘Tell me.” 


stay here. I want to—to be alone with him for a. 
few minutes. Don’t let Sir Archibald come up 
yet.” 


She fell upon her knees beside the maimed fig- 
ure when the woman was gone. ‘There were only 
a few moments before her. Perhaps before she 
could rouse him some one would enter ; perhaps 
she could not rouse him at all. 

** Laurence !” she cried out—‘‘ Laurence, for 
God’s sake try to speak to me!” and in all her 
life before she had never uttered the name of 
God as she uttered it then. 

But there was no answer. 

Perhaps all the full strength of her long-slum- 
bering womanhood awoke for once that day. She 
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forgot that her daring plans had worked smoothly, 
and that she had gained more than she had even 
hoped for ; she forgot everything but the ghastly. 
bandaged figure upon the bed. And until mid- 
night this ghastly figure lay almost without a 
change, only occasionally muttering and moaning, 
now and then gasping out indistinct words, whose 
sound was more horrible than silence. But at 
midnight a change came. The mutterings and 
gasping ceased, and a deathlier pallor crept like a 
gray shadow over the face, and at last the eyes 
opened, slowly and painfully, and fell upon the 
watching figures at the bedside. The stiff lips 
moved faintly, and, after bending over him for a 
moment, to try to catch his words, Sir Archibald 
turned to a tall white figure shrinking in the 
shadow of the curtains of the bed. 

‘¢T think he is asking for you,” he said. ‘‘ Speak 
to him, Lisabe].” 

She stepped forward and bent over him, and 
the gashed face upon the pillow was scarcely 
whiter than her own. 

“*Do you know me ?” she asked. 


TRIUMPHANT RETURN FROM A RAID. 


KILLING A WHITE MAN. 


The lagging voice came up from the depths ; it 
seemed to answer, faintly, ‘“‘ Yes.” 

“Do you wish to speak to me ?” 

“Yes,” again. 


DIAGRAM OF A GREAT HORSE-STEALING RAID—RIVER, FORT, 
AND GOVERNMENT CORRAL (THE FOURTEEN HORSESHOES 
REPRESENT THE NUMBER OF HORSES STOLEN). 


‘‘What do you wish to say ?” 

A silence, and a dropping of the heavy lids, and 
then an effort. 

“« Is—this—the—the end ?” 

«Tell him the truth, poor 
fellow !” said one of the physi- 
cians, pityingly. 

“* We—we think it is,” she 
faltered. 

Another silence, and an- 
other leaden dropping of the 
glazing eyes, and then with 
the same effort they were rais- 
ed again, and wandered over 
her face and figure weakly, 
and, at last, reaching her 
hand, and the ring Sir Archi- 
bald had placed upon it, a 
swift, wild, wonderful blaze 
of passionate light shot into 
the dying eyes, triumphant 
over bruises, blood-stains, and 
ghastly bandages. 

«© Where—where is it ?” he 
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gasped —‘‘the ring—I gave—to—to the—woman 
I loved—the garnet ring ?” 

This was the last. There was a struggle, a gush 
of blood from the white lips, and the passionate 
outcry died away forever. 

“‘He is dead, poor fellow !” said the physician, 
when, a moment later, he stepped back from the 
bedside. ‘‘ Whoever the woman he loves may be, 
her romance is ended. Good Heaven, Sir Archi- 
bald, Miss Cray has fainted !” 

For there, at the foot of the bed, the ringed 
hands slipping from the hangings clutched at in 
its fall, the tall, white figure lay insensible. 

* * * * * 

Two or three years later, when this same physi- 
cian was relating the history of the Borrodaile 
colliery explosion to a friend, he ended his de- 
scription of the death-bed scene with this addition : 

“‘T have heard it said that the woman he raved 
about was Lisabel Cray herself, and that there 
had been a love affair between them; but how- 
ever that was, she married Sir Archibald a few 
months after, and created a marvelous sensation 
in society in the season that 
followed. The fact is, she 
is a very beautiful woman—a 
trifle heartless, people say ; 
perhaps, if the story concern- 
ing the love affair is true, a 
trifle reckless; but she is a 
superb creature, neverthe- 
less.” 


IRVING'S STORY. 


Henry IRvING tells this 
story: ‘A haberdasher in 
London had joined the Junior 
Garrick Club, and became 
inoculated with the idea of 
going on the stage. So 
he sold out his shop, re- 


serving an ample supply of underwear, and in- 
vested the proceeds to eke out his salary as an 
actor. In time, his grand dreams of surpassing 
Kean and Kemble having departed, he was an 
humble utility man at the Theatre Royal, Man-, 
chester. But his invested money gave him in- 
come enough to provide a Christmas-eve supper 
for his associates at the theatre. One of them 
hesitated to accept, because the weather was so 
cold and his clothing was so thin and worn. Be- 
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fore the supper the ex-haberdasher pushed this 
poor fellow into a bedroom, saying: ‘There’s a 
little present for you in here!’ It was a suit of 
warm woolen underclothing. Fancy this poor 
actor’s feelings when, comfortably clad, his body 
and his heart equally warm, he took his place at 
table. I can feel that grateful warmth yet,” 
exclaimed Irving, ‘‘ for I was that poor actor.” 


THE PICTOGRAPHIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A SIOUX CHIEF. 
By CAPTAIN GALVIN GRAY. 
THERE is a familiar conception, nine-tenths 
falsehood and a very thin one-tenth veneer truth, 
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THE PICTOGRAPHIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SIOUX CHIEF. 


that depicts the bibliophile as continually rum- 
maging among the second-class and obscure book- 


stalls, to find there the treasure that sends him | 
This conception may have been | 


home happy. 
true some decades back ; and up to a compara‘ 
tively recent date one might often meet, walking 
down the quays of the Seine, in Paris, a man 
with marvelously deep pockets in a coat that 
bulged out on both sides. He was the Hon. John 
Bigelow, then Minister to the Court of Paris. 
This curious and literature-loving statesman wan- 
dered and poked among the book-stalls that, in 
certain localities of the quays. were to be found 
in almost every house. 

But the old-book world has now been pretty 
thoroughly threshed, and the tréasures are mostly 
garnered in the houses of the rich, or are only for 
sale by famous dealers. 

The bibliophile is not a dog in the manger. 
He gtards his prizes with great care, but if he in- 
stinctively knows you to be one of the clan, you can 
ramble among his alcoves and shelves, gloat over 
Aldines and Elzevirs, and wish for the wealth of a 
Cresus that you might take home with you all 
those volumes, enriched with. the bindings of 
David, Lortie, Trautz-Bauzonnet and Chambolle- 
Duru. 

In such a treasure-house the writer the other 
day came across a strange, unique, yet intensely 
modern, book. He had wandered into the lit- 
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erary salon of Mr. Edmund F. Bonaventure, at 
the San Carlo—a delightful ‘* lounge” for the 
bibliophile or art student. 

“*There is something American,” said the con- 
noisseur, handing over a handsomely bound book. 
It was a pictographic autobiography of Half- 


moon — otherwise called Big Turtle—a Sioux | 


chief, killed in the battle of the Rosebud, June 
18th, 1876, and who, with four other chiefs, was 


June 25th, 1876. The book appealed at once to 
*©one’s business and bosom,” for it contained 
seventy-seven colored crayon sketches, the work 
of the dead warrior’s own hand, depicting various 
events and deeds of his by no means passive life. 
This pictorial chronicle was taken from Half- 
moon's dead body by Sergeant John R. Nelson, 
of Lieutenant Rowe’s troop. Second Cavalry, as 
certified to by Lieutenant Rowe and Major James 
8. Brisbin, of the same regiment. In 1868, one 
J. 8. Moore, while returning to Nebraska City 
from Montana, was killed and scalped by Half- 
moon. Moore had carried a common account- 
book, which the Indian chief appropriated, using 
the blank pages to sketch his adventurous exploits 
in love, war and horse-stealing. This kind of 
pictorial practice is a favorite diversion among 
the more intelligent Indiana who in the long 
Winter evenings gather in their council-lodge to 
recite their battles, raids and hunting exploits. 
The chief draws his picture and passes it around 
the circle. After every one has looked at it, and 
emitted some non-committal grunt, the hero tells 
the story and explains such details as the sketch 
necessarily omits. When not on the war-path or 
hunting, this is the principal amusement and 
medium for the exchange of ideas in many tribes. 
A large proportion of the achievements recorded 
are in the line of horse-stealing. This is, doubt- 
less, because the Sioux warrior’s standing and in. 
fluence in the tribe are estimated by the numbei 
of horses he owns or has captured. 

It is especially the custom of the Sioux warriors, 
as it was of the warriors of the Six Nations, to 
record by illustrations or sign-pictures their prow- 
ess in battle and the chase. 

In the trans-Mississippi tribes, those who have 
relied for subsistence upon the immense herds of 
buffalo, elk and antelope which once grazed on 
the plains, these pictorial records have been ordi- 
narily executed on the dressed skins of animals, 
though in some few instances Jesuit missionaries 
testify to having seen these records handsomely 
and profusely illustrated on the inner bark of the 
birch-tree. These Jesuit fathers taught them the 
use of paper, and the Government agents have 
supplied them with colored crayons. 

As already stated, Half-moon’s body was found 
on the Custer battle-field, and his book with it. 
All sorts and conditions of men have been at- 
tacked with the autobiographical malady. From 
the literary potentate down to some wretched 
murderer scribbling in his cell, all have devel- 
oped the characteristic symptoms, but few have 
left to their credit such a record as our Sioux 
chief Half-moon. 

Ilis first pictures are rather feeble efforts at de- 
picting animal life. In one he comically shows 


found lying in state on the Custer battle-field, | how he lay in the grass till the elk he had been 
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stalking nearly walked over him. No doubt he 
brought the meat into the camp, and as his com- 
rades sat round the night-fire, gorged with their 
meal, the picture was passed from one to the 
other, as he gave them the embellished narrative 
of the hunt. 


In a more elaborate drawing he celebrates his 
wedding. The Sioux cannot rank as a warrior or 
sub-chief without first taking a squaw to wife. 
To secure a helpmeet, the suitor must be the 
owner of some horses, for the bride’s father ex- 
pects at least three or four as » preliminary to 
handing over his daughter. 

The marriage obligations are taken mutwally 
over a stream, or some vessel of water, according 
to the Sioux tradition. In this instance the cere- 
mony is performed over a coffee-pot. A second 
picture shows the happy pair, covered with the 
same blanket, going off to their tepee or lodge. 

Close upon the heels of love comes war. Jalf- 
moon depicts, with no little spirit, an engagement 
with some hostile tribe. Each horseshoe - track 
indicates a horseman of the enemy; the round 
dots with heavy strokes are bullets; and the 
spear -heads, arrows. His comrade’s horse has 
been shot under him, and the warrior himself 
wounded, but Half-moon carries him out from 
the midst of the battle, the buJlets and arrows 
flying thick and fast-around them. The bravest 
exploit an Indian can perform is to bear off his 
wounded or dead comrade. For this feat be is 
entitled to wear the war-bonnet, made of porcu- 
pine and eagle quills, ornamented with the gay 
plumage of the mountain birds, and interwoven 
with the sinews of the otter, which is the ‘‘squaw 
thread.” 

The Sioux warriors are always practicing for 
this feat of carrying off the dead and wounded. 
One man will pretend to be disabled, while his 
companions gallop past, and, bending over, as 
only an Indian can, lift him on the passing 
horse. 

Half-moon did not forget to make a drawing of 
the killing of Moore, the man from whom he 
took the account-book. From the picture, it 
wouid appear that the white man was so fright- 
ened at the mere appearance of the chief, that he 
let his revolver drop out of his hand. The Sioux 
has dismounted, while his bird of good omen 
hovers over him. No doubt the next scene was 
the scalping of the unfortunate victim. In an- 
other illustration he records his return from a 
riccessful horse-raid. He invariably distinguishes 
between horses captured from the Government, 
from citizens or from Indians. The former carry 
the Government brand, U.S., but these letters are 
turned about in curious ways by the Sioux artist, 
N ~ being his favorite combination. Horses 
stolen from citizens are distinguished by being | 


shod, whereas those captured from Indians have 
no shoes. 

A striking instance of a picture, or dizgram, in 
which everything is indicated by conventional 
signs, is where a snake-like black line represenis 
a river; at the head of the bend, a many-pointed 
star shows where a fort stands, and around it a 
large number of horseshoes mark the corral. 
crowded with horses. Fourteen large horseshoes 
bear witness to the rich results of the raid, and 
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it can easily be imagined that even the taciturn 
chiefs chuckled as Half-moon told and, no doubt, 
retold the deed. Cutting fourteen horses out 
from under the very noses of the Great Father's 
soldiers must have given Half-moon a high place 
among the chiefs of his tribe and from this time 
his shield bears the heraldic emblem of a half- 
moon, to be superseded later, however, by the 
sign of a turtle, after he achieves still higher dis- 
tinction by killing an officer and a sergeant. This 
is an historical fact, and took place in the vicin- 
ity of the Turtle Buttes on the Big Horn. 

One noticeable trait about this savage artist is 
that at times he shows his own reverses. In two 
instances he records the shooting of his horse, 
and the very ignominious fall of the big chief. 
No doubt by some heroic fighting he got out of 
the scrape, and thereby hung a tale which be- 
guiled the long hours of the Winter night. and 
was listened to with wrapt attention by the other 
braves. In every instance where he has recorded 
an encounter either with a white man or an In- 
dian he has been very careful in showing himself 
giving the cowy—a word learnt from the Jesuit 
missionaries. When an Indian sees that he has 
his enemy in his power, he counts coos, according 
to the Sioux parlance, by striking the captured 
person lightly on the head or shoulder with the 
bow, lance or ‘coo-stick.” The poor wretch. 
whether man or woman, is reserved for stripping 
and torture at some more convenient time and 
locality. 

Among the Indians themselves this custom of 
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“counting coos” has great significance. Without 
it a prisoner can be scalped by any other warrior 
who may be taking part in the fray, and the lat- 
ter gets all the credit of the deed. 

The tepee, or lodge, of this champion horse- 
thief and man of blood must have been hung 
round with many ascalp. He depicts the capt- 
ure of an army bugler, and shortly after captures 
a white man in his wagon. Nor are his exploits 
alone confined to men and horses. Twice he 
shows how he captured some squaws, and once 
three white women surrendered themselves. 
Amidst a circle of horsemen, he fights a duel 
with a Crow River Indian, and the picture shows 
him giving the ‘‘coos.” He is now dressed in 
the jacket of the sergeant he killed near Turtle 
Buttes, and in the trousers of the officer he dis- 
patched in the same engagement. These clothes 
Half - moon seems to have always subsequently 
worn when starting off on the war-path. 

It was, 
doubtless, a 
providential 
bullet that 
put an end 
to this bold 
Sioux’s ca- 
reer, if his 
graphic ac- 
count of his 
own deeds is 
at all vera- 
cious; and, 
indeed, there 
is no doubt 
that each 
picture is the 
record of an 
actual deed, for each of them must have had its 
witnesses from among his own tribe, who would 
not have hesitated to denounce him as a Mun- 
chausen, hed his pictographic autobiography been 
fiction. 


ANECDOTES OF DRUGS AND DOCTORS. 
By Mary D. Tircoms. 

MANY persons now living, and not yet aged, 
will gratefully remember the delicate generosity 
of a distinguished physician—an occulist and au- 
rist of New York city. His genial ways and sin- 
cere sympathy are themselves a healing agency to 
the nervous and suffering. He always seems to 


find a bright side, somewhere, to turn to the pa- | 
tient, even if the ailment is very serious or hope- | 


less of cure. He learns intuitively if his pa- 
tients’ means are limited ; and some of them will 
never forget his unaffected generosity and delicate 
recognition of the dignity of all labor, as, declin- 
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OF DRUGS AND DOCTORS. 


| ing to accept more than half his usual fee, he 


would say, “‘ You are one of the guild.” A kind- 
ness thus tendered is worth scores of roughly be- 
stowed charities ; and in the future the memory 
of this physician will be cherished as much for 
his sympathetic goodness as for his remarkable 
skill. 

Lemuel Hopkins, the eccentric Connecticut stu- 
dent and physician, one day found the friends of 
a patient lamenting over her, as dying. 

‘‘Had I not better send for a clergyman ?” 
asked the father. ‘‘ My daughter is dying.” 

‘“No,” replied the doctor; ‘‘ you had better 
send for the undertaker, and have her measured 
for her coffin.” 

The father indignantly remonstrated at this 
unfeeling remark. 

‘«My meaning is,” said Dr. Hopkins, ‘ that if 
your daughter is left quiet, she will recover ; but 
if you disturb her as you propose, in my opinion 
she will cer- 
tainly die.” 

The girl 
was kept 
quiet, and re- 
covered. 

Dr. Hop- 
kins ruth- 
lessly upset 
the practice 
common, in 
his day, in 
febrile dis- 
eases. Being 
called to see 
a child in 
scarlet fever, 
he found the 
little sufferer loaded with bedclothes, the room 
hot, every crack and key-hole being stopped up 
to keep out the air. The doctor was a stranger 
to the family. He entered the sick-room in his 
usual unceremonionus manner ; his large eyes, 
staring about, quickly took in every detail of 
the situation. It was a pleasant Summer day, 
and without a word he took the child in his arms, 
hastily went out of the house, and sat down with 
it in a refreshing shade. The amazed family 
thought him crazy, and threatened him with 
broomsticks ; but he quieted them, and ordered 
some restoratives for the child, which soon recov- 
ered under such novel treatment. 

Dr. John Hunter’s somewhat irritable temper 
could not easily endure the frequent interruptions 
to study and laboratory pursuits which his wife’s 
fashionable entertainments and frivolous amuse- 
ments caused. One evening, returning home, he 
found the house in the confusion and hubbub of 
a grand party, about which his good lady had for- 
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gotten to inform him. Entering one of the large Mrs. Hunter’s rooms were speedily deserted by 
reception - rooms, he gazed at his unexpected | the astonished crowd. 

guests, who were equally amazed to see him, dusty, But Dr. Hunter was by no means an unkind, 
toil-worn and grim. though a very busy, man. Time was precious to 
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“I knew nothing of this kick-up,” he said, | him, but he was always ready to help those needing 
briefly, “‘and I ought to have been informed of | aid. A young student once desired to get sug- 
it beforehand. But as I have come home to | gestions from him about medical studies. ‘‘ Come 
study, I hope the present company will retire !” ! early to-morrow morning,” said Hunter, ‘‘ as soon 
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after four as youcan.” ‘The young man kept the 
appointment, and found Hunter in his laboratory, 
dissecting beetles. He was an untiring student 
himself, and devoted to comparative anatomy. 


Busy men can sympathize with Dr. Baillie, who, | 


by pressure of duties, was sometimes betrayed into 
irritability. ‘+ Don’t speak to me !” he would say, 
holding up his hands, when his family pressed 
about him, to welcome him home after a day of 
great fatigue. But, presently, the cloud would 
pass from his face, and with a smile he would ex- 
claim : ‘* Now you may speak to me.” 

A lady, more notional than ill, had kept him 
listening to a most minute account of her ail- 
ments, until his patience was nearly exhausted. 
At length he escaped from the room, when a 
servant overtook him on the stair-way, with the 
request that he would step up-stairs again. 

** May I eat some oysters when I return from 
the opera to-night ?” asked the lady. 

-* Yes, madam,” said Baillie, ‘‘ shells and all.” 

Few men have exhibited more eccentricities 
than Abner Hersey, a Massachusetts physician. 
His whims and caprices banished comfort from 
his household, and his cxtraordinary dress marked 
him in public. ‘I would rather be chained to a 
galley-oar than doit,” was a favorite saying of his. 

His brother’s widow once wrote to him that she 
was intending to visit him soon. Much annoyed 
and excited by this information, he replied to the 
letter thus : 

‘*Mapam: I can’t have you here. I am sick, and my 
wife is sick. I have no hay nor corn for your horses. I 
have no servants in my family, and I had rather be chained 
to a galley-oar than to wait on you myself.” 


We presume the visit was postponed. 

One of the vagaries of Messenger Monsey—a 
medical celebrity of the eighteenth century—was 
his novel method of dentistry. A piece of catgut 
was fastened around an offending tooth, and a 
bullet attached to the other end. A pistol was 
charged with this bullet—then, pull the trigger, 
and out comes the tooth ! 

Doctors may not have so much need as lawyers 
to cultivate keenness in retort, but many have 
shown their quick wit on occasion. An apothecary, 
uot noted for his politeness, while receiving some 
directions from Dr. Erasmus Darwin, who had 
an impediment in his speech, observed that ‘it 
was a pity that a man of his great abilities should 
stammer.” 

“* Not so much to be regretted as you suppose, 
sir,” spluttered the doctor. ‘‘It gives a man time 
to think before he speaks.” 

** My d-e-a-r John Hunter,” drawled the fash- 
jonable Dr. Garthshore, who, as some writer re- 
marks, used to ‘“‘look into Hunter’s dissecting- 
room, wind up his watch and fall asleep.” ‘“* My 
d-e-a-r John Hunter Hs 


‘My d-e-a-r Tom Fool!” was the mocking 
retort. 

The great anatomist was too busy a man to 
| waste his time. 

* Well, sir,” demanded the presiding member 
of the British Navy Board, of a young applicant, 
‘what do you know of the science of your pro- 
fession ? Don’t keep the board waiting, sir. Sup- 
posing a man was brought to you during action 
with his arms and legs shot off, what would you 
do? Make haste !” 

“« By Jove, sir,” responded the young surgeon, 
““T should pitch him overboard, and go on to 
some one to whom I could be of more service.” 

The reverend Board burst out laughing, and 
the applicant got his certificate for his presence of 
mind in the face of such a question. 

Everybody has heard of Abernethy’s laconic 
prescription given to an indolent don vivant, 
**Live on sixpence a day, and earn it”; and also 
of Sir Richard Jebb’s response to the old gentle- 
man’s everlasting question, ‘‘ What may I eat ?” 
“You must not eat the poker, shovel or tongs— 
| they are hard of digestion—nor the bellows; but 
| anything else you please.” 

Abernethy’s prescriptions were made with the 
strong belief that the majority of ailments resulted 
from abuse of the stomach. 

‘*What is the matter with my eye %” asked a 
gentleman of the great surgeon. << It is exceed- 
ingly painful.” 

“‘Which one ?” said Abernethy, closely exam- 
ining the eyes. Then interrupting the details of 
the patient, he continued: ‘‘Don’t bother. I 
will tell you all about it. The mischief you ap- 
prehend depends, I take it, altogether upon the 
stomach—at present. 1 have no reason to believe 
there is anything else the matter with rou.” 

The incredulous patient here began a list of 
symptoms, while the surgeon, leaning against the 
table, calmly murmured, ‘‘ Diddle-dum, diddle- 
de-dum, diddle-dum-dee,” until he finished. Then 
Abernethy explained how a disordered stomach 
affected every organ in the body, more or less, 
gave the patient explicit directions about diet, 2 
simple medicine, and told him his eye would be 
all right if he followed his advice. 

*“T am told you know how to cure bad stom- 
achs,” said a gross-looking man. ‘‘ Mine is very 
bad, doctor.” 

“J can’t cure your bad stomach,” said Aber- 
nethy. ‘* You must do that yourself. Don't be 
stuffing yourself with beer and brandy. Exercise 
yourself ; walk about the fields, and omit a fourth 
part of what you now eat.” 

*« What !” responded the man, disconsolately. 
“*Won’t you let me have my pint of beer. or my 
glass ?” 

“Do as you please,” replied the surgeon. * 


But 
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if you don’t follow my directions, you will not 
get well.” 

“*Go home !” exclaimed Abernethy, to another 
patient, who confessed to excessive eating every 
day; ‘‘eat less, and there will be nothing the 
matter with you.” 

On another occasion, the surgeon, having list- 
ened impatiently to the frivolous details of a 
nervous patient, returned a shilling of his guinea- 
fee, saying, sternly: ‘‘ There, madam, go and buy 
a skipping-rope—that is all you want.” 

The eccentric Dr. Scott once ordered a sick 
man ‘*to dine early, drink no more beer, and 
discontinue the use of snuff.” 

After awhile the patient returned, compiaining 
he was not getting well. 

“‘ You still take snuff,” said Dr. Scott, instantly 
detecting that his directions were not wholly 
obeyed—and the man was forced to admit the 
fact. ‘* Then go off and die,” said the doctor. 

It was a good prescription—the man went away, 
obeyed previous orders, and lived to be ninety. 

In the time of Sir Astley Cooper’s most aris- 
tocratic practice, he received many enormous 
fees—numerous capitalists who visited him feel- 
ing it beneath their dignity to make any fee less 
than five guineas. But his largest single fee was 
the noted 1,000 guineas which, tucked into a 
night-cap, was flung at the celebrated surgeon, 
by an eccentric gentleman upon whom he had 
performed a successful operation. 

Radcliffe received some very large fees from 
royal patients—Queen Mary sending him 1,000 
guineas on one occasion, and 1,600 at another 
time. In 1768, Dr. Dimsdale went to Russia, 
and inoculated the Empress Catherine and her 
son, for which service he received £12,000, and a 
life-pension of £500 a year. Joseph of Austria 
rewarded the truthfulness of his physician, who 
told him he could not possibly live two days, by 
an annuity of £2,000, and creating him a baron. 

Although it is still the practice of physicians 
in many European cities to leave the amount of 
the fee to the inclination and judgment of their 
patients, it would scarcely be allowable to follow 
the example of the lady who, having received Dr. 
William Hunter’s professional advice, asked what 
she should pay him. But he declined to fix the 
fee; and as, notwithstanding her urgent request, 
he persisted in refusing to do so, she rose, court- 
eously thanked him for his attention, and left 
him—slightly annoyed. 

It was the charitable Dr. Fothergill who, in 
reply to a friend’s reproof for refusing a fee from 
one who was found afterward well able to pay, 
said: ‘*I had rather return the fees of many, 
with whose circumstances I am not perfectly ac- 
quainted, than run the risk of taking one from a 
man who ought, perhaps, to be the object of my 
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bounty.” When he paid his last visit to a patient 
in restricted circumstances, he would often slip a 
bank-note into his hand, always inventing some 
pleasant reason for the gift. 

Generous and liberal to those in needy circum- 
stances, Dr. John Bell, of Edinburgh, also knew 
how to reprove illiberality in others. On one oc- 
casion he received from a rich Lanarkshire laird 
a check for £50 for services which he regarded as 
deserving much higher remuneration. On izav- 
ing the house, Dr. Bell met the butler, and giv- 
ing him the check, said: ‘* Here, you have had 
a good deal of trouble opening the door for me 
—there is a trifle for you.” 

The astonished butler took the check to his 
master, who, understanding the hint, sent the 
surgeon a check for £150. 

The London surgeon who, having asked 100 
guineas for setting the broken arm of a poor 
country clergyman, benevolently reduced the sum 
to 100 pounds, on learning that it was impossible 
for him to pay such a sum, cannot be regarded 
as a fair specimen of the profession. 

Sir James Simpson, noted for his achievements 
in the use of anesthetics, was equally careless 
in asking a fee and in acknowledging its receipt. 
Everything.was stuffed into his pockets, which 
were occasionally emptied when overfull. One 
stormy night, being disturbed by a rattling win- 
dow, Simpson got up, fumbled around in his 
pocket for a piece of paper, and tucked it into 
the window. The next morning, Mrs. Simpson, 
discovering that the plug was a letter inclosing 
a £10 note, remonstrated with her husband for 
his carelessness. 

“Oh,” responded the doctor, “it’s ‘hat £10, 
is it ?” 

‘That £10” was a fee sent him in place of a. 
larger sum which was rightfully expected, and 
the doctor had wholly ignored it, neither taking 
it out of the letter nor acknowledging its receipt. 

Medical science has made long strides during 
the present century. Even to glance at the brill- 
iant and almost innumerable galaxy whose inves- 
tigations have in recent times illumined the heal- 
ing art, and to whose skill multitudes owe life and 
comfort, might be bewildering. Their works do. 
follow them. 

Yet, without invidious distinction, it may be. 
said that, as in past ages, so now, ‘‘ the best phy- 
sicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet and Dr. Merry- 
man.” 


BRAZILIAN titles of nobility are only held for 
life, and are easily purchasable. The Emperor 
Dom Pedro, who was a humorist in his way, 
built and maintained a lunatic asylum with the 
product of the titles conferred in the course of 
his long reign. 
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EVEN UNTO DEATH. 
By H. 5. KELLER. 
Dear hands so still, so white and cold, 
So pulseless on the pulseless breast, 
I long to take thee in my hold, 
And let heart-mem’ry lisp the rest. 


Ah, lips so chill, so silent now! 

No longer touched by mortal breath, 
Except my own renewing vow, 

Which follows even unto death. 


CALLED AWAY. 
By Lucy H. Hooper. 


THERE were five of us that Winter in Frank- 
fort who used to meet at the heuse of Professor 
Mohrenheim : I, Richard West, my cousin Horace 
Crawford, and three young Englishmen — the 
Messrs. Moore, who were brothers, and who were 
there studying under the professor’s care, while 
my cousin and I were also engaged in acquiring 
the German language. Horace was destined to 
study engineering, whilst I had thoughts of be- 
coming an artist, and worked with pencils and 
paints sometimes, in a small way, in the Frankfort 
Gallery. But I had been left fairly well to do 
with the world by my deceased parents, and so 
had not the sharp sting of poverty to impel me 
to very vigorous exertions in the cause of art. 
The truth was that I took to painting rather as 
an excuse for lingering in Frankfort, and for 
prolonging my lessons with Herr Mohrenheim, 
rather than for any marked vocation or actual 
talent. I may as well confess at once that I was, 
or, rather, all five of us were—in love with Chris- 
tina Mohrenheim, the old professor’s youngest 
and only surviving child. 

She was a lovely little creature, then only just 
eighteen, and a perfect realization in flesh and 
blood of Goethe’s Gretchen. Her large blue 
eyes, with their zaive expression of innocent won- 
derment ; her profuse golden hair, her sweet little 
mouth, all cherries and just meant for kisses ; 
her soft, rounded form, which somehow always 
put me in mind of a doye, and her fresh, delicate 
bloom, made up a most captivating picture. I 
used to get her to sit to me, when, like Desde- 
mona, she had dispatched her household cares, 
and sketched her in every possible character and 
attitude ; sometimes as the Margaret of ‘‘ Faust,” 
dreaming over the jewels, or plucking the petals 
of the daisy, or flitting, a weird vision, past her 
bewildered lover on the Brocken ; sometimes as 
the Clorchen of ‘‘ Egmont,” or the Ottilia of the 
«* Elective Affinities.” Sometimes, too, I would 
make an excursion into the realms of Shakes- 
peare, and depict the fair German girl as Ophelia 
crowned with wild flowers, or Desdemona with 


her fair hair wreathed with pearls and pressing 
Othello’s love-token, the fatal handkerchief, to 
her gentle breast. 

Talways planned a grand picture, to be painted 
from one or the other of these sketches, but some- 
how that painting never was finished, nor, in- 
deed, was it ever begun. But I have to this day 
a whole album filled with the drawings that I ex- 
ecuted during that delicious period of newly 
awakened, and as yet unayowed, love. 

Christina was not always at liberty to sit to me. 
She was a busy little mortal, always on the go, 
aad occupied ‘all day long with the household 
duties of her father’s not very extensive estab- 
lishment. The professor kept but one servant, 
old Katrine, and brave little Christina used to 
get through at least half the work of the house. 
She was devotedly attached to the old servant, 
who had been a member of the household ever 
since the marriage of Christina’s mother, and 
who, though cross - grained and contradictory, 
returned the affection of her young mistress with 
an unbounded devotion. Frau Mohrenheim had 
died when her little daughter was not quite six 
years old. She was very much younger than the 
professor, and had greatly resembled her daugh- 
ter, if one could judge from the water-color draw- 
ing that hung in the professor’s study. Christina 
loved to talk about her mother, whom she per- 
fectly remembered, and who, by all accounts, must 
have been a very winsome and warm-hearted lady. 
She was only twenty-eight when she died of a 
sudden attack of inflammation of the lungs. She 
was literally wrapped up in her little girl, idol- 
izing her with a tender fervor not often called 
forth, even by the fact that the child so loved is 
an only one. 

Christina used sometimes to talk to Katrine by 
the hour respecting this loved und unforgotten 
parent, and during the hours that she sat to me 
the conversation often drifted to this topic, so all- 
absorbing in Christina’s mind. She described to 
me her mother’s aspect, and her peculiarities of 
dress and manner. 

“There is one thing,” she said, ‘that I shall 
never forget, and that is my mother’s voice. It 
was so clear and musical—not sharp and quick 
and abrupt, as our German voices are apt to be, 
but with a sort of lingering melody in its tones. 
It is what I remember best about her. When | 
close my eyes, and all is still around me, I think 
sometimes that I can hear her calling as she used 
to do, ‘ Christina, my little Christina !’ as soon as 
she returned home from a walk or from paying 
visits.” 

Like a true lover, I sympathized fully with 
Christina’s tender regrets and reminiscences, end 
I think I achieved the conquest of her heart by 


making in secret a miniature copy on ivory of that 
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dear mother’s likeness, and having it mounted in 
little pearls as a brooch, to present to her on 
Christmas Day. 

We had a very merry time that Christmas, as I 
well recollect. We all of us made interest with 
the old professor to get us up a tree, a mission 
which greatly interested Christina, and into 
which she threw herself with much energy. She 
would scarcely have permitted herself—the shy, 
modest child—to show so much pleasure in, and 
to take so much trouble with, her preparations, 
had she realized why all her father’s pupils were 
so anxious to have one. The tree, in fact, as we 
all well understood, was simply for us a pretext 
for offering pretty things to Christina, and ar- 
ticles of rather more value than we should have 
dared to offer her on any other occasion. 

Horace Crawford’s gift was an enameled cross 
attached to a slender chain. John Moore, the 
eldest of the three young Englishmen, presented 
her with an elegant work-box, and his younger 
brothers combined to purchase a pair of chain 
bracelets. Christina had prepared a pretty little 
trifle in her own work for each of us, as well as 
for her father and Katrine, but she was altogether 
overwhelmed and amazed at the beauty of the 
presents made to her. But it was my brooch, 
bearing that beloved mother’s face within the 
circlet of pearls, that carried off the honors of the 
occasion. It appeared that, as sometimes hap- 
pens, my copy had brought out a characteristic 
expression that was lacking in the original por- 
trait, and which I had perhaps unconsciously 
transferred from the features of the daughter to 
that of the mother. 

Christina received, I think, no less than three 
offers of marriage during the last week of the 
year. Poor child, she was really distressed and 
bewildered by the ardor of her foreign wooers. I 
found her one afternoon curled up in a big chair 
in her father’s library, and crying heartily to her- 
self. It was some time before I could coax her to 
tell me the cause of her agitation. Finally she 
ceased to shed tears, and confessed to me that 
John Moore had been making love to here in u 
very impassioned fashion. 

“‘And I do not love him, Herr West,” she 
sobbed, ‘‘and it worries me so to have him tell 
me that he is going to die if I will not marry 
him. I do not want to marry him, and to go 
away to that gloomy England, and leave my good 
father. Oh, if the motherling were only here, to 
tell me what I ought to say to him, so as not to 
hurt his feelings !—for indeed I like him much, 
though I cannot accept him.” 

I felt a good deal encouraged by Christina’s 
want of appreciation of the addresses of the young 
Englishman, so I sat down beside her, and took 
her cold little hand in my own. 
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“Christina,” I said, as gently as possible. 
«* America is neither gloomy nor solemn, and if I 
were to ask you to be my little wife, and to come 
across the ocean, and live in the United States 
with me, do you not think that you could one 
day make up your mind to marry me ?” 

She looked at me for some moments, with alarm 
and amazement dilating her great blue eyes. 

“‘ Now here is another!” she finally exclaimed, 
in a dolorous tone. But she did not draw away 
the small hand that lay closely prisoned in mine, 
and after a little while I had gained permission 
to kiss away her tears, and had called up dim- 
pling smiles instead to the rosy cheek whose 
blushes were finally hidden on my shoulder. My 
shy Christina was won at last, and nothing re- 
mained but to fix the day for our marriage. 

It was all speedily settled, for the professor’s 
reluctance to part with his only child was soon 
overborne by the sincerity of our mutual attach- 
ment, and also by the fact that I had a comfort- 
able fortune, and could offer my wife a pleasant 
home and all the advantages that wealth can 
bring. 

We were married in early Spring, and I took 
my bride to London and Paris, returning to 
Frankfort in June. It was our intention to en- 
gage a villa in the environs of the city, and to 
pass there the Summer, so that Christina could 
see something more of her father before definitely 
taking her departure for her new home. We had 
some difficulty, however, in finding just the house 
to suit us. Some were too far off, others too old, 
and many too new and staringly modern to suit 
our ideas. Finally, Christina came in one morn- 
ing in a great state of delight and enthusiasm. 
She had found just the place to suit us—such a 
charming old house ; it had been built by one of 
the burgomasters of Frankfort, in the last cent- 
ury, and we could have it at a bargain. I must 
come with her at once to look at it. 

So off we drove in the bright Summer morning, 
and when we reached the house in question, I was 
as much delighted with it as Christina had been. 
Such spacious rooms, with lofty ceilings and 
quaint old carvings on the cornices and mantel- 
pieces, and wonderful ornaments in stucco on the 
ceilings, and in one or two of the rooms there 
were curious frescoes, representing mythological 
acenes, upon the walls. The house was fairly well 
supplied with modern furniture, which, as my 
wife poutingly declared, took away half of the 
charm of the place. The drawing-room, however, 
quite enchanted her. There, all the furniture 
was at least a century old, the chairs and sofas 
being covered with faded tapestry, and the centre 
of the room occupied by a large inlaid table of 
particularly beautiful design. This table stood 
directly beneath the centre-piece of the ceiling, 
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which was exceedingly elaborate and massive, 
representing in full relief a group of Cupids dis- 
porting themselves around a basket of flowers. 
The Cupids were as large as babies of two months 
old, and projected with their basket fully two feet 
into the room. This style of ornamentation is, I 
have been told, very often to be met with in old 
German mansions, but seldom in so elaborate and 
artistic a form. 

We admired and examined everything in the 
room over and over again, and finally my little 
wife perched herself on the corner of the large 
square centre-table and began to discuss with me 
the changes we would make in the drawing-room 
when we came to live at the villa. Her piano 
would stand beautifully in that corner, and we 
could move the sofa to the other side of the fire- 
place, and the large arm-chairs must go on either 
side of the window, and soon. And so we were 
chattering away, full of suggestions and contriv- 
ances, when suddenly a voice arose from some 
place down-stairs, calling: ‘‘ Christina !—Chris- 
tina !—come down here quick—quick !” 

«“Who can that be calling me ?” said Christina, 
pausing suddenly in her merry talk. 

“Oh, Katrine—or your aunt Anna, perhaps— 
they may have followed us out here to look at the 
house.” 

“‘ Well, as I was saying,” continued Christina, 
swinging her little feet to and fro as she sat 
perched on the corner of the high table, ‘I think 
that two servants, or at most three——” 


OSTRICH-FEATHERS.— SEE PAGE 376, 
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FEMALE SITTING ON THE NEST. 


She was again interrupted by the voice from 
down-stairs, calling anew, and this time with a 
ring of agonized supplication in its tones: ‘‘ Oh, 
Christina, do come down- stairs !—come !—do 
come !” 

“* Whoever it may be, the person is growing 
impatient, little one,” I said. ‘‘ Let us go and- 
find out what is wanted.” 

So Christina slipped down from her high 
perch, and we hurried to the rooms below. What 
was our amazement to find no one there ! 
The front door was bolted as I had left it 
on entering. Every window-shutter on 
the ground-floor was closed and securely 
barred. 

‘Our visitor must be out in the garden, 
Tina,” I said. *‘ Let us go and see.” 

Out into the garden we went. There 
was no one there. The solitary gate was 
locked, and the rusty key refused to turn 
under the pressure of my strong fingers. 
A moss-grown statue or two peered at us 
from amongst the bushes, and a thin 
stream of water trickled drop by drop 
from the broken fountain, its plash alone 
breaking the stillness. The grass-grown 
paths showed their untrodden verdure 
under the glowing June sunshine. We 
looked in every clump of bushes and 
peered behind every crumbling pedestal. 
Not only was there no one there, but we 
could find no trace of an entrance by 
which any one had gotten in. 

“This is very odd, Tina,” I remarked. 
«*Where can your aunt Anna have gone 
to ?—for Iam sure I recognized her voice. 
But now that we are here, let us look 
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about the garden and plan 
some improvements. I 
think that a bench under 
that old elm-tree——” 

My words were interrupt- 
ed by a loud crash—a noise 
like thunder, or like the ex- 
plosion of a quantity of gun- 
powder, which seemed to 
come from the room we had 
just quitted. Looking up 
at the open window, we saw 
pouring forth what seemed — 
to be a cloud of smoke. 
Christina screamed, and 
clung to me in terror. 

““The house is on fire !” 
she cried, in alarm. “Come, 
let us escape at once !” 

“Dear child, the house cannot be on fire when 
there was not a gleam of fire anywhere about it. 
Do not be so frightened. Come, let us go up- 
stairs and see what is the matter.” 

So, still very much scared, and holding fast 
with both hands to my arm, Christina was at last 
persuaded to return to the drawing-room. The 
sight that met my eyes on re-entering the room 
struck me dumb with astonishment and horror. 

The whole of the great stucco centre-piece— 


RELATIVE SIZES OF OSTRICH’S EGG AND 
HEN’S EGG. 
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position on the ceiling, and 
in its descent had shattered 
to fragments the heavy 
table beneath. The whole 
mass had come down di- 
rectly on the corner of the 
table where Christina had 
been sitting. Had she not 
been summoned away by 
that voice that called her, 
she would have been in- 
stantly killed. 

And whose voice was it 
that had summoned her, and 
by so doing had saved her 
life? That we never knew. 
No one, as we ascertained, 
had followed us to the 
villa, and no intruder could 
have found entrance there through the locked 
doors and barred windows. Could it be that the 
voice that had saved my darling from certain 
death was the utterance of a being not of this 
world? So Christina thought. She did not like 
to talk about her mysterious preservation. But 
one day, while we were discussing the subject, she 
said to me, with deep awe and conviction : 

“Richard, when I thought about that strange 
call afterward, I remembered I had heard tliose 


Cupids, roses, basket and all—had fallen from its | tones before. It was the voice of the motherling.” 
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ON GETTING FAT. 
By ANDREW WILSON. 

Some little time ago I discussed the grim ques- 
tion about “ getting old,” and the consideration 
of that topic has suggested in turn the somewhat 
analogous subject of “‘ getting fat.” Doubtless a 
certain proportion of us grow fat as we advance in 
years, but ‘‘the lean and slippered pantaloon ” 
stage of existence is also a fact and a verity of 
later life. It is, however, not elderly parties 
ulone who begin ‘‘to put on flesh,” as the saying 
runs, that are greatly troubled by corpulence as a 
fact of their life. ‘The sounds of groaning and 
sighing come mostly from young men and maid- 
ens and from middle-aged folks, whose tailors and 
dress-makers take to assuring them that they are 
increasing in girth. The horror of ‘‘ getting fat ” 
is perchance more widely represented among us 
to-day than of yore. For one proof of this state- 
ment see the advertising pages of the daily jour- 
nals, and note the anti-fat pills and potions which 
are therein described as fitted to restore peace to 
the mind and symmetry to the corporeal belong- 
ings of adipose humanity. Again, witness how 
the man who is getting fat is pestered with the 
medical advice of those ungualified practitioners, 
their anxious friends. With their “‘ You mustn’t 
ea€ this” and ‘* You shouldn’t eat that,” and 
«You can’t afford to drink this” or “ You ought 
to drink that,” the poor man’s life is made thor- 
oughly miserable. As a rule, fat men have no 
faith in doctors. Somehow or ovher, I fancy Mr. 
Banting is to blame for this idea. When that 
prosperous but adipose upholsterer published his 
pamphlet, he laid stress on the fact that he had 
more than once appealed to the Faculty for relief, 
but in vain; and the matter is supposed to end 
with Mr. Banting’s own search after a fat-cure. 
But he is careful to observe that after all his dis- 
appointments he did meet with a medical man 
who understood something about corpulence. 
This was a Mr. W. Harvey, F.R.C.S., of Soho 
Square, London; and, curiously enough, there 
came under my notice the other day a volume on 
corpulence of which Mr. Harvey was the author. 
It bears date 1872, and is an exposition of the 
views entertained by Mr. Harvey on the cure of 
obesity. So that when Bantingism is spoken of 
we should not forget that Mr. Harvey was the 
real source and author of this system of treat- 
ment. Honor to whom honor is due; and there 
is no question that the Banting treatment formed 
a kind of pivot on which the whole question of 
fatness and its cure was made to turn. 

Of course, the whole question is really one of 
diet. Only the most unblushing ignorance can 
assert that to cure corpulence pills and potions 
form the means leading to safety and success. It 


is true that, in some cases, getting fat is part and 
parcel of a person’s constitution. Corpulence 
must show in the blood, just as do our other phys- 
ical and our mental qualities. He would be a rash 
man who attempted to quarrel with his ‘constitu- 
tion, and who insisted upon being reduced in 
bodily circumstances, nature and common sense 
notwithstanding. There are, doubtless, limits and 
degrees of corpulence; but the aim of all treat- 
ment is not to attempt the impossible task of 
altering one’s nature, but of living according to 
the diet-rules which will best favor a spare habit 
of body. This leads one again to remark that the 
only true cure of fatness is by diet. There is no 
escape from this dictum. Unwise and illogical 
living is at the root of acquired corpulence, and 
reform in diet and exercise and all the habits of 
life conversely form the foundation of rational 
cure. ‘‘ What is it that makes fat ?” is a question 
which may be answered shortly by saying most 
things one eats, and certain things more than 
others. For example, it is certain that on a nitrog- 
enous food—or, to put it popularly, on a flesh or 
meat dietary—we may manufacture fat. It is 
equally clear that the non-nitrogenous foods—by 
which we mean starches and sugars, and fats and 
oils—will give rise to fat ; but especially and nota- 
bly the starches and sugars. The fats themselves, 
taken as food, are not markedly fat-producers. 
This is a declaration which will startle the pop- 
ular mind, but it is nevertheless true. Fat in the 
body is not simply material of that nature added 
to the frame. On the contrary, the key-note of 
the whole matter lies in the fact that the fat of 
the body, whether scarce or plentiful, has to be 
manufactured by the body out of the food. There 
is no other source of fat possible ; and Professor 
Michael Foster never wrote anything more epi- 
grammatic, or more true in a physiological sense, 
than when he laid down the law that ‘fat is 
formed in the body out of something which is not 
fat.” 

The proofs of this declaration are clear and 
simple. Cows and pigs grow enormously fat, yet 
there may be only the merest percentage of fat in 
their food. The fatted geese of Strasburg de- 
velop their oily livers out of the starch and sugar 
of the maize on which they are fed. For every 
100 parts of fat contained in the food of a certain 
pig experimented upon, 472 parts of fat were 
stored up. Clearly the porker’s fat was formed 
from something (starch and sugar chiefly) which 
was not fat. Bees make wax and fat out of their 
honey-food. <‘ Getting fat” means simply the 
taking of fat-forming foods by a body which is 
constitutionally disposed to manufacture adipose 
material. In Banting’s treatment, the starches 
and sugars were limited, while the flesh-foods 
were given in fair if not excessive proportion. 


CAXTON THE PRINTER. 
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Fats were also limited ; but this was, in itself, a 
dietetic error, for in the modern treatment of 
corpulence, fat is freely prescribed, and with ad- 
vantage. Later forms of the treatment of ‘ get- 
ting fat ” simply act up to the knowledge we pos- 
sess about fat-manufacture in the body. Thus 
to-day the starches and sugars are limited as the 
chief sources of easily made fat; while, in the 
second place, the flesh-forming (nitrogenous) 
foods are prescribed along with fat as part of the 
dietary of the corpulent person. The reasons for 
this latter treatment are found in the fact that if 
we give to the body a fixed amount of fat with a 
modicum of flesh-forming food, the body’s own 
fat is thereby physiologically burnt off, consumed 
and used up. Fat itself, given as food, checks 
the appetite and limits the wear and tear of the 
body. It is, therefore, a valuable food on the 
former account for the obese person. But along 
with care in diet, and the forbidding of sweets, 
sugar and potatoes, the corpulent person must 
rule and regulate his life advisedly as regards ex- 
ercise. This question of exercise, be it observed, 
is of a highly important kind. As a rule, your 
‘corpulent person is not actively inclined, and pre- 
fers easy repose to exercise. Then, sometimes, 
when active exercise is taken, the patient does 
not regulate his food. Having stimulated his 
appetite by exercise, he fails to diet himself ac- 
cording to his doctor’s orders. It is clear that the 
whole question is one of bodily income and ex- 
penditure ; and no stout person need lose hope so 
long as he bears in mind the cardinal points above 
noted regarding food and work. There is, in 
short, no panacea for the cure of “ getting fat” 
—is there, in truth, a panacea for any earthly ill 
whatever ? Bnt wise feeding and judicious ex- 
ercise form the nearest approach to the perfect 
cure for corpulence, and the wise man will put 
his trust in these measures, and leave pills and 
potions for those who foolishly scorn the wisdom 
which lies in the practical science of foods and 
drinks. 


PROCESSES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING. 


RECENTLY a number of processes in photo- 
graphic printing have been introduced, the most 
noteworthy being the bromide. This uses paper 
coated with an emulsion of gelatine and bromide 
of silver, like the ordinary negative paper. 
The printing is done by lamp-light in a few sec- 
onds, and the print, which as yet shows no trace 
of picture, is developed like a negative. The re- 
sult is a gray or black picture, which at first sight 
would be taken for an engraving by one whose 
ideas of photographs were derived from the ordi- 
nary purple albumen prints. 


Perhaps the most important use of this bromide 
paper is in the makimg of enlargements. In a 
suitable enlarging camera, or in the dark room 
itself, a magnified image of a small negative, 
illuminated from behind, is thrown by a lens 
upon a sheet of this paper, which, after a suffi- 
cient exposure, is developed and fixed. The re- 
sult is a fine enlarged positive picture, if the neg- 
ative is avery perfect one, and in any case an 
excellent foundation for work in crayons or water- 
colors. 

The large crayon portraits, which are now so 
common, are usually made in this way. 

A variety of this paper is made in such a man- 
ner that the finished picture can be removed from 
it and applied to plaques, vases, etc., or to glass 
plates for window transparencies. 


CAXTON THE PRINTER. 


Ir was in 1447 (says Donald G. Mitchell in his 
new book, ‘* English Lands, Letters and Kings”) 
that William Caxton issued the first book, printed 
with a date, in England. This Caxton was a man 
worth knowing about on many counts: he was a 
typical Englishman, born in Kent; was appren- 
ticed to a well-to-do mercer in the Old Jewry, 
London, at a time when, he says, many poor were 
a-hungered for bread made of fern-roots ; he went 
over (while yet apprentice) to the low countries 
of Flanders, perhaps to represent his master’s in- 
terests ; abode there; throve there; came to be 
Governor of the Company of English merchant 
adventurers, in the ancient town of Bruges : knew 
the great, rich Flemings who were patrons of let- 
ters; became friend and proééyé of that English 
Princess Margaret who married Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy ; did work in translating old books for 
that great lady; studied the new printing art, 
which had crept into Bruges; and finally, after 
thirty odd years of life in the busy Flemish city, 


sailed away for London, and set up a press which 


he had brought with him, under the shadow of 
Westminster towers. Fifteen years and more he 
wrought on there, at his printer’s craft—counting 
up a hundred issues of books; making much of 
his own copy, both translation and original, and 
dying over seventy in 1492. A good tag to tie to 
this date is—the Discovery of America ; Colum- 
bus being over seas on that early voyage of his, 
while the first English printer lay dying. 


GLUE 7 parts to 35 parts water, applied while 
warm, is the best paste for large photographs, as 
with the usual starch or flour paste, prints of 
large dimensions are apt to cockle. After mount- 
ing, always turn the prints face downward. 
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OSTRICH-FEATHERS: 
FROM THE BIRD TO THE BONNET. 


By Marius A. Govuy. 


WHEN free, the ostrich can give a horse and its 
rider a long chase over the desert-sands. The bird 
is both swift and strong, and can carry a man on 
its neck and shoulders at a very rapid pace. It is 
naturally a runner, and possibly this natural im- 
pulse to go may inhere in its plumes, for it is 


‘“ BUNDLES” ON A STRING. 


true that when a fair lady or a proud “knight” 
dons the ostrich-plume the feet are at once moved 
to promenade on the sidewalk, to church, or with 
martial music to march grandly up the street. 
An ostrich-feather worn in the head-dress of an 
African warrior denotes an enemy slain in battle : 
it is reasonable to suppose that the plumes in 
the hats of our fair ladies are also signs of con- 
quests. 

The best feathers are found in Egypt, some 
fine ones in Syria and Arabia, while the great 
source of supply for all grades, the best and 
poorest, is South Africa. Within ten or fifteen 
years just past ostrich-farms have been established 
in Texas and California, but the quantity of 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE COMPONENT PARTS OF A FEATHER. 


feathers produced so far has not affected impor- 
tations to any great degree. Those importations 
amount to many millions of dollars in value. 
The price of what are called raw feathers was 
once as high as $500 a pound. This was before 
any process for bleaching was known. Now, any 
feather, however gray, brown or black, can be 
bleached in a few hours, at a small expense. into a 
pure white. Yet the price of feathers as imported, 


or raw, is from $500 to $400 a pound. Feath- 
ers from male birds sell for one-third more than 
others. A fine white plume thirty inches long 
would, before the discovery of the bleaching proc- 
ess, readily sell for $25 or $30. Now, an equally 
fine one may be had for about one-third that 
price. The bleached feathers can be colored any 
desired tint, as one may see in the shop-windows, 
or on the ladies’ hats. It is the precess of manu- 
facture, by which the raw feather is transformed 
from a dull gray, stiffish, homely object to a 
bright, flexible and beautiful ornament, that is 
now the subject to be treated. 

The raw feathers are gathered in large quanti- 
ties in the molting season, which occurs every 
six months. Many are also got by the chase and 
killing of the ostrich, but no hunter needlessly 
kills a bird. 

The very best white natural plumes are plucked 
from the live bird soon after the new plumage has 
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CURLING-ENIFE. 


matured, but very few are got in this way from 
wild birds ; and those from the ostrich-farms in 
Texas are not quite so fine as others from the des- 
erts of Africa. 

Feathers are assorted and tied in bundles of 
about 400 each for export at Cape Town, and it 
sometimes happens that small sticks, stones, lumps 
of clay or other useless but weighty materials acci- 
dentally find their way into the bundles. These 
are profitable to the exporter, but a loss to the 
importer. The bundles are packed in cases of 
about 50 to 100 pounds each. 

The manufacturer buys in quantity and such 
quality as may be wanted to fill orders for certain 
styles of goods, tips or plumes, good, fair, me- 
dium or best, in many grades to suit the mar- 
ket. 

The first werk is to string the feathers in clus- 
ters of three, tied with a strong twine, fifty on a 
string. Usually about ten pounds are handled at 
once. From the beginning the skill and individ- 
uality of the workman shows itself both in the 
quantity and quality of his work. 

They are ready for the wash, which is a thor- 
ough laundry process, with plenty of soap and 
water, a liberal use of the scrubbing-board, and 
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unlimited steam-heat for boiling, with a final 
rinsing in six or seven changes of clean water, 
and a final bath of ammonia, diluted, but strong. 
Ten pounds of feathers lose in weight by washing 
from an ounce to a pound, which depends on the 
purity of the raw feathers. 

The bleaching is a chemical process which re- 
quires many hours, usually all night, after which 
another thorough washing and then a bath of 
thick starch, when the ‘‘strings” are suspended 
to dry. But the feathers are not left to dry in 
peace, but are beaten and flung in a peculiar man- 
ner backward and forward, until the starch has 
dried and dropped out of the feathers. If al- 
lowed to dry in the filaments they would be 
broken or glued fast to each other, and the 
feather spoiled; but as it is managed, the fila- 
ments are separated from each other, the feather 
made light and tremulous at the extremities, or, 
rather, throughout the length of the feather. 
Before the starch treatment the feathers look 
more like goose or turkey feathers, and are com- 
paratively of little value as compared with the 
lively ostrich- plume. The flying starch soon 
covers the workman, who very much resembles 
the famous ‘‘ dusty miller,” white from head to 
foot. 

Now the cleaned, bleached, opened white feath- 
ers are ready for the fingers of the girls. So far 
they have been entirely in the hands of men. Men 
gather them in the desert or on the plain, sort 
and. pack them for export, work the ships in 
which they are brought to port, handle them at 
the custom-house and at the wholesale dealer’s, 
and so on as just described in the process of man- 
ufacturing. Men usually untie the clusters from 
the string, when the feathers are thrown on a 
heap on the broad table before the girls, where 
they show no sign of having recently been dragged 
through so many waters charged with many vari- 
eties of chemicals, but are simply feathers whose 
dirty faces have been washed white and clean, 

You would be surprised to see how roughly 
these young girls handle the feathers. They pick 
up one, strip it through the fingers, turn it over, 
and then with knife or scissors clip the ends off 
even at the tip. This is called trimming the 
vanes. 

That we may more clearly make the operations 
understood, a diagram of a feather is shown on 
page 376, with names for the different parts. 

This work is called preparing, for it is prepar- 
ing the feathers for the stitcher who sews them 
together, as will soon be shown. ‘The girl pares 
the quill and the shaft between the vanes, on both 
sides if it is to go between other feathers. Then 
these trimmed and pared feathers are laid to- 
gether in groups of four, five, or even seven, one 
over the other, when they are stitched carefully 
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in a peculiar manner, so as to conceal as much of 
the silk thread as possible. This makes a mass of 
filaments, or vanes and filaments, which is three 
to seven times as much as any one feather natu- 
rally has, and so much the more useful in forming 
a full plume. 

This part of the work requires the best skill 
the worker can command. The manufacturer's 
profit or loss can be reckoned from this very mo- 
ment. If the preparer has had experience, and 
uses judgment, she may make from two to four 
dozen more tips out of a pound of feathers than a 
less careful or less skillful worker would do. Here 
is a difference in number of goods made from a 
pound which will be a loss or a gain of five to fif- 
teen dollars in the lowest price, and more in high- 
grade work. If a dozen tips sell for $18, then 
the loss would be thirty-six to seventy-two dollars 
ona pound. When the work is on feathers worth 
$400 a pound the value of a careful, painstaking, 
experienced woman of clear head and quick judg- 
ment is almost beyond estimate. Fortunes are 
made on the skillful labor of a few such workers, 
and many a firm has gone to ruin through the 
wasteful work of incompetent preparers. 

The tip or plume is then ‘‘ fortified ” by sewing 
a wire to the shaft in place of the quill that was 
cut off. : 

There are many other points to be observed by 
the preparer which must be omitted here for lack 
of space, excepting one. The male feathers have 
longer vanes, and are superior in every way to 
those from the female birds. Also the feathers 
from the right side of a bird have a bend one way, 
and those from the left bend the other way, which 
particulars, and many others, must be carefully 
noted, and used or avoided as may be proper for 
the occasion. Skilled workers can pick out male 
or female feathers, and right or left, at a glance. 

Examine your tip or plume for the stitching. 
See how carefully the silk is hidden under the 
shaft, and only appears at the proper places to 
give the needed tie or bind to the several shafts 
composing the plume. Unskillful stitching must 
be taken out, sometimes more than once in the 
work of beginners, because if the thread is drawn 
too taut, or the stitches put in the wrong place, 
the plume is made more or less inflexible and un- 
salable. Every tip is a study, and will be a suc- 
cess in proportion to the skill and taste of the 
worker. The “ good enough” style of work less- 
ens the value of the goods, but the thoughtful 
girl who makes every stitch count by putting it 
in the right place is worth more to her employer 
than the giddy, careless hurry-scurry who puts 
her stitches anywhere ‘‘so they will hold.” 

Once more our feathers must be treated toa 
bath ; this time of chemicals for coloring —hot 
water charged with dye-stuff, in which they are 
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boiled for hours and hours. Five or six hours of 
steam - boiling fixes in the feathers any desired 
color or tint, hue or shade. Feathers will take 
nearly as many and as delicate tints as silk, and 
they are also as brilliant. Before the discovery 
of a bleaching process, white feathers were so dear 
that few were colored; but now any feather, 
black, gray or brown, may be turned in a few 
days into any brilliant tint desired. White plumes 
are now chiefly used on the hats or chapeaus of 
Knights Templar, and in some other societies. 

A variety of colors or tints may be given to one 
tip or plume—at the base, brown ; in the middle, 
red ; and at the tip, yellow ; or any other variety 
may be chosen, as fashion may direct. The dyer’s 
skill is not limited, and besides simple tints or 
colors, the plume may be barred, mottled or 
specked at will, for it is merely a question of 
chemistry and skill. Combinations and varieties 
of colors and tints are so numerous that any col- 
ored dress or hat can be matched. Each dyer has 
asample-card of about a hundred tints and hues, 
made of silk cut in small pieces, glued to the 
card-board, and numbered. The sample tints are 
added to more or less each year by a new tint, 
or a deeper or lighter tint of some favorite color, 
and less popular ones are dropped out. Each tint 
also has a name as well asa number. The name 
is often changed, while the tint or hue remains 
the same. What was mahogany last year, this 
year is Eiffel Tower. Chemists are constantly 
inventing or discovering new dye-stuffs or improy- 
ing the old. 

The wire stems are covered with tissue-paper, 
deftly wound on and secured at the end; white 
for all tints, but black for black tips only. 

Once more the feathers must be treated to a 
bath—this time of steam. The girl holds the tip 
by the wire stem and in a jet of steam for a few 
seconds, when it is ready for the curler. Any girl 
can learn the art and mystery of steaming a 
feather in a lesson or two, but a first-class curler 
is a prize in any factory. A good curler need 
never want for employment. Even when a cy- 
clone of labor-strikes sweeps away all the other 
workers, the curler is the vary last to go, if she 
goes at all. Curling, like preparing, is a matter 
of taste and skill. The fingers must be strong, and 
the eye quick to see the best forms—curves, cir- 
cles, or what not, as the keen, smooth-edged 
knife glides over or under the vanes, now turn- 
ing these a little more and those less, until the 
whole mass is formed to suit the eye. Then the 
feather, or tip, is laid down on the edge of the 
table on its under side, and it is combed into a 
regular roll along the edge all around the tip, as 
carefully as the fair curler might arrange the 
curls about her own head. 

Now, the reader will imagine, the work is done, 


and we have an ostrich-feather ready for the hat. 
Not quite yet. We have a single feather, and if 
Dame Fashion would be satisfied with that, the 
work would be nearly but not altogether finished. 
But style requires three feathers in one tip, and 
the effect is beautiful, much more so than can be 
produced with one plume, except it is a very long 
one, with correspondingly long vanes and fila- 
ments. The high price of such plumes would 
limit their use to a few, as it does, while the tip 
of three short plumes may be had by almost any 
one who earns moderate wages, or has an indul- 
gent parent. 

. Forming and grouping the bunches of tips is 
an art, and a decorative art, on which much of 
the salable value of the goods depends. However 
gorgeously they may be colored, or skillfully 
curled, if the buncher is an unskillful worker 
she will lower the apparent quality of the feath- 
ers by clumsy or tasteless bunching. 

When the bunches are made—how are they 
made ? Let us see. The wire stems of the 
three tips are tied together near their ends, so 
that one will be a little above the other two. 
The ends of the plumes are then bent forward 
until the three form a group that is acceptable to 
the eye of the buncher. When a dozen bunches 
are ready, they are placed in a paper box. 

The packer must have a quick eye for delicate 
shades of color, for the box must bear a uniform 
appearance—that is, all of one color or tint—and 
the forms must also be changed more or less, so 
as to present a general harmony, and not look as 
though they had been tumbled into the box any- 
how. The bunches are sewed to the back of the 
box. The box is neatly made, about 20 inches 
long, 12 wide and 4 deep, and the edge orna- 
mented by paper lace. 

The feather is now ready for the dealer. The 
ways and means of manufacture may not be in- 
teresting to the reader, but they are intensely so 
to those engaged in the business. The thousand- 
and-one tricks of the trade are very annoying and 
often exasperating to the girls, as we must believe 
from the evidence afforded by frequent strikes 
among them, and for many reasons it might be 
well to throw some light on certain methods of 
making money out of girls by trick and device 
in this business, but our limited space prevents. 
One thought must suffice for the kind-hearted 
even. Simple labor and time are not the only 
elements which enter into the work of making 
ostrich-feathers into ornaments. The inordinate 
greed of an unscrupulous proprietor has in some 
notorious cases led him into a system of down- 
right robbery of his girls, causing many a heart- 
ache, reducing hundreds to the verge of starva- 
tion, driving others to the street and to the bad, 
so that one feels that the gorgeous feathers from 
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THE KRAKATAU ERUPTION OF 1883. 


RAW FEATHER. 


some large factories are saturated with tears and 
sighs, and haunted by the shades of ruined souls. 
Fortunes of many millions have been gathered 
by such almost inhuman means. Roses without 
thorns can you suppose such riches are ? Wealth 
acquired by craft and oppression enables its pos- 
sessor to override criticism, although in some 
cases the law itself may have been defied and 
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Canada been sought as a temporary shelter from 
a passing storm. 

The finished ostrich-plume is one of the most 
beautiful ornaments which may be used to deck 
the hat of fair lady or brave knight, and it is sad 
to reflect that some of its associations are any- 
thing but pleasant. Its beautiful form and glow- 
ing color might excite in us pleasureable emotions 
always, if we were not compelled to feel that those 
forms are in some cases produced by workers 
whose humanity has been nearly crushed out of 
them, and whose life’s blood has been dissipated 
in the varied tints and hues of the plumes. 


THE KRAKATAU ERUPTION OF 1883. 


THIS memorable eruption destroyed every trace 
of life on the island. About a year ago Mr. 
Treub, the Director of the Botanic Garden at 


A ‘‘ Trp,” OR BUNCH. 


Batavia, published the result of his observations 
on the new vegetation of Krakatau. This vegeta- 
tion is totally unlike that which previously 
clothed the island. The first forms that showed 
themselves after the eruption and spread consider- 
ably were sea-weeds, and these were succeeded by 
ferns, now found in great numbers. The germs 
of these plants were brought by the winds and 
waves, and by birds. The species are analogous 
to those of the Polynesian Islands, from which 
they were undoubtedly derived ; and Krakatau, 
in its present condition, illustrates in an admi- 
rable way the process by which Nature provides 
for the dissemination of plant-forms over wide 
‘areas. A not less curious result of the eruption 
was the transport, distinctly proved in one case 
at Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, of fishes and 
sea-snukes, similar to those of Sumatra and 
Java. 

The masses of pumice, ejected from the vcl- 


A SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


cano, obstructed the seas, both north and south 
of Krakatau for a long time, and were only grad- 
ually dispersed by the ocean-currents, and drifted 
to far distant shores. These masses of pumice 
were first observed at Port Elizabeth, at the be- 
ginning of 1887 ; and the discovery of the strange 
marine forms of life followed. 


JOHN BROWN’S FORT. 


A Mr. M. 8S. Brown, of Kansas City, has pur- 
chased the building at Harper’s Ferry familiar to 
travelers as ‘‘ John 
Brown’s Fort.” It 
is the intention of 
the purchaser to 
imitate the misdi- 
rected enterprise 
of the syndicate 
that removed Lib- 
by Prison from 
Richmond to Chi- 
cago. He will take 
the building down 
and reconstruct it 
in precisely its 
present form, visit- 
ing different cities 
alternately. The 
building being a 
comparatively 
small one, it will 
not be difficult to 
transport it from 
point to point, as 
desired. When on 
exhibition the fort 
will be filled with 
such relics of John 
Brown and_ the 
insurrection as are 
now _ obtainable. 
Unless the ex- 
hibitor can also 
take along the Po- 
tomac and the 
Shenandoah — Riv- 
ers and the Blue Ridge Mountains, his reproduc- 
tion will be sadly incomplete. 


A SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 

I KNow of an instance (says a writer in the 
Buffalo Courier) where a singularly good and orig- 
inal plot was found in a story written with a gram- 
matical error in almost every line. The author 
was advised that her manuscript contained the 
material for a good story, but it would have to be 
rewritten. She consented, and the manuscript 
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A BOX OF TIPS READY FOR THE MARKET. 


was placed in the hands of a competent writer. 
When the book appeared, the author scarcely 
recognized her work. The plot was there, but 
nothing more. As the reader predicted, the 
story, as rewritten, proved a success. ‘T'o-day it 
is one of the best-known novels in the literary 
world, and the author, whose name appears on 
the title-page, receives all the credit, while the 
real author contents himself with the knowledge 
that his bank-account is $250 larger by the work. 
The truth will, perhaps, never be known; but I 
often wonder, when I see the title-page author 
receiving the con- 
gratulations of her 
friends at the suc- 
cess of her book, if 
her conscience ever 
pricks her. 


Mark TWAIN 
tells an amusing 
story against him- 
self in connection 
with Darwin’s in- 
firmity. He says 
that a friend, re- 
turned from En- 
gland, told him he 
had paid a visit to 
the great scientist. 
He received him 
kindly, showed him 
his library and dis- 
secting-room, and, 
pointing to a table 
on which stood a 
lamp and an open 
book, said, “‘ You 
must be careful 
not to disturh 
that. That book 
is the ‘ Innocents 
Abroad.’ I keep 
it open on the 
table, and always 
read myself to 
sleep at night, and read myself awake in the 
morning.” Mark was much flattered by this 
tribute to his humor, and, when Darwin's Bio- 
graphy was published; procured a copy to see 
what might be said about himself. Ie searched 
it through in vain. ‘The only possible allusion to 
himself was the statement that, in his later years, 
Darwin suffered from a species of atrophy of the 
brain, which incapacitated him from the enjoy- 
ment of any decent literature at all, and com- 
pelled him to seek mental rest in the perusal of 
trashy novels and vacuous ‘ humor.” 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 
By GeorGE C. HuURLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Arrica may be said to absorb the interest of the colo- 


nizing nations, as well as the efforts of the most enterpris- 


ing explorers. The changes in the map of this continent 
from year to year are really surprising, and no publish- 
ers, not even the indefatigable Perthes Institute of Gotha, 
can keep up with them. In Eastern Africa, beginning 
with the Red Sea Coast. three European nations especially 
are incessantly at work. The English, as the occupiers of 
Egypt, naturally control the Egyptian coast: then come 
the Italians, now securely planted at Massowah, and hay- 
ing practically taken possession of the long-coveted Abys- 
sinia by the acknowledgment of their presence as protect- 
ors of King Menelik. They have reached this result with 
no more reason for self-reproach than usually attaches to 
the civilized man in his relations with less developed 
races, and their triumph is significant, because it may 
fairly be regarded as the third solid establishment of a 
civilizing power in Africa. The English in South Africa 
and, possibly, in Egypt; the French in Algeria and Tu- 
nisia, and, less certainly, in Senegambia, have planted 
themselves for all time. The Italians will do the same in 
Abyssinia, where the climatic conditions are, every way 
favorable, and the difficulties are fewer than those with 
which the French and the English have had to contend. 
The defiant Mohammedanism of the Algerians delayed 


the French progress; the Boers and the Zulus, both inde- | 


pendent and intractable, resisted the English domination ; 
but the Italians have the singular advantage of dealing 
with a native people of Christian faith, and obnoxious, as 
Christians, to their neighbors, while the authority of the 
chiefs is, at the same time, both personal and feudal, so 
that, with sagacions handling, the European may be sure 
of keeping his hold on the good-will of the Abyssinians as 
a people. This is a most encouraging prospect for the 
future of North-eastern Africa. 
indications are less pleasing. The vast territories vagnely 
claimed by the Sultan of Zanzibar have fallen into the 
hands of the English and the Germans, and the dissen- 
sions of these rivals keep back the development of the 
country. The Sultan has just made over to England for 
fifty years the ports of Brava, Marka, Kismayu and War- 
shek, and he now possesses no point on the main-land of 
Africa. Lamo Island, claimed by both Germany and Eng- 
land, has been awarded to the latter by the Belgian minis- 
ter, Lambermont, who was selected as arbitrator. The 
arrangement between these two powers with regard to the 
division of the land between the Indian Ocean and the 
Victoria Nyanza Lake has not produced the results antici- 
pated. It was hoped that the explorers of each nation 
would keep within limits, and avoid crossing each other’s 
path; but human nature has been too strong for agree- 
ments. 
with instructions perhaps necessarily vague, and they have 
trespassed. The reports sent home have made ill-feeling, 
and this has irritated the natural jealousy of men seeking 
the same objects, until from rivals in colonization the two 
powers are not far from taking the position of antagonists 
in Eastern Africa. The reported massacre of Dr. Peters’s 
party, ostensibly engaged in the relief of Emin Pasha, is 
even considered by some excited Englishmen as a kind of 
retribution upon the Germans for meddling with the large 
designs of the English in Central Africa. What these de- 
signs may be no one distinctly avows; but they have cer- 
tainly been the cause of much exploring activity on the 
part of Stanley and of those who have accompanied or have 
followed him. One discovery reported by Stanley is that, 


Further to the south the | 


Under various pretexts parties have been sent out | 


after following tue base of the snowy range Rujenzori, he 
established the fact that the southern Nyanza, now called 
the Albert Edward Nyanza, has an exit at Serulike, which 
receives over fifty streams from the Rujenzori, and finall 
enters the Albert Nyanza. The Albert Edward Nyanza, 
therefore, which is some nine hundred feet above the 
level of. the Albert, is the true source of the south-western 
branch of the White Nile. No great changes have oc- 
curred in the region of the Congo. The railway company, 
to which the concession has been granted for the railroad 
around the falls, has begun work, and the engineers ex- 
pect to have the task completed in five years—not an ex- 
travagant length of time, considering the distance of the 
scene of operations from the base of supplies and the un- 
favorable elements of which the company can dispose in 
| the heart of Africa. Other difficulties begin to show them- 
| selves in the anomalous position of the Congo Free State. 
| which is coming to be considered as x kind of Belgian 
colony, a condition which would evidently change its re- 
| lations with the rest of the world; and also in the growing 
hostility of the Arabs on the Upper Congo. In the mean- 
while new stations are established on the affluents of the 
great river. The most interesting of recent papers on the 
explorations in the Guinea Coast region is the last report 
of Lieutenant Tappenbeck, the young German officer who 
died of the African fever at Kamerun, in July last. This 
report, brief as it is (it fills only five pages) shows the high 
qualities of the born explorer, full of resource and self-re- 
liance, considerate and steady in his dealings with the sav- 
ages, but ready to carry things with a high hand, when the 
necessity declared itself, as it did once on this last marci 
to the coast. The geological and botanical explorations 
of this German possession have shown that it has immense 
resources, though the climate is a standing menace to the 
white man. 

Nyassa Lanp.—The facts which have led to the Anglo- 
Portuguese debate about this inland region of South- 
eastern Africa have at last been made known, and they 
do not seem to justify the harsh criticism of Portugal by 
the English journals. It is first to be remembered that 
no European power has, anywhere in the interior of Af- 
rica, a clearly marked and definite boundary to its posses- 
sions. The Portuguese are more familiar than any other 
Europeans with the Nyassa country, where their flag and 
their presence have been known for centuries. They sent 
an expedition under Alvaro Castelloes, an engineer officer, 
to study the line of a projected railway in the Upper 
Shiré. The military force which accompanied the expedi- 
| tion was commanded by Major Serpa Pinto, justly famous 
| for his explorations from ocean to ocean, and noted for his 
tact and discretion in dealing with the native tribes. In 
July last the expedition was attacked by the Makololos. 
Serpa Pinto drew his force together and repelled the at- 
tack, but without retaliating. A parley ensued, and after 
a halt of a good many days the expedition went forward. 
the Makololos having dispersed, as if satisfied. Suddenly 
they appeared again on the Shiré and attacked the Portu- 
guese. This time Serpa Pinto gave them a sharp lesson, 
and they returned no more. Among the trophies of the 
field were several British flags, the presence of which in 
the Makololo camp puzzled the Portuguese commander, 
until it was recalled that, early in the year, the British 
Consul in Mozambique, Mr. H. H. Johnson, had obtained 
from the Portuguese anthorities a safe-conduct in order to 
| visit the Makololos. The visit of this British agent, it is 

thought, may have had something to do with the hostile 
| spirit shown by the tribe. In any case the result is to be 
regretted, for the first duty of the white men in Africa is 
to aid every effort at peaceful exploration and develop- 
ment, and to make common cause for right aims. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
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Srantey’s Return.—The main facts of Stanley’s march, 
with the rescued Emin and Casati and their people, to 
Bagamoyo, on the Indian Ocean, have been told by the 
telegraph all over the world, and no one is yet in a posi- 
tion to add anything to the bare outlines given in the tele- 
grams. There are contradictions and weakncsses in the 
story, and some insinuations that should have been sup- 
pressed, but the successful accomplishment of the great 
enterprise moves all men, and there will be no diminution 
of interest in the subject when the explorer’s book, an- 
nounced for next Summer, makes its appearance. A. book 
in some respects even more interesting will be Emin’s 
own connected history of all that he has seen and done 
during his six years’ complete isolation from the world in 
the heart of his Equatorial Province. Supplemented and 
sustained, as it undoubtedly will be, by Casati’s record of 
the same period, Emin’s book will set in their true light 
the events of a singularly steadfast and honorable career. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


QueBEc is one of the most picturesque cities in the 
world, and of all the cities on the North American Conti- 
nent her picturesqueness is probably the most individual 
and exotic. 


Jacques Cartier cast anchor at the foot of those fortress- 
like cliffs lend that glamour of romance needed to enhance 
the gifts of nature and the embellishments of art. ‘ Can- 
ada has not much of a past,”’ says Dr. Grant, ‘‘ but all that 
it has from Cartier’s day clusters around that cannon-girt 
promontory ; not much of a present, but in taking stock 
of national outfit, Quebee should count for something—in- 
deed, would count with any people.” In ‘‘ Picturesque 
Quebee ” (Belford Company) none of the possibilities of 
the subject, either literary or pictorial, have been neg- 
lected. The result is a sumptuons folio volume with more 
than a hundred admirably engraved illustrations, copious 
descriptive text and editorial comment, and a glowing 
preface by Julian Hawthorne —a work of substantial 
value as well as artistic charm. 

‘“ Bonemian Days,” by Clara Moyse Tadlock (John P. 
Alden) is the rambling, inconsequent, but always cheerful, 
narrative of a modern pleasure-jaunt around the world. 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Switzerland, Italy, 


Greeee, the Holy Land, Egypt, the Red Sea and Indian | 


Ocean voyage, Ceylon, Penang, China and Japan, the Pa- 
cific, and finally Culifornia and our own ‘‘ Great West ’— 
in short, the regular stopping-places on the globe-trotter’s 
beaten track—are successively flashed before the reader's 
mental eye. like stereopticon pictures, with comments of 
about the same character und depth as those which usu- 
ally accompany that form of entertainment. The book is 
incidentally instructive, as illustrating how little it is pos- 
sible to see of the world in a trip around it. From its 
very superficiality, however, it escapes being boresome, 
and that is no slight achievement in a 520-page narrative 
of travel. ‘Thumb-nail sketches and process cuts are scat- 
tered somewhat arbitrarily through the text, which they 
cannot be said, as a rule, to really ‘llustrate. 

‘*Oo” 1s not a misprint, nor a rebus, as the reader 
might hastily conclude. It is the title of Charles Lotin 
Hildreth’s exciting tale of mystery and adventure in Or- 
bello Land (Belford Co., New York). Orbello Land is an 
unexplored desert region of Central Australia, where the 
youthful hero of the story, searching for his father, discoy- 
ers the marvelous underground city of Oo. Profuse illus- 
trations add to the realistic effect of the narrative, which 
is quite worthy of comparison with Rider Haggard in his 


The historic associations which have gath- | 
ered about her site in the three and a half centuries since | 


most imaginative vein. Like all first-rate books for boys, 
this one will fascinate adult readers no less. 

Dr. WotFrep Netson, who was for some time connected 
with the State Board of Health at Panama, and acted us 
resident correspondent of New York and Canadian news- 
papers, gives the results of his extended observations 
on the Isthmus in an illustrated volume entitled ‘‘ Five 
Years at Panama; Or, The Trans-Isthmian Canal ” (Bel- 
ford Co.). The doctor’s picture of life at Fanama is not, 
as a whole, inviting. The moral of his remarks on sani- 
tary matters is: ‘‘Keep out of the tropics, if you can. 
Should necessity forecé you within them, avoid all forms of 
aleohol, that you may spend your later days in peace and 
comfort.” But the climate alone is not responsible for 
the large mortality ; a fair proportion of the latter must be 
attributed to bad associates and the moral relaxation of 
society in that part of the world —‘ to want of firmness 
and those corrective influences so necessary for the best 
of us.” As to what Dr. Nelson ignobly styles ‘ the Great 
Undertaker’s Last Ditch,” meaning De Lesseps’s canal, the 
enterprise is depicted, with an imposing array of figures, 
quotations and official statements, as a gigantic and ut- 
terly hopeless failure, not to say worse. 


Ix ‘“‘ Looking Forward ” (F. T. Neely, Chicago) the san- 
guine author peers into the future as far as the time when 
Chicago shall have a World's Fair. This date is fixed— 
rather prematurely, as it may seem—at 1892. The account 
of a visit to this imaginary Exposition, however, is given, 
in the past tense, with no little vivacity of fancy and elab- 
oration of detail. Amongst the features foreshadowed are 
the Crerar Tower, destined to dwarf the masterpiece of 
Eiffel; a pageant of aerial travel, like Tennyson's “ pilots 
of the purple twilight ”; and the vision of a New Chicago, 
embodying, as the author declares, ‘a summary of the 
crimes and delinquencies of the present Chicago.” Por- 
traits of prospective heads of departments are given, and 
the book is enlivened by numerous drawings from the fac- 
ile pens of De Grimm, Zimmerman, and others. 


Mary Neat SHerwoop’s translation of ‘‘ Dosia,” Mme. 
Gréville’s exquisitely sentimental Russian story, has been 
added to the ‘‘ twenty-five-cent series” of novels issued 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers. It is good literature, and, 
as such, capable of leavening not a little of the mass of 
unwholesome fiction extant. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, DEscRIPTION, Etc, 


PICTURESQUE QuEBEC. Edited by George Monro Grant, 
D.D., with a preface by Julian Hawthorne. Illustrated 
by T. Moran, Schell and Hogan, Bournill, O'Brien, 
Gibson, Ogden, and others. 160 folio pp. Cloth, 
$5.00. Belford Company, New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. 

Bowemran Days. By Clara Moyse Tadlock. 519 pp. 
With Ilustrations. John B. Alden, New York. 
Five Years at Panama; Orn, THe Trans-IstHM1an CANat. 
By Dr. Wolfred Nelson. 287 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 

$1.50. Belford Company, New York. 

Oo: A Boy’s ApvenTurEs in OrsELLo Lanp. By Charles 
Lotin Hildreth. 316 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
Belford Company, New York. 


FICTION, 
Dosta. By Henry Gréville. Translated by Mary Neal 
Sherwood. 260 pp. Paper, 25c. 'T. B. Peterson & 


Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Looxtnc Forwarp. A Visit to THE Wortp’s Farr oF 
1892. Illustrated by De Grimm, Zimmerman, McDou- 
gall, and others. 176 pp. Paper, 25c. F. 'T. Neely, 
Chicago and New York, 
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THE SENATE. AND: TTS LEADERS. 


THE celebrated assertion of an English states- | essentially in the fact that it was not struck off 
man, ‘‘ The American Constitution is the grand- | at a single blow. If it had been merely a coin- 
est ever struck off at a single blow,” is incorrect, | age from a legislative mint, it could not hays 
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endured for over a hundred years, as it has, because 
no purely brand-new constitutional coinage ever 
proved to be endowed with any real vitality. The 
American Constitution has prospered, because it 
was the outcome of centuries of experience, be- 
cause it embodied the best political ideas and 
lights inherited from Anglo-Saxon ancestry by 
the colonists, and improved upon by them, after- 
ward, during two and a half centuries. As finally 
formulated, their institutions were a naturally 
-healthy outgrowth. None better than these old 
colonists knew that the operation of shaping the 
coat to fit the man was a sound one, and that any 
attempt to fit the man at short order to the coat 
would surely be fatal, according to the very nat- 
are of things. The manner of drawing up the 
schedule of these institutions was the work of 
wise men, but, after all, this work itself was nec- 
essarily inspired by the people, whose agents they 
were, and therefore, in a strictly original sense, 
there is no room for entitling them ‘“ founders,” 
as is usually done, though of course their share of 
credit does not admit of questioning. In their 
part of adapting the style of the new government, 
they avoided blunders by following closely the 
iong-settled ideas and ways of their constituents, 
end by leaving aside all artificial idealism. 

In instituting the Senate to share executive as 
well as legislative power, the ‘‘ framers” conferred 
upon it the greatest dignity and weight, and so 
to-day it stands the most powerful political body 
in the world. England’s House of Lords and the 
various Continental ‘‘ upper houses ” dwindle into 
insignificance when compared with the far-reach- 
ing influence of the American Senate, and, on the 
score of talent and ability, it entirely eclipses 
them. While “the Lords” is a dull, inefficient 
corps, almost existing on sufferance, and while 
-the Continent’s Senatorial chambers are filled 
mercly with grandees perfunctorily acting, the 
American Senate, like a magnet, draws to itself 
the most eminent political intellects of an en- 
tire people, and thus becomes, through compe- 
tition, a picked and chosen assemblage for the 
active management of a nation’s affairs, Enter 
the House of Lords at London, or the “ Palais 
Bourbon ” at Paris, or ‘‘ Monte Citorio” at Rome, 
or the “ Reichstag ” at Berlin, and then step into 
the Senate Chamber at Washington : the difference 
is striking, not in a certain dignified aspect com- 
mon to each, but in the real sharing of power, in the 
individualities composing the respective member- 
ships, the first-mentioned sitting half asleep and 
almost as ‘‘ bodies dead,” the second appearing 
unmistakably wide awake, and potently deciding 
questions directly concerning the greatest and the 
largest civilized people in existence. 

Instituted as a position of the highest political 
honor, Senatorship was intended by the framers 


to be filled only by the foremost men from each 
State, and, as a rule, it has been. That occu- 
pants have not always been up to the level of the 
office, that inferior men, and even merely ‘ mort- 
eyed men,” have occasionally squatted into it, is no 
reflection cither on the office itself or its institu- 
tors, but only on the electing States, and hence 
the Senate continues justly to enjoy the same 
high rank originally given it as the pre-eminent 
branch of the national legislature. Thus it is 
seen that the Senate wing and chamber of the 
Capitol is a shade more artistica’ly finished and 
elegantly equipped than those of the House of 
Representatives—that there is far more of de- 
corum and courtesy in the Senate than in the 
House, and that Senators are looked up to is 
possessing greater weight in the government than 
simple Representatives. Generally, too, the Sen- 
ators entertain an adequate appreciation of their 
lofty places. While the House is too often turned 
into a howling bear-garden, owing to the less. ex- 
perienced and accomplished material of which it 
is composed, the Senate is, on the whole, a model 
debating society, in which only on extremely rare 
occasions are epithets hurled and unparliamentary 
expressions swapped by the speakers, according to 
the common practice of the younger and rougher 
members of the House. 

The methods of business followed in the Senate 
involve a profuse employment of that circumlo- 
cution and red-tapism which are considered in- 
dispensable, as healthy checks, in all government 
operations everywhere, of high or low degree ; 
but, taking its qualities and defects just as they 
are, the body may fairly be credited with doing a 
good deal of work, and with doing it well. The 
monotonous humdrum of its routine business, 
the drawling tones of the clerks reading bills, 
petitions, etc., is exceedingly wearisome to both 
eye and ear, particularly disgusting to strangers 
assembled, at an early hour, in the galleries, to 
listen to the national eloquence in its most ap- 
proved form. Indeed, they are to be pitied when 
they thus get caught by the opening proceedings, 
which must unalterably be had before “ the morn- 
ing hour has arrived,” or rather until the set time 
for formal speaking begins. The disappointed 
strangers are sometimes so dazed and utterly 
wearied with official phrase-reiteration, its inces- 
santly boring and knockdown hum and twang, 
as to be under the necessity of vacating the prem- 
ises before hearing the smallest bit of a speech. 
On a field-day it is different, and when it is 
known in adyance that the great guns of Sena- 
torial oratory are to be shot off, the galleries be- 
come jammed and packed so soon as the doors are 
opened ; sitting and standing room in them is at 
an honored premium, and the reading of “ the 
Journal,” and all other discomforts, ure put up 
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with in the enthusiastic eagerness to catch the 
“winged words.” 

The Senate is almost exclusively a body of law- 
yers, now as in the past. Its peculiar functions 
absolutely require that its members should be 
learned in law, its special international duties as 
to foreign treaties and appointments demanding 
this learning, which in the House is not equally 
needed or desirable. The Senatorial celebrities of 
the past were all lawyers, more noted for flights 
of rhetoric, however, than for legal lore. The 
present style of oratory is greatly changed from 
that of the past. . Then it was redundant, highly 
colored, impassioned, much mixed with poetry 
and quotations from Latin and Greek ; now it is 
plain, pointed, colloquial English, not so sono- 
rously tickling to a crowd’s ears, but very effective 
as the medium of business, though this change 
indeed has occurred everywhere in unison with 
the modern spirit of simplification und condensa- 
tion. 

The eloquence of the grand old Senatorial trio, 
“Clay, Webster and Calhoun,” is famous as a 
tradition, and only as a tradition, for none such 
would be tolerated nowadays, when hurried folks 
would have no leisure or fancy for listening to 
long-winded speeches stretching over many solid 
days without a break, barring ‘‘ sudden indisposi- 
tions ” of the speakers at the hands of Providence. 
Yet these, as many others of the Senate’s galaxy, 
were undoubtedly men of greater intellectual 
calibre than their successors: no one could say 
that Mr. Hoar fills Mr. Webster’s seat, that Mr. 
Blackburn fills Mr. Clay’s, or that Mr. Butler fills 
Mr. Calhoun’s. The style, form and method have 
altered for the better, but the difference in char- 
acter and intellect between the Senators of the 
past and those of the present leans not to the 
side of the latter. Yet, though without such 
eminent qualifications of leadership as the olden 
Senators had, the Senators of to-day are very 
skillful debaters and diligent workers, especially 
in the committee-rooms, where most of the legisla- 
tive business is prepared. Not so strictly or nar- 
rowly partisan as their predecessors, they appeal 
in this improved age to a far larger audience, one 


that has grown to be very highly enlightened and | 


developed, and they may really be said to be com- 
pelled to speak to and act for ‘‘ popularity,” rep- 
resented by the universal press, rather than by 
the -old-time clapping spectators who ruled from 


the galleries.‘ The leveling tendencies of this | 


much more highly developed era afford less op- 
portunity for the rise of towering ‘ talkers,” and 
so Congressional leadership is imposed by the na- 
tion itself, by a guiding public opinion, by the 
many on broad lines rather than by the few on 
narrow lines, though, truly enough, however de- 
veloped may be any age, there must ever be 


room, in theory, if not in practice, for marking 
men on top, precisely in the position of its highest 
exponents. 

As at present composed, the Senate, besides its 
nearly equal party division between Republicans 
and Democrats, may be classified into several 
groups, viz., the New England Eastern group, 
the Western group, the Southern group, and 
there are also the poor group and the millionaire 
group, each wielding a special influence. The 
largest and most compact group is that from the 
fifteen Southern States, forming three - fourths 
of the Democratic minority membership. The 
Southern Senators are comparatively poor, living 
on their salaries, only four being rated as mod- 
erately rich, namely, Brown, Beck, Barbour and 
Gorman. Though among them appears no shin- 
ing, superior intellect, they all rank as men of 
honorable character, display great personal weight, 
and, acting solidly as they invariably do, their 
compactness tells with wonderful moral force. 
They now stand free from reproach, especially 
from that originating in the slavery régime which 
so burdened and shackled their predecessors dur- 
ing seventy years. Provincialism remains, how- 
ever, a salient ingredient in the Southern group, 
adding both its peculiar value or the steadiness 
and definiteness which spring from natural growth 
and settled stand-points, and, likewise, its peculiar 
drawback, or a certain backwardness arising from 
isolation, an excess of provincialism which neces- 
sarily prevents adequate external contact, keep- 
ing up with the times, and a sufficient output of 
exertion instead of the indolence sure to arise 
under such surroundings. The Western group 
of Senators, generally well-to-do, and not a few 
of them passed masters of millions, are marked 
with all the characteristics of their new and bud- 
ding section, overflowing with ‘* Western” ideas 
and ways, brimful of energy, not stickling over 
the moralities, not squeamish over means for an 
end, but rich in expedients and bent on success 
before all else. Keen, hard sense, not culture or 
trained thought, distinguishes their flow of ora- 
tory, and renders them as debaters always en- 
tertaining, often amusing. The New England 
Eustern group is small, but potent in wealth 
and polished culture, for, though it also em- 
bodies a certain amount of provincialism, its 
members have roamed and searched the modern 
world, and hence their native smartness stands 
backed .by a vast accumulation of facts and fig- 
ures, ready for use at a moment’s notice. In the 
Western and Eastern groups are included the 
great array of millionaire Senators, who have 
been the cause of such an outcry, the West’s 
arch-millionaires, in particular, having been per- 
sistently accused of purchasing their curuie 
chairs. Indisputable proof in regard to such 
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accusations, either for 
or against, has not 
been forthcoming. 
The sedate aspect 
of the Senate in ses- 
sion is striking; the 
dignified air of ex- 
perience and repose 
about the elderly 
gray-haired members 
filling the mahogany 
seats on the well-car- 
peted floor is appro- 
priate and pleasing. 
‘‘Here, at last,” says 
the beholder, ‘are 
men not swayed by 
passion, by the hot 
blood and changing 
prejudices of youth: 
these are the ones to 
transact the gravest 
concerns of a great 
nation!’ Well, it is 
only fair to say that 
years have diminished 
their passions, and 
given them expericnce 
of life, and yet, after 
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HON. JOHN J. INGALLS, KANSAS, PRESIDENT PRO TEM. 


Senate's ‘‘ grandeur,” 
the traces of comedy 
and farce are visible, 
the net-work of in- 
meshing foibles pat- 
ent. From the gal- 
leries, looking down 
on the floor, the num- 
ber of bald-headed 
Senators is at first 
surprising, and after- 
ward consoling, 
through the reflection 
that they have grewn 
so in the service of 
their country. The 
balder, the better, 
moreover, this being 
the fashion and badge 
of service. The 
craniums are big, too, 
as if well stored with 
brains, and the collec- 
tion would offer a 
most tempting field 
for study to any 
‘‘phrenology” expert ; 
certainly one could 
never get a finer op- 


all, only in degree, as the record might be made | portunity for exploring distinguished ‘‘ bumps,” 
and for observing in full play the emotions and 

Even about and around these graye and rey- | idiosyncrasies of a lot of tall, big-bodied sub- 
erend seigniors, ranged under the mantle of the | jects, than is to be had from the galleries during 
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HON. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, CONNECTICUT, 


HON. WILLIAM M. EVARTS, NEW YORK. 
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a sitting. If satisfactory results could not be | 
ciphered out by means of such plain figures as 
there present, phrenology would have to acknowl- 
edge itself a failure. 

The Vice-president is according to the Consti- 
tution President of the Senate, but, as that of- 
ficer cannot always attend its sittings, a Senator 
is chosen by the body itself to act as presiding 
officer, or President pro tempore, in his absence. 
Mr. Ingalls, of Kansas, is now President pro tem., 
having so acted for several sessions. ‘The post is 
the one of highest trust and importance in the 
Senate’s organization, its occupant being thus the 
leading personage, and the present incumbent is 
besides prominent in his own individual right. 
By both the Republican and Democratic side of 
the chamber, Mr. Ingalls is admitted to be an 
admirable presiding officer, and this admission is 
by no means merely complimentary. The duties 
of the position are such as to test keenly both the 
abilities of the occupant ‘as a parliamentarian— 
that is to say, as a general manager of a debating 
body, proficient in deciding upon rules, preced- 
ents and other nice points, and also his fairness 
in dealing with the members, whose sense of fair 
play is ever on the alert. 

Mr. Ingalls has long been noted as the sharpest- 
tongued orator, the most fluent thrower of un- 
pleasant, yet strictly parliamentary, expressions, 
in the Senate; and his tilts, when on the floor, 
are not courted in view of his thoroughly Wild- 
West system of tomahawking and scalping his 
opponents, figuratively speaking. But, as pre- 
siding officer, he has been an agreeable surprise 
to both his friends and foes, a pink of courtesy, a 
model of impartiality, dignity and good sense. 
Ilis decisions are remarkably correct, clearly and 
promptly delivered, and his knack of expediting 
matters is so great that it may truly be said to 
have changed the method of transacting the busi- 
ness of the chair from a long-hand into a short- 
hand system. 

He has a natural talent for sifting, condensing 
and lopping off useless details, and the common 
run, of provoking and irritating tangles are swiftly 
solved at his hands without the least bother. In- 
deed, he has been metamorphosed in the chair, 
and this change from the rabid debater to the 
calm, model manager is so strikingly strange and 
novel as to have centred upon him a good deal 
of extra admiration and interest. Only an ap- 
parent change, vet it displays such an unusual 
faculty of adaptation, and not mercly of imita- 
tion, as to keep the respectful attention of the 
Senate, and of all visitors, fixed on his person- 
ality even over and above the office he holds. 

Mr. Ingalls docs not belong tothe category of 
hald-headed Senators, retaining an ample growth 
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of hair, which is snow-white. In person he is 


tall, slim and erect, jerky and stiff, extremely 
nervous in temperament, restless in movement 
and look, after the manner of the inhabitant of 
the West, of which he is a modified type ; and it 
is precisely on account of this nervous restlessness 
that his enforced calmness in the chair, listening 
to wearisome debates under the bonds of disci- 
pline, duty and the exercise of self-control, excites 
all the more admiration. True, he dispenses with 
as much of this terrible discipline as he thinks he 
can with safety to the reputation he has secured 
of being a veteran in the art of listening to leaden 
entertainments, and, during a long, set speech 
from which no interest is possible of extraction, 
he hastens to call up some member to take his 
place. He has a cultured, intellectual air, blended 
with one of practical shrewdness amounting to 
hard, downright cunning, to foxiness, for the 
small size of his head and shape of physiognomy 
give him a decidely foxy look. All his life an 
assiduous literary student, his style of oratory in- 
variably bears evidence of a very close attention 
to polish. 

Having attained the highest honor in the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Ingalls has been credited with aiming for 
a still higher one outside, and certainly he has at 
least been talked of as a candidate for the na- 
tional Presidency. When Senators visit him in 
the chair, as many of them do in behalf of point- 
ers or requests, he turns a ready ear to them, 
while nicely grading his’ degrees of hearing ac- 
cording to the weight of the applicant and the 
subject in hand, but spares very little time to 
them, sending each away as quickly as he can, 
because he is a very close watcher, inwardly and 
outwardly, of the proceedings. To all he is court- 
eous, but, as Hlamlet’s courtesy was, so his may 
be taxed as not of the right sort, being for the 
most part a formalism put on for momentary ure, 
and with good effect ; rather than proffer this 
forced courtesy to some of his antagonists, 2;:- 
parently he would prefer to pass them unnoticed, 
or to salute in a gingerly style instead of with the 
whole hand of fellowship. It is amusing to look 
upon the subordinate officials, and the playful 
pages, hearkening to his rapid order, then scat- 
tering at break-neck speed to meet the require- 
ments of his electric gait ; it may be only a glass 
of water sent for, to be placed on the raised stand 
for his leisurely sipping, but if a keg of whisky 
or beer were ordered, it would be fetched with 
not less urgency or questioning. After the morn- 
ing details of the sitting has been gone through, 
the presentation of petitions, bills, ete., he vacates 
the chair to enjoy his lunch-time, and during this 
hour, or escape from the strain which attaches to 
his supervising control, some designated member 
takes it. The strain comes from his conscious- 
ness of being at the head of a big machine pos- 
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sessed of tremendous liabilities bearing on the 
orderly management of all its parts, and not be- 
cause he allows business to drive or annoy him. 
Far from allowing anything of the kind, he has 
been a crusher of the ancient phraseologies, much 
of which he has succeeded in reducing to a few 
lines, or even a couple of words, particularly in 
the formal putting of resolutions and bills on 
their passage to becoming laws. 

For his greater cares and responsibilities he re- 
eeives a larger salary than other members, but 
the office is not one to be coveted except for its 
honor. As presiding officer he has been emi- 
nently successful, but, nevertheless, he is much 
better fitted for a seat on the floor of the cham- 
ber, for there he is in his natural element, be- 
cause only there can he freely and effectively 
give rein to his expressional skill, which has 
never been parried except by a still greater ve- 
hemence, or broad abuse directly leveled and 
flung at his offending head. On a noted oc- 
casion of wrangling between him and an In- 
diana Senator, his brilliant pyrotechnical display 
was shut off only in this way. 

Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, is the best parlia- 
mentarian in the Senate, having had a length- 


ened experience as Senator and presiding officer.: 


In this sense he is easily ‘‘ deacon ” of the corps. 
Thus, whenever momentarily called upon to take 
the chair, he has a walk-over, and knocks out the 
hardest points that may come up; presiding is 
not only fun for him, but for others who like 
to see him keeping his hand in practice. Once 
in the chair, his squeaking voice is heard rattling 
oft his rulings with a rapidity that would be stun- 
ning, if not distinctly, simply and correctly made, 
as he makes them. He decides and acts with 
swiftness, because, having mastered the regula- 
tions and usages, he does not have to stop to 
think over them; his rattling voice pours out 
one steady stream of words, sung connoctedly 
one with another so as to form an endless chain. 
It is a little fatiguing, but not to him. Not en- 
dowed with an imposing or graceful aspect, he 
certainly makes in the chair a comical figure, 
despite the respect which his special talent and 
his high standing as an earnest States-righter 
serye to secure for him. IIe and Mr. Edmunds, 
of Vermont, constitute a rare-looking duo, it 
being “‘nip and tuck” which of the two has 
the baldest head and most svt generis oddity. 
Mr. Harris has a personal appearance amazingly 
tkin to the stereotyped Chinese ; he his low, 
chunky and fat, round-headed, flat and small- 
featured, very sallow of complexion, with small 
almond eyes, and completely bald; also waxed- 
pointed white mustache. A cue and a gown 
would make the resemblance perfect, but, as he 
is, the resembling impression forces itself irre- 


sistibly. He has, moreover, a way of sitting ab- 
sorbed and still that only adds to the similarity 
of the picture. Mostly rooted in his seat, mo- 
tionless, he talks with members who come to his 
desk, pays no attention to cards sent in, and 
closely follows the debates. An invitation to 
take the chair removes this apparent lethargy, 
and starts him forward like an arrow from the 
bow, or a school-boy freed from confinement. 
Likewise, silly and unnecessary calls for “The 
roll,” ‘ Let’s have a division,” move him to in- 
stant opposition, and he invariably squelches 
them, it being impossible for him to sit by and 
see the rules butchered without coming to their 
rescue. 

Mr. Edmunds is his companion from the point 
of view of rarity in vast, smooth, cranial super- 
ficies open to the four winds. Otherwise they are 
utterly unlike. Mr. Edmunds has been dubbed in 
the press ‘‘St. Jerome,” and beyond any doubt 
he is a vigorous imitation of Domenichino’s pict- 
ure of that saint, hanging just opposite Raphael's 
“Transfiguration ” in the Vatican Palace at Rome. 
Mr. Edmunds stoops, is tall, lean of body and 
lank of face, though his skull is round enough. 
Usually seated grave and rapt before law-books 
on his desk, as becomes the expounder of the 
Constitution that he claims to be, only occasion- 
ally may he be seen to take any part in merriment 
or laughter. Tis attitude has been described as 
posing before thé Senate, on the strength of an 
austere air, and solemn exits and entrances, gen- 
erally with law-books under his arm ; for the rest, 
there is not a prominent member who does not 
pose more or less, the gallery crowd alone being 
enough to instill into them a certain priggish- 
ness. He is a strong dialectician, though an un- 
interesting and inferior speaker, with a harsh, 
drawling tone of voice. Provincialism in him is 
unhealthily pointed and pronounced. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, is not only the most 
distinguished Senator from the West, but of his 
party in the Senate. As a leader of great expe- 
rience, weight and ability, he quite eclipses his 
party colleagues, and so the principal réle in any 
important debate is instinctively taken by him, 
and it is generally admitted that his superiority 
of intellect and character fairly entitle him to the 
distinction awarded by his own side of the cham- 
ber. Tall, slim, not ungainly in person or move- 
ment, he has somewhat the look of an old-fash- 
ioned country banker, or parson, as he sits read- 
ing or writing, apparently giving no attention to 
the proceedings, though in reality no one gives 
more. No member is more quiet and dignified 
than he is, and few can speak as forcibly. Ie is 
an old stager on the Congressional track, and is 
so familiar with all its lanes and turnings as to be 
sure of his footing. 
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‘Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, the fussiest Sena- 
cor on the floor, evidently imagines that he is ex- 
pected to fill the place of Daniel Webster, and he 
dlls it by talking, continually popping up with 
the formula, “‘ Mr. President, I desire to make a 
few remarks,” and continuing with a flow of des- 


pleasant to look upon flitting in every direction, 
his style of speaking is of the feeblest sort, and 
between him and his colleague, Mr. Dawes, equally 
as feeble and more drawling, though not so persist- 
ently tiresome, the fame of Massachusetts’ great 
orator is kept alive. 


ies 


SENATORS AND LOBBYISTS IN THE ‘‘ MARBLE ROOM,’’ ADJOINING THE SENATE CHAMBER, 


altory words. He is the typical ‘‘ few-remarks ” 
statesman. He intervenes also in the remarks 
of others, is a general corrector, and will not be 
still, sit still or keep silent. He is a Webster 
afflicted with the gab, close-shaven, spectacled, 
and with an elderly school-marmy imagery 
about him. His meddlesome personality is not 


The case of Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, is 


almost as desperate as Mr. Hoar’s, though he is 
to some a trifle more interesting, even if he js 
generally regarded as a bore, a puzzle, a ‘ what- 
not.” 
Mr. Hoar, but what there is of his irrepressibility 
is whole-souled. He is the single Senator with a 


Verily he is not so tormentingly fussy 2s 
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HON. G. F. EDMUNDS, VERMONT. 


hobby, the ‘ Blair Bill,” which he rides in the 
Senate, though he runs, in addition, a large as- 
sortment outside. In his eyes the Senate means 
only the Blair Bill, and he is its father recognized 
all over the land. The Bill has passed several 
times, has never become a law, however, and so 
always remains to be repassed. Meanwhile Mr. 
Blair prepares fresh and additional budgets of 
vouchers in its behalf. His desk is the most 
crowded in the Senate, with books, certificates, 
letters and reports bearing on the famous Bill. 
He takes occasion, in and out of season, early and 
often, to allude to it ; gets snubbed by the presid- 
ing officer, or some member, for doing so, and 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN, OHIO. 


only sits down to spring up again at the next 
favorable chance. The hobby does not tire him 
in the least, notwithstanding all the fretting it 
causes in others, and the more unmanageable it 
proves to be, the closer he sticks to it. Truly his 
care is fatherly, and a very fatherly-looking Sen- 
ator he is, too, as he glides about or spreads him- 
self to make a speech. He is a good speaker, and 
only the monotony of his theme causes an evacu- 
ation of the Senate whenever he secures the floor, 
for a big effort, behind a huge pile of leather- 
covered books, a glass of water and a bouquet of 
flowers. His colleague, Mr. Chandler, is beside 
him, a silent partner, although he excels as an 


HON. JOHN 8S. BARBOUR, VIRGINIA. 


HON. HENRY W. BLAIR, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
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insinuating private interviewer on both sides of 
the dividing party line, remaining rarely in his 
own seat. 

Nor is Mr. Evarts, of New York, any active 
pusher to the front. A recently clected member, 
with an ontside-made fame, to which the Senate 
can add nothing, his course, as a rule, is silence 
with dignity, while seeming to enjoy mere mem- 
bership. He is fond of chatting with others at 
their desks, and of being chatted with at his own ; 
but, wherever he may find himself laughing and 
joking, he keeps up with the procession of de- 
baters and voters. When there is no companion- 
able Senator present to chat with, he will for 
awhile sit by himself, though not long, for he 
soon starts for the cloak-room in search of one, 
and there is eloquent to the extent of his tether. 
Prior to passing the chamber’s exit, however, his 
unfailing custom is to make a half-turn stop, 
throw his head over his shoulder to catch the last 
words of the Senator “up,” and, according to 
their pertinency or flatulency, continue on out, 
or abruptly resume his seat ; most often he gocs 
on out. When in his seat, unattended, he pre- 
sents a feeble, crumpled, doubled-up, neglected 
and melancholy air; but if a rare occasion lifts 
him to speak, his distinguished oratorical gear 
braces and comes back instantly to show him off 
as ‘the old man eloquent.” 

Taciturn also is Mr. Cameron, of Pennsylvania, 
though one of the leaders of his party. A speech 
by him isa rarity, and, in fact, he is one of the 
Senators who cannot speak, but are working lead- 
ers, and there are not a few of this build. His 
principal pastime is conversing With his particular 
friends. He is not punctual, either in listening 
or in voting, but the recreating hour for lunch- 
eon hustles him out, and keeps him out rather 
long ; and sometimes he doesn’t come back at all. 
Sitting in the Senate seems at least no fun for 
him. 

Mr. Hawley, of Connecticut, stout, short, mili- 
tary-looking, is the most attentive listener and 
oceupier of his seat among all ; he sits erect, and, 
when called on to talk by others, persists in keep- 
ing a close watch on the member addressing the 
chair. Not rhetorical, but, in his plain style of 
rough and ready speaking, his fund of strong 
common sense stands out in relief. Mr. Voorhees, 
of Indiana, maintains something of a like quiet 
attitude, but uses more of the ordinary parlia- 
mentary eloquence, and is regarded by his own 
side as one of its most effective champions in this 
line. 

Mr. Plumb, of Kansus, is an entertaining de- 
hater, for, however dry his subject, he handles it 
in an original way, being an impromptu speaker 
of great force ; an amiable humor, combined with 


delivery, which is as ready as his stout, tall, florid 
personality pacing freely about his desk. His 
aim is to go to the point, and he frequently suc- 
ceeds. IT*riendly, cheerful, and off-hand with all, 
he is a favorite, and may be said to come up hand- 
somely to the strict meaning of his name. 

Mr. Gorman, of Maryland, the most noted 
leader on the minority side, is gifted with a tal- 
ent in practical politics unapproached by any that 
may be attributed to the other Southern mem- 
bers. Ile is a slow but an effective speaker ; usu- 
ally he sits calmly in his seat, sleek and trim, and 
his appearance would never give the idea of his 
real strength as a great handler of politics. 
Messrs. Hampton and Butler, of South Carolina, 
have more a military than a political reputation ; 
both are sorry orators, both are minus a leg, both 
wear artificial limbs, and both walk about the 
floor so deceivingly as to be unrecognized as ‘‘the 
two one-legged Senators from South Carolina.” 
There is not a bit of hesitancy in their stepping 
out, or in their sitting down; no limping in 
them. Mr. Hampton dresses negligently, like 
an old planter, but Mr. Butler is accounted the 
neatest-dressed Senator, without the least tinge 
of foppish dudery. They move about a good 
deal, verily as if they had four legs. Mr. Butler 
goes all around chatting, on both sides of the 
Senate, but his comrade is Mr. Cameron; as a 
rule, at lunch-time, these two are seen flocking 
together and leaving the Senate’s perplexities be- 
hind them. Mr. Vance, of North Carolina, an 
ex-Governor, also frequently pairs off with Mr. 
Hampton, ex- Governor of South Carolina, for 
a short stroll outside, and then they re-appear, 
cheery, chirpy and smiling. Mr. Vance looks 
like an overgrown fat boy, and moreover he has 
all the wit that is so freely the accompaniment 
of obesity by the pound, and hence his stories 
and anecdotes rank high on the floor as well as 
on the street. Mr. Brown, of Georgia, is the one 
Southern millionaire ; a sweeping beard, a per- 
fectly bald head, a frail, low figure, he has all 
the look of a strait-laced preacher of the olden 
days, and delicate health keeps him a silent, un- 
obtrusive sitter in his chair, when his ailments 
allow him to be present. Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, 
is noted for his shrewd business talent, his eecen- 
tricity and his slovenly attire, the worst visible. 
Mr. Vest, of Missouri, has a shrill voice that 
pipes abundantly through the chamber, as he is 
witty and fond of talking. He is a colloquial 
haranguer, not a formal speaker; his excess of 
enthusiasm easily leads him into ranting, to tear- 
ing a passion to tatters, but in giving witty re- 
torts and thrusts he is at his best. His colleague, 
Mr. Cockrell, is a still poorer speaker, but he 
possesses one merit, or, rather, privilege, over all 


the hardest sense, adds to his attractive style of | others—he is the exact image of the real father 
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of the country, ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” and, even without 
striped pants, he looks well in the United States 
Senate, the very place for him, though he would 
be at home anywhere in the broad Union. 
The Senate has a good many “‘ wall-tlowers,” 
who take their cue from its leaders. 
FREDERICK S. DANIEL. 


\.HITE ROSES FOR THE DEAD. 
By Leon MEApb. 
From out the chamber still, 
I wander sighing ; 
I mutter on God's will 
Accurse that He should kill 
My love—now dying. 


Within the garden fair, 
The red, red roses, 

Like those she used to wear 

In her soft breast and hair, 
The moon discloses. 


I pluck in mute distress 
A lovely blossom, 

That ere her heart is cold 

She may its petals fold 
Close to her bosom. 


The rose that is so red 
I haste in giving: 
** Not this for me,” she said, 
** White roses for the dead-- 
Red for the living. 


“In days that are gone, dear, 
When [I led fashion, 

I wore red roses near 

My heart, as emblems clear 
Of virgin passion. 


“ But colder grows my brow, 
Our hearts must sever; 
Give me a white rose now, 
With thy last deepest vow 
: To love me ever.” 


I bring a rose that’s white, 
Like her hand this is— 

She shows a faint delight. 

And as her soul takes flight, 
The rose she kisses. 


DRAMATIZED NOVELS. 

Tew literary tasks scem easier of accomplish- 
ment than the making of a good play out of a 
good novel. The playwright has ready to his 
hand a story, a sequence of situations, and a group 
of characters artfully contrasted, the suggestion 
ef the requisite scenery, with occasional passages 
of appropriate conversation, What more is needed 
than a few sheets of paper and a pair of scissors, 
2 pen and a little plodding patience ? The pecun- 
lary reward is abundant; apparently the feat is 
temptingly facile: and every year we sce many 
writers succumb to the temptation. Whenever a 


novel hits the popular fancy, and is seen for a 
season in everybody’s hands, be it “ Mr. Barnes, 
of New York,” or ** She,” “The Quick and the 
Dead,” or ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” the adapter steps 
forward and sets the story on the stage, counting 
or. the reflected reputation of the novel to attract 
the public to witness the play. But the result of 
the calculation is rarely satisfactory, and the 
dramatized romance is rarely successful.  Fre- 
quently it is an instant failure, like the recent 
perversion of ‘* Robert Elsmere”; occasionally it 


is forced into a fleeting popularity by managerial 


wiles, like the stage versions of ‘* She” and ‘ Mr. 
Barnes, of New York”; and only now and again 
is it really welcomed by the public, like the dram- 
atization of ‘* Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and ‘ Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin.” So it is that, if we look back 
along the list of plays which have had prolonged 
popularity, we shall find the titles of few drama- 
tizations, and we shall discover that those which 
chance to linger in our memory are recalled 
chiefly because of a fortuitous association with 


, the fame of a favorite actor; thus the semi- 


operatic version of ‘* uy Mannering ” brings be- 
fore us Charlotte Cushman’s weird embodiment 


of Mey Merrilies, just as the artless adaptation of 
| the ** Gilded Age” evokes the joyous humor of 
' John T. Raymond as Colonel Nellers. 


And if we were to make out a list of novels 
which have been adapted to the stage in the past 
thirty years or so, we should discover a rarely 
broken record of overwhelming disaster. The 
reason of this is not far to seek. It is to be found 
in the fundamental difference between the art of 
the drama and the art of prose fiction—a differ- 
euce which the adapter has generally ignored or 
been ignorant of. Perhaps it is not unfair to 
suggest that the methods of the novelist and of 
the dramatist are as unlike as the methods of the 
painter und of the sculptor. The difference be- 
tween the play and the novel is at bottom the 
difference between a precise and rigid form, and 
a form of almost unlimited range and flexibility. 
The drama has laws as unbending as those of the 
sonnet, while the novel may extend itself to the 
full license of an epic. In contrast with the 
license of the novelist the limitations of the dram- 
atist were never more distinct than they are to- 
day. As the playwright appeals to the play-goer. 
he is confined to those subjects in which the broad 
public can be interested, and to the treatment 
which the broad publie will accept. While the 
writer of the romance may condense his work into 
a short story of a column or two, or expand it to 
a stout tome of a thousand pages, the writer for 
the stage has no such choice; his work must he 
bulky enough to last from half-past 8 to half-past 
10 at the shortest, or at the longest from 8 to 11. 

In the present condition of the theatre, in Great 
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Britain and the United States, there is little or 
no demand for the comedietta or for the two-act 
comedy ; a play must be long enough and strong 
enough to furnish forth the whole evening’s en- 
tertainment. The dramatist may divide his piece 
into three, four, or five acts, as he prefers, but, ex- 
cept from some good reason, there must be but a 
single scene to each act. The characters must be 
so many in number that no one shall seem ob- 
trusive ; they must be sharply contrasted ; most 
of them must be sympathetic to the spectators, 
for the audience in a theatre, however pessimistic 
it may be individually, is always optimistic as a 
whole. There must be an infusion of humor at 
recurrent intervals, and a slowly increasing in- 
tensity of emotional stress. In short, the fetters 
of the dramatist are as obvious as the freedom of 
the novelist. 

Pcrhaps the chief disadvantage under which 
the dramatist labors is that it is almost impos- 
sible for him to show adequately the contrast- 
ing und well-nigh imperceptible disintegration of 
character under the attrition of recurring cireum- 
stances. Time and space are both beyond the 
control of the maker of plays, while the story- 
teller may take his hero by slow stages to the 
world’s end. The drama has but five acts at most, 


THE SENATE AND ITS LEADERS.— HON. WADE HAMPTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA.— SEE PAGE 385. 


and the theatre is but a few yards wide. Descrip- 


possible on the stage; and there are many who 
love certain novels—Thackeray’s, for example— 
chiefly because they feel therein the personal 
presence of the author. It is at once the merit 


> 
HON. ZEBULON B. VANCE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


and the difficulty of dramatic art that the char- 
acters must reveal themselves; they must Le 
illuminated from within, not from without ; the; 
must speak for themselves in unmistakable terms ; 
and the author cannot dissect them for us or lay 
bare their innermost thoughts with his pen as 
with a scalpel. 

The drama must needs be sympathetic, while 
now the novel, more often than not, is an ana- 
lytic. The vocabulary of the phywright must be 
clear, succinct, precise and picturesque, while 
that of the novelist may be archaic, fantastic, 
subtle, or illusive. Simplicity and directness are 
the ear-marks of a good play; but we all know 
good novels which are complex, involute, tortr- 
ous. <A French critic has declared that the laws 
of the drama are logic and movement, by which 
he means that in a good play the subject clearly 
exposed at first moves forward by regular steps, 
artfully prepared, straight to its inevitable end. 
The finer the novel, the more delicate and de- 
lightful its workmanship, the more subtle its psy- 
chology, the greater is the difficulty in dramatiz- 
ing it, and the greater the ensuing disappoint- 
ment. The frequent attempts to turn into a’play 


tion is scarcely permissible in a play ; and it may | “Vanity Fair” and the ‘Scarlet Letter” were 
be the most beautiful and valuable part of a | all doomed to the certainty of failure, because the 


novel. Comment by the author is absolutely im- 


development of the central character and leading 
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HON, J. D. CAMERON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


motives, as we see them in the pages of the novel- 
ist, are not those by which they would best be 
revealed before the foot-lights. 

The difficulties and disadvantages of trying to 
make a play out of a popular tale, when the se- 
quence and development of the story must be 
retained in the drama, are so distinctly recognized 
by novelists, who happen also to be dramatists, 
that they are prone to stand aside and to leave 
the doubtful task to others. Dumas did not him- 
self make a play out of his romantic tale, ‘« The 
Corsican Brothers.” And in the Fall of 1887 
there was produced in Paris two adaptations of 
cuccessful novels which had been written by ac- 


HON. L. G. HARRIS, TENNESSEE (PHOTO. BY BELL, 
WASHINGTON). 


HON. GEORGE F. HOAR, MASSACHUSETTS. 


complished dramatists, ‘‘ L’Abbé Constantin,” 
by M. Ludovie Halévy, and “ L’Affaire Clemen- 
ceau,” by M. Alexandre Dumas fils ; and in nei- 
ther case did the dramatist adapt his own story. 
He knew better; he knew that the good nove 
would not make a good play ; and while the nov- 
ice rushed in where the expert feared to tread, 
the original author stood aside ready to take the 
profit, but not to run the risk. 


PRESERVING BUTTERFLIES. 


Dr. F. Ropersere, of Lower Belgium, has 
taken out a patent in the United Kingdom fora 


HON. A. P. GORMAN, MARYLAND (PHOTO. BX BELL, 
WASHINGTON ). 
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method, devised by him, for preserving butterflies 
and other natural-history specimens. The fol- 
lowing is the method : The objects or specimens 
to be preserved, unless they are already flat, are 
first pressed out and dried. In the case of butter- 
flies, for instance, the body, which is cut open and 
emptied of its contents, is flattened out by grad- 
ually applied pressure, the wings, etc., being pre- 
viously fixed in the desired position, and the but- 
terfly thus treated is allowed to become thoroughly 
dry. <A piece of material, such as card-board, 
wood, or the like, to form a mounting or backing, 
is then moistened with water, with which anti- 
septics may be mixed, and the prepared butterfly 
is laid oh this backing; a clean, colorless leaf of 
gelatine is placed over the butterfly and backing, 
and the whole is pressed together, so that the 
gelatine leaf shall firmly adhere to the backing, 
securing the butterfly thereto. To prevent the 
gelatine adhering to the pressing and the support- 
ing surfaces, instead of the backing, the surfaces 
are treated with fat, vaseline, or the like. 'l'o 
prevent warping or shrinking and bending of the 
backing, its under side may be coated with a solu- 
tion of gelatine, or a leaf of gelatine may be ap- 
plied thereto. The card covered with gelatine is, 
after having been well cleaned from, fat, ete., 
sprinkled or moistened on its upper side (7. e., the 
side to which the butterfly is secured) with water, 
and afterward thoroughly dried. Finally, the 
whole is coated with a suitable hard, colorless, 
drying or siccative varnish (for instance, with an 
alcoholic solution of red arsenic, to which has 
been added a small quantity of castor-oil). This 
coating protects the gelatine and the object or 
specimen to be preserved from the injurious ac- 
tion of moisture, mildew, or insects. Butterflies 
and other objects prepared in this manner can be 
kept in albums, and be transported and examined 
at any time without liability to injury. There is 
evidently springing up a fine art among collectors, 
which will soon transform dried plants and wiz- 
ened butterflies into the objects of real und grace- 
ful beauty they ought to be, and as they are ina 
state of nature. 


A HIGHLAND REEL. 
By G. E.-T, 
Mvcu study, truly, becomes a weariness of the 
flesh. After a long day’s seclusion over desk and 


books the cobwebs begin to gather about one’s | 
brain, and stronger and stronger grows the long- | 
ing to look upon the face of one’s fellows. There | 
are fair faces, too, to look upon, and bright-lip- | 
ped laughter to listen to not far away, and the 

shriek of a fiddle or the skirl of the pipes is all | 
that is needed to set light footsteps tripping on a | 
broad barn-floor. Down with pamphlet and pen, | 


therefore : on with a heavy coat in case of rain, 
and out into the roaring night. 

A heavy ‘‘ carry” is tearing across the sky, but 
the air is fresh and clear ; and see, yonder, away 
below through the darkness, by the loch-side, 
shining hospitable and bright, are the lights of 
Gartachraggan. Away, then, by the steading, 
where the patient beasts are stirring in their 
byres, and a breath is caught of the rich warm 
mash preparing for their evening meal. Away 
through the whin-haughs, where the owls answer 
each other with silvery hootings, and again and 
again overhead there is heard the creaking wing 
of a belated hawk beating to and fro. How the 
wind sighs in the naked hedges, with a louder 
whisper where the thick -leaved holly-trees are 
set! One would almost linger under the soft 
shelter of the wood, where the air is rich with 
the fragrance of the undergrowth, and a pleasant 
security is felt in the stillness by contrast with 
the roar and sough of the storm in the tree-tops 
far above. The stones of the dry dike here are 
covered close with the clinging tendrils of a small- 
leaved ivy, and wild strawberry and wild geraniur) 
in Summer star with white and pink the mossy 
crannies. A pleasant spot, therefore, it is then to 
linger in, to watch the red squirrel frolic on the 
road and the chaffinch build his mossy home over- 
head. But to-night one’s thoughts are otherwise. 
It is cold, and the south wind is roaring in the 
wood, hustling the withered leaves to limbo. 
Down the hill, therefore, at a blithesome pace, 
jousting and jesting with the storm, till a glimpse 
of the realm of Oberon is caught below—the foam- 
swept loch, with its lonely islets, seen by the fit- 
ful gleam of stars. Life comes back to the jaded 
heart on such a night, as the fresh wind lifts 
the hair and clears the brain. There is war in 
the heavens overhead, and the scream can bea 
heard of wild duck entangled in the drivin: 
clouds as they make for their feeding-places at 
the river’s mouth ; but in the heart there is only 
laughter, born of the comradeship of ‘ rude 
Boreas.” Whew! Draw in here to the shelter 
till the rain-blast sweeps over. It whistles like 
arrowy sleet through the branches overhead, and 
the great limbs roar and struggle in the contest. 
The bole of the giant ash-tree itself heaves and 
groans with the effort. But the strong tree has 
grappled before with the Titan, and the wres- 
tlings of eighty Winters have but given it a deeper 
grip of the soil. And so the blast blows over, 
the air clears, and close at hand, a ruddy blaze 
among the trees, are seen the gleaming windows 
of the farm. 

What a kindly welcome is this! No ordinary 
““TIow d’ye do ?” and touch of listless fingers, 
but a heartiness honest as its own broad vowels. 
The good folk here live close to the soil, and con- 
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tinnally touch the real facts of life. Hnnut and 
eynicism, those soul-cankers of the dwellers in 
towns, have never found their way to these home- 
steads by the loch-side, and sweet and whole- 
hearted as the breath of their own hay-ricks are 
the greetings of these hospitable folk. For the 
frank grasp that will ease world-cares go to the 
kindly sea-captain, or the hand that has held a 
plow. Years have gathered on the heads of the 
farmer and his wife since first their plowshares 
turned the loch-side soil, but still they are fresh 
and hale, and the frost of years that has silvered 
their hairs has touched them no whit besides. 
Meanwhile, there has grown around them a brave 
and comely brood—sons stalwart as the ark-build- 
ers of old, and daughters—ah! Look not too 
long upon these, good youth, or thou art undone 
(though that might not be the worst thing that 
could happen thee). For there is choice and dif- 
1erence among them: the hair of one dark as the 
starling’s wing, another's bright with russet gold ; 
eyes blue as the Summer skies, eyes dark as the 
woodland wells ; cheeks of fair soft peach-bloom, 
and cherry lips ripe and red. Beware ! 

Into the parlor? No!—the kitchen is the 
place. A carpeted parlor can be seen at any 
time, but such a kitchen only in such a spot. 
The great fire blazing in the chimney roars defi- 
ance to the storm outside, and flashes its warm 
light upon wall and rafter. Lamps shine bright 
as silver in their sconces, and plate-racks and har- 
ness-steels gleam in the wall’s recesses. Not a 
speck stains the purity of the red-stone floor, and 
the massy tables and chairs of honest deal are 
white as driven snow. Into the kitchen, then, 
and ask for the goodman’s health, and whether 
the plowing has gone forward well, whether the 
collie that went amissing has turned up yet, and 
what was done with the tramp who threatened 
the plowman’s wife. 

But, listen ! the neighbors are coming already, 
and in the lull of the wind surely that was the 
sound of the pipes! How the girls’ eyes sparkle 
and their color rises! What tempting access of 
witchery !—wait a little, take care, keep hold of 
your heart! Perhaps their sweethearts are com- 
ing. The pipes stop at the door, there is a sound 
of laughter, a moment’s pause, and then a new 
invasion of brave lads and comely lasses, bringing 
in with them the freshness of the night. Fresh- 
voiced as the Spring thrushes, it is an inspiration 
to look at and listen to these sons and daughters 
of the hills. 

First of all—for the Highlands are hospitable 
—something must be eaten. There are scones 
and butter and bramble - jelly, girdle-cake, and 
milk from the byre—all the produce of the farm 
itself, and none the less delicious for the fair 
hands that have placed them there. Then, hey, 
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presto! the scene is changed. A space has been 
cleared in the barn, and lamps hung from the 
rafters and on the walls light it up in gypsy 
fashion, casting fantastic shadows into the far 
corners behind the great heaps of warm corn- 
straw. <A skirl of the pipes, and in a moment 
partners are chosen, Then more than one secret 
slips out to the curious eye, for much there is to 
be read in the language of a blush and a look. 
The lads stand back to back, two and two, and 
their partners face them, and as the music takes 
to the air, featly they trip it in the merry figure- 
of-eight. 

Presently, opposite their neighbors’ partners 
comes the chance to display their spirit and agility, 
and many a wild capering step is done by the lads 
with arm in air and a whirl of the tartans, while 
the lasses, more modest, with downcast look, 
hold back their skirts daintily as they foot it 
with toe and heel. Faster and faster the music 
gathers, faster flies the dance with its changing 
steps, again and again, with the threading of 
eights and the Highland fling, while cheeks take 
flame, eyes flash wildly, and the barn-floor shakes 
in rhythm. More and more breathless grow 
lasses and lads, but no one will yield to stop, 
till at last, with a wild whoop, they fling them- 
selves altogether upon the straw, and the music 
slowly runs out. 

Again and again it will be renewed, with the 
wilder Reel o’ Hulochan for a change, or some 
wonderful old-fashioned country dance ; and 
only some time in the morning, long after the 
old folk have gone to bed, will the merry party 
break up, tired but delighted, to go home in twos 
and threes along the hills. And the cobwebs of 
study shall have been blown, like the dead leaves 
of the woods, to limbo. 
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Mrs. Harrier BeEcHer Stowe belonged, as 
everybody knows, to a distinguished theological 
family. Her sister Catharine was a great authority 
on the question of Free Agency, and the report of 
her learning startled a German professor into ir- 
reverence. The following is the anecdote, related 
in some recent memoirs: ‘‘ A certain eminent 
theological professor of New England, visiting a 
distinguished German theologian and speaking of 
this production, said: ‘The ablest refutation of 
Edwards on ‘* The Will” which was ever written is 
the work of a woman, the daughter of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher.’ The worthy Teuton raised both hands 
in undisguised astonishment. ‘You have a 
woman that can write an able refutation of Ed- 
wards on **The Will”? God forgive Christopher 
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Columbus for discovering America ! 
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“* CONDUCTOR, PORTER, PASSENGERS, ALL GATHERED AROUND. 
HORROR WAS IMPRINTED UPON THE SPECTATORS’ FACES.”’ 


THE MYSTERY ‘OF AsPULLMAN 
CAR. 


By BLancHE L. MAcCDOWELL. 
CuHapter I. 

Ir was time for the Western Express to leave 
the Bonaventure Station at Montreal. It was 
Winter, the season was particularly blustery, the 
travelers were few, and only one Pullman was 
attached to the train. The first passenger to get 
on the car was an invalid gentleman, attended by 
his servant. He was so utterly helpless that his 
arrival created quite a commotion. A group of 
curious spectators gathered to watch him lifted 
on; the negro porters and two train-hands were 
pressed into the service. With some difficulty he 


was at length settled in his berth. This Mr. 
Vol. XXIX., No. 4—26. 
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“TT WAS A TEMPESTUOUS NIGHT, THE WIND RAVED AND 
HOWLED, THE SNOW DRIFTED INTO MASSIVE BANES 
AND PEAKED DBIFTS, THE ENGINE MOVED SLOWLY.” - 
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Rathbon, from the accounts given of him by his 
attendants, appeared to be an object worthy of 
commiseration. He was an English gentleman of 
fortune and position, who had been terribly in- 
jured in a railway accident; he was paralyzed 
and almost blind, his eyes being screened from the 
light by a large green silk shade, and he con- 
stantly suffered excruciating agonies from his 
shattered. nerves. He was traveling for his health, 
had been for some time in Montreal, and was 
now going West. 

The other passengers consisted of two com- 
mercial travelers; a young girl of sixteen going to 
Toronto to school; Frank Carter, a young lawyer 
from Montreal, who was going up to attend his 
sister’s wedding ; and a very handsome,. majestic 
English woman, attended by a younger lady. 
The older woman appeared to be about thirty, 
was dressed with simple clegance, her furs being 
superb. Her companion was an excessively pretty 
English girl. Frank Carter, the lawyer, recog- 


nized the pair, having often seen them at the. 


Windsor Hotel, where Mrs. Mervyn had spent 
some months. Nothing was known of her except 
that she lived luxuriously and avoided making 
any acquaintances. This lady reserved for her- 
self an entire section, her companion, Miss Trav- 
ers, sleeping in a berth above that occupied by 
the young girl. Mr. Rathbon had the next see- 
tion, his servant being located directly opposite, 
above one of the commercials. After the train 
had left Cornwall, the lights were turned out, and 
absolute quiet reigned in the Pullman. 

It was a tempestuous night, the wind raved and 
howled, the snow drifted into massive banks and 
peaked drifts, the engine moved slowly. The 
gray Winter’s morning had broadened into day- 
light when Miss Alice Travers awakened. She 
rather wondered that the lady, who suffered 
greatly from insomnia, had not called her. In 
the meanwhile, one of the commercials, who was 
dressing, was engaged in a vigorous search for a 
boot, and feeling his hand come in contact with 
something slimy on the floor, sprang upright— 
his hand was covered with blood. Miss Travers 
drew back the curtains. Mrs. Mervyn lay quite 
still. She was dressed in a crimson dressing- 
gown, profusedly trimmed with lace ; a heavy fur- 
lined mantle was thrown over her. As Miss 
Travers touched her, involuntarily a sharp cry 
broke from her lips, which instantly aroused all 
the occupants of the car. 

“‘Good God! she is dead!” cried the girl, ex- 
citedly. 

Right through the heart of the dead woman ran 
a sharp, slender poniard, which had been driven 
into the flesh right up to the hilt. Apparently 
she had died without a struggle; the expression 
of her face was perfectly calm. Conductor, porter, 


passengers, all gathered around. Horror was im- 
printed upon the spectators’ faces; each one re- 
garded the other with suspicion ; a terrible crime 
had been committed in their midst, and who was 
the murderer? The conductor at once tele- 
graphed to the police at Toronto, and Mr. Rath- 
bon was so overcome by the terrible circumstance 
that he was seized with violent convulsions, his 
cries and groans adding not a little to the horror 
of the scene. 

““Would you like me to telegraph to your 
friends ?” Mr. Carter inquired of Miss Travers, 
who had appeared quite stunned by the shock. 

“T have no friends on this side of the Atlantic. 
I am an orphan, and entirely alone in the world.”’ 

Carter was a kind-hearted, chivalrous fellow. 
He was deeply touched by the poor girl’s forlorn 
position. 

‘“You must allow me for the time to assume 
the place of a friend,” he said, earnestly. ‘* My 
mother and sister live in Toronto. They are the 
warmest-hearted people in the world, and they 
will be glad to show you every kindness.” 

Two detectives boarded the train at Parkdale, 
a suburb of Toronto. Orders were given that no 
one should leave the car before it had been thor- 
oughly searched. The negro porter, nearly be- 
side himself with hysterical excitement, shouted 
voluble protestations of innocence; the sick man 
lay in a deathlike lethargy of exhaustion. There 
‘was not an inch of the Pullman that was not 
thoroughly examined, as well as the personal ef- 
fects of the passengers, which mostly consisted 
of toilet-bags, shawl-straps and railway-rugs, and 
the most diligent scrutiny failed to reveal the 
slightest clew to the mystery. There was no 
trace of a struggle ; the bedclothes were not even 
disarranged. On the arrival of the train at To- 
ronto, the body of the murdered woman was re- 
moved to a hotel in the vicinity of the Union Sta- 
tion, where an inquest was immediately held, the 
passengers, still under police surveillance, being 
all required to attend. 

Miss Travers was the first witness. She had 
been Mrs. Mervyn’s companion for nearly a year. 
The orphan daughter of an English clergyman, 
she had come to the United States in search of 
employment, and in answer to an advertisement 
for a traveling-companion had applied to Mrs. 
Mervyn, at that time boarding at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, New York. The relations between 
them had always been of the most pleasant de- 
scription. Mrs. Mervyn appeared to be wealthy, 
was extremely liberal, but her companion had no 
idea from what sources her employer’s income was 
derived. Her habits were regular; she made no 
acquaintances ; wrote few letters, and always 
posted them herself; scarcely ever received one. 
She was excessively reticent, never alluded to her 
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past, and never spoke of friends or connections. 
She was very nervous and suspicious ; the wit- 
ness fancied that she was haunted by a constant 
dread ; had suspected that Mrs. Mervyn indulged 
in opium, but was not positive of the fact ; was 
of the opinion that the murder must have been 
committed for purposes of robbery. There was a 
small leather sachel, of which Mrs. Mervyn al- 
ways took charge herself, missing. A number of 
costly rings were missed from the dead woman’s 
fingers. Under her dress the lady always wore a 
necklace. She herself had assured Miss Travers 
that the ornaments were paste, and valuable only 
for the associations attached to them, but from 
their size and lustre the witness had concluded 
that they were valuable jewels. Had slept soundly 
all night ; could form no suspicion of any one. 

The conductor and porter gave testimony that 
they had passed through the car frequently dur- 
ing the night; had seen nothing to arouse suspi- 
cion. It would be impossible for any one to enter 
the car without their knowledge. The negro’s 
frantic excitement drew suspicion upon him, but 
from the evidence given by the conduetor and 
train-hands, it seemed quite impossible that he 
could have been the author of the crime. 

Miriam Somers had awakened once during the 
night ; had looked out, and fancied that the cur- 
tains of Mrs, Mervyn’s section moved ; saw a tall 
form dressed in a cloak like the one she had seen 
on that lady; had naturally concluded that it was 
the lady herself ; could not be positive that it was 
not a dream; had not heard Miss Travers move 
all night. 

John Barnes, servant to Mr. Rathbon, deposed 
that twice during the night he had risen to sce if 
his master required his services, and each time, 
finding that gentleman sleeping quietly, had re- 
turned to his rest ; had heard nothing to alarm 
him during the night; had often seen the two 
ladies at the Windsor Hotel, where he was stop- 
ping with his master ; had heard the scrvants re- 
mark that the English lady must be very rich ; 
was himself well known in Montreal ; had rela- 
tives there; had been employed in the General 
Hospital for three years ; had been in his present 
position three months ; had been engaged by Mr. 
Rathbon because that gentleman’s former attend- 
ant was ill, and obliged to return to England ; 
his employer had made many friends in Mon- 
treal ; when free from pain was very sociable ; was 
a kind and liberal master. 

There were no papers or letters in Mrs. Mer- 
yyn’s trunks that could furnish the slightest 
clew to her identity. If suspicion touched any 
one, it was Miss Travers, but nothing could be 
proved against her. A verdict of murder against 
some person or persons unknown was brought in. 
Later, it was found out that the sum of $10,000 
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was lodged to Mrs. Mervyn’s credit in the Bank 
of Montreal, but the most searching inquiries 
failed to obtain any information regarding her 
antecedents or connections. 

Miss Travers found herself a stranger in a 
strange land, utterly desolate under most trying 
circumstances. During the terrible ordeal she 
behaved with great courage, but when it was 
over, she began really to feel the effects of the 
shock. Her bewilderment was illuminated by 
flashes of consternation. She found herself with- 
out power to anticipate, much less decide, what 
was to come next. In this emergency young 
Carter showed himself a true friend. He brought 
his mother to visit the desolate girl, and the old 
lady invited Miss Travers to make her own house 
her home as long as it suited her to do so. 


CrapTerR II. 


Ir had been Alice Travers’s intention at once 
to seek a new situation. When she announced 
her determination, Mrs. Carter, a kind, motherly 
soul, who had taken a violent fancy to the En- 
glish girl, made her a proposal. Since her daugh- 
ter’s marriage, the old lady had decided upon 
making her home with her son in Montreal. She 
was in delicate health, and required a good deal 
of attention—would Miss Travers remain as her 
companion ? She would be treated in all respects 
like a daughter. 

For two years Alice lived in the Carters’ pleas- 
ant home, and in the serenity of a tranquil exist- 
ence somewhat recovered from the effect of the 
tragic occurrences of the past. Frank Carter, 
who from the first had been greatly attracted by 
the gentle girl, had decided upon asking her to 
become his wife, when a new character appeared 
upon the scene, abruptly shattering the young 
man’s hopes of happiness and molding the fate 
of Alice in a fashion directly opposed to anything 
that she had ever imagined. 

A French capitalist, who had come to Canada 
for the purpose of finding profitable investments, 
had business relations with Frank Carter, and in 
that way established a sort of intimacy with the 
family. 

This Léon de Léry was said to have made an 
enormous fortune in South America. He brought 
excellent letters of introduction, and being an 
accomplished man of the world, clever, brilliant, 
fascinating, was much courted by both English 
and French society in Montreal. The surprise of 
his friends was very great when it was announced 
that the French millionaire was about to marry 
Mrs. Carter’s companion. The engagement was 
a short one, and the turn of Fortune’s wheel, 
which suddenly elevated the penniless English 
girl to a lofty pinnacle of worldly success, seemed 
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very extraordinary. M. de Léry was the most A few days after, hunting in a cabinet belong- 
ardent of lovers, the most indulgent and consider- | ing to her husband for an account which she 
ate of husbands. Alice’s new existence appeared | wished to settle, Mme. de Léry found a ring. She 
like a fairy tale ; she had only to form a wish, in- | carried it to the light and examined it curiously. 
stantly to have it realized. She turned white as ashes. It was a ruby of 
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“I am a genuine Cinderella. Shall I awaken | great size, and exactly like one worn constantly by 
some day to find myself in the ashes ?” she once | Mrs. Mervyn. She sought her husband, crying, 
exclaimed, merrily. Then the first frown which | impulsively : 
she had yet seen darkened her husband’s brow. “Léon, the sight of this ring has quite upset 

‘*The true philosophy is to accept the good of | me. Is it yours ?” 
the moment,” he replied, somewhat coldly. De Léry stretched out his hand for the jewel. 
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« Certainly.” 

Then, as he listened to her explanations, he 
smiled indulgently. 

“‘Your imagination has played you a trick, 
little wife. It would require keener eyes than 
yours to detect differences in stones of equal size 
and weight.” 

Alice was silent. An unpleasant impression 
still lingered on her mind. 

Mme. de Léry’s grand ball was decidedly the 
social event of the season; indeed, it was said 
that so splendid an entertainment had never be- 
fore been given in Montreal. The blonde English 
beauty of the hostess was heightened by her ex- 
quisite Parisian toilet. Her husband regarded 
her with an air of satisfied pride. 

«*My queen, you only require the glimnmer of 
jewels to render you perfect.” 

Tle opened a jewel-case, and clasped a necklace 
of sparkling diamonds around her slender throat. 

‘* Many an aristocratic dame in Europe would 
sell her soul for such diamonds as those !” he 
exclaimed, proudly. 

Alice grew white to the lips; a convulsive 
shudder shook her from head to foot; it was 
on her lips to say that she hated diamonds, the 
recollections connected with them were so un- 
pleasant ; but it seemed such an ungracious man- 
ner in which to receive the princely gift, that she 
retained sufficient self-control to keep silent. 

In the preoccupation which her duties as host- 
ess entailed upon her, Mme. de Léry failed to 
notice the absence of her husband from the room. 
Later, when the guests had departed, looking 
around the deserted rooms, still odorous with 
flowers and brilliant with lights, she remembered 
that she had not seen him since early in the even- 
ing. None of the servants could give any infor- 
mation concerning him. Tired and perplexed, 
the lady retired to her own room. As she was 
replacing her jewels in their case, she found, 
pinned to the satin lining, a tiny scrap of paper, 
containing the following lines : 

‘: Dearest ALIceE: Fate, which no man can control, 
obliges me to leave you. If I should not return within 
a week, never waste a thought on me. I do not blame 
myself for having sought your love; I have made you 
happy, and have endeavored to secure your future. For 
your own sake as well as mine, I earnestly conjure you to 
make no effort to penetrate the mystery of my disappear- 
ance. Trust nobody but the Carters, who will be good 
friends to you. Believe me, dear, I have loved you truly 
since the first moment my eyes rested upon your sweet 
face. Yours, L. pg L.” 


At first Alice utterly failed to realize the situa- 
tion. Ler first idea was that a practical joke was 
intended ; but that was so entirely at variance 
with her husband’s character, that she instantly 
dismissed the suspicion. The strangeness of it 
all smote her heart with a deeper pang than the 


hour’s horror had yet given her. She had sud- 
denly come to a dead pause. Past and future 
were dissociated by this dreadful event. Had 
her husband suddenly been stricken with mad- 
ness ? Was it a cruel hoax? An instinctive long- 
ing for some one to stand by her in this emer- 
gency came over the forlorn and desolate creature. 
Early next morning she sought Mrs. Carter. 
Days freighted with pain and anxiety passed on, 
but time brought no solution of the mystery. 
M. de Léry’s conduct was inexplicable. His pe- 
cuniary affairs were in perfect order. Should he 
never return, his wife would be handsomely pro- 
vided for. 

Perhavs a month later, Frank Carter visited 
New York on business. While there, he was 
thrown into contact with a clever American de- 
tective, who was at the time much elated by the 
capture he had lately made of a gang of *‘ crooks,” 
the most skillful criminals, he declared, who had 
ever entered the United States. 

**Old countrymen, all of them,” he insisted. 
*‘We don’t produce that kind here. If it had 
not been for a woman's jealousy we should never 
have caught them at all. We missed the leader, 
the sharpest crook it has ever been my fortune to 
hear of. When he found he was trapped, he just 
disappeared as though he had sunk into the earth. 
He belonged to a good English family, and had 
had a university education. He trained a band 
of criminals, forgers, counterfeiters, burglars, and 
reigned over them like a king. Devil Dick he 
was called, because he seemed to have the devil’s 
own luck. He had a positive genius for what 
actors term ‘making up,’ and the cool audacity 
of the fellow was something marvelous. Once, 
dressed as a workman, with his basket of tools on 
his arm, he walked into the Capitalists’ Bank in 
New York, and throwing the basket upon the 
floor, stood upon it, coolly sweeping off $5,000 
before the teller’s eyes, and disappeared before 
the bank official had recovered from his conster- 
nation. You must have heard of the Pullman-car 
murder, committed between Montreal and To- 
ronto? It made a great sensation.” 

**T happened to be on the very car.” 

‘*Then you will be interested in hearing that 
we have at last found a clew tothe mystery. Mrs. 
Mervyn had for vears been a member of this very 
gang. I believe myself that she was Devil Dick’s 
lawful wife; she certainly was the only one who 
ever ventured to defy his authority. He was a 
handsome fellow, irresistible with women and 
with a decided weakness for a pretty face, and 
his wife was furiously jealous. A very clever rob- 
bery had been carried out at the Hotel de Cx!- 
liére, in Paris. The Duchesse de Calli¢re was 
robbed of diamonds worth $80,000. The jewels 
were given into this woman’s keeping, and after 
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a violent quarrel with her husband she disap-| the climates of the continent blend, and every 
peared with them. He tracked her all over the | material product of our national soil grows in 
warld. You remember the invalid Mr. Rathbon ? | luxury and profusion, uninterrupted by extreme 


That was no less than Devil Dick himself. His 
presence in Montreal was signaled by a series of 
the most daring and successful burglaries. Devil 
Dick punished his wife’s treachery, and recovered 
possession of the jewels. The conductor and one 
of the train-hands were members of his gang. 
The jewels once secured, they passed them to a 
confederate outside, at one of the way-stations. 
We caught five of these fellows ; they all deserve 
hanging, but I don’t know if they will get it. I 
have a conviction that we will never take Devil 
Dick alive. Handsome fellow, isn’t he ?” 

As Carter looked down upon the photograph, he 
turned pale and sick. In the delicate, almost 
effeminate features, the languid, supercilious 
smile, he instantly recognized Léon de Léry. 

He never told Alice of the discovery he had 
made; he knew it would only add to her pain. 
The following Spring, when the ice on the St. 
Lawrence broke up, a body, recognized by the 
watch and the clothes as being that of M. de 
Léry, was brought to the surface by the Spring 
freshets. So Devil Dick was reverently buried, 
wept and mourned for as though he had been the 
best of men. Even after Alice became Frank 
Carter’s happy wife, she still cherished a tender 
memory of her first love. 


IN THE TENNESSEE BLUE- 
GRASS. 
By WILLIAM H. BALLou. 


NotwiTHsTAN DING the several histories of Ten- 
nessee—none of which are adequate, and, it is 
generally claimed, should not have been written 
—the origin of that Commonwealth, one of the last 
to enter the original Union and one of the last to 
leave it, is singular, and exceptional of all the 
States. Evan Shelby, afterward a general under 
Washington ; Isaac Shelby, his son, and afterward 
the first Governor of Kentucky, and John Sevier, 
who became the first Governor of Tennessee, were 
the pioneers. They came on horseback from Vir- 
ginia in 1769, and encamped on Watauga River, 
in Upper Tennessee. Such was the beginning of 
the first settlement west of the Alleghanies. 

On the geological map of Tennessee is a large 
blue area indicating the Trenton period of the 
Lower Silurian age. This area comprises about 
3,000 square miles, and is known as the Blue- 
grass region of Tennessee. At its north end 
stands Nashville, and at its southern extremity, 
Columbia, two of the most historic points of the 
State, and which have given the nation two Pres- 
idents, Jackson and Polk. In this marvelous area 


cold or heat, and unsurpassed in quality and 
quantity. Utterly impoverished by the disastrous 
war, it has speedily arisen to become perhaps the 
richest section of the globe. It is termed the 
middle basin of Tennessee, in which blue-grasa 
grows in profusion and farming is devoted chiefly 
to diversified crops and fine stock-raising. The 
woodlands and underbrush are all cleaned and 
seeded with blue-grass, which affords the finest 
pasturage. The blue-grass may or may not be as 
fine as that of Kentucky, but the country is bet- 
ter watered, the Winters milder and better adapted 
to raising fine blooded stock. While there are no 
large fortunes, men are in easy circumstances, 
and live more at their country homes than else- 
where in the world. On all radii out from Nash- 
ville are numerous hospitable homes, and the gen- 
try have each one or more stables and their pack 
of hounds with which to enjoy the chase of deer 
and fox. 

Leading out of Nashville are many noted pikes, 
all of which are more or less celebrated. On the 
Lebanon Pike is located the Hermitage of Andrew 
Jackson, and on the Harding, the Belle Meade 
Farm. The original settlers on the Harding Pike 
were John Harding, Mr. Bosley and Willoughby 
Williams, comprising six miles of great estates. 
The owners of these estates to-day are General 
W. H. and Judge H. E. Jackson, proprietors of 
Belle Meade; Mrs. Archie Cheatham, of Cliff 
Lawn, a niece of John Harding; and Mrs. Lemuel 
Whitworth, a granddaughter of Mr. Bosley, and 
the descendant Williams on the original Williams 
place. 

Belle Meade, the largest and typical estate, lies 
in the basin, on Richland Creek, a beautiful, clear 
stream of water, surrounded by noble hills and 
broad valley lands, deep-set in blue-grass. The 
farm comprises 5,250 acres, quite equally divided 
between the two owners, or better, perhaps, their 
wives. It has a park of 460 acres in which are 
from 200 to 300 deer, nearly as wild as in their 
native state. Improvements have been extensively 
made here since the war, largely in preparation 
for the care of thoroughbred horses. On the 
place are about 100 brood-mares, besides cele- 
brated stallions. Here have lived the celebrities 
Bonnie Scotland, Priam, Vandal, Jack Malone 
and Glencoe; and to-day, with their beautiful 
forms, poetic limbs and glossy coats, Luke Black- 
burn, Iroquois, Inquirer, Great Tom, Bramble 
and Plenipo. There are sixty yearling colts, 
which no doubt will sell on average for from $600 
to $1,000. On the outer lines are twenty-four 
miles of stone fencing; on the highlands, blue- 
grass and grazing; in the lowlands, corn, oats 
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and hay, all of which latter 
is fed on the place. In 
addition to the blooded 
stock are fine New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont Mor- 
gan mares and stallions 
for the breeding of road- 
sters; a large herd of 
Shetland ponies, Cash- 
mere goats, flocks of 
Southdown sheep, and 
herds of blooded cattle for 
beef and milk. There are 
two immense creameries, 
producing over a half-ton 
of the most delicious but- 
ter each month, and which 
I inspected and tested 
with envy. Most of the 
hired labor on the estate 
comprise the former slaves of General Harding, 
who could not be lured away from the place, and 
are so kindly treated that the labor problem has 
no existence in this retreat ; and which is true of 
all the homes of the gentry. Belle Meade has its 
own saw and grist mills, carpenter and blacksmith 
shops, equipped with a full force. When the war 
broke out there were: herds of sixty buffalo and 
thirty elk, which the Federal soldiers found well 
adapted to banquets. Here, too, are great or- 
chards, producing all the finest fruits, and afford- 
ing a large surplus for the market. 

On the Franklin Pike, and within six miles 
of Nasbville, are the magnificent farms of Judge 
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John M. Lees, John Over— 
ton, Van Kirkman an@ 
John Thompson. 

On the Gallatin Pike 
are many farms, the prin- 
cipal estate, and one of 
the largest in Tennessee, 
being that owned by the 
Hon. Jere. Baxter, and 
known as Maplewood. 
Maplewood comprises 
some 1,400 acres, mostly 
devoted to Holstein and 
Jersey cattle, as well as to 
blooded running and trot- 
ting horses. The estate 
represents an investment 
of over a quarter of a 
million dollars. Maple- 
wood has a large and com- 
modious residence, and nowhere are there more 
evidences of culture, such as Greek statuary, 
Japanese embroidery, and curiosities from every 
clime, and a large library of rare works. The 
proprietor of Maplewood is a self-made man, and 
to-day one of the most enterprising citizens and 
owner of the largest block in Nashville. He do- 
nated twelve acres of valuable land for the Ma- 
sonic Orphan Asylum. He built and owns the 
Baxter Block in Nashville, one of the world’s 
largest office-buildings, and the most imposing 
edifice in the city. Mr. Baxter will probably be 
the next Governor of Tennessee. His income 
from his business is upward of $50,000 per year. 


THE TOMB OF JACKSON, AND CANOPY PROTECTING IT. 
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THE HERMITAGE. 


The Hermitage comprises nearly 700 acres of 
land, owned by the State, but for many years it 
was not well preserved. It is now occupied by the 
grandson of General Jackson, and soon will be 
erected here a home for the Confederate dead by 
the Ladies’ Hermitage Association, similar to that 
caring for Mount Vernon. The association is re- 
pairing the mansion, restoring the tomb, adorn- 
ing and beautifying the grounds, preserving the 
relics and furniture, and making the place a 


Mecca for visitors. The American people, each 
one of whom has as much pride and ownership of 
Old Hickory as any Tennesseean can possibly have, 
will be glad to know that the Hermitage is to be 
so well cared for. The mansion is the old style, 
common everywhere South, with high pillars and 
double porticoes. The granite tomb and columns 
are well preserved, and there is a grand old drive 
leading to the house from the pike, bordered with 
rows of spreading trees. The greatest curiosity 
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here is the original log-house in which the gen- 
eral lived. Other curiosities on the place are the 
old spring-house, the negro quarters, and the chair 
of General Washington in the drawing-room of 
the mansion. Near the Hermitage is the Clover 
Bottom Race-course, at which Jackson and con- 
temporaries raced their thoroughbred horses. 
The Hermitage Club of Nashville was named 
after this estate. Before reaching the Hermitage, 
on the pike from Nashville are the notable es- 
tates of James Taylor, David McGarvock and 
John Harding, who married the sister of Judge 
H. E. and General W. H. Jackson. 

The remaining pikes comprise Nolanville, Mur- 
freesborough, Granny, White, Charlotte, Hyde’s 
Ferry, etc., on which are many beautiful estates. 
In Williamson County are numerous fine farms 
for twenty miles along the Franklin Pike. Of 
these, the most celebrated is that owned by Major 
Campbell, at Spring Hill, near Franklin, where 
are bred the finest Jersey cattle. 

The most noted landmark in Nashville is the 
old residence of ex-President James K. Polk, 
wherein Mrs. Polk still lives, together with Mr. 
and Mrs. George H. Fall, the latter being her 
niece, and Miss Sadie Polk Fall, her grandniece. 
Mrs. Polk is now eighty-four years old, in good 
health and the enjoyment of life. She relates an 
unpublished incident concerning her husband. 
When Mr. Polk was a candidate for Governor 
against James C. Jones, the campaign was very 
like that between Lincoln and Douglas. Jones 
was an unknown and raw farmer, who had been 
sent to the Legislature, where he found he could 
make a speech. He was put on the Ile~rison 
ticket as an Elector. He made sufficient reputa- 
tion, so that he was next pitted against Polk for 
the Gubernatorial race. Mrs. Polk states that 
after her husband had canvassed West Tennessee 
and returned to her, he remarked : ‘“‘ When the 
election is over we will return to Columbia.” 

«What do you mean ?” she inquired. 

“*T mean that I am about to be defeated.” 

“Isnt that rather strange ?” 

«* Yes,” he replied ; ‘‘ but Jones will be elected 
by less than 500 majority.” 

It was even as predicted, showing how closely 
Mr. Polk knew politics, and there was no better 
politician in his time. The Polk residence is a 
large, old-time structure, on the lawn of which 
is the tomb of the departed President. It is 
not merely a familiar figure to Nashvillians, but 
the young men of the country have all heard of 
it, and not a few of them have been there to pay 
devotion at the shrine of beauty. Mr. Polk’s law- 
office in Columbia was demolished a few years 
since to make room for the Bethell House. At 
that place, as in Nashville, his residence remains, 
both objects of veneration. Not far to the west 


of Columbia are the Polk farms, large estates, 
where before the war was open house, in which 
numerous guests, from thirty to fifty, were enter- 
tained daily. Those were the days of whole roast 
oxen, champagne, great feasts and baronial sple> 
dors. The church still stands on the farm of the 
late Audrew Polk, where the families worshiped, 
but the grand old family mansion on this farm 
was destroyed by fire. Colonel William Polk, of 
Revolutionary fame, located a 5,000-acre farm 
here. He had six sons—the bishop, Leonidas, 
Lucius J., George W., Rufus K., William J. and 
Andrew J. George Polk is still living, and occu- 
pies the old home. He is now quite old and very 
much esteemed. The Presidential Polk family be- 
longed to another branch, but located at Colum- 
bia, the father being Major Samuel Polk. He 
had two sons and a daughter—Colonel William, 
James K., and Jane. 

As one walks toward Fort Negley, in Nashville, 
there is one of the most curious pieces of archi- 
tecture visible. Undoubtedly it is the only speci- 
men of its peculiar type. This is the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, an ante-war relic. Very little 
of the edifice is visible save an imposing front, on 
one corner of which is an enormous tower capped 
by an unhoused bell. The tower resembles the 
defenses of a citadel, having little openings, which 
in a fort would pass for embrasures. The only 
openings in this remarkable front are a window 
of small dimensions and the door-way. 

Fort Negley, like that of Meisner at Columbia, 
was used only as a lookout fortress during the 
war, there being no fights for possession, and 
both forces using it alternately, as occasion re- 
quired, to observe the movements of the enemy 
at a distance. It was not a strategic point. It 
is mentioned in this article that future genera- 
tions may remember that the site of the new mag- 
nificent reservoir at Nashville was once Fort Neg- 
ley. The Columbia parallel must still be carried 
out, as Fort Parnassus has been utilized for the 
same purpose in that city. Nashville is about to 
emerge from the use of Cumberland River water, 
which has ever left the person more unclean after 
using than before, and have a system supplied 
with clean liquid taken from a responsible source. 

Nashville had 46,000 inhabitants when the 
census was taken in 1880, but to-day there are 
110,000.* Its growth is quite as marvelous as 


*Srarrstics or Nasuvitue.—There are 2,576 business 
houses, of which 728 are manufactories. There are 
$20,000,000 invested in manufactories — $2,000,000 in 
machinery. There are 7,300 skilled laborers employed. 
The wholesale trade amounts annually to $115,000,000, 
employing over 700 drummers. It is the hardware, drug 
and dry-goods centre of the South. Of the 360 radii of 
the circle with a diameter of 240 miles. of which Nash- 
ville is the centre, 110 span inexhaustible fields of iron-ore, 
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the much advertised cities of the West, but South- 
ern modesty, or, rather, Tennessee modesty, has 
prevented this fact from becoming known. The 
city is noted for many reasons, chiefly, one must 
admit, for the beauty of its fair sex, the type of 
whose loveliness is exceptional and singular on 
this continent. Like Kentucky, Tennessee is 
noted for its women, fast horses and whisky—the 
fast horse being the boasted product of the blue- 
grass region. 

As the traveler approaches Columbia, the coun- 
try is rolling, intersected by hog-backs, but which 
generally have the same quality of soil as the low- 
lands. The entire distance between Columbia 
along the Louisville and Nashville Railway is 
rich in glorious views and natural wealth. Colum- 
bia is in the lower arc of the blue-grass section. 
This grass has a deceptive name, being green, and 
not materially different in appearance from tim- 
othy, except that it is undoubtedly the most lux- 
nriant and nutritious of all grasses. No doubt it 
owes its strength to the immense deposits of shell- 
marl beneath it, which is the best of fertilizers, 
and as such practically indestructible. Around 
Columbia the country is everywhere penetrated 
by magnificent pikes, as at Nashville, which af- 
ford endless drives past vast farms, and groves of 
enormous maples, poplars, oaks and indigenous 
trees, which become larger and larger in size as 
one approaches the Tennessee River. At Colum- 
bia, everything visible is beautiful and grace- 
ful, whether it be the superb farm-girl, world- 
traveled and refined ; the horse, unparalleled in 


strength, pace and pedigree; the cattle, sheep, | 


trees, landscape, homes, and much that is ani- 
mate and inanimate. Climb with me up Mount 
Parnassus, that hill builded by the inhabitants of 
lost oceans, and within a diameter of sixty miles 
I will show you the rise and fall of hills, clad in 
the grandeur of their green, of stately streams 
caressed, and of the haze all robed in blue, like 
all weddings of the year, in one assemblage, kir- 
messed, beautiful. 

Columbia* was brought into prominence last 


and 50, exhaustless fields of coal. The International Min- 
eral and Metallic Exposition will be held here in 1890. 
The institutions comprise the Vanderbilt and Fisk Uni- 
yersities, Ward’s and Price’s Female Schools, Nashville 
School for the Blind, in which are some 40 pupils, a char- 
ity maintained largely by Judge vohn M. Lee; and the 
Mehary Medical College, the only institution of the kind 
for negroes in the world. Six railroads, forming the Lon- 
isyille and Nashville system, centre here, and connect the 
city with New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Pensa- 
cola, Mobile and New Orleans. There is also the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway, connecting the 
city with the the South-east. Other lines are in process 
of formation. 

* Sraristics CONCERNING CoLumB1a.—The city has a fair- 
ground, and race-track for the training of fast pacers. It 
is a cotton centre, and has a prosperous cotton factory. 


year by an Act of Congress to erect an arsenal 
there, and make it the leading distributing-point 
of munitions of war. It is a beautiful little city 
of some 5,000 inhabitants, which aspires, with 
much reason, to be the intellectual centre of Ten- 
nessee. ‘The Tennessee State Chautauqua holds 
annual sessions here, and in May the National 
Scotch-Irish Association will deliberate. Colum- 
bia has two of the best schools for girls—the In- 
stitute and the Atheneum. These noble institu- 
tions, which have done much for a half-century 
to mold the Southern woman, are located on high 
grounds with beautiful lawns, shaded by large 
maples and poplars. 

The old Bank of Tennessee Building still stands 
at Columbia, on Main Street. It was constructed 
in 1830, and was once a powerful institution in 
the State. There are many reminiscences about 
Columbia destined to invest it with historic in- 
terest. Not only was it at one time the home 
of President Polk : Thomas H. Benton practiced 
law there. Thomas was a colonel in Andrew 
Jackson’s army, and it was he whom the gen- 
eral sent to Washington on horseback to make 
peace with the Secretary of War for Jackson's 
disobedience. He was successful, but on his ar- 
rival at Nashville he found that Jackson had 
been acting as second for an opponent of his 
brother in a duel, and declined to speak to him. 
The result was a duel in a saloon, in which both 
were wounded. They did not speak again for a 
quarter of a century, until Benton was United 
States Senator and Jackson President. Then 
Benton, after a hard fight. got a previous censure 
of Jackson by the Senate removed, and there- 
after they were the closest friends for life. 

Stanley Matthews not only practiced law at 
Columbia, but kept an inn there. A special 
statute still remains in force prohibiting him from 


Farm-land is held at $109 and upward per acre, and 
4,000 farms in Maury County are valued at over $8,000,000. 
There are some 500 varieties of marble, of all sizes and 
colors, the richest varieties known. The soil is largely 
calcareous, with red clay, black loam and sand. The 
product comprises wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, millet, 
Hungarian and herd’s grass, timothy, sorghum, tobacco, 
cotton, etc. Potatoes yield from 200 to 300 bushels per 
acre, and there are two and three crops per season raised 
of all products. Limestone quarries abound. Wheat at- 
tains 38 bushels per acre, and the crop is ready to harvest 
six weeks earlier than in the North. Farmers raise and 
sell from $20,000 to $50,000 worth of mules annually. 
The product of Maury County last year was 8,000 bales 
of cotton, 58,000 pounds of tobacco, 78,000 bushels of po- 
tatoes, 85,000 bushels of sweet potatoes, 10,000 tons of 
hay, 1,750,000 bushels of corn, 386,000 bushels of wheat, 
125,000 bushels of oats, 5,000 bushels of rye, 14,000 bush- 
els of barley, 20,000 horses, 18,500 mules, 17,000 sheep, 
60,000 hogs, 70,000 pounds of wool, 15,500 gallons of 
milk, 393,000 pounds of butter, 18,000 pounds of cheese, 
and 70,000 pounds of dressed turkeys. 
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selling more liquor on Sun- 
day than was necessary. His 
father-in-law, James Black, 
of that place, was also 
grandfather of Henry Wat- 
terson. General Gideon J. 
Pillow lived there, and re- 
turned from the Mexican 
War with the rank of 
major-general. Here, too, 
emanated the Hon. A. O. 
P. Nicholson, doctor, law- 
yer, State legislator, State — 
Senator, United States 
Senator, United States 
Supreme Judge, and editor. 
The unhappy Meriwether 
Lewis, of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, lies 
buried near Columbia. 
When a very young man he 
was a favorite with Thomas 
Jefferson, who, on cacount 
of the extreme melancholy 
of the youth, sent him to the Rocky Mountains on 
an exploring expedition. The trip did not effect 
any good result, and on his return, Lewis was 
appointed Governor of Louisiana, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. In a fit of melancholy he 
set out on horseback for Memphis, then Chicka- 
saw Bluffs, from whence he started for Washing- 
ton by the old Natchez Trace. In Maury County, 
one night, he put up with some plantation peo- 
ple, who, after he had retired, heard a pistol-shot 
and found him dead. Parts of the old Natchez 
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Trace are still visible, from 
Nashville southward. Gen- 
eral Jackson used it, when 
he went to Pensacola and 
thrashed the British ; and 
Aaron Burr, when return- 
ing from Louisiana. 

This is the land of milk 
and honey ; the land of the 
highest civilization, of the 
Mound-builders, of the bat- 
tles of Cherokees, Chicka- 
saws and Shawnees ; a land 
surrounded by a wall of 
sandstone, underlaid with 
a floor of limestone, and 
inlaid with shells of lost 
oceans; a land of tall, 
straight cedars, immense 
hickories, oaks, chestnuts, 
sugar-maples, poplars, 
locusts, cherries, walnuts, 
beeches, lindens; a land 
of immense beds of hema- 
tite ores, free from sulphur and phosphorus; of 
large streams cutting through the sub-carbonif- 
erous strata of the Lower Limestone, and giving 
ample facilities for obtaining flux for the man- 
ufacture of iron. No doubt these same streams 
washed away the Upper Silurian which crops out 
on the hill-tops. The immense body of hematite 
ores extends entirely across the State in a belt 
forty miles wide. With freedom from deleterious 
substances, contiguity to water, abundance of 
limestone, charcoal and timber, and plentiful 
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facilities for transportation, this section invites | fast thoroughbred running-horses, I found it a 
the attention of the world. great pleasure to listen, while enjoying his hospi- 
As this region produces the most noted of the | tality, to what General W. H. Jackson had to say 
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concerning the origin, development and training 
of these animals to their present advanced condi- 
tion. General Jackson lives at the Belle Meade 
Farm, in an old-style Southern mansion of the 
early Tennessee style, such as characterized the 
homes of Presidents Jaekson and Polk, and which 
have double porticoes, supported by lofty and 
massive pillars. On being asked concerning 
the pedigree of the thoroughbred fast horse, he 
said: ** The animal traces back with certainty, 
through a long line of distinguished ancestry, 
to the beantiful and game little creaturey which 
were imported into England from the deserts of 
Arabia about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
How they came to Arabia, and by what means 
they had been brought to the degree of perfection 
they presented at that early period, I am not able 
to answer. 

‘-In beauty, the thoroughbred fast horse is 
without a rival; his coat, fine as satin ; his eye, 
in repose as mild and gentle as a lamb, under 
excitement as bright as the eagle’s and as bold as 
the lion, denoting the energy of his nature. His 
skin is thin and elastic as the fawn’s ; his form, 
perfect and well placed as beautifully defined 
muscles can make it. This is his exterior, or 
that which is visible to the naked eye ; but there 
is also an interior or invisible structure, which 
constitutes more, perhaps, his powers, than even 
his exterior, for motion. His large heart and ca- 
pacious lungs give him the wind of the high-bred 
hound. His large blood- vessels and soft, thin 
skin enable him to throw off the excess of heat 
that must be generated by great and rapid exer- 
tion, especially in a heated atmosphere. His 
muscles are firm and beautifully defined, with 
bone of ivory texture. All of these combine to 
give him strength, endurance, action and beauty 
fur exceeding all the equine race.” 

General Jackson, on suggestion, took up the 
subject of the human resources brought to bear 
on the improvement of the horse. 

‘“*From the time of the introduction of this 
horse into England to the present, the best tal- 
ent of the intelligent breeders has been zealously 
and energetically employed thoughout the world, 
aided by the leading governments (except our 
own), to develop and improve this noble animal. 
There has been no failure. By attention to his 
comfort, with a liberal supply of proper food 
from infancy to maturity, his size has been en- 
larged, consequently his strength and speed in- 
creased. Although he was beautiful when brought 
from Arabia, he has attained such perfection in 
symmetry and strength, that breeders of the pres- 
ent are puzzled to know what further improve- 
ment can be anticipated.” 

‘* What do you consider the chief value of the 
thoroughbred ?” 
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“The thoroughbred’s chief mission is to im- 
prove all of his race. The pure blood that flows 
in his veins improves and gives additional value 
to all the horse family. To the child's pony it 
imparts more action; to the saddle-horse, more 
action, durability and style ; to the trotter this 
blood is indispensable, for without it, with all his 
strength, when pressed, his muscles will tire, and 
he will grow weak for want of breath—the natural 
result, not of his exterior formation, but of his 
defective interior organization. So far as is 
known, there is no individual fast trotter, nor ad- 
mitted family of trotters, whose blood is not trace- 
able to the thoroughbred. There is ne speed with- 
out blood, and I think the inference fair that none 
can be expected.” 

“How do you esteem the bleod-horse for all- 
around work ?” 

**T do not esteem him for such. That would 
be a misnomer. No such horse or breed exists. 
The horse is now an inhabitant of all countries, 
of nearly every clime, in use by all peoples in civ- 
ilization, under varied and totally different cir- 
cumstances and for different purposes. Of course, 
no single animal or breed can be best adapted to 
a greater variety of uses in all elirzstes than t' 
equine product of some one of those climates. 
Still, General Harding stated to me, aftcr forty 
years’ experience, that the most durablo plow- 
horse he ever used was the thoroughbred. On 
a hot day, in high corn (the most cevere test for 
farm stock), he could kill all the horses and mules 
that would keep up with the blood-horse, without 
injury to it. The best, most active and durable 
saddle-horse I have ever owned was a blood-horse. 
I rode him until he was twenty-four years old, 
before he ever fell or made a bad blunder, when 
I set him free, and had the pleasure of providing 
for his comfort for several years afterward. The 
best larness-horses I have ever used have been 
well bred. I find them more sensible, and con- 
sequently more safe and reliable. The best mules 
Thave ever worked were from thoroughbred mares. 
Indeed, no animal is more improved by a dash of 
blood than the mule; it imparts to him the ac- 
tion and spirit which he so greatly needs.” 

“‘Can you give an idea of the power of blood 
in the horse ?” 

‘* We will suppose his weight to be 950 pounds, 
the usual weight of the race-horse. By the 
strength of his muscle he carries this weight and 
that of his rider, 110 pounds, making 1,060 
pounds, not on a down-grade, but on a horizon- 
tal line, a mile in one minute and thirty-nine and 
three-fourths seconds, almost equaling the power 
of steam. Of all animated nature, the feathered 
tribe alone can equal his speed. If we could im- 
agine a feathered monster of equal weight, I doubt 
much if he could surpass him in flight. People 
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not versed in breeding this animal have but an 
imperfect idea of his history, or all the care and 
labor bestowed in his propagation from the Arab 
down to the present time; no human history 
equals it in point of accuracy, nor human pedi- 
gree in points of blood. 

‘* How essential, then, is the race-course to the 
human family! It is there where the horse has 
been brought to his high perfection and condi- 
tion of usefulness. It is easy to judge of the 
powers and qualities of men by the eye, and all 
zdmit the fallibility of such judgment. We can 
only judge of the intellectual and moral worth 
of our great men when we view them on the 
world’s stage in competition with each other. 
Without a race-course, the world would never 
have known of the great powers of Lexington 
and Vandal, the horses which have contributed 
more to the improvement of our blood-horses in 
later years than any others.” 

I asked General Jackson to explain the proc- 
ess by which the fast runner is developed. He 
said: “‘To breed this running-stock successfully, 
one requires a knowledge of the English thor- 
oughbred for the past century, and the American 
thoroughbred since the foundation of this Gov- 
ernment ; that is, to know what strains of blood, 
commingled, have produced the best results. The 
breeder must understand the anatomy of the 
horse in order to mate sire and dam with the view 
of correcting the defects in form of either one. 
Thus, the weak points in racers are being con- 
stantly obliterated. After conception, much care 
is exercised in order that the mare does not get 
too fat or too poor, one being as objectionable as 
the other in the production of a strong foal. A 
fat mare produces a weak and spindling foal. If 
the weather permits, the mare is permitted to 
foal in an open lot where there is no running 
water, else, being feverish, the animal will select a 
place near the stream, and if the foal falls in, it 
will be drowned, three inches of water being suffi- 
cient to dispatch its life. The foal is gently 
handled for seven or eight days, when it will take 
salt from the hand. It is this early handling 
which is never forgotten in after-life. The foal 
is afraid of mam, and it is at this time that it 
must be taught that man is its best friend. The 
same formula applies to the boy. If he is early 
taught that truth is the basis of character, he will 
revere and confide in the parent, and never get 
away from his influence. 

‘©The mare and foal are turned out in a dis- 
tant paddock. At the age of two months, the 
colt is given a little pen, where it is fed on ground 
barley aud oats, which the mare cannot get at, 
and is relieved of the constant tugging at the 
dam and strain at her milk. The colt alternately 
goes to her and the pen for food, and in this lies 


the secret, in supplementing her milk, of produc- 
ing a much larger colt in the yearling. The 
grain is muscle, sinew and bone producing. Corn 
is never used, because it is too fattening and too 
heating. Thus the colt is carefully nurtured 
until the middle of October when it is weaned. 
When the weaning takes place, the mare and colt 
are led into a stall, and placed in the angle of the 
wall. The colt has the inside place, and several 
persons crowd the mare against it, where it is 
held fast by the two walls and the mare. It can 
| breathe, but cannot stir. The stud-groom then 
goes under the neck of the mare and slips a halter 
over the colt’s head. The little fellow is next 
turned loose, with some eight feet of rope dan- 
gling from its neck. The mare is then milked 
carefully, and the bag bathed in camphor and 
salt, and well greased. She is looked after for 
several days, and the process repeated several 
times if necessary. Any neglect of this impor- 
tant operation causes the bag to be spoiled. No 
young mare is permitted to make her first foal 
in any climate until there is an abundance of 
grass to distend her lacteal vessels and make her 
a good milker. The same rule is followed in 
Tennessee with young cows. After the first foal, 
the second can be bred as early as it may be con- 
venient. 

‘* After the halter episode, the mare is turned 
away from the colt. The effect of eight feet of 
rope on the ground gives the colt its first lesson 
in obedience. Every time he treads on it, he is 
compelled to check up. The groom is also en- 
abled to step into the stall and take up the end of 
the rope without having the trouble to catch the 
little fellow, and without scaring him. For the 
first several days after weaning, the colt is gen- 
tled by picking up the end of the rope and pulling 
the head to the left and right, drawing its head 
to the person and rubbing the head and ear with 
the hand. After these preliminaries, eight feet. 
mere of rope are added tothe halter. The colt 
mis next led owt and, gently guided about the past- 
ure, allowed to feed on the grass if it will; if 
not, the groom pulls the grass and feeds it, being 
careful not to weary the colt in its first lessons. 
The object of all this care is to teach the future 
fast horse that man is the friend in whom it can 
trust. The process is continued until the colt 
can be left by itself, and be readily caught with- 
out alarm and taken to the stall. Plentiful sup- 
ply of barley or oats, or both, is given, also of hay. 
The stalls are kept excessively clean, and bedded 
every day until the annual sale—a horse-fair of 
the most animated and picturesque character— 
which occurs about the 1st of May in Tennessee. 
After the sale the colts are kept for the owners 
until September, when they are taken to their 
respective training-stables. 
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“« The yearling is first broken to ride by putting 
on the halter and saddle in the stable, crossing 
the stirrup-leathers over the saddle and turning 
the animal loose in the stable. He is apt to buck 
at this treatment for some little time, as he might 
if some one attempted to mount his back. In an 
hour or two all is quiet, and the colt has become 
used to its saddle and bridle. The operation is 
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of the yearling, and leads it along with the boy 
mounted. The colt is thus broken without know- 
ing it. When broken to the saddle, the yearling 
is given walking exercise, with slow trots and gal- 
lops, and educated gently in that way until Octo- 
ber, when he is given a spin of three furlongs to 
test its speed. The yearling will run as fast at 
that distance and time as it ever will. The train 
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repeated for several days when the groom goes 
into the stahle. He lets down the left stirrup, 
putting in his left foot, and rises up, pressing his 
hand on the saddle, but does not mount. When 
the yearling is accustomed to this process, he is 
led out. A boy rises in the stirrup in the same 
way, and, when the animal is not expecting it, 
vaults into the saddle. Another man on a gentle 
horse takes hold of the rope attached to the bridle 


ing, after this test, for the balance of the Winter, 
consists of mere walking exercise. The following 
January or February the colts are put to regular 
work again, exercised gradually, strengthening 
bone and muscle, until brought up to the first 
race, which occurs in Tennessee about the Ist of 
May, having been taught to run, to break away 
in company for a start, and to encounter all diffi- 
culties that are likely to be met in a race.” 
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THE GRASSBORO BANK-ROBBERY. 


By Jesse C. Joy. 


In 187- I was appointed Cashier of the First 
National Bank of Grassboro, a little town off up 
among the Vermont hills, and for the first six 
months of my stay there I thoroughly enjoyed 
it. Before this I had been in Wall Street, and 
Wall Street, as frequently happens, had cleaned 
me out. The day after Black Friday I was with- 
out a dollar, and looking for a job. Fortunately, 
I found this, ong, and having borrowed the price 
of my railroad ‘ticket to Grassboro, felt myself 
happy among the New England hills, where busi- 
ness was no longer a burden. 

The bank was a small, square brick building in 
the main street of the village, divided into two 
square little offices, in one of which, behind the 
railing, stood the huge square iron safe. Every- 
thing about the bank was square, in fact, includ- 
ing the president and directors, who were all 
solid men, and never known to 
lose anything, or give anything 
away. In this respect they were 
model officials. 

T lived at the hotel, the Grass- 
boro House, whereof the proprie- 
tor was the jolliest fisherman and 
the best story-teller in Greenrock 
County. His shrew of a wife, 
with her two sharp-nosed daugh- 
ters, certainly added no social 
charms to the establishment, but 
they were faultless housekeepers 
and cooks; and more than one 
State Senator had been known, 
when the Legislature was in ses- 
sion, to travel miles out of his 
way that he might eat of their 
pies and puddings. | 

I soon grew into’ the ways of 
the country, becoming meditative 
and deliberate, like most of the 
Grassboreans, and fond of saun- 
tering along Main Street with a 
straw between my teeth. I only 
thought of Wall Street and the 
Stock Exchange as places in some 
foreign country, thousands of 
miles away. My duties were not 
laborious, and laborious occupa- 
tion was not just then to my 
taste; and although my salary 
was small, board at the Grassboro ‘¥agEae 
House was cheap. My one clerk ‘tee 
was an excellent young fellow. z 
faithful and honest, with a taste 
for theology, and a secret ambi- 
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tion to fill a pulpit—an ambition which, however, 
was never gratified beyond the assumption of a 
clerical tie and side-whiskers. * 

One warm afternoon, a stranger came into my 
office to inquire about negotiating some bonds 
lately issued by a neighboring township. He 
called my attention to the form of the document, 
and being anxious that I should examine it in 
every particular, we buried our heads in the large 
outspread sheet, with its elaborate engraving and 
tiers of coupons. Everything seemed to be in 
regular form, and I proceeded to fold up and 
hand back the paper, when, to my astonishment, 
the man was gone. Something else was gone, as 
well. Joe never could tell exactly how it hap- 
pened, having turned his back to his window 
for a moment. But during that moment a man 
had climbed over the counter, grabbed a package 


“‘] TOOK THE BLOTTING-PAPER FROM MY BREAST-POCKET, WHERE I ALWAYS 
CARRIED IT, AND COMPARED THE IMPRESSION THEREON WITH THE BOOT- 
THEY WERE IDENTICAL.” 
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containing $10,000 in bank-notes, with which he 
was just now disappearing through the front 
door. He was a rather stout man with a black 
beard entirely covering his face, and the gentle- 
‘manly stranger, now also invisible, was undoubt- 
edly his confederate. Where and how they van- 
ished so quickly will always remain a mystery. If 
Main Street had opened and swallowed them up, 
they could not have disappeared more completely. 
Strangely enough, nobody in the town ever dis- 
covered that anything extraordinary had _hap- 
pened, and the bank very wisely decided not to 
publish its mishap. 

Although the loss was quite a serious one, it 
would in no way cripple the concern. But Joe 
and I had a very bad day of it, indeed. We re- 
counted every circumstance connected with the 
robbery, the confederate covering my face, as it 
were, with the blanket-sheet of the bond; the 
black-whiskered man appearing at the window, 
with the request for certain denominations of 
money. which he knew would oblige the teller to 
turn his back upon him and go to the safe—it 
was all plain enough now, after the thing was 
done. 

By and by, I discovered something. It was 
only a piece of blotting-paper, but it was a clew; 
for upon it was a semicircle of little dents, and, 
what was of still more importance, there were two 
blank spaces in the semicircle. It was the print 
of a boot-heel, from which two of the nails were 
missing. Then Joe had no difficulty in remem- 
bering that, when the thief went over the counter 
with the money, his heel had been planted upon 
this identical piece of blotter, which, upon fur- 
ther examination, showed the outline of a boot- 
heel distinctly imprinted upon its soft, yielding 
surface. Now, I had heard of a case where the 
imprint of a boot-heel on a bank-counter, under 
similar circumstances, had led to the detection of 
the thief, who incautiously reclined at ease on a 
hotel-veranda, with the tell-tale heels projecting 
over the railing. Boots hoisted upon chairs and 
banisters from thenceforth became my study. 
In bar-rooms and hotel-porches, or wherever men 
did congregate, I studied every shape and size of 
pedal covering, but without avail. That partic- 
cular bopt, with two missing nails in the heel, 
must have kept pretty close to the ground. At 
any rate, I never got sight of it. I kept the blot- 
ter, and my own counsel, and cautioned Joe to 
do the same. 

“‘Don’t breathe it to anybody,” said I, ‘not 
even to Dr. Wynkoop;” and Joe promised he 
wouldn’t. 

Dr. Wynkoop boarded at our hotel, where he 
had the room next to mine, and although he ap- 
peared to be a Pecksniftian sort of personage, Joe 
set great store by him. He appeared to be a 
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species of preacher, and came out strong on the 
doctrines of grace. I thought I detected the 
odor of gin beneath the grace, but Joe’s faith was 
immovable. 

One of Packerton’s detectives was employed to 
work up the case, but without result, beyond pre- 
senting a bill of $350. 

Shortly after this, I had occasion to go down to 
Boston, and there I did a very funny thing. I 
consulted a clairvoyant. Lucky numbers, speedy 
marriages, lost property restored—thus ran the 
glib advertisement of Mme. Celeste. Neither in 
the Louisiana Lottery nor in the lottery of love 
did I wish to take a chance just then. But the 
restoration of our stolen bank-bills was a thing to 
be desired. Why not invest a dollar in Mme. 
Celeste! Her face alone might be worth the 
price of admission. It was, for she was young, 
pretty, and—a fraud. These were self - evident 
facts. Still, I did not try to disconcert or con- 
fuse her in any way, and when she went into her 
trance, and her lips began to move—pretty red 
lips they were, like two lines of poetry—I list- 
ened intently so as not to miss a syllable. “‘ Not 
far, but near, among familiar faces; not in the 
depths, but close to the surface,” these were the 
words of my pretty oracle, to whom I paid my 
dollar, well content. 

‘Not far, but near,” I kept repeating to my- 
self on the way back to Grassboro, and then re- 
membered how Mme. Celeste actually. blushed 
when her little purse snapped over the bank-note 
which I handed her. That night I dreamt a 
good deal of the pretty madame and her message 
from the spirit- world. ‘ Not far, but near,” 
kept running through my head, and when I left 
my room in the morning, I stopped in front of 
Dr. Wynkoop’s door. Before the door stood a 
pair of boots, neatly blacked. From this latter 
circumstance, I opined he was going on a jour- 
ney. Moved by some impulse, I took up the 
boots and turned them over. What! could it be 
possible ? Two of the nails in the heel of the 
right boot were missing. I took the blotting- 
paper from my breast-pocket, where I always car- 
ried it, and compared the impression thereon 
with the boot-heel. They were identical. Then 
I laid the boot down, and thought over the mat- 
ter. Naturally, my first impulse was to have this 
Dr. Wynkoop, or whoever he might be, put into 
custody. Still, I could not but realize that my 
blotting-pad, after all, was a rather slender piece 
of evidence. Better have the room searched be- 
fore his suspicions were aroused. What we wanted 
most was the money. I went down-stairs and 
confided my discovery to the landlord, who read- 
ily agreed to my conjectures. Te, too, had his 
suspicions, in spite of his lodger’s promptly paid 
board-bill. 
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Wynkoop was going over to East Grassboro to 
attend a Sunday-school convention, from which 
he would probably return in the evening. In the 
meantime his room could be searched. Soon after 
breakfast, our suspected exhorter, with his smooth, 
sanctimonious visage, departed. His features, like 
his shirt-front, seemed always done up in proper, 
pious fashion. He took no baggage with him, 
evidently expecting to return early, so we had 
need to be expeditious. 

A skeleton-key made quick work of his door, 
but beyond an empty valise, a pair of trousers or 
two, and a few books, the room was empty save 
of the ordinary scant hotel-furniture. Not a 
trace of the money, or anything suspicious, could 
be found either in the bureau-drawers or under 
the carpet, nor yet behind the plaster, which was 
sounded for any “‘ breaks.” 

«‘ Not far, but near,” kept running through my 
mind, along with the dreamy expression in the 
young clairvoyant’s eyes when she uttered the 
words. I sat down in the cane-bottomed chair 
beside the bureau, and, in an absent-minded 
fashion, ran a long pin into a cushion that 
stood before the glass. The cushion, by the way, 
was quite an elaborate structure of rose-wood and 
raw silk, evidently the work of some of the doc- 
tor’s female admirers. Something seemed to re- 
tard the progress of the pin, and then an idea 
struck me. Taking a penknife from my pocket, 
I ripped the silk across. It bled profusely of 
sawdust, and when the cover was entirely col- 
lapsed, a package of bank-notes was found snugly 
packed away in the interior. The paper band, 
with the name of the bank upon it, had been 
taken off, but the bills were all there, ten of 
them, of $1,000 each. ‘They were readily identi- 
fied by Joe, who had taken the numbers of them. 

Poor Joe! Happy as he was to get the money 
back, the exposure of Dr. Wynkoop’s villainy was 
a great blow to him, and permanently interrupted 

his theological studies. All that survived of his 
ministerial ambitions, after he became cashier, 
were his clerical tie and whiskers. 

Wynkoop, alias Slippery Jim, alias Wynk the 
Skipper, etc., was never again seen in Grassboro. 
How he got wind of our doings, I never knew, 
although the sudden disappearance, on that very 
morning, of a stable-boy—himself something of a 
mysterious character—was supposed by many to 
account for it. And, finally, the landlord fished 
up, one day, in a trout-stream, the mask and false 
whiskers which concealed the man’s smooth- 
shaven features when he went over the counter. 

So that Mme. Celeste did help to recover stolen 
property, after all. She even brought about 
speedy marriages—two of them, at least, hers and 
my own, for we married each other. As for 
Incky numbers, she used to say that 2 was one 


of them. But that was something over a year 
ago, and now, as she bends over a very small face 
in a very small cradle, she is pretty sure that 3 
will also bring good fortune. 

Of course, her name was not Mine. Celeste at 
all, but how she came to be masquerading in such 
outlandish company, and we came to be married, 
may do, perhaps, to tell another time. 
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Cresus possessed in landed property a fortune 
equal to $8,500,000 besides a large sum of money, 
slaves and furniture, which amounted to an equal 
sum. He used to say that a citizen who had not 
a fortune sufficient to support an army or a le- . 
gion did not deserve the title of a rich man. 

The philosopher Seneca had a fortune of 
$13,000,000. Lentulus, ‘‘the soothsayer,” had 
$18,000,000. The Emperor Tiberius, at his death, 
left $118,125,000, which Caligula spent in less 
than six months. 

Cesar, before he entered upon any ofiice, 
owed $5,000,000, yet he purchased the friend- 
ship of Curio for $2,500,000, and that of Lucius 
Paulus for $1,500,000. He gave Servilla, the 
mother of Brutus, a pearl of the value of $40,000. 
Apicius expended in debauchery $1,500,000, and 
finding, on examination of the state of his affairs, 
that he had no more than’ $200,000 left, he poi- 
soned himself, because he considered that sum 
insufficient for his maintenance. 

One single dish cost Hsopus $400,000. Calig- 
ula spent for one supper $400,000, and Heliogab- 
alus $100,000. The usual cost of a repast for 
Lucullus was $100,000. The fish from his ponds 
were sold for $175,000. Scaurus’s country house 
was destroyed by fire, and his loss was estimated 
at $4,250,000. 


In the Forty-third Annual English Report of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy, just issued, it is 
stated that there were, on New Year’s : Day, 
84,340 insane persons under restraint. Of these, 
%,970 were of the private class, 75,632 were 
paupers, and 738 were criminals. The Commis- 
sioners believe that during recent years medical 
men have become increasingly unwilling to certify 
to the insanity of persons requiring treatment, in 
consequence of the results of litigation so often 
connected with this part of their duties. The 
causes of insanity are set forth in a table cover- 
ing 136,478 cases. These are very diverse. Thus 
9,569 persons lost their reason from domestic 
trouble, 8,060 from adverse circumstances, 8,278 
from overwork and worry; 3,769 from religious 
excitement, and 18,290 from intemperance. The 
influence of heredity was ascertained in 28,063 
cases, and congenital defect in 5,8s1. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT, KING OF PRUSSIA. 
II.—THE SECOND SILESIAN WAR, 1744-1745—TEN YEARS OF PEACE, 1746-1756. 
By A. H. GUERNSEY, 


By the Treaty of Breslau, June, 1742, Maria 
Therese ceded Silesia to Frederick ; he engaging 
to take no further part in the contest for the 
Austrian succession, leaving his ally Louis XV. of 
France in the lurch. ‘‘I abandoned the French,” 
he says, ‘‘ because I gained Silesia by that step. 
If I had escorted them from Prague to Vienna, 
they would never have given me so much.” The 
neutrality of Frederick left Maria Theresa free to 
turn her whole force 
against the new Em- 
peror Charles VII. 
and the King of 
France. The largest 
body of the French 
troops, under Marshal 
Belle-Isle, were shut 
up in Prague, where 
they were beleaguered 
by the Austrians un- 
der Prince Lobkowitz, 
while all the region 
around was scoured by 
Pandours, Uhlans, 
and other wild horse- 
men from the debat- 
able region on the 
boundary between the 
lands of the Crescent 
and the Cross. 

About the middle of 
September, 1742, 
Belle-Isle succeeded 
in eluding the belea- 
guering force, and 
making his escape. 
*<T stole a march,” he 
says, ‘‘of twenty-four 
hours good on Prince 
Lobkowitz, who was only five leagues from me. I 
traversed ten leagues of plain, having to plod 
along with 11,000 foot and 3,250 worn-out horse- 
men, M. de Lobkowitz having 8,000 good cavalry 
end 12,000 infantry. I made such dispatch that 
I arrived at the defiles before he could come up 
with me, and at last arrived at Egra on the tenth 
day without a check, though continually harassed 
by hussars in front, rear and flank.” Colonel 
Chevert had been left at Prague with 6,000 sick 
and wounded men, and the city was summoned to 
surrender. ‘Tell your general,” replied Chevert, 


“that if he will not grant me the honors of | 
war I will fire the four corners of Prague, and | 
bury myself under its ruins.” His demand was | 


yielded to, and he joined Belle-Isle at Egra, serv- 
ing still more to crowd the already overcrowded 
hospitals there. ‘‘ People,” says Guizot, ‘‘ com- 
pared the retreat from Prague to Xenophon’s 
‘Retreat of the Ten Thousand,’ but the truth 
came out, for all the fictions of flattery and na- 
tional pride. At the outset of the war 100,000 
Frenchmen had entered Germany; at the com- 
mencement of the year 1743 the 35,000 soldiers 
in Bavaria were nearly 
all that remained to 
withstand the increas- 
ing efforts of the 
Austrians.” The Em- 
peror Charles VII., 
ousted from Bohemia, 
of which he had been 
crowned King, and 
driven from his here- 
ditary Bavaria, which 
was seized and held 
by the Austrians, fled 
to Frankfort, taking 
with him only his 
empty title. 

One more hard blow 
soon came to France 
from another quarter. 
England had all along 
held to the validity of 
the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, but had aided 
Maria Theresa only by 
an annual subsidy of 
half a million pounds 
sterling. She now 
sent over a consider- 
able force, the com- 
mand of which 
was taken by George II. in person, The French 
and English came into collision, on June 27th, 
1743, at Dettingen, some thirty miles from 
Frankfort -on-the-Main. ‘This battle,” says 
Guizot, ‘‘ skillfully commenced by Marshal No- 
ailles, and lost by the imprudence of the Duke 
of Grammont, completely shook the confidence 
of the French. The confidence of the Austrians, 
on the other hand, rose to the highest pitch. 
They began to talk of completing the work begun 
fifty years before by Marlborough and Prince 
Eugéne, and wresting from Louis XV. all that 
Louis XIV, had acquired in Flanders and on the 
Rhine. The French Court now began to look 
for an ally in Frederick of Prussia. True, he 
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had coolly left them in the lurch a year before, 
when he found it for his interest to do so—the 
more reason that for believing he would as readily 
violate his pledge of neutrality to Maria Theresa, 
if that should seem to be for his interest. Louis 
XV. was wholly ruled by his mistress, whom he 
had created Duchess de Chiteauroux, and she 
was an admirer of Voltaire. At her instigation 
he was sent as a kind of unaccredited ambassador 
to Frederick. The King of Prussia also wor- 
shiped the genius of Voltaire ; but with him 
poetry was one thing, and politics quite another. 
The poet wanted to confer about balances of 
power and treaties; the King wished to speak 
with him only of rhymes and rhetoric. So the 
diplomatic mission came to nothing. ‘‘ Voltaire 
had no credentials,” said Frederick ; ‘‘ the whole 
mission was a mere farce.” 

But Frederick was by no means content with 
the way things were tending. Austria was gain- 
ing the upper hand of France; and the prepon- 
derence of the House of Hapsburg over that of 
Bourbon was of ill omen to the House of Hohen- 
zollern. His own theory of political morals is 
formulated in the instructions which he long 
afterward drew up for the guidance of his suc- 
cessors: ‘‘ Learn, once for all, that where a king- 


dom is concerned, you take all you can; and that 
you are never wrong when you are not compelled 
to hand over.” A decided preponderance of Aus- 
tria over France would result in a determined 
effort on the part of Maria Theresa to recover Si- 
lesia. His power thrown into either scale would 
give it the preponderance. The most immediate 
danger to him lay on the side of Austria. But, 
on the other hand, if France should win, the 
Bourbons would become dangerously powerful. 
There seemed to be a course by which both perils 
might be avoided. That was to establish a State 
sufficiently strong to hold in check both France 
and Austria. Such a possible Power lay in the 
“‘Reich” or German Empire, new in a state of 
suspended animation, but most likely capable ot 
being revived. 

But the thing nearest at hand for Frederick 
was to come to the aid of France against Austria 
and England, now practically leagued together. 
We need not here attempt to unravel the tangled 
thread of negotiations which ensued. But things 
had been practically arranged early in 1744, for 
on March 10th Louis XV. declared war against 
Austria and Great Britain, not now as an aux- 
iliary of the Emperor of Germany, but in his 
own behalf as King of France. Louis XV. was 
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emboldened to this by Frederick, who had thus 
admonished him: ‘‘ The operations which we are 
about to undertake must be in large force. There 
must be no mere scratching the surface ; but we 
must go down to the very roots.” 

Frederick had been preparing himself for such 
operations. He had quietly increased his army 
to nearly 150,000 men; he had filled his maga- 
zines and replenished his military chest ; and he 
had, moreover, succeeded in getting up what was 
called the ‘‘ Frankfort Union ”—a league which 
promised everything, though it practically came 
to nothing. There were only four members of 
this Union: the Emperor Charles VII.; Fred- 
erick, King of Prussia, and likewise, as Elector 
of Brandenburg, a Prince of the Reich; the 
Elector of the Palatinate ; and the Margrave of 
Ilesse-Cassel ; but the other German Princes 
were invited to become members of the Union. 

The articles of this Frankfort Union were made 
public late in June. ‘The essential points were : 
The members should support the Emperor in the 
maintenance of all his just rights and dignities ; 
they would use their best efforts to persuade the 
House of Austria to restore to him his hereditary 
dominion of Bavaria of which he had been un- 
justly deprived ; and should any member be at- 
tacked, the others should come to his aid. Thus 
far it was merely a league for mutual defense, 
with not a syllable about war. But there was a 
secret article of very different tenor. By this it 
was provided that if any necessity for taking up 
arms should arise, the Union should endeavor to 
reconquer for Charles VII. the Kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, and as this work would fall mainly upon 
the King of Prussia, he should receive certain 
lordships belonging to Bohemia, which lay very 
convenient for him, and were not of much conse- 
quence to the restored King. In this secret article 
—of which it is not probable the French Govern- 
ment knew anything—lay the gist of Frederick’s 
Frankfort Union ; for it involved not merely the 
humbling of the House of Hapsburg, but the 
great exaltation of Germany —one of the last 
things which could be desired by France. | 

A formal treaty was about this time made be- 
tween Frederick and Louis, and it was announced 
that the King of France was about to take the 
field in person at the head of his. army. But 
there were ‘delays, amongst which is one quite 
notable as the occasion of the surname of ‘ The 
Well-beloved,” which was given to Louis XV. up 
to his death thirty years later, when he had come 
to be thoroughly hated, as well as despised. On 
August 8th, 1744, Louis was taken suddenly ill 
at Metz; in a few days news reached Paris that 
his recovery was hopeless, and it was not till an- 
other week when tidings came that he was getting 
better. Voltaire, in his ‘‘ Siécle de Louis XIV.,” 


says: ‘* The courier who brought to Paris the 
news of the King’s convalescence was embraced 
and almost stifled by the people ; they kissed his 
horse, they escorted him in triumph ; all the 
streets resounded with a shout of joy, ‘The King 
is well !’ When the monarch was told of the un- 
paralleled transports of joy which had succeeded 
those of despair, he was affected to tears, and in 
a thrill of emotion he exclaimed: ‘Ah, how 
sweet it is to be so loved!” Upon which M. 
Guizot comments: ‘* What had he done, indeed ? 
and what was he destined to do? France had 
just experienced the last gush of that monarch- 
ical passion and fidelity which had so long dis- 
tinguished her.” And elsewhere, when speaking 
of the death of this loathsome King: ‘“ Louis 
XV. was dead ; France breathed once more. She 
was weary of the weakness as well as the vices of 
the King, who had untaught her all respect for 
him: and she turned with joyous hope toward 
his successor, already impatiently awaited by his 
people. ‘He must be called Louis le Désiré,’ 
was the saying in the streets before the death- 
rattle of Louis XV. had summoned his grandson 
to the throne.” 

On October 7th, 1744, the day before that ill- 
ness of Louis XV., Frederick opened the Second 
Silesian War against Maria Theresa. On that 
day his ambassador at Vienna formally announced 
that, ‘‘ though the King of Prussia cherished the 
best wishes for Her Majesty the Queen of Hun- 
garia, yet the German princes were bound to 


‘maintain the rights of the Emperor Charies VIT.* 


In a week the Prussian armies, from 86,090 to 
100,000 strong, were on their march by different 
routes for Bohemia. Their way ted through Sax- 
ony. The Elector Augustus would gladly have 
prevented this, for although he had formerly laid 
some claim to the Hapsburg heritage, he had 
abandoned these pretensions, and was now in 
accord with Maria Theresa. But he had been 
formally notified by the Emperor Charles VII. : 
“Our. august ally, the King of Prussia, being on 
our imperial business, requires a passage through 
your territories.” This gave Frederick an indis- 
putable right to march his army through Saxony. 

Passing through Saxony, the Prussians reached 
Prague, the capital of Bohemia, early in Septem- 
ber. The city held out until the end of the 
month, when it surrendered, and was heavily 
mulcted for its rebellion. Frederick pursued his 
march southward toward Bavaria. At every step 
the Austrian light cavalry pressed thicker and 
thicker upon his rear and flanks. He sought in 
vain to bring them to a decided action. They 
were commanded by the wary Marshal von Traun, 
who would not risk a battle until he should be 
strengthened by the army of Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, which was still at a distance. * Fred- 
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erick’s apparent advance was really a forced re- 
treat through a hostile country, and he was glad 
to get out of Bohemia, and place the Elbe be- 
tween him and the annoying swarms behind. 
Frederick himself is one of the best commen- 
tators on this unfortunate campaign, and the best 
eulogist of his opponent. ‘‘ No general,” he wrote 
long afterward, ‘committed more faults than did 
the King in this campaign. The conduct of 
M. de Traun is a model of perfection which every 
soldier ought to study, and try to imitate, if he 
have the ability. The King admits that he re- 
gards this campaign as his school in the art of 
war, and M. de Traun as his teacher,” 

Prince Charles of Lorraine, after ravaging Al- 
sace, recrossed the Rhine, and was heading toward 
Bavaria. Augustus III., in his double capacity of 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, had made 
an alliance with Maria Theresa, and the Austrian, 
Polish and Saxon forces were moving from 
different directions toward Silesia. In Decem- 
ber, 1744, Maria Theresa issued a manifesto to 
the people who had so recently been her sub- 
jects: “‘The Treaty of Breslau, having been 
broken by no fault of ours, is thereby abrogated. 
The ever-faithful Silesians are thus absolved from 
their oath wf aHegiance to the King of Prussia, 
and must hold themselves in readiness to swear 
anew to their rightful sovereign. We have the 
fixed Christian hope—Omnipotence blessing our 
arms—of speedily delivering you from this recent 
yoke. You can pray in the meanwhile for the 
success of Her Majesty’s arms. (rood fighting, 
aided by prayer, in a cause so clearly Heaven’s, 
will, to all appearance, soon bring things right 
again,” 

The Emperor Charles VII..died in January, 
1745, and his young son renounced the claim 
which his father had set up to the Bohemian 
crown, and was restored by Maria Theresa to his 
hereditary Electorate of Bavaria. There was no 
longer an Emperor whose rights were to be main- 
tained, nor an’ Elector of Bavaria to be restored 
to what was rightfully his own. The plausible 
pretext under which Frederick, in the name of 
the Frankfort Union, had made war against Aus- 
tria no longer existed. All this, he saw, was to 
result in a determined effort to wrest Silesia from 
his grasp. During the Spring months he kept 
up a brisk correspondence with Podewils, his 
trusted Minister and faithful friend. On March 
lth, he writes: “We find ourselves in a great 
crisis. If we do not, by mediation of England, 
get peace, our enemies from different. sides will 
eome plunging in upon us. Peace I cannot force 
them to; but if they must have war, we will. either 
beat them or none of us will ever see Berlin 
again.” ‘Again, April 20th : ‘‘ My determination 
is taken. If we must fight, we will do it like 
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men driven to desperation. Never was there a 
greater peril than the one [am nowin.” Again, 
a few days later: “I have done more than an- 
other to the building up of my house, and have 
played a distinguished part among the crowned 
heads of Europe. I will maintain my power, or 
it may go to ruin, and the Prussian name be 
buried underneath it.” 

The situation became more perilous day by day. 
Prince Charles of Lorraine stood near him with 
a mighty force of Austrians and Saxons. Fred- 
erick’s only hope was to induce Prince Charles to 
give battle before his already greatly superior force 
should become still.stronger. He moved into Sile- 
sia, giving his apparent retreat all the appearance 
of a flight. He did not obstruct the difficult 
passes through the Giant Mountains. Some one 
called his attention to this seeming negligence. 
*“One does not shut the door of the mouse-trap 
when he wants to catch a mouse,’’ replied Fred- 
erick. Prince Charles walked into the well-baited 
trap set for him. Passing through the unguarded 
defiles, he emerged upon the Silesian plain, and 
toward the evening of June 3d came in sight of 
the Prussians encamped near Strigau. ‘* As sure 
as there’s a God in heaven,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ we’ve 
got ’em!” He then proceeded to make some ar- 
rangements for the attack which he proposed to 
make the next morning. 

Frederick had been waiting for them some 
days, and had made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every inch of the region. In the 
gray dawn he fell upon the enemy, who were jast 
thinking of getting ready to begin the fight them- 
selves. The Prussian assault fell upon the flank 
composed of a Saxon corps, which was soon broken 
in pieces. The Austrians, who came next, made 
a stout though vain resistance. But the sun still 
stood high in the heavens when the battle was 
over. The final blow was given by the Anspach- 
Baireuth Dragoons of the Royal Body-guard, who 
broke through the wavering Austrian line, over- 
ran or huddled together 20 battalions, took more — 
than 60 flags and all their guns, and 2,500 
prisoners. ‘The entire Austrian force numbered 
76,000 ; that of the Prussians, 58,000. ©The 
Prussian loss was about 4,000; that of the Aus- 
trians, including prisoners, some four times as 
great. The Austrians made a hurried and dis- 
orderly retreat through the mountains out of Sile- 
sia, thoroughly broken up as an army. 

This action is sometimes called the battle of 
Friedberg ; but the Prussians, who have the best 
right to name it, call it Hohenfriedberg, from 
a conspicuous eminence overlooking the whole 
field. Frederick thanked his troops in moving 
words. ‘‘ My brothers and all,” he said, ‘‘ fought 
like lions; my troops excelled themselves; the 
old Romans never did anything so brilliant. To 
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Providence and my brave officers I owe all my 
success.” <A few days after the battle, the Ans- 
pach-Baireuth Dragoons paraded before the King 
to receive his special congratulations. Not a 
man of them who could ride or limp was absent. 
Frederick had little occasion to thank the French 
for any aid he had received from them. But five 
weeks before this battle the French King—or, 
rather, Marshal Saxe—had gained a victory over 
the English at Fontenoy— ‘‘a victory,” said 
Frederick, “‘ about as useful to us as a battle 
gained on the banks of the Scamander.” He now 
wrote to Louis XV.: ‘‘I have honored the bill of 
exchange you drew on me at Fontenoy.” He 
evidently considered the 
account between them 
squared, for Hohen- 
friedberg was of just as 
much use to Louis as 
Fontenoy had been to 
Frederick. 

The signal defeat 
at Hohenfriedberg was 
in the mind of Maria 
‘Theresa more than com- 
pensated on September 
13th, when her husband, 
the Archduke Francis 
of Lorraine, was elected 
Emperor of Germany. 
The Empress-Queen, as 
she was henceforth to 
be styled, was the real 
ruler, not only of her 
own hereditary domin- 
ions of Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, but 
of the Reich; and she 
was more than ever bent 
on the reconquest of 
Silesia. 

On September 30th a 
body of Prussians 19,000 
strong, under Frederick himself, were encamped 
at Soor, in Bohemia, not far from the frontier of 
Silesia. They were fallen upon by an Austrian 
force stronger by half. The royal camp was 
seized and plundered by a troop of hussars, while 
the King with his infantry were driving the Aus- 
trians up the heights from which they had de- 
scended. The Prussian victory was complete, 
though it cost them a quarter of their numbers. 
The Empress-Queen and the Saxons now agreed 
to unite their forces, and make a sudden inroad 
upon Brandenburg, while the Russians, who had 
begun to take a hand in the war, should fall upon 
East-Preussen. But Frederick was too quick for 
them. He divided his force into two corps; with 
one of these he fell upon the Austrians at Hennes- 
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dorf, in the Lausitz, and drove them back inte 
the mountains of Bohemia. 

The other division was led by Princo Leopold 
of Anhalt-Dessau, already known for many years 
as ‘‘the Old Dessauer.” From Ilalle he marched 
upon Leipsic, which he took. Trederick had 
given him stringent orders to ‘‘ go at the neck of 
these folks.” Nothing loath, he turned toward 
Dresden. On December 15th he came upon the 
Saxons strongly posted at Kesseldorf. ‘Their. 
position seemed impregnable, being covered by 
heavy batteries, crowning ice-covered cliffs. But 
the stont Old Dessauer would try it. Bracing his 
gray head, as was his wont before going into 
action, he put up a fer- 
vent prayer, though 
somewhat rudely word- 
ed : “‘O Lord God ! help 
me this once more ; and 
don’t let those rapscall- 
ions (Hund-vigel—dog- 
birds) wallop me!” 
Then shouting his old 
battle-cry, ‘‘In God’s 
name!” he placed him- 
self at the head of his 
men, who cherged with 
the quick-step which he 
had taught them. The 
assault was repelled at 
first, and the enemy 
sallied out from their 
strong position, but 
were repulsed in turn, 
and driven up the 
heights. After several 
hours of hard fighting 
the Prussians remained 
masters of the field, and 
the enemy were in full 
flight for Bohemia. 
The Old Dessauer seem~ 
ed to bear a charmed 
life; his cloak was pierced with bullets, but he 
himself was not touched. 

The battle of Kesseldorf closed the Second 
Silesian War. Dresden soon surrendered. The 
Elector-King had already had enough of fighting, 
and he made proposals for peace. The Empress- 
Queen had nothing for it but to come also te 
terms, and on Christmas Day, 1745, the Treaty 
of Dresden was signed, which left matters, as far 
as Frederick was concerned, precisely as they had 
stood before. Silesia was assured to him, and he 
wisely forbore to claim any further accession of 
territory. His announcement of this treaty to 
Louis XV. has a somewhat ironical tone: ‘ The 
Austrians and the Saxons have just sent ministers 
to negotiate for peace ; so I have no course open 
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but to sign. After discharging my duty toward 
the State I govern, and toward my house, no 
object will be dearer to my heart than that of 
being able to render myself of service to your 
Majesty’s interests.” 

On the the third day after the peace was made 
Frederick returned to his capital. The streets 
through which he passed were strewed with flow- 
ers and alive with processions and banners, one 
of which bore an inscription of four words which 
struck the key-note of popular feeling, and forth- 
with from lip to lip passed the shout, ‘‘ Hoch 
Friedrich der Grosse !’” These words, first written 
or spoken on that day, will go down through the 
ages. Blame him as much as men may and must, 
they will never know him as other than ‘ Fred- 
erick the Great.” 

After the Second Silesian War came ten years 
of peace, so far as Prussia was concerned, though 
war raged or spluttered all around. England, 
France and Spain fought upon all seas. ‘‘ No 
peace beyond the Line,” came to be the half-recog- 
nized law of nations. Frederick certainly desired 
peace for himself ; but he knew that he could be 
secure of peace only by being ready for instant 
war. He kept his great army fully up to its war- 
footing. Every seventh man in Prussia was a 
soldier. His revenue amounted to about 36,000,000 
marks—equal to about half as many dollars of our 
money. Of this, 6,000,000 marks were laid by, 
not to be touched except in time of war. From 
the remainder must he defrayed the cost of a 
standing army of 150,000 men, and all the ex- 
pense of civil government. ‘This compelled the 
most rigid economy in every department. Fred- 
erick had indeed one expensive proclivity. He 
was fond of building, and of adorning public ed- 
ifices and grounds. At Berlin he built a stately 
palace for his young brother Heinrich—an edifice 
which in our days has become the home of: the 
Berlin University. He built the fine Opera-house 
at Berlin ; he laid out the park-like Thiergarten. 
For his own especial residence he built the elegant 
villa, rather than palace, of Sanssouci, in the out- 
skirts of Potsdam. All the royal Schlosses were 
adorned with antique statues, and with paintings 
by the best Italian artists of the day. But all 
this apparent extravagance had the very practical 
aim of proclaiming the power of the Prussian 
State. The King who had his vaults filled with 
barrels of coin, who never borrowed a mark, and 
who’ nevertheless, after maintaining an army of 
150,000 men, was able to expend so much money 
in ostentation, must seem to all men a sovereign 
whom it would be better to have for a friend than 
for an enemy. And considerable as his expendi- 
tures in this direction undoubtedly were, their 
amount was generally set down as much greater 
than it really was. 


During those peaceful days as Crown - prince 
at Rheinsberg, of which we have already spoken, 
Frederick had gathered around him a group of 
clever men, to whom was given the name of the 
** Round Table.” This was revived at Sanssouci 
upon a larger scale. Among the men some of 
whom were pretty sure of being seated at the 
Round Table every evening, were several men of 
note in their day, though most of them are 
shadowy enough now. Most of these men were 
Frenchmen by birth or training ; two of whom— 
Maupertuis and Voltaire—deserve special men- 
tion. Maupertuis, styled the ‘‘ Flattener of the 
Globe,” had been sent by the French Government 
to Lapland to measure the length of a degree of 
latitude as near the North Pole as one could con- 
yeniently get. His measurement, compared with 
a simultaneous one at the Equator, in South 
America, showed that the earth was flattened a 
little at the Poles, and bulged out a little at the 
Equator. His treatise, ‘‘De la Figure de la 
Terre,” excited no little attention ; and one of 
the first acts of Frederick, after accession, in 
1740, was to invite him to Berlin, .as Perpetual 
President of the newly founded Acidemy. More 
notable still was Voltaire, who, in 1750, came: to 
Berlin at the invitation of Frederick, and re- 
mained there nearly four years. Of Voltaire and 
his quarrels something further will be said. 

To those who saw most of Frederick durin 
these ten years of peace, he seemed a good-look- 
ing gentleman of middle age, of good estate, good 
capacity, good culture, and tolerably good tem- 
per; fond of good dress, good food, good wine, 
good company, and a good deal of it. He not 
unfrequently appeared at the opera, especially if 
La Barbarina was to dance; frequently he had 
concerts at Sanssouci, in which he was wont to 
take part with his flute. Ie was fond of French 
poetry ; spoke French fluently, but with a Ger- 
man intonation; was much given to scribbling 
in French, oftener in verse than in prose ; and 
had set up a private printing-room in a turret of 
the Berlin Schloss, whence his own productions 
were issued anonymously, ‘‘with the Privilege 
of the Muses,” though their royal authorship was 
an open secret. 

Few persons who saw this elegant flute-playing, 
verse - making gentleman in the afternoon or 
evening would imagine that he had already per- 
formed a hard day’s work. Summer and Winter 
he was wont to rise two hours before daylight. 
A page then brought in a huge basket containing 
all the letters which had come during the previ- 
ous day. He read these rapidly, making upon, 
each of them a sign to indicate the tenor of the 
answer to be returned. Usually this was a mere 
mark, signifying ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No,” as the case 
might be; sometimes there were a few words ; 
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now and then a satirical couplet or two. The let- 
ters were then sorted into four piles, one for each 
of the secretaries who were in waiting. This part 
of thé day’s work would probably be over by eight 
o’clock. Then the King gave an audience to the 
Adjutant-general, who received specific directions 
as to the details of all military arrangements for the 
day. Then the Royal Guards were inspected and 
reviewed by Frederick in person. Then he went 
back to his cabinet to examine the work of the 
four secretaries. From each pile he would take 
a few at random, and read them carefully. No 
one could be sure that any particular letter of his 
might not be one of those which would thus come 
under the royal eye ; and any detected dereliction 
was certain to meet with severe punishment— 
quite likely a long imprisonment in a fortress. 
Frederick affixed his signature to each letter, and 
all were at once sent to their several destinations. 
Any man at Berlin who: had written to tlie King 
yesterday might count upon receiving a reply to- 
morrow. For the remainder of the day the King 
was his own man, free to play the flute, scribble 
verse, or hear it read, or enjoy the converse of the 
Round Table. 

In 1750 Voltaire was a man of fifty-four. For 
nearly twenty years his had been the foremost 
name among French men of letters. His success, 
and the use he made of it, had roused up a host of 
enemies and detractors. He was jealous of every- 
hody who might possibly become his rival; he 
hated everybody of whom he was jealous, and 
laumpooned everybody whom he hated. Ife scan- 
dalized the clergy by his gibes at faith in general, 
and at ecclesiastics in particular. He had set his 
heart upon gaining the royal favor, but he had 
offended Pompadour, the royal mistress, who had 
taken the place of Chateauroux. Courtesans and 
priests, philosophers and scribblers made common 
cause against Voltaire. In 1746 he found great 
difficulty in being admitted a member of the 
French Academy. In 1750 he proposed himself 
for the Academy of Sciences and the Academy of 
Inscriptions, and was rejected: by both. Old Cré- 
billon produced the beastly new tragedy of ‘‘ Cati- 
line,” which was pronounced to be worthy of Ra- 
cine or Moliére, while Voltaire’s ‘‘ Zaire” was 
adjudged to be merely clever. Crébillon received 
a royal pension, while Voltaire was excluded from 
eourt. In a sudden fit of pique, he resolved to 
shake the dust of France from his feet. 

Frederick had-for- somé time been urging Vol- 
taire to come to Berlin.: As Crown-prince he had 
worshiped Voltaire as i.poet and philosopher ; as 
King he clung to that veneration, notwithstand- 
ing the light esteem in which he held him as a 
would - be diplomatist. He'was profuse in his 
offers of money, for which Voltairé was as greedy 
as he was for fame. If he would come to Berlin 


he should receive 1,000 louis—equivalent to 5,000 
dollars of our money—for traveling expenses ; he 


| should be sumptuously lodged under a royal roof ; 


should receive the golden key of Chamberlain 
and the jeweled cross of a noble Order ; he should 
have a patent of 800 louis a year; and should 
his widowed niece, Mme. Denis, survive him, 
she should have a pension of 160 louis for life. 
When Voltaire came to Berlin he was received 
literally with open arms by Frederick, who kissed 
his hand, and said that he had now acquired a 
title prouder than any of those he had received 
by inheritance or won by his sword. Henceforth 
his style should be, ‘‘ Frederick, King of Prussia, 
Margrave of Brandenburg, Sovereign Duke of 
Silesia, and Possessor of Voltaire.” 

For a time everything wore a rosy hue at Ber- 
lin and Sanssouci. To the Abbé Chaulieu, at 
Paris, Voltaire wrote: ‘*A hundred thousand 
victorious soldiers; no attorneys; opera, plays, 
philosophy, poetry ; a hero who is a philosopher 
and a poet ; grandeur and graces, grenadiers and 
muses, trumpets and violins ; Plato’s symposiums, 
society and freedom! Who would believe it? 
Nevertheless, it is true. It is Casar, it is Marcus 
Aurelius, it is Julian, it is sometimes the Abbé 
Chaulieu with whom I sup. There is the charm 
of retirement, there is country freedom, with all 
those little delights of life which the lord of a 
castle, who is a king, can procure for his very 
obedient humble servants and guests. My own 
duties are to do nothing. I enjoy my leisure. I[ 
give an hour a day to the King of Prussia to 
touch up a bit his works in prose and verse. T am 
his Grammarian, not his Chamberlain. The rest 
of the day is my own, and the evening ends with 
a pleasant supper. Never in any place in the 
world was there more freedom of speech touching 
the superstitions of men, and never were they 
treated with more banter and contempt. God is 
respected, but all those who have cajoled men in 
His name are treated unsparingly.” 

But it was not long before Voltaire found that 
these Brandenburg roses were not of the thornless 
species. To Mme. Denis he writes: “So it is 
known by this time in Paris that we have played 
the “Mort de César” at Potsdam; that Prince 
I{enry is a good actor, has no grunting accent, 
and is very amiable ; and that this is the place 
for pleasure. All that is true: but The 
King’s parties are delightful. At them men talk 
reason, wit, science; freedom prevails thereat. 
The King is the soul of it all; no ill temper, no 
clouds—at any rate, no storms. My life is free 
and well occupied : but Opera, plays, carous- 
als, suppers at Sanssouci, military manwuvres, 
concerts, studies, readings: but The City 
of Berlin grand, better laid out than Paris; pul- 
aces,. play-houses, affable parish priests, charming 
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princesses, maids of honor beautiful and well- 
formed : but My dear child, the weather is 
beginning to settle down into a fine frost.” 

A sharp nip—by no means the earliest of the 
season—came before the tirst Winter had fairly 
set in. Voltaire, after quarreling with one per- 
son and another, became involved in an unsavory 
lawsuit, growing out of some stock - gambling 
transaction—a kind of business to which he was 
aiways addicted. To Frederick’s clever sister, 
Wilhelmina, Margravine of Baireuth, he writes: 
“‘ Brother Voltaire is doing penance here. He 
has a beast of a lawsuit with a Jew; and accord- 
ing to the law of the Old Testament, there will 
be something to pay for having been robbed.” 
Wilhelmina asks her brother what all this is 
about. Frederick writes in reply : ‘‘ You ask me 
what the lawsuit is in which Voltaire is involved 
with a Jew. It is a case of a rogue wanting to 
cheat a thief. The affair is in the hands of jus- 
tice, and in a few days we shall know from the 
sentence which is the greater rogue of the two. 
I am waiting for the affair to be over to put his 
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head a-rook (lui laver la téte), and see whether, at 
the age of fifty-six, one cannot make him, if not 
reasonable, at any rate less of a rogue.” 

Not long after Frederick wrote to Voltaire a 
long letter, of which the following is a part : “I 
was very glad to receive you. I esteemed your 
wit, your talents, your acquirements; and I was 
bound to suppose that a man of your age, tired 
of wrangling with authors, and exposing yourself 
to tempests, was coming hither to take refuge as 
in a quiet harbor: but you——” The King enu- 
merates several of Voltaire’s misdoings, and con- 
cludes: ‘Then you have the most ridiculous 
squabble in the world with that Jew. You cre- 
ated a fearful uproar all through the city. Fer 
my part, I kept peace in my household untii your 
arrival, and I warn you that if you are fond of 
intrigue and cabal, you have come to the wrong 
place.” 

Voltaire made all sorts of excuses and apolo- 
gies; Frederick was mollified ; and Voltaire went 
on ‘washing the King’s dirty linen,” as he 
phrased it. To a friend he wrote: “I am at 
present correcting the second 
edition which the King of 
Prussia is going to publish 
of the history of his country. 
Fancy! in order to appear 
more impartial, he falls tooth 
and nail upon his grand- 
father, the first King of 
Prussia. I have lightened 
the blows as much as I could. 
I rather like this grand- 
father ; he displayed mag- 
nificence, and has left some 
fine monuments. I had 
great difficulty in softening 
down the terms in which 
the grandson reproaches the 
grandfather for his vanity in 
having got himself made a 
king. At last I said, ‘It is 
your grandfather, not mine ; 
do what you please with 
him,’ and I confined myself 
to weeding the expressions.” 

At last came another quar- 
rel, which, after not quite 
four years, put an end to 
Voltaire’s sojourn in Prussia. 
He had never got along well 
with the ‘“‘ Flattener of the 
Globe.” His growing dislike 
to Maupertuis found vent in 
“‘La Diatribe du Docteur 
Akakea,” a brochure in 
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which Maupertuis was cari- 
catured, but so cleverly that 
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nobody could fail to perceive 
the likeness. This was widely 
circulated in manuscript ; 
everybody laughed at it, and 
nobody more heartily than did 
Frederick himself. But by 
and by printed copies appear- 
ed. To Frederick, this was a 
different thing from a private 
circulation, of which no one 
was supposed to know any- 
thing. To publicly ridicule 
the King’s Perpetual Presi- 
dent was, as it were, to ridi- 
cule the King himself. Fred- 
erick took the author sharply 
to account. Voltaire denied 
some things, and humbly 
apologized for others; but 
finally delivered, as he said, 
all the copies to the King. 
and they were summarily 
burned in the royal presence. 
Other copies soon made their 
appearance, brought by post 
from Dresden. Frederick had 
these seized and publicly 
burned by the common hang- 
man. Voltaire was again 
called to account. He denied 
having anything to do with 
this; but Frederick did not 
believe a word he said. To Voltaire he wrote: 
“Your effrontery astounds me, after what you 
have just done. If you carry matters too far, I 
will have everything printed, and then it will be 
seen that if your works deserve that statues be 
raised to you, your conduct deserves handcuffs.” 

The quarrel was never made up, though Fred- 
crick rather liked to have Voltaire about him. 
Voltaire had just published his ‘‘ Siécle de Louis 
XIV.,” which he hoped would find favor with the 
French King, and longed to get back to France. 


At last, in a sudden pet, he took a step which he 
describes in a letter to his niece, dated January 
13th, 1753: ‘*I sent to the Solomon of the North 
the cap and bells [the golden key and jeweled 
cross] which he gave me. I wrote him a very re- 
spectful letter, for I asked of him leave to go. 
What do you think he did? He sent his great 
factotum Federshof, who brought me back my 
toys; he wrote me a letter, saying that he would 
rather have me to live with him than Maupertuis. 
What is quite certain is that I would rather not 
live with either of them.” Voltaire seems to have 
kept away from Sanssouci ; but one day in April 
he approached the King on the parade-ground. 
“Ah, M. de Voltaire, you really intend going 
away ?” said Frederick. °* Sir, private affairs, , 
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and especially my health, leave me no alterna 
tive.” <* Monsieur, I wish you a pleasant jour- 
ney.” And thus the two men parted, to see each 
other no more. 

Voltaire lost no time in getting out of the 
King’s dominions. He went first to Leipsic, 
where his luggage was left, while he rode over 
to Gotha to pay a visit to the Duke and Duchess, 
The visit was prolonged for more than a month, 
and he did not reach Frankfort-on-the-Main until 
the close of May. Here he found that Frederick 
had not forgotten him. ‘* At Frankfort,” writes 
Voltaire, ‘‘there was one Freytag, who had been 
banished from Dresden, and had become an agent 
for the King of Prussia.” Freytag notified Vol- 
taire, on behalf of his master, that he could not 
leave Frankfort until he had given up certain val- 
uables belonging to Frederick. Voltaire assured 
him that he was carrying nothing from that 
country, ‘“‘not even the smallest regret.” It was 
explained that the specially valuable thing was a 
volume of the King’s productions, which had 
been corrected by Voltaire. ‘‘Oh,” said Vol- 
taire, ‘Iwill give him back his verse and pros 
with all my heart; though, after all, I have 
more than one right to the book. Ile made me a 
present of x beautiful copy, printed at his own 
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expense. Unluckily this copy is at Leipsic with 
my other Inggage.” ‘This volume,” says Guizot, 
‘© which Frederick considered so important to 
reclaim from Voltaire, contained, among other 
things, a burlesque and licentious poem en- 
titled, ‘The Palladium,’ whereiii the King 
scoffed at-everything and everybody in terms 
which he did not care to make public.” 

The volume arrived from Leipsic in due time, 
and was handed over to Freytag. Voltaire, ac- 
companied by his niece, who had just come from 
Paris to meet him, lost no time in starting for 
France. But, he writes, ‘‘ The moment I was off 
I was arrested—I, my secretary and my people. 
My niece is arrested; four soldiers drag her 
through the mud to a cheese-monger’s who had 
some title or other of Privy Councilor to the 
King of Prussia. My niece had a passport from 
the King of France; and—what is more—she 
‘had never corrected the King of Prussia’s verses. 
They huddled us all into a sort of hostelry, at the 
door of which were posted a dozen soldiers. We 
were for twelve days prisoners of war, and we 
had to pay 140 crowns a day.” 

Frederick was, or affected to be, very indignant 
at this second arrest, for which he took Freytag 
to task. He excused himself by his zeal for the 
service of his master. ‘*We would,” he said, 
‘“‘have risked our lives rather than let him get 
away ; and if I had not found him at the barriers, 
but in the open country, and he had refused to 
go back, I don’t know but I should have lodged a 
bullet in his head—to such a degree had I at 
heart the letters and writings of the King.” Fred- 
erick’s displeasure could not, however, have been 
very deep, for Freytag was let off with a mild 
though rather contemptuous reproof. ‘I gave 
you no order like that,” wrote Frederick. ‘‘ You 
should never make more noise than = thing de- 
serves. I wanted Voltaire to give up to yu the 
key, the cross, and the volume of poems I had in- 
trusted to him. As soon as that was given up to 
you, I can’t see what earthly reason could have 
induced you to make this uproar.” 

Voltaire lost little time before he began to 
pitch into Frederick. He put forth ‘La Loi 
Naturelle,” a little poem in which Frederick is 
thus maliciously portrayed : 

“ Of incongruity a monstrous pile: 
Calling men brothers, crushing them the while ; 
With air humane, a philanthropic brute, 
Ofttimes impulsive, sometimes too acute ; 
Weak midst his choler, modest in his pride, 
Prating of virtue, lust personified ; 
Statesman and scribbler of the slippery crew; 
My patron, pupil, persecutor too.” 


Some other lampoons followed ; but they were 
goon intermitted, apparently in compliance with 
the advice of his niece, who wrote to him: 
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“‘There is nobody.in France who has not con- 
demned this violence mingled with so much that 
is ridiculous and cruel. It makes a deeper im- 
pression than you wonld believe. We shall de 
very well to hold our tongues ; the public speak« 
quite enough.” Mme. Denis was most likely 
induced to this wise counsel by a minatory letter 
which she received from George Keith, who stood 
high in Frederick’s confidence, and might be pre- 
sumed to speak in his name. ‘‘ Let us see,” 
wrote Keith, “in what countries M. de Voltaire 
has not had some squabbles, and made himself 
many enemies. Every.country where the In- 
quisition prevails must be mistrusted by him, and 
he would put his foot in the Inquisition sooner or 
later. The Mussulmans must be as little pleased 
with his ‘ Mahomet’ as good Christians were. . He 
is too old to go to China and turn Mandarin. In 
a word, there is no place but France for him. 
You are quite aware that if he were to indulge 
in speech or epigrams offensive to the King, my 
master, a word which he might order me to speak 
to the Court of France would suffice to prevent 
M. de Voltaire from returning, and he would be 
sorry for it when it was too late.” 

After several years, however, the intimacy be- 
tween Frederick and Voltaire was renewed bry 
letter, and kept up. Now and then the old sores 
would break out agnin. ‘* Remember how you 
behaved to me,” wrote Voltaire. ‘You have 
great talents, you have good qualities; but you 
have one odious vice—you delight in the abase- 
ment of your fellow-creatures. You have brought 
disgrace on the name of philosopher; you have 
given some color to the slanders of bigots, whe 
say that no confidence can be placed in the justice 
or humanity of those who reject the Christian 
faith.” 

Frederick retorted with equal bitterness - 
«‘You know that you behaved shamefully in Prus- 
sia. It was well for you that you had to deal with 
a man so indulgent to the infirmities of genius as 
Iam. You richly deserved to see the inside of a 
dungeon. Your talents are not more widely 
known than your faithlessness and your malevo- 
lence. The grave itself is no asylum from your 
spite. Maupertuis is dead; but you still go on 
calumniating and deriding him, as if you had not 
made him miserable enough while he was living ;” 
and much more of like purport on both sides. 

But these outbursts grew rarer and rarer. As 
years passed on the letters became compliment- 
ary, then cordial and affectionate. The two old 
men told each other what they had done and 
what they hoped to do. ‘The King,” says his 
latest German biographer, ‘‘ rested his whole 
heart in this correspondence. In his worship of 
the genius of the poet he forgot the dark spots 
on the character of the man; and finally, after 
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Voltaire’s death, he sought to do honor to his 
memory in a touching academic discourse.” 
* * * * * 

But the ten years of peace were hardly half 
over before ominous clouds began to darken the 
political sky. The Empress- Queen had never 
abandoned her fixed idea of recovering Silesia, 
“«the fairest jewel in her crown,” which had been 
torn off by Frederick. But she must bide her 
time. Her wide dominions required rest for 
recovery from the exhaustion of the last few years 
of almost constant war. To this administrative 
work she devoted herself with an energy and 
capacity which give her a foremost place among 
female sovereigns. In all her aims and endeavors 
she found an able supporter in her Minister, 
Prince von Kaunitz, who has been styled ‘‘ the 
ablest statesman of the eighteenth century.” If 
not altogether that, he was capable of forming 
complicated plans and of working with unremit- 
ting dexterity to carry them out. 

The cardinal idea in the policy of the Empress- 
Queen and her Minister was to unite the Great 
Powers of the Continent in a league with Austria 
for the overthrow of Prussia. England was evi- 
dently out of the question ; Italy had no national 
existence, and Spain was geographically so situ- 
ated that she need not be taken into consider- 
ation. Russia, Sweden and Poland were easily 
gained ; but to win France seemed almost hope- 
less, and to this every effort was directed. It has 
passed into current history, and is repeated by 
one writer from another, that the high-born Km- 
press-Queen, the most pure of matrons, wrote 
letters to the low-born Pompadour, the shameless 
strumpet who, as mistress of Louis XV., was the 
real ruler of France, addressing her as ‘* Dear 
Cousin.” This statement has been denied, and 
may be set down as doubtful. But it is certain 
that Frederick had offended Pompadour, while 
Kaunitz had won her favor. The favor of Pom- 
padour assured the assent of Louis; and on May 
Ist, 1756, the Treaty of Versailles for the subju- 
gation and partition of Prussia was signed. Of 
the possessions of the Hohenzollerns, Austria was 
to have Silesia ; East-Preussen was to be divided 
between Russia and Poland, as they might agree ; 
Saxony was to have a part of’ Pomerania, and 
Sweden was to have the rest of it. To the House 
of Hohenzollern was to be left only the Electorate 
of Brandenburg. There was to be no longer any 
Kingdom of Prussia. No part of the Prussian 
territories was left for France ; but the House of 
Bourbon should have an equivalent in Flanders, 
or elsewhere—perhaps in Italy or in some part of 
Germany itself. 

To all human seeming there could be but one 
issne, and that a speedy one, to the contest. The 
subjects of the allied sovereigns numbered not 


less than 100,000,000 ; those of the King of 
Prussia, not much more than 5,000,000. The 
armies which the allies could at once bring into 
the field numbered perhaps 500,000, and might 
be largely increased ; those of the King of Prus- 
sia not more than 200,000, and these embraced 
the utmost possible military strength of the king- 
dom. Prussia was open to invasion from every 
side. There was no great river to cross, no 
mountain defiles to force, and, except in Silesia, 
no strong fortress to besiege or capture. The 
Delphic oracle announced that Hellas could. be 
defended against the Persians only by wooden 
walls—that is, by ships. Prussia could be defended 
only by iron walls—that is, by bayonets. 

Secretly as the plot against Frederick had been 
concocted, he could not be kept ignorant of its 
existence, and he could divine more of its pur- 
port than he really knew. He knew that the 
Empress-Queen was eager for war against him, 
without pretext, if necessary, but with abundance 
of plausible pretexts at command. He formally 
demanded of her an explicit statement of her in- 
tentions. He received, as he anticipated, evasive 
replies. ‘That woman,” he said to the English 
ambassador, and pointing to a portrait of Maria 
Theresa which hung upon the wall—‘‘ that woman 
wants war; and war she shall speedily have. I 
am not the man to have my nose snubbed.” On 
August 28th, 1756, he gave the order for his army 
to march upon Austria. On that day the ten 
years of peace came to an end, and the Seven 
Years’ War began. 


SEPTUAGENARIAN MONARCHS. 


WE live in an age of old monarchs, grand or 
otherwise, as well as of old statesmen. A throne 
in our century seems to give its possessor a fair 
prospect of longevity. The Pope is, of course, 
expected to be an old man. The two oldest men 
next to him are the King of Holland and the 
reigning Prince of Schaumburg - Lippe, both of 
whom were born in the year 1817. Next come 
the King of Denmark, the Grand Duke of 
Weimar, and the Duke of Coburg-Gotha, Prince 
Albert’s brother, all of whom first saw the light 
in 1818. The following year, 1819, was marked 
by the birth of Queen Victoria, and the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Thus we have 
seven septuagenarian rulers in Europe, if we may 
extend the term ruler to the small German princes 
who, since the foundation of the new Empire, 
have not been allowed to do much ruling. 


ALPINE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


THE light that plays upon the Alps continually 
recreates them. They silently lift their faces 
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heavenward in a repose which nothing disturbs ; 
but it is a repose not of death, but of a life too 
vast and high to be affected by the changes below 
it. Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn and the Jung- 
frau are wrapped in a solitude upon which it is 
perilous to intrude ; but on those sublime heights 
the light glances and lingers as if there it found 
its home and disclosed all the miracle of its re- 
vealing power. For in the light one finds the 


only revelation of the mountains ; it is the light. 


which discloses their infinite resources of strength 
and beauty. At Interlachen I saw, not long ago, 
a wonderful illustration of this power of revela- 
tion. It was late one evening when I arrived, and 
only the dark masses of the hills which hem in 
the little valley were visible ; one would not have 
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until the Jungfrau stood revealed—a bride in- 
deed, remote, stainless, sublimely beautiful in a 
mood which seemed rather of the spirit than of 
the form. It was one of those revelations which 
leave an ineffaceable stamp on one’s life. 

Who shall do justice to the shadows of the 
Alps? Not less marvelous are they than the 
light which they follow, and whose. glory they 
exalt by relief and contrast. One may drive 
through the Lauterbrunnen or the Griidelwald or 
over one of the great passes in the morning, and 
returning toward evening, find himself in a new 
country—so vast and transforming are the effects 
which the shadows produce. Lingering or walk- 
ing along the rushing torrent which finds its way 
through almost every Alpine valley, one watches 
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known that he was within a thousand miles of 
the Jungfrau. It was a clear, starlit evening, but 
between these great black hills it seemed strangely 
dark and solemn. There was to be a moon later, 
and we sat on one of the balconies of the hotel 
and waited for its coming. Presently the lights 
about us were extinguished; one by one the 
houses became dark and the little town became 
silent. Then upon the solitude of the midnight 
a wonderful vision slowly grew. The eastern sky 
began to grow brighter, and through the mount- 
ain-gorge directly in front—the hills on either 
side remaining in the dense shadow—a mountain 


defined itself as in the sublime silence of the | 
The light fell on one snowy ridge | 


creative hour. 
after another, touched successively pinnacle after 
pinnacle, traced imperceptibly the great outline, 


with a sense of awe the deep shadows slowly in- 
gulfing the world about him. Above, the long 
streams of light fall like silent cataracts over the 
edges of the hills, and still higher the snowy 
summits are warm and soft in unbroken light ; 
but about one there is dense shadow, gathering 
darkness, the night becoming visible at the base 
of the very throne of day. Then the roaring 
mountain-stream sings a wilder song to the mind 
which has come under a kindred spell ; and the 
long lines of spray leaping noiselessly here and 
there down the precipitous rocks, the echo per- 
haps of a distant Alpine horn, the solitude and 
sublimity of those remote and awful heights, are 
borne in upon the very soul, and one feels that 
/among these hills he has found the true sanct- 
| uary, the inmost shrine of nature. 
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A MYSTERIOUS MALADY. 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


I was really surprised to see Flora Worden enter 
my office during my consultation hours, a few 
weeks ago. She had never called me in, or had 
even come to ask my advice, since her mar- 
riage with Luther Worden, and that was seven 
years past, for her wedded life had lasted full six 
years, and she had been a widow for over four- 
teen months. Yet I had been the family physi- 


cian of the Carrs ever since Flora was born, and 
had attended her through all her childish ail- 
ments, and Mrs. Dale and I had been amongst 
the first persons informed of her engagement and 
the earliest bidden to the wedding. Flora had 
been an only child, and the deaths of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carr had occurred within a few months of 
each other, not two years after her marriage, so I 
had seen literally nothing of her for a long time. 
To be sure I knew the reason. Luther Worden 
had never forgiven me for testifying against him, 
concerning the injury he had inflicted one day on 
his coachman, whom he had knocked down with 
the butt-end of his carriage-whip during an alter- 
cation respecting the amount of oats to be fed to 
a favorite horse. So he had prohibited his wife 
not only from sending for me when she was ill, 
but even from calling to see my wife. 

I do not think that Flora had had a happy life 
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of it since she became Mrs. Worden. But, at all 
events, her matrimonial troubles, if troubles there 
were, had not lasted very long. 

She was always a timid, fragile, sensitive creat- 
ure, nervous and impressionable to the highest 
degree, and when she glided into my office in her 
deep widow’s mourning, her face and form almost 
entirely concealed by her long crape veil, she 
looked as delicate and frail as a lily. She greeted 
me shyly, as she put back her veil, revealing a 
fair, sweet face but little changed from the feat- 
ures I had known as those of Flora Carr. 

«“Well, my child,” I said to her, encouragingly 
—for after she had taken her seat I saw that she 
still hesitated to speak —*‘ have you come just to 
renew your acquaintance with your father’s old 
friend, or have you need of my professional sery- 
ices ? Not the latter, I hope. You look very 
well, though rather pale. Is there anything that 
I can do for you?” 

To my utter amazement, Flora at these words 
burst into a passion of tears, though what I had 
said was by no means calculated to arouse any 
violent emotion. I hastened to supply her with 
cold water, smelling-salts, a glass of wine, ete.; 
but despite all the remedies that I could offer, 
she wept long and uncontrollably, showing how 
terribly her nerves must have been strained to 
give way so completely, and without adequate 
cause. 

Finally, she cried herself into a state of com- 
parative calm, being, indeed, altogether ex- 
hausted, and then I ventured once more to ques- 
tion her relative to the object of her visit. 

«Dear doctor, will you not tell me ?—I want 
so much to know,” she murmured between her 
fast-recurring sobs—‘* were either my mother or 
my father ever—ever—insane ?” 

She brought the last word out with a spasmodic 
effort, and I hastened to reassure her. 

“ Neithersof them, Flora. Nor was there ever 
the slightest trace of insanity in their respective 
families. Remember, I knew both your parents 
intimately before they were married, when I was 


a very young man, just commencing the study of | 


my profession. IJ can vonch, therefora, for the 
fact that there was no taiut of hereditary disease, 
either mental or plrysical, anvwhere amongst their 
connections. Why-do vou ask me this question ?” 

* Because—] fear—I think—tliat J myself am 
going mad !” 

I was both shocked and astonished at this an- 
nouncement. ‘Yet, on cureful investigation of 
her pulse, her expression and her general symp- 
toms, I could discover no evidences of insanity. 

“‘T assure you, Flora,” I said, when I had com- 
pleted my examination, and had obtained from 
her full and aceurate answers to my questions 


concerning er general health, *‘ that I can find | 


; the face. 


no basis on which you can ground your fears. 
Tell me candidly, what cause have you to dread 
the loss of your reason.” 

She trembled like an aspen-leaf, and began to 
weep afresh. 

**T ean scarcely bear to tell you,” she sobbed. 

«But I must know the truth, else how can I 
prescribe for you, or even convince you that your 
terrors are wholly imaginary, as I trust and be- 
lieve that they are ?” 

Thus adjured, she struggled, not unsuccess- 
fully, to regain her composure, and finally man- 
aged to begin her story. 

“You know, doctor, that I was left a widow a 
little over a year ago. For a few months after 
my husband’s death I staid in my house in New 
York, but about six months ago I went to Staten 
Island, to spend some time with my late husband's 
sister, Mrs. Gardiner Green. Mr. and Mrs. Green 
have not always been either very kind or wholly 
congenial to me, but I had grown tired of living 
alone in that great house on Madison Avenue, 
and Augusta begged me so cordially to come ail 
spend some months with them, that I finally con- 
sented. I think the change did me good at first ; 
at least, I felt much better, and was rapidly re- 
gaining my health and spirits, when a strange 
thing occurred.” 

She took my hand in both of her own. The 
poor slender palms were as cold as ice, and I 
could feel by the contact how her delicate frame 
was shaken by the effort she made to control the 
emotion aroused by the remembrance of the inci- 
dent she was about to narrate. 

**T was sitting, one day last June, with Au- 
gusta in the library at the Green Lawn, as they 
call their place. She was writing a letter, and I 


/ was ut work at a pincushion-cover, which I was 


embroidering with beads on blue velvet. I tell 
you this that you may know that I was not ex- 
cited in any way, or even nervous. It was bright 
daylight, about four o'clock in the afternoon, I 
should say. I looked up from my work to get a 
fresh supply of beads, and I saw, standing in the 
door-way, a horrible figure—a tall form all in 
white drapery, that covered head and all except 
Oh, doctor, that face—that face !” 

‘Calm yourself, dear child, and tell me all. 
What was the face like ?” 

“Tt was that of a corpse, no hair showing 
under the white folds thrown over the head, but 
with bluish lips just drawn apart to show the 
teeth, and closed evelids, and all of a yellowish- 
white like—lke 

“Like what, Flora ?" 

“Like the face of my husband when I last, saw 
it, just before the undertaker closed the coffin. I 
suppose that I must have uttered a shriek. for 
Augusta looked up from her writing and asked 
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me what was the matter. ‘See—see there!’ I 
cried, pointing to the dreadful shape that still 
stood on the threshold. ‘There ?—there is noth- 
ing there, Flora.’ ‘Do you not see that hideous 
figure in the door-way ? I repeated. ‘My poor 
little sister,’ she said, soothingly, ‘ you must have 
fallen asleep over your work, and are still dream- 
ing. Look here!’ She rose from her chair and 
went toward the door. The shrouded form re- 
treated backward as she advanced, and disap- 
peared.” 

‘** Disappeared ? Do you mean that it suddenly 
yanished, or did it go down the passage-way at 
either side of the door ?” 

Flora paused a moment, in order to collect her 
thoughts. 

“*No,” she said, finally. ‘‘I know it did not 
yanish or melt into air, for amid all my terror I 
remember wondering where it went to, and if 
any of the servants might chance to meet it in 
the hall.” 

«+ And Mrs. Green—what did she say about it ?” 

‘She came back to her seat at the writing- 
table, and merely remarked, ‘ You see, Flora, you 
were mistaken—there is nothing there.’” 

‘“‘Was that the only time you were ever troub- 
led in that way ?” 

‘*No—oh, no! If only I had never seen any 
other hideous spectre, I could have set the ap- 
pearance of that strange, corpse-like figure to the 
effect of my imagination, or of some passing in- 
disposition. But, some ten days later, when I 
had nearly recovered from the terror of that first 
experience, I saw, one evening while I was play- 
ing chess in the drawing-room with Mr. Green, a 
grotesque figure standing in the curve of the bay- 
window just within the curtains—a tall form, all 
in black, with a huge head like that of a parrot, 
with a black beak and staring black eyes, and 
covered with dull-red plumage. That time I con- 
trolled myself sufficiently merely to ask Mr. 
Green if he would close the curtains of the bay- 
window for me. He complied at once. and the 
thing retreated backward, as the first had done. 
He saw nothing, evidently, for he came back and 
resumed his game without making any observa- 
tion.” 

**Was Mrs. Green present on that occasion ?” 

“No; she was lying down in her own room, ill 
with a sick headache. But that was not the last 
of my terrors. Once a great ape came dancing 
and grinning into my room. At another time a 
tall black form, one mass of black drapery from 
head to feet, with a single thin white hand visi- 
ble amongst the folds, glided through the library 
and beckoned to me to follow. Then there were 
other shapes, some ghastly, some only strange 
and grotesque; but nothing was ever seen by my 
sister-in-law or by her husband.” 
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«‘ Were they always present when these appari- 
tions made their appearance ?” 

«« Always, I think—either one or the other of 
them, but never, so far as I can remember, were 
they both there at one time.” 

«*Did you ever see any of these spectres when 
you were alone ?” 

** Only once—one moonlight night, when I was 
awakened by a tapping at the window, and on 
looking up I saw the head and neck of a gigantic 
serpent waving around outside the casement. I 
think I must have swooned from the shock, for 
I lay insensible for a long time, and when I re- 
gained my senses it was broad daylight, and the 
snake had disappeared. But you can imagine, 
doctor, how terrible my sufferings have been. 
Never to make a step, or to cast a glance around, 
without the dread of seeing something horrible 
that no one else can see. Oh, doctor, help me ! 
Save me from this torment that is worse than the 
agonies of death! Am I not going mad ?—is not 
insanity the cause of these dreadful hallucina- 
tions ?” 

She pressed her handkerchief to her eyes, for 
her tears were again flowing. Meanwhile I sat 
and pondered in silence over the very strange nat- 
ure of her case and its symptoms. Fragile and 
nervous though she was, Flora presented none of 
the peculiar traits of a maniac. Finally, I resolved 
to question her still further. 

«* Haye you ever been free from a recurrence of 
these visions for any length of time ?” 

She thought intently for a moment. ‘ Yes,” 
she said, “‘ there was one fortnight in the month 
of July during which I was entirely free from 
them.” 

‘*Was there anything noteworthy about your 
mode of life during that fortnight—any change 
that you can remember ?” 

“Nothing, except the presence of my cousin, 
Miss Harwood, who came up from Long Branch 
to see me, and whom [I invited, with Augusta’s 
consent, to stay two weeks at Green Lawn.” 

‘And you saw nothing whilst she was with 
you ?” 

‘Nothing at all. But the very day after she 
left my troubles began again.” 

** Well, Flora, I think I can relieve you of 
them without doubt. Go back to Green Lawn, 
and come to see me again in three days hence. I 
will give the time to an exhaustive study of your 
case, and Tam certain that I shall hit upon an 
effectual remedy. Cheer up, my child—you are 
neither mad nor are you going mad—take an old 
doctor’s word for it.” 

She left me with a faint attempt at a smile, 
only half convinced by my cheering words, as I 
could very well see. Poor little woman! And 
closing my doors against all other patients, I gave 
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myself up to profound meditation concerning her 
and her mysterious malady. 

What cowld be the cause of these sights that 
haunted her? Was it possible that, like the Ger- 
man book-seller Nicolai, whose case is celebrated 
in all works on apparitions, she was the victim of 
hallucinations caused by disease ? She was ap- 
parently in perfect health. A little blood-letting 
cured Nicolai of his phantom, but Flora was not 
troubled with excess of blood. 

The more I thought the matter over, the more 
it seemed to me that she was the victim of some 
heartless and cruel trickery. But by whom was 
it practiced, and for whose benetit ? This I could 
not say. Certain points, however, in her narra- 
tive seemed to indicate clearly the conclusion at 
which I had arrived. These were, first, the fact 
that she had never been annoyed by the appari: 
tions whilst she was alone, excepting on a single 
occasion. Secondly, they left her altogether dur- 
ing the presence of a strange visitor at Green 
Lawn. 


eased brain or disordered nerves are almost inva- 
riably visible when the sufferer is alone. But 
who could be the actor or actors in this cruel de- 
ception, if deception it were ? Not the servants, 
certainly. It could only be Mr. or Mrs. Gardi- 
ner Green, as one or the other was almost invari- 
ably present when Mrs. Worden saw these spec- 
tres, and they never saw anything—or, at least, 
they declared that they did not. If the whole 
thing was a trick, they were certainly the perpe- 
trators of it. 

But for what purpose ?—what could their mo- 
tives be in working out such an elaborate piece 
of deception ? I puzzled over the matter till I 


I 
Now, the shapes that are the creation of a dis- 


went to bed, half in- 
clined to believe that 
poor Flora’s wits were 
forsaking her, after 
all. 

The next morning 
I started out early on 
foot to visit a patient 
in the neighborhood, 
to whom I had been 
unexpectedly sum- 
moned, and on my 
way back to break- 
fast I was met and 
stopped by Clifford Stewart, the well- 
known lawyer. 

‘© Out early this morning, doctor, I 
see. By the way, how is my little 
friend Mrs. Luther Worden ? I saw 
her leaving your office yesterday when 
I was passing by. I hope she is not 
ill, doctor.” 

«‘ Only nervous, I think—inclined to be hypo- 
chondriacal.” 

“‘As an old friend of the family, you ought to 
advise her to make her will—that is, unless she 
wants her sister-in-law, Augusta Green, to inherit 
the fortune that Luther Worden left her.” 

“* How is that ? I never heard anything about 
Mr. Worden’s will,’ I said, with a sudden, keen 
interest in the matter. 

“‘Did you never hear that Luther Worden be- 
queathed all his property to his wife, with the sin- 
gle stipulation that if she died without issue, or 
died intestate, the entire fortune should revert to 
his sister ?” 
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“*You don’t say so! Are you certain of what 
you tell me, Mr. Stewart ?” 

“T should rather think so, since I was Luther 
Worden’s lawyer, and drew up the will myself. 
But stop—where are you going in such a hurry ? 
What is the matter ?” 

“‘ Nothing—a prescription that I must see to 
at once. Glad to have seen you. Good-morn- 
ing !” 

And I hurried home to prepare forthwith an 
epistle to be 
sent to Flora 
by a confiden- 
tial messen- 
ger, begging 
her to come 
to see me 
early the next 


day. 
I felt cer- 
tain that I 


now held the 
clew to the 
whole mys- 
tery. The 
hideous con- 
spiracy Was 
unveiled _ be- 
fore me. If 
Flora could 
be driven 
mad, or if by 
a series of 
machinations 
she could be 
proved, how- 
ever falsely, 
to be insane, 
she would be 
legally incap- 
able of mak- 
ing a will, and 
might here- 
after be shut 
up in an asy- 
lum where all 
chance of her 
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questions, ‘‘you must promise to follow my in- 
structions blindly for awhile. You promise ? 
That is right. This is what I want you to do. 
You must set up a man-servant of your own—a 
valet. Mrs. Green will not object to that addi- 
tion to her houshold, I presume ?” 

“Oh, no. Augusta is very kind. She lets me 
have my own way in everything.” 

“‘Very good. Now, you must let me supply 
you with your new adherent.” I rang the bell. 
‘Send up 
Jacob Bryan, 
Thomas,” I 
said to the 
office-boy, and 
in a moment 
Jacob appear- 
ed, a tall, wiry 
fellow, about 
thirty years of 
age, who bow- 
ed very civilly 
to the young 
widow. ‘He 
has had his 
instructions 
from me, 
Flora. Listen 
attentively, 
dear, to what 
I want you to 
do. The next 
time that you 
see anything 
strange or un- 
accountable, 
you must 
scream just as 
loud as your 
lungs will let 
you. That is 
all. Jacob 
and I will see 
to the rest; 
but remember 
—not a word 
concerning 


Marrying 
again would 
be at anend. It remained now for me to prove 
to the poor sufferer, at once and conclusively, the 
imaginary nature of her terrors, and also the vil- 
lainy of those who had practiced so cruelly on her 
timid, nervous nature. 

Flora came to call on me, in obedience to my 
summons, the next morning, looking already much 
eid and brighter for the hope that I had given 

er, 


“Now, dear,” I said, after a few preliminary 
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your visits to 
me, or the 
true office of your man-servant, to Mr. or Mrs. 
Green. If you disobey me in that respect, I can- 
not answer for your recovery.” 

About a week from that time, Flora, who up 
to that date had been left unmolested by her 
phantom foes, was sitting with Mrs. Green in the 
library, enjoying the balmy twilight of a lovely 
September evening. It was growing dusk, and 
she turned to her sister-in-law with a proposal 
that they should ring for lights. But the words 
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died half uttered on her lips, for in the open 
door-way leading to the hall there stood a figure 
more horrible than any one of those that had 
heretofore affrighted her—a skeleton with a 
ghastly grin on its fleshless jaws, dancing and 
jiggling on its bony legs, and waving its arms in 
a hideous mockery of gayety. One. look, and 
then Flora remembered my orders, and shrieked 
loudly and repeatedly. 

“‘That’s right, Mrs. Worden!” cried Jacob 
Bryan, rushing from a carefully arranged hiding- 
place under the stairs, and pouncing upon the 
skeleton dancer. ‘‘What— would you, sir— 
would you ? Here! bring lights, if you please ! 
Look, ma’am—look! We have caught the ghost 
at last !” 

And, sure enough, when lights were brought 
Gardiner Green stood revealed in a tight-fitting 
suit of black stockinet, painted to represent a 
skeleton, and with a mask formed of a real death’s 
head, a figure well calculated to frighten a nerv- 
ous, excitable spectator out of his or her seven 
senses. 

“‘Let me go, I tell you !—it was only a joke—a 
trick to make a little fun with Mrs. Worden,” 
panted the detected masquerader. Ilis wife had 
hurried out of sight the moment she saw that de- 
tection was inevitable. 

“‘A pretty trick, and one that you will have to 
answer for to Mrs. Worden’s lawyer, I think. 
Look here, ma’am. Did you ever see such a 
get-up ? And here,” he continued, releasing the 
imitation skeleton, which instantly fled up-stairs 
with a rapidity appropriate to his spectral imper- 
sonation, ‘‘ just look at this mass of things.” And 
Jacob Bryan dragged a big bundle out of the 
closet under the stairs. ‘‘ Here are all the rigs 
the ghosts wore that have so frightened you—the 
black gown and the white one, the wax mask that 
was the corpse-face, and the pasteboard one that 
the baboon wore; and here, too, is the stuffed 
serpent, and the ape’s hide, and the big bird’s 
head, and all the other horrors. Bless me, ma’am, 
it did not need six years’ experience in the detect- 
ive police force of New York to make a fellow 
able to unearth so shallow a trick as this! Now, 
put on your bonnet, Mrs. Worden, if you please, 
and we'll go straight down to New Brighton, 
where Mrs. Dale is waiting for you at the Pavil- 
ion Hotel. It’s the doctor’s orders that you were 
not to stop in this house an hour after the detec- 
tion of the cruel hoax that has been played upon 
ou.” 

: That was the end of Flora Worden’s terrors. 
She would listen to no advice from any one con- 
cerning the prosecution of Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner 
Green, so they got off scot-free, after all. As for 
Jacob Bryan, the reward that she bestowed upon 
him was of such magnitude that he has got 
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married, left the police force, and set up business 
in a neat corner grocery of his own. 

Flora suffered for a long time from nervous 
depression and weakness, but my wife and I took 
good care of her, and finally, to complete her 
cure, Mrs. Dale planned an expedition to take 
her to Paris to see the Exhibition. My eldest 
son, Horace, accompanied the ladies, to act as 
their escort. The party is to sail from Liverpool 
next week for home. But before they start there 
is to be a quiet wedding in London, and my son 
will bring our dear Flora back to me as our own 
daughter—Mrs. Horace Dale. 


EDISON’S SARCASTIC CLOCK. 


THomas Epison, the phenomenal inventor, has 
reached a critical stage in his career, and it would 
be a strange sarcasm of fate if his latest invention 
should make him perfectly abhorrent to the grow- 
ing generation. In his laboratory at Llewellyn ~ 
Park is this invention. It has been tried and 
found perfect, and it is a phonographice clock 
which, instead of chiming the hours, calls them 
out at every quarter in a voice full of clearness. 
It may be fitted with any set to suit the purposes 
for which it may be intended. To a visitor it was 
exhibited recently. 

The inventor was cheerful and playful. ‘‘ The 
clock,” said he, ‘fis an improvement, and if it 
were only in the market now, it might save you 
reporters a great deal of worriment. For instance, 
say, you are at a political meeting with a dozen 
speakers carded. They are to have 2 half-hour. 
You know what a fiction that is. But now, if 
you had a clock like this, see how it would work ” 
and here Mr. Edison placed a set within it. 
He placed the hand to the quarter of an hour, 
and a voice came ringing out: ‘‘'This speaker is 
half through.” At the half-hour the clock blurted 
out : ** The audience will please not encore. The 
gentleman now gives way to another.” 

“The one fear I have,” continued Mr. Edison, 
‘is that the young unmarried folks may not rel- 
ish it. You are married ? No? Well. I don’t 
give this out as a bribe, but when yon get entan- 
gled in the preliminaries come to me and I will 
give you one that you may present to the family 
into which you aspire to be admitted. It will be a 
fibber, I’m a little in doubt about the popularity 
of the parlor-clock with the younger people.” 

Mr. Edison has good reason to fear. A more 
tantalizing ornament to a pair of ardent lovers 
than a matrimonial parlor phonographic clock 
cannot be imagined. Fancy, for instance, a Sun- 
day evening in a cozy parlor with two hearts beat- 
ing as one startled by a voice from the mantel : 
‘*Good-night, a fond good-night. In another 
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hour it will be midnight.” Then dolefully at a 
quarter past and each succeeding quarter comes 
out its hoarse croakings, until 11:55, when it 
blurts ont: ‘‘In five minutes more it will be to- 
morrow,” and every ten minutes subsequently the 
air is filled with its maudlins, snch as: ‘Ah! 
how still the hour.” ‘Mabel, I am watching 
thee—ha, ha!” ‘Methinks I hear the spirit of 
thy mamma upon the stairs.” ‘‘ Please don’t 
heed me; it is my misfortune that I must warn 
you that the hour is half-past twelve.” ‘* Did I 
hear you ask me to get that hat?” ** Will you 
kindly remember me in your prayers 2?” ‘* Look 
out ! I hear a footstep. Ha, ha! I was only fool- 
ing thee.” ‘Tl soon have to call father to go to 
his office.” And so the clock jabbers on exas- 
peratingly. Of course the words are set to suit 
the circumstances. If the wooer be a favored 
person, the language will be different, the tone 
of the clock will be sweet and simpering, and 
the words coy and captivating. 


FACTS ABOUT CALIFORNIA. 


Seconp largest State in the Union; area, 
157,801 square miles. Acquired by United States, 
1847. Gold discovered February, 1848. First 
State in value of gold product. ‘Total value gold 
and silver product since 1848, $1,353,150,000, 
Most diversified agricultural State in the Union. 
Fifteenth State in agricultural products 1880, 
Probable rank in agriculture in 1890, tenth. 
Largest producer of honey. Leading wine-pro- 
ducing State. Only raisin-producing State in the 
Union. The only State in which the olive thrives. 
The home of the orange and the fig. Leading 
producer of almonds, walnuts, ete. Finest climate 
in the world—for Californians. Value of the min- 
eral products in 1889, $18,000,000. Quicksilver 
product, average annual output in eight years, 
40,000 flasks. Admitted to Union, September 
§th, 1850. Population (census of 1880), 864,694. 
Population 1889, estimated, 1,465,000. Ranked 
twenty-fourth State in population in 1880. Prob- 
ably ranks fifteenth in 1890. Ranked first State 
in per capita wealth, census of 1880. Ranked 
ninth State in aggregate wealth, census 1880, 
Twelfth State in manufacturing importance in 
1880. Assessed value of all property in 1889, 
$1,111,590,979. Total deposits, all banks, July 
1st, 1889, $160,451,776. Net debt of State, 
$339,500. Value of manufactured products, 1889, 
estimated $160,400,000. Number of newspapers 
in 1889, 524. Acres in forest, 20,000,000. Acres 
in farms, 1,672,973. San Francisco third largest 
port of entry in United States. Value of public- 
school property, $10.513,000. Publie-school ex- 
penditures, 1889, $4,996,865. Number of acres 
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devoted to vine-growing, 200,000. Capital in- 
vested in vineyards, $70,000,000. Annual average 
wine product for five years, 15,000,000 gallons. 
Raisins and dried-grape product 1889, 1,400,000 
pounds. Prune crop, 1889, 18,000,000 pounds. 
Canned-goods shipments, 1889, 35,000,000 pounds, 
Green deciduous fruits shipped out of State, 1889, 
50,000,000 pounds. Dried fruits shipped East, 
1889, 40,000,000 pounds. Bean product of 1889, 
35,000,000 pounds. Barley crops, annual average 
four years, 10,000,000 centals. Flour shipments, 
annual average for five years, 1,000,000 barrels. 
Dried-fruit product. of 1889, 50,000,000 pounds. 
Fruit and vegetable pack, 1889, 1,500,000 cases. 
Value of cereal, hay and root crops, $60,000,000. 
Number of horses, 368,400; value, $25,857,000. 
Number of mules, 40,765; value, $3,415,000. 
Number of cows, 258,296; value, $8,105,000. 
Number of oxen and other cattle, 726,880 ; value, 
$14,080,000. Number of sheep, 3,956,000 ; value, 
$7,453,000. Number of swine, 647,000; value, 
$3,616,000. Value of live-stock of all kinds, 
$63,526,000, Orange product, season 1889-90, 
estimated, 1,300,000 boxes. Hop product, annual 
average five years, 4,200,000 pounds. Wool 
product, annual average ten years, 35,000,000 
pounds. Surplus wheat exported, annual average 
of five years, 12,450,600 centals. Miles of rail- 
road, 4,000. 


FRANCESCA TO PAOLO, 
By MALVOoLio. 

TuovaH I have bartered hope of heaven for thee, 
One comfort comes to solace my despair— 
Tis this, that now through all eternity 
Our souls must know each other, and will fare 
Together e’en in hell, for sin will bear 
Us to the self-same port—together we 
Must guilt’s red badge of shame forever wear ; 
And yet this thought is one so sweet to me, 
That loss of heaven seems a little thing ; 
For. there, our souls, though saved, would ever dwelt 
Apart, unknown to each in lofty bliss. 
Ere this should be, far rather would I fling 
Myself this moment to the depths. of hell, 
That [ might live in pain to. know thy kiss. 


NOTES ABOUT NUREMBERG, 
By SOPHIE WORTHINGTON, 

TuE festivities attendant on the marriage cf 
the daughter of the King of Saxony and the 
young Austrian Archduke had brought a host of 
Imperial, Royal and Princely Highnesses to grace 
the scene, and give pomp and prestige to the 
occasion. 

For the time, at least, Dresden was a gay city. 
Soldiers numberless, with brilliant uniforms and 
martial aspect, were everywhere present. Never 
did more glorious sunshine illumine a sky of 
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brighter azure than that which domed the fair 
Saxon capital on those golden days of early Octo- 
ber. No chill in the perfect weather suggested 
that the Summer had departed. Powder without 
stint had been exploded ; countless casks of Bay- 


duke Otto and Her Royal Highness Maria Jo- 
sefa—yesterday, Ko6nigliche Prinzessin von Sach- 
sen; to-day, Kaiserliche Frau Erzherzogin von 
Oesterreich ! 


Alas! that the wedding on which all things 


ALBERT DURER AT THE AGE OF FOURTEEN.—(FROM THE DRAWING BY HIMSELF.) 


erische-bier had been imbibed in honor of the 
princely nuptials. 

The Dresdner Nachrichten, with trumpet-blare 
of mighty words stretching across its broad col- 
umns, had announced the marriage, on October 
2d, at midday, of His Royal Highness the Arch- 


seemed to shine so auspiciously should have 
proved so unhappy. Before three months, the 
lovely princess, maltreated by that bad Otto, was 
compelled to seek protection in her Saxon home. 

We saw the bridegroom, the evening before the 
marriage, at the Hoftheater Altstadt. His seat 
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was near us, and not unfrequently he stood giv- 
ing opportunity for an observation of his personal 
appearance. Between the acts, too, he took oc- 
casion, with his staff, to pass out, ‘‘ to see a man,” 
perhaps, after the fashion of many of his sex else- 
where. He had not a good face, but who could 
have believed him capable of cruelty to the young 
and lovely princess ? : 

At Reichenbach, the favorite abode of gentle 
dullness, we had an opportunity to adjust our 
minds to a more quiet condition of things after 
the gayeties of the Saxon capital. 

Disregarding the attractions of ‘‘Die Rothe 
Hahn” and ‘ Weisser Hirsch,” we drove directly 
to “Die Goldnen Lamm,” a quaint old inn that 
had been a convent, where our apartments had 
been engaged, and had no reason to regret our 
choice. 

When we came to Nuremberg we seemed to 
have dropped into the heart of the Middle Ages. 
There are older cities in Germany, but none 
which more perfectly materialize one’s ideal of 
medieval times. It would seem almost possible 
to convince one’s self that 
those gray ramparts and 
towers, those venerable 
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self in the prosperity of the town, and enlarged 
its boundaries. In 1147 he held here a grand 
levee. 

Frederick Barbarossa added to the Burg from 
1156 to 1188, and made it a favorite residence. 
Rudolf von Hapsburg, the founder of the Aus- 
trian Imperial race, who held here his first levee 
in 1294, made frequent visits to Nuremberg. The 
Emperor Ludwig der Beyer, who from 1314 to 
1349 chiefly resided here, was actively friendly to 
the prosperity of the city. With increased priv- 
ileges of trade a profitable foreign commerce 
sprung up between the old free city and the Far 
East. By way of Venice the substantial products 
of the North were exchanged for spices, silks and 
drugs, the luxuries of the Orient. The discovery 
of asea-route to the East Indies diverted trade 
to another channel, and proved fatal to the com- 
mercial activity of the city. A succession of wars 
and vicissitudes followed, and the last grand 
pageant that was seen in Nuremberg was that 
which celebrated the peace with Gustavus Adol- 
phus. Under the influence of the great artists 


churches and ancient 


houses, had come there 


without the intervention of 


the hand of man—that they 


had stood as now since the 
world was young. 


From the antique Burg, 
that formed a_ nucleus 
around which gathered the 
buildings of the town, 
standing on a height to 
which one ascends by a 
winding way, paved and 
walled, and passing through 
many an arch and gate- 
way, a city has grown in 
course of time till it extends 
beyond the River Pegnitz, 
which now divides it equal- 
ly. The north side is called 
St. Sebald’s ; the south, St. 
Laurence, from the two 
churches which are their 
most notable ornaments. 

The first records of Nu- 
remberg date from 1030. 
The Burg, the favorite res- 
idence of the old Franco- 
nian and Suabian emperors, 
is ascribed to Conrad I. Its 
grand towers and chapel are 
of very ancient origin. 
Conrad III. interested him- 


ALBERT DUBER'S HOUSE AND STATUE, 
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Wolgemut, Diirer, Krafft, the Vischers, Stoss, 
and the meistersiingers Rosenpliit, Folz and 
Hans Sachs, Nuremberg obtained a well-merited 
renown for its achievements in letters and the 
arts. 

The venerable cathedrals, those imperishable 
monuments of creative skill and power, first claim 
admiring attention. Sebalduskirche shows the 
transition from the Byzantine to the old German 
idea and method. The northern steeple was built 
in 1300. Over the grand entrance is a noble 
sculpture in stone, representing ‘* The Last Judg- 
ment,” said to be the work of Adam Krafft. The 
Bridal Portal has a ‘skillful representation of 
“The Wise and Foolish Virgins.” Within is the 
tomb of St. Sebaldus, cast in brass, by Peter 
Vischer, 1508 to 1519. Noteworthy are four fold- 
ing pictures representing miracles of the saint. 
Near the pulpit is a painting by Albrecht Diirer, 
“The Descent from the Cross’; about the high 
altar are beautiful carvings by Veit Stoss. In St. 
Peter’s Chapel is one of the earliest examples of 
Nuremberg art, a picture by Wolgemut, 1453. 
In the same chapel is a bronze font, the oldest 
cast-work of Nuremberg, in which it is said that 
Wenzel, the son of the Emperor Karl IV., was 
baptized in 1361. Other notable paintings are, 
‘* Laying in the Grave,” by Diirer, and coloring 
on glass by IHirschvégel, Kernberger and others. 

Lorenzkirche, a splendid example of Gothic 
architecture, from a small church, dedicated to 
St. Laurence in 1162, has been gradually en- 
larged till, from 1439 to 1477, it attained its 
present imposing proportions. Its facade, with 
its rich rose-window and ornate portal, claim pro- 
found admiration. The interior has a remarkable 
sacramental pyx, by Adam Krafft, of the date of 
1409. Rising sixty-four feet, its slender sculpt- 
ure is crowned by a wreath of flowers. ‘ The 
Salutation of Mary,” life-size, and the Angel of 
the Annunciation, in a circlet of roses, are the 
marvelous carving in wood of Veit Stoss. The 
high altar has six candelabra in figures of angels 
by Burgschmidt, and a crucifix by Veit Stoss ; 
the altars have pictures by Wolgemut. There are 
stained-glass. windows of great beauty by Hirsch- 
vigel, 1471; Springlin, 1481; Knorr, 1471; 
Schlusselfelder, 1481; with the four Evangelists, 
and the Emperor’s window by Wanderer. 

Egidienkirche has a splendid altar- piece by 
Vandyke ; behind the altar are reliefs by Vischer. 
In Wolfgang’s Chapel, the beautiful ceiling has 
two old pictures of 1462-1463, a sculpture by 
Hans. Decker,. “The Interment of Christ,” and 
reliefs in wood. 

The Eucharius Chapel, in Byzantine style, is 
remarkable for the columns which support the 
ceiling and for rare pictures and wood-carvings. 

Tn the court of the Heilig-Gheist-Spital-Kirche 


is a Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, founded by 
the Knight Ketzel, who went to the Holy Wars 
with Duke Albert of Saxony. In 1424 the Em- 
peror Sigismund caused the Imperial jewels to be 
brought to Nuremberg, and placed for safe-keep- 
ing in a shrine which hung in the centre of this 
church. 

In the Johannes Kirchof are many graves with 
heraldic ornaments. Here, surrounded by rich 
paintings and carvings, lie entombed Albrecht 
Diirer, man of letters, philosopher and artist ; 
Willebald Perkheimer, Adam Krafft, sculptor ; 
Hans Sachs, meistersiinger ; and Griibel, the poet. 
In the mortuary chapel is the last work of Adam 
Krafft, ‘The Laying in the Grave.” 

The Town-hall—built 1332-1340, enlarged in 
1522, and rebuilt in 1616—has a salon 130 feet 
by 40, with an arched ceiling by Hans William 
Beheim, 1613; glass paintings by Veit Hirsch- 
végel, 1521; and mural paintings by Diirer, rep- 
resenting a triumphal procession of the Emperor 
Maximilian. 

In the venerable Burg, the Ileidenthurm and 
the chapels are very ancient. The lower one has 
Byzantine columns. The upper one, called Ott- 
mar or the Emperor’s Chapel, is also built in 
Byzantine style. In the grand salon are paint- 
ing by Schaiifelin, Culmbach, Schén, Lucas Cra- 
nach, Diirer and Holbein. In this room the 
Reichstag, the great Imperial Diet, was often 
held. 

One may dimly fancy the magnificence of the 
scene when princes and prelates in brilliant array, 
powerful electors and bold barons assembled here 
to deliberate on business of deep import to the 
empire, great affairs of peace and war, with a 
splendid Conrad, Frederick, Henry, Rudolf, Lud- 
wig or Karl for its central figure—one of those 
imperial personages whose ‘‘ counterfeit present- 
ment” may be seen in the Kaisersiial of the old 
Romer xt Frankfort. 

The royal suite of apartments oceupied by 
Ludwig II. of Bavaria on his last visit to Nurem- 
berg are not richly, but very conveniently, fur- 
nished, and the gallery upon which they open 
commands an extensive and beautiful view of the 
gardens and the city beyond, with a broad out- 
look over the fertile plains of Franconia, and 
away to the picturesque forests and mountains 
that divide it from its neighbors, Thuringia and 
Suabia. The rooms that had been used by the 
mother of the King were attractive from the air 
of home-like comfort and sensible enjoyment that 
pervaded them ; the floors had no carpets, and no 
splendor was visible anywhere. The aspect of 
the place was quite different, and doubtless an 
agreeable change to its occupants, from the grand- 
eur of the Residenz at Munich. 

In the court-yard of the Burg, alone, among the 
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stones of the old pavement, is a linden-tree, care- 
fully nursed, and swathed in many of its ancient 
boughs, to retard as much as poss.dle inevitable 
decay, which, it is said, was planted more than 
eight hundred years ago, in 1031, by the hand of 
the Empress Kunigunde, wife of Conrad IL., the 
son of Hermann, Duke of Franconia, and who 
was elected Emperor of Germany, 1025. 

The oldest architectural monument of Nurem- 
berg, as indicated by a tablet, was a five-cornered 
tower that belonged to the Burggrafs of Hohen- 
zollern, destroyed by fire, 1419. The Torture 
Tower, within the walls of the Burg, built, 1367, 
isa remarkable monument of ‘man’s inhumanity 
to man.” Consisting of many stories, each one 
is filled with mechanical inventions, clumsy, but 
fearfully effeetual for their purpose of inflicting 
intolerable pain, all of which had seen service in 
their cruel work. The custodian cheerfully dis- 
played them, giving the date of their latest use, 
and the name of their last victim. Climbing the 
rude, worn stair-way to the topmost story, we 
staid at each flight to view the various instru- 
ments of torture: the wheel, the rack, the grid- 
iron, the iron crown, the boot, the thumb-screw, 
and numberless nameless appliances for adding to 
the sum of human misery. 

The custodian called our attention to ‘*The 
Maiden,” and opened the iron doors, displaying 
the spikes ingeniously and fiendishly arranged, so 
that when they inclosed in tight embrace the un- 
happy victim his eyes and breast would be pierced 
by them. He raised the trap that concealed the 
oubliette, and we peered into the gloomy, impen- 
etrable darkness of those unknown depths, where 
many a prisoner in his agony had fallen to meet 
a terrible death. In the corner of the apartment 
was a cell where, while awaiting judgment, the 
captive could see from between the bars the rude 
erucifix upon which he was to kneel as he passed 
to the fatal arms of ‘* The Maiden.” On the top- 
most floor was an iron cage where many criminals 
had been inclosed, and within it the image of its 
last oceupant, clothed in the garments he had 
worn. 

The depressing surroundings and associations 
of the place did not seem to have impressed the 
cheerful custodian, or his smiling old wife, who 
bestowed on us bright flowers to take away as 
mementoes of our visit to the Torture Tower of 
Nuremberg. 

The Bayerische Hof, our hotel white in Nurem- 
berg, is a place of quaintly curious interest, built 
in the strong, massive manner of a house that 
could be a fortress as well. Driving through an 
archway, the guest alights in a large, paved court, 
and is shown the way up a flight of well-worn 
stone stairs to the apartments above. The rooms, 
overlooking the street on one side of a long hall 


and the court on the other, are spacious, and fur- 
nished in the comfortable German fashion, seem 
cheerful and restful. On the street side are many 
windows with cushioned sills, where one may look 
out upon the ancient mansions with quaint 
fagades and door-ways, and over to the churches, 
public buildings, and the sleepy shops where no 
one is seen to enter. 

Around the court are many-storied portions of 
the hotel made by the union of two patrician 
dwellings, the ** House Dorrer”’ and the “* House 
Bitterholz.” The tall, slanting roofs, with small 
pointed dormer-windows dotting their sides in 
rows to their apex, adding yet more stories, give 
an Old World aspect most interesting to the pil- 
grim from the New. 

Descending to the Speisesiial, one traverses a. 
long hall hung with many precious engravings 
of Albrecht Diirer ; and the dining-room itself, 
with its store floor, its antique tables and chairs, 
and the curious cupboards in the wall, harmon- 
izes with the medieval aspect of all things in 
Nuremberg. 

In the market-place the women sit all day with 
their knitting or other work in their hands, and 
the children run about as if accustomed to living 
out-of-doors. Customers inspect and buy the va- 
rious wares, fruits and vegetables offered for sale. 
The boys go clattering along the streets with 
wooden shoes, old weather-beaten leather knap- 
sacks containing their school - books strapped, 
soldier-fashion, to their shoulders; the girls with 
their white stockings and quaint gowns, in fash- 
ion, if not in fact, those of their grandmothers. 

The scenery in the opera of ‘* Faust” at the 
Grand Opera House in Paris has in it a square 
of Nuremberg, where Marguerite, with modest 
steps and downcast eyes, is wending toward the 
great cathedral when she is first seen by Dv. 
Faustus. The scenery used by Henry Irving in 
his version of the Faust legend is also copied 
from Nuremberg. The streets and the houses 
of the Nurembergers and their appearance need 
little change to adapt them to the representation 
of a sixteenth-century scene. 

A glance at the record of the Bayerische Hof 
reads like a leaf from an old romance. For ex- 
ample, says the chronicle: “On the 22d of Sep- 
tember, 1575, Salentin von Ysemberg, Elector 
of Cologne, on his journey to the Reichstag in 
Regensherg, passed through Nuremberg and staid 
at Bitterholz, then called *‘ The Prince’s Tavern,” 
with a train of 211 horses; and Jacob yon Elz, 
Elector of Trier, on the 8th of November of the 
same year returning from the Reichstag, came 
here with a numerous following. Julius Echter, 
of Mespelbrunn, Bishop of Witrzburg, who so- 
journed at Bitterholz on the 21st of August, 1577, 
had 150 horses. Duke Ernest von Bayern, later 
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Elector of Cologne, abode here on the 18th of 
October, 1580; and the successor of the Trier 
Elector, Jacob John von Schonberg, on the 3d of 
May stopped by Bitterholz.” 

In the course of years changes occurred, but 
“the House of Bitterholz,” continues the record, 
“‘remained the most sought for by high person- 
ages. Count Charles von Mansfield, on the 26th 
of February, 1595, and Duke William of Livonia 
and Courland, on the 12th of March, 1596, were 
guests here. Duke Philip Emanuel von Loth- 
ringen, Duke of Merceur, on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1599, and Graf Frederick of Hohenlohe, on 
the 29th of March, abode in the princely cham- 
ber of the Prince’s Tavern.” 

Looking into the quiet court where the em- 
ployés of the house go silently about their work 
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with only the clumsiest mechanical aids, one 
thinks of the contrast to those old times of stir 
and commotion, when princes ecclesiastical and 
secular, electors, burggravin, knights, ritters and 
junkers clattered through the low archway and 
halted in the wide old court. What rattling of 
chain mail, what clang of weapons, what jingling 
of spurs, what ringing of iron-shod heels on the 
stones as they dismount, and fill the Speisesiial, 
the corridors and chambers of the ancient hos- 
telry, hungry and thirsty every one—a motley, 
noisy, imperious crowd. There also lodged at 
this inn a Persian embassy sent by Shah Abbas 
the Great to the Emperor Rudolf II., which 
passed from Praag, through Nuremberg to Augs- 
burg, on the 2d of February, 1601. In 1817 we 
read that the ancient hostelry of Bitterholz was 
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purchased by G. L. Aremheimer, in whose family. -- 
it remains, and in whose time its name became - 
the “‘ Bayerische Hof.” Among the many hon- 
ored guests are named King Max Joseph-Lud- 
wig I., Max II. of Bavaria, Emperor Nicholas 
and the Russian Empress and Prince Imperial 
Alexander. Among later names are those of the 
German Emperor, Empress and Crown-prince, 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz, the King of Sweden, and 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg. 

We have lingered so long with this curious and 
unique old inn, that we can hardly give due notice 
to the museums, public and private, so richly 
stored with art-treasures. The city is replete 
with architectural and historical and antiquarian 
interest. The house of Albrecht Diirer—the 
pride of Nuremberg—stands near the Thiergar- 
ten, his statue in the 
Diirer Platz, the 
statue of Melanchton 
near the Egidien- 
kirche. The German 
National Museum is 
a treasure-house of re- 
markable and valu- 
able objects, books, 
manuscripts, cos- 
tumes, paintings and 
engravings, armor, 
weapons, and objects 
of art, old and mod- 
ern. The collection 
of the King is rich in 
paintings of the Ger- 
man school. 

In the Maxplatz is 
the beautiful fount- 
ain called the Tu- 
gendbrunnen, and in 
the Hauptmarkt the 
Schéne Brunnen. 
This last is sixty feet 
in height, and its four divisions are adorned with 
figures of heroes, national, Christian, Jewish and 
mythological, while above are statues of Moses 
and the Prophets. 

Few tourists pass without at least looking in at 
the curious old Bratroiirstglécklein, said to have 
been a resort for Albrecht Diirer, Krafft, Hans 
Sachs and their confréres, and now frequented 
by artists, Bohemians and burschen of the present 
day. It clings to one side of an ancient church 
like some parasitic growth, a long, narrow lean-to 
of three rooms, with tables where may be found 
abundant beer and sausage, of which the traveler, 
in deference to tradition, partakes if he can; at 
least, he walks through the place and buys a pipe 
as a memento of the ancient Bratroiirstglécklein 
of Nuremberg. They like the visitor to inscribe 
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his name on a book kept for that purpose, with 
the place and country of his residence. Among 
the autographs, with a few kind words appended, 
which they proudly show, is one, handsomely 
framed, of Elizabeth of Roumania, the good and 
gifted Carmen Sylva. 

Nuremberg is said, on the whole, to have prof- 
ited by its transfer to the Bavarian Government 
in 1806. Its sovereigns have interested them- 
selves in its prosperity, and under their favoring 
auspices trade and manufactures have acquired 
considerable activity. Jewelers, engravers, manu- 
facturers of artist’s colors, watches and musical in- 
struments, wood-carvers and toy-makers are busy. 
The bronze-factory and the great pencil-works of 
Faber are well known in both hemispheres. 

One might believe that the red beard of the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa stirred in the Thu- 
ringian mountain-cave where, surrounded by his 
Paladins, he awaits the call to sally forth with his 
knights and make the German land the first of 
earthly dominions, when in 1835 the steam-en- 
gine, that strong young giant of the nineteenth 
century, sounded a shrill, defiant challenge at the 
gates of his old, well-beloved Imperial City of 
Nuremberg. The spirits of medieval lethargy 
started with a strange surprise at a sound.that 
heralded new activities—at which upsprung the 
iron - foundry, the machine-shop, the car-manu- 
factory. The sleepy old town, now in daily com- 
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munication with the rest of the world, could not 
choose but waken at the new condition of affairs, 
and better itself a little after a slumber of ages. 

One could not describe Nuremberg and forget 
due mention of the Antiquitaten shops, the most 
bewildering and irresistible of their kind. Such 
carven coffers, such cabinets, such antique furni- 
ture, tapestries, embroideries in silken and golden 
thread ; such bronzes, marbles, wrought silver, 
and Venetian crystal ; such rare and unique por- 
celains ; such carvings in wood and-stone, such 
relics of ancient and medieval art, such ancestral 
plate, such archaic jewels, such paintings and 
engravings, such marvels of patient skilled handi- 
work in precious lace, in carven rings and gems ; 
spoils of old cathedrals, in robes and vestments, 
redolent of incense and sanctity ; cups and chal- 
ices, screens and altar-cloths ; such historic armor 
and weapons, dinted on many battle-fields ; heir- 
looms from castle and palace to beguile the gold 
of the most judicious. How, then, can the un- 
wary lover of the beautiful, the venerable and 
wonderful resist the manifold allurements of the 
Nuremberg Antiquitaten ? 


SIX HUNDRED MILES UP THE YANG- 
TSE-KIANG. 
By J. O. 
TueE Yang-tse-Kiang, the third largest river in 
the world, and more than 3,000 miles long in all 
its windings, from its rise in the north-western 
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mountains of China to its discharge into the Yel- 
low Sea, is navigable by steam-boat as far as Je- 
hang—1,000 miles up from Shanghai. 

There are three companies which run steamers 
up the river, and it was in one belonging to the 
China Navigation Company, the Vganking, a 
fine vessel of 3,000 tons, fitted up with every 
latest improvement, that we recently made the 
journey, to and fro, from Shanghai to Hankow. 
The distance is 600 miles, and the trip there and 
back, which oceupied nine days, proved in every 
way interesting and enjoyable. 

Large numbers of ‘‘Chasus” go up every May 
to the river ports, and even as early as April we 
had quite a crowd of them in the Nyanking. 
We had learned to look upon the ‘* Chasu * with 
mingled fear and dread, for every one kept say- 
ing, apropos of our trip, ‘‘ Better go early, and 
so avoid the ‘Chasus.’” It was a great relief to 
our mind, therefore, to discover him, later on, 
to be neither more nor less than a simple tea- 
taster. Our ‘‘-Chasus” were all Russians, and 
bound for Hankow, which is one of the largest 
marts on the river for the tea-trade. At the 
house of the hospitable Commissioner of Customs 
we tasted some tea which I should imagine for 
delicacy of flavor must be unequaled ; it was some 
that he had received as a gift from a “chop” 
sent to the Emperor of Russia, and is not to be 
bought for money, being reserved exclusively for 
the use of the Imperial Court. 

The Yang-tse-Kiang possesses, to a great ex- 
tent, the charm of variety. Owing to its floods, 
its opposing currents, and its soft and yielding 
soil, it is constantly changing its aspect ; and 
what at one time is a shoal in a few years trans- 
forms itself into an island, or attaches itself to 
the main-land, to disappear, perhaps, as expedi- 
tiously as it arose. 

At the delta of the river, opposite Wusung and 
twelve miles from Shanghai, lies the largest allu- 
vial island in the world—T'sung-Ming ; this isl- 
and is sixty miles long and ten wide, and pos- 
sesses about 1,000,000 inhabitants; vet a few 
hundred years ago it was not in existence, and 
perhaps in a century or two more the water will 
again flow fathoms deep over the spot where it 
once flourished. 

The first day of our journey the scenery was 
monotonous and uninteresting ; the low, flat 


banks being too far distant to afford us even the | 
| . . oa . . 
tling with fortifications; and now and again we 


poor excitement of the sight of a Chinaman’s 
coffin. The casual way in which these coftins lie 
promiscnously about in all portions of China on 
the river-banks is at first almost disconcerting to 
a stranger, but very soon one grows accustomed 
to the sight. 

In the evening, at dinner, among other deli- 
eacies on the bill of fare was the ‘ Samli,” the 


far-famed white salmon of the Yang-tse-Kiang. 
Some one at table told us the same fish is found 
in the Hooghly, and that it is also similar to the 
American shad, 

At sunset we came in sight of Chinkiang, where 
the Grand Canal crosses the river on its way from 
Hang-Chau to Pekin. We were disappointed at 
no being able to go on shore and visit the scene 
of the riots of the previous month, but the down- 
ward stream had possession of the Company’s 
hulk, and so we were obliged to anchor till mid- 
night at Silver Island, two miles away. Next 
morning we were awakened at daylight by a great 
rattling of chains, as the Nyanking loosened her 
hold on the hulk, and swung out into the river 
on her way to the once celebrated but now insig- 
nificant and third-rate city of Nanking. The 
scenery soon began to get very pretty; hills rose 
on either side, and little villages and long 
stretches of peach-orchards broke the monotony 
of the low banks, while here and there on some 
rocky eminence, outlined against the sky, was 
perched a tall-storied pagoda. The Chinese 
always choose the highest places for the erection 
of these sacred edifices, as according to their 
belief the gods love to dwell in high places. 

As Nanking is not a ‘‘ treaty port,” we only 
stopped there a few minutes to disembark a boat- 
load of Chinamen. ‘This once famous city, twice 
the capital of China, contains now but little of 
interest or attraction. Of the beautiful Porcelain 
Pagoda not a vestige remains, the students having 
carried away every atom left after its destruction 
in the Taiping Rebellion. 

At near intervals, all along the river-banks, are 
little mud-hovels similar in shape to, and not 
much bigger than, an ordinary dog-kennel. Here 
the fisherman lives and plies his trade all day, 
occasionally, by means of a bamboo pulley, raising 
his net from the water when he imagines he has 
made a good haul of fish. 

*T've been on this river over twenty years,” 
said our captain, *t and I never saw one of them 
catch anything yet.” 

As he spoke, the fisherman at whem he had 
been looking drew up his net, and lo! there was 
a great fish in it, some two feet long. Oddly 
enough, it was the only fish I saw eaught while 
on the river. 

All that day we passed walled towns built on 
the slope of the hill-side, and occasionally bris- 


would see a group of children playing beside the 
water, far from any signs of habitation, or a 
water-buffalo would appear to enliven the scene, 
but as a rule there was a still, desolate air over 
everything, 

In the evening we arrived at Wuhu, one of the 
treaty ports. There is nothing of much interest 
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about this place, except that here the tide in the 
river ceases ; also, it possesses an old decayed pa- 
goda which is zealously guarded, because tradi- 
tion says that when that pagoda falls, then falls 
Wuhu. If this prophecy is to be relied upon, 
Wuhu, judging from the appearance of the pa- 
goda at the present time, is destined to have a 
very short reign of it. 

Next day we passed close to the walled town of 
Nganking. It wore a peaceful air in the early 
morning—the drooping willows and brown sails 
of the fishing-junks beneath the old gray wall, 
and the slender pagodas, and the quaint joss- 
houses within the city, rising from amid green 
foliage, lent a pretty and picturesque charm to 
the scene ; but those who could read between the 
lines, and who knew what an amount of degrada- 
tion, squalor and vice a Chinese town is capable of 
containing, were not deceived by this outward 
appearance of slumbrous calm and peace. It was 
horrible to think that even as we looked some 
poor wretch behind those walls might be under- 
going tortures indescribable. 

We were all glad to see the last of Nganking, 
for this suggestion of torture, lightly thrown out 
by some one, recalled to us too vividly for our 
mental comfort a description of the punishment 
at Canton of a state offender, which we had read 
recently in a Shanghai paper. The wretched man 
had been buried up to his neck in sand close by a 
convenient ant-hill; his mouth had then been 
tied open and his face plentifully besmeared with 
treacle, a train of which, so that no mistake 
might be made, having then been laid to the 
ant-hill. 

After we had lect Nganking some miles behind 
us, the captain pointed out the place, close to 
where we were then passing, in cight fathoms of 
water, where, sixteen years before, there had been 
a populous island, two miles long, covered with 
farms and stock. Even as lately as three years 
ago, he said, all traces of the land had not disap- 
peared ; now there is nothing to mark the spot 
but a waste of waters. He further told us that 
the river had in the last month risen thirty feet, 
and .vet, about a half-mile away, across some 
green meadows, we noticed a bank of rocky cliffs, 
the high-water mark on which, some distance up, 
showed the height to which the waters might still 
rise. 

After leaving Tunglim, the scenery Sor the first 
time began to be wild, rugged and rocky. Just 
before dusk we passed within a stone’s throw of 
the ‘Little Orphan,” a pretty little wooded isl- 


and, surmounted by a joss-house und a monas- | 


tery, from the walls of which a melancholy-eyed 
priest looked down ; and then a little further on 
we passed the ‘Great Orphan,” standing like a 
guardian at the entrance to Lake Poyang. This 


lake is fifty miles long, and the scenery on it is 
said to be extremely beautiful ; it has large towns 
and extensive manufactories on its shores, but as 
yet is closed to European trade. That night we 
passed Tenikiang, so famous for its pottery, and 
in the neighborhood of which both gold and sil- 
ver are found, and next morning we arrived at 
Hankow, and dropped anchor alongside the Com- 
pany’s hulk. Between Nganking and Hankow 
the river rises higher than in any other part, and 
although generally about three-quarters of a mile 
across, it has been known to reach below Han- 
kow a width of twenty miles, forming one vast 
sheet of water with no land visible on either side. 
These floods naturally cause great distress to the 
villagers and farmers. It is not at all an uncom- 
mon thing for the inhabitants of Hankow to be 
flooded out of their houses. Sometimes they have 
to migrate to Wuchang, which lies on the highe 
ground, on the opposite side of the river. . 

After a three-days stay, during which time we 
were most hospitably entertained, we left Han- 
kow, and started on our return trip to Shanghai. 
This time we landed at*Chinkiang, and visited 
the ruins of the British Consulate and other 
places, wrecked and looted by the mob of 30,000 
howling Celestials in March, 1889. We saw also 
the wall through which the Consul and his fam- 
ily and friends managed to break, as they fled for 
safety to the steamer AVanygyu, fortunately then 
mm harbor. 

It is marvelous how they managed to get 
through a wall eight feet high and proportion- 
ately thick in such a short space of time ; but, 
perhaps, the sound of the rioters as they clam- 
ored, mad with excitement, at the gates below, 
may have helped them somewhat. The Chinese 
Government have paid, willingly enough, the in- 
demnity demanded for the damage sustained, and 
affairs seem to have settled down quietly again, 
but there are those who shake their heads, and 
say there should always be a gun-boat stationed on 
the river. 

Poor Chinkiang has undergone four other 
sieges since that memorable and terrible one of 
1842, during the war between England and 
China. Throughout the whole of the Taiping 
Rebellion it was continually suffering from dis- 
seusions within and assaults without ; twice it 
was taken by the rebels and twice retaken by the 
Imperialists, till at one time there was hardly a 
house left standing. Hankow also suffered ter- 
ribly during this civil war, being six times taken 
by assault, while at Nganking, during oue of the 
sieges. human flesh, says Williams, in his ‘* Mid- 
dle Kingdom,” was sold on the butchers’ stalls. 
He further states that 20,000,000 lives were lost 
in connection with the Taiping Rebellion, during 
the fifteen years it lasted. 
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MERON 'S WEEE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CHaprerR XXJ.—HAzEL SPEAKS. 


«‘Ou, what has happened ?” I cried, wildly. 
*<TIs she dead, Colonel Rivers—is Sergia dead ?” 

My host, usually so gentle and genial, so full 
of what the I'rench call bonhomie, surveyed me 
with a scowl. 

“You here!’ and his tone implied that he 
wished me leagues away. 

I wrung my hands in terror. 

««See ! there is blood on her dress. I saw some 
once rush by the window ; I heard a woman scream. 
Js she killed—pray, pray tell me !” 

Holding Sergia’s inanimate body in his arms, 
he smiled at me in a ghastly way. 

**You dear little simpleton, no, she is not 
killed, and you heard no one scream but Sergia 
herself. Some Blackbird was hiding here behind 
the vines; he aimed a blow at me, and it fell 
upon her.” , 

He strained the white form to his breast—he 
was as pale as ashes. The conviction came to me 
that Sergia could never escape the man who held 
her in that way—who looked at her with such 
gloating eyes. 

«<T had no idea that you were anywhere about, 
Miss Ferrers !” he said, sharply. ‘‘ Make no out- 
ery, but run at once for Jael, and sce that you 
tell no other person what has occurred here. It 
will never do to spoil the pleasure of our guests 
before the ball is half done.” 

I cast one last look at Sergia, as she lay, in her 
blood-dabbled ball-dress, unconscious on his arm ; 
and, never dreaming of the dreadful events that 
must happen before I should again see her dear, 
beautiful face, I rushed wildly away to find Jael. 

“Oh!” I said to myself, as I went, ‘‘Sergia’s 
forebodings are all realized—the night has brought 
her ill luck, indeed !” 

Jael chanced to be waiting in an up-stairs 
dressing-room. 

I burst upon her, trembling, breathless, and 
with such coherence as I could muster, told her 
of the catastrophe on the terrace. 
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«‘Colonel Rivers wants you at once !” I gasped. 
“‘Go—go! I fear Miss Pole is badly hurt, and 
he does not wish the guests below to know it.” 

“‘Certainly not,” answered Jael, laconically. 
She seemed neither surprised nor agitated by my 
story; but she started toward the door, like a 
person used to unquestioning obedience. ‘‘ You 
had better hurry back to the ball-room, Miss 
Ferrers,” she stopped to say, ‘‘and behave there 
as if nothing were wrong. Once before I vent- 
ured to offer you some good advice, but you would 
not accept it. Remember our conversation in the 
garden, when you first came to Wolfsden. Why 
did you distrust me then ? I told you to quit the 
place—I warned you that it was not good for you 
to stay. Well, as it seems, my breath was wasted, 
miss, for you are still here !” 

I was mortally afraid of the creature, and I an- 
swered, in a conciliatory tone : 

“‘T dare say you meant well, Jael, but I am 
glad I did not take your advice—in doing so, I 
should have missed a very great happiness.” 

She looked at me askance. 

““Are you quite sure? Happiness has many 
wings, miss—it often flies away at unexpected 
times. You would no¢ believe me, I say—I failed 
to convince you .aat I was your friend. Well, 
one word in your ear, Miss Ferrers. To show 
you that I can see below the surface of things, 
I will just mention how this stabbing of Miss 
Pole came about to-night— Colonel Rivers was 
making love to her !” 

I was greatly startled, for I had taken care not 
to intimate anything of the kind in my story. 

‘* How did you know that ?” I demanded. 

‘© As I knew, weeks ago, that Wolfsden was no 
safe abiding-place for the girl called Hazel Fer- 
rers! Now go straight back to Sir Griffin Hope- 
wood, and mind you tell no one of the thing that 
has befallen Miss Pole.” 

She vanished down the stair, leaving me in a 
tumult of mingled fright and wonder. Much as 
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I longed to do so, I dared not follow her, or dis- 
‘obey the injunction which I had received, first 
from the master and then from the servant. It 
was my task to conceal, as best I could, the mys- 
terious stabbing ; so, in a most unenviable state 
of mind, I fared back to the ball-room. 

Under the portiére, where Mrs. Van Wert had 
clasped her diamond bracelets on my arms, Sir 
(Griffin was stationed, glowering upon all passers- 
oy. At sight of me, he rushed forward in great 
irritation. 

“‘T have been searching for you everywhere,” 
he cried. ‘* You found Francis Heron’s company 
particularly pleasant, did you not ?” 

I had quite forgotten Heron. My mind was 
full of poor Sergia. With a flash of jealous 
wrath, Sir Griffin went on: 

‘‘For the best part of an hour you have been 
absent from the ball-room with that man! I con- 
sider it decidedly bad form, Hazel.” 

My heart swelled, but I tried to smile, as I an- 
swered : 

“You must not expect a little ignoramus like 
me to discriminate betwixt bad form and good. 
I have noé¢ been all this time with Francis Heron, 
but mostly alone in an adjoining room. There 
was a person here to-night whom I much wished 
to see—Heron was good enough to take me to find 
him. I can make no further explanations.” 

He mirked my pallor and confusion, and his 
eholer increased. 

““You have been crying !” sharply. ‘‘I did not 
dream that Heron possessed the power to make 
you cry. Ah, how stupid of me! I remember 
now. He is an old friend of yours—maybe, an 
old, lover.” 

“©Yes, he is my friend,” I answered, with 
spirit, ‘and a very good one, too. I am sure he 
would never, never say cruel or insulting things 
- to any lady.” 

We were on the verge of a lovers’ quarrel. 

“Heron is in luck !” sneered Sir Griffin. ‘I 
offer him my congratulations. ’Pon my soul, you 
defend the fellow as though your heart was in 
it.” Then, seeing that I was about to turn 
silently away, he seized my hand remorsefully. 
“Forgive me, Hazel—I am a brute! Not for 
a thousand Herons will I quarrel with you to- 
night! I do not care in the least who the party 
was that you wanted to see—I can even bear to 
hear you praise Heron, since I am the victor and 
he the vanquished. Pray let us be friends again ! 
T cannot live, darling, if you are angry with me.” 

He looked so wretched and penitent, that I was 
forced to forgive him on the spot. Peace was 
restored. I looked around the ball-room. No one 
there appeared to notice the absence of Sergia or 
her guardian. I plunged into a quadrille with 
Sir Griffin, but my eyes strayed constantly to the 


door, znd my thoughts to the affair on the ter- 
race. Wus Sergia seriously: hurt? Who had 
done the stabbing 2 And why did Pitt Rivers 
treat me like-a child 2 He knew that I loved my 
friend devotedly, yet he had sent me from her in 
an agony. of fear, and with the most meagre in- 
formation concerning the whole affair. 

** How pale and distrait you look !” whispered 
Sir Griffin in my ear. ‘‘Something has surely 
gone wrong with you.” 

‘« Yes — everything !” I answered, recklessly, 
*‘but I cannot tell you about it.” 

Then the quadrille ended, and as my lover was 
leading me to a seat, Colonel Rivers pushed his 
way through the crowd and joined us. He was 
smiling and collected—the master, evidently, of 
the situation. 

“One of our fair rosebuds has been seized with 
sudden indisposition,” he said to Sir Griffin. <I 
mean my ward—she will not appear again to- 
night, and little Hazel must break hearts enough 
for both.” Bending over me, he continued, in a 
low murmur: ‘* Sergia is doing well—the hurt is 
slight. Be silent. I have put a secret in your 
possession. Show me that, unlike the majority of 
your sex, you can keep it.” 

«But, surely, sir, you will not permit the per- 
son who did the deed to escape unpunished ?” ] 
whispered pees 

‘““No, no! that is why I enjoin secrecy. Re- 
member, it was at my heart that he aimed. We 
will first secure the misereant, and afterward 
make the affair public.” 

**T will do as you wish,” I answered, “aneekty, 
and he smiled upon me in a paternal way, and 
hurried off to answer the beckoning of Mrs. Van 
Wert’s ostrich fan from a corner. 

Shortly after, twelve o’clock struck, and I went 
in to supper with Sir Griffin. 

The splendid tables groaned with all sorts 
of French (elicacies. Crystal and champagne 
sparkled, terrapin ‘and spiced meats steamed. 
On one side Gwen Talcott buzzed in my ear 
like a good- -natured bee. 

““What is the matter with Sergia ?” she ise 
manded. ‘‘Sudden illness is usually feigned.” 
Iler sharp eyes were taking a swift survey of the 
supper-room. ‘Dear me! It seems that Francis 
Heron has also vanished from this gay and festive 
scene. Perhaps the departure of Mr. Vivian has 
something to do with his early flitting. You are 
aware, I dare say, that the handsome preacher 
leaves Heroncroft to-morrow ?” 

** No.” 

“Tt is a sad fact. I understand that several 
calls have lately been extended to the man—one 
especially from a rich church in the Hub—a 
Back Bay church, where he would have been 
greatly lionized. It was a tooth-and-nail fight 
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to secufe him; but his superior mind was set on 
the howling deserts of Africa, and could not be 
swayed right nor left. Try this little bird, 
molded of pdté de foie gras, Miss Ferrers — you 
will find it unspeakably delightful.” 

But the delicacy mentioned was plunged in a 
jelly so highly seasoned as to bring tears to my 
eyes. I pushed it away. Verily I had no appe- 
tite. The trail of the serpent had fallen on Colo- 
nel Rivers’s ball, Everybody looked flushed and 
disheveled. The flowers were fading, the heat 
was unbearable. Sir Griffin, absorbed in truffies 
and champagne, no longer noticed me. Gwen 
had danced so furiously that her powder was 
caked, her face red, her hair rumpled in mad 
disorder. She reminded me of a Bacchante. I 
was glad when it was al! over—supper, dancing, 
farewells—when 


‘Low on the sand, and loud on the stone, 
The last wheel echoed away.” 


I flew to Colonel Rivers, before he was done with 
the final adieux. 

‘T must see Sergia !” I cried, as I stood before 
him in my tumbled finery. ‘‘ Let me go to her 
chamber, Colonel Rivers—let me look at her once 
before I sleep.” 

“Not for the world!” he answered. “She 
must not be disturbed at this hour. Jael is with 
her. Get to, bed immediately, Miss Ferrers, or 
to-morrow you will look like a withered crone, 
and Sir Griffin’s ardor will begin to wane. Most 
of the men danced abominably, did they not ?’— 
and he kissed his hand to me, and waved me off 
up the stair. 

I went, to: my room, and took off my ball-dress 
and my faded roses. Before extinguishing the 
light, I crept to a window opening toward Heron- 
eroft, and gazed long and anxiously at the dark, 
distant. hollow, wherein the house nestled. My 
thoughts were divided betwixt Sergia and my 
grandfather. 

“He is over there,” was my last conscious re- 
flection. ‘‘I wonder if he sleeps well, or does 
my mother’s memory haunt him to-night ?” 

Then I laid my head on my pillow, and in spite 
of all that had happened to disturb me, I was 
straightway buried in the deep slumber of youth 
and health. 

When I awoke it was broad daylight. Some 
one had entered my chamber, and was standing 
by the bed, wringing a pair of distracted hands, 
and screaming : ‘‘ My bracelets! My bracelets |” 

I started up confusedly, and held out my arms. 

“T have thein !” I muttered, still half asleep. 

’ “Wake up!” screamed my unceremonious 
visitor. ‘‘They are gone, I tell you—they are 
etolen—my diamonds !” 

That ery brought me to my senses. 


Mrs. Van Wert, disheveled and incoherent, was 
clinging to the carved post of the bed, and mak- 
ing the lamentation above recorded. 

“¢ Of course, it was almost dawn before the ball 
was over,” she sobbed, ‘and Annette, half dead 
with sleep, left all my jewels on the dressing- 
table—careless creature! I shall discharge her at 
once. She had wit enough, however, to lock the 
door and windows ; and what do you think ?—we 
found all their fastenings undisturbed this morn- 
ing. How can one explain ¢hat? It is more 
mysterious than the robbery in Miss Carbury’s 
room, when her dog Punch failed to bark at the 
thief.” 

* Be calm, Mrs. Van Wert,” I entreated. ‘If 
you found your locks secure, no robber could 
have passed them in the night. Probably the 
bracelets are only mislaid.” 

“*T tell you they are gone from the table—from 
the other jewels!” she screamed. ‘‘My Indian 
Rajah diamonds, that you admired so much last 
night, Miss Ferrers! Oh, come and help me! 
Annette is so frightened that she is quite use- 
less.” 

I struggled into my garments, and ran with 
Mrs. Van Wert to her chamber. 

The maid Annette slept in an adjoining closet. 
The poor thing was rushing aimlessly around. the 
room, in a state of utter demoralization, lament- 
ing the loss of the diamonds and asserting ‘her 
own innocence with ‘‘ vain repetitions.” 

“Madame, madame,” she cried, ‘‘it is the 
Blackbirds who have been at Wolfsden again !” 

“One was certainly in the garden last night,” 
said I, thinking of Sergia ; bet Mrs. Van Wert 
answered, sharply : 

“A Blackbird would have swept up all my 
jewels. None are missing, you observe, but. the 
bracelets. Besides, such a thief could never 
have secured doors and windows after his own 
retreat.” 

This was a convincing argument. Still, a faint 
hope remained that the missing jewels had been 
somehow overlooked. ‘Together we searched 
every nook and corner of the chamber, but found ° 
no trace of the Rajah’s diamonds. 

Mrs. Van Wert flew out into the corridors, 
loudly proclaiming her loss as she went. ‘The 
whole household was still sleeping off the fatigue 
of the ball—in a few moments she had alarmed 
everybody. 

I met Colonel Rivers on his way to Mrs. Van 
Wert’s room. He looked stern and sombre, as. a 
man might whose rest had been rudely broken. 
He did not speak or notice me in any way. 

**T shall sift the matter to the very bottom,” I 
heard him say to the half-distracted widow. 
‘‘This time the thief will not escape detec- 
} tion.” 
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And shortly after, he ordered his trap, and 
drove off in hot haste to the town. 

“What! Another robbery!” exclaimed Sir 
Griffin, in deep disgust, as we all met—a cross, 
sleepy, yawning company, in the breakfast-room. 
‘The boast you made on a former occasion, Mrs. 
Van Wert, was a little premature. It seems that 
the ungallant Blackbirds could not pass you by 
unmolested, after all.” 

“‘Colonel Rivers is confident that the thief is 
no Blackbird,” replied Mrs. Van Wert, tartly. 
“He has gone to town to telegraph for a skilled 
detective. He assures me that my bracelets are 
in this very house, and that they will be recovered 
before night-fall.” 

Everybody looked suddenly grave. In silence 
and abstraction we sat down to table. It was un- 
derstood that Sergia was ill—nobody seemed to 
think of her. Miss Carbury, pale and nervous, 
looked in upon us for a moment, but speedily 
vanished. Mrs. Van Wert talked solely of her 
diamonds —she was inconsolable for their loss. 
After all the light and music and joy of the night, 
such a morning seemed doubly wretched. 

At close of the meal the gentlemen went off to 
the billiard-room, over the stables, and I ascended 
to Sergia’s chamber, and rapped softly. Jael 
opened the door. She seemed to shrink a little 
at sight of me. 

““ May I come in ?” I whispered. She put her 
finger on her lip. 

“‘Impossible. Miss Pole is still asleep—it will 
not do to disturb her.” 

“ At least,” I pleaded, ‘‘let me look at her dear 
face for one moment, Jael. I will be very quiet. 
You see, I have not really been told anything 
about her hurt! What is the meaning of all this 
secrecy ?” 

The handsome giantess filled the opening of 
the door, so that I could not look beyond her, 
and holding me thus at bay, she answered calmly : 

«‘ Ask me no questions, miss—I have my orders, 
and I must obey them. Nobody can see Miss 
Pole without Colonel Rivers’s permission. She 
has a slight fever, the doctor says, and must not 
be agitated in any way.” 

“©Oh !” I whispered, “‘ then a doctor has been 
called ?” 

“Of course—last night, at the time of the—the 
accident. You may rest quite easy about your 
friend, miss, for Miss Carbury is nursing her.” 

I went meekly away to the garden, to meditate 
a little by myself. The person who had stabbed 
Sergia, and the purloiner of Mrs. Van Wert’s jew- 
els, must, I thought, be one and the same party. 
Doubtless Colonel Rivers suspected this fact, and 
had assured the widow that her diamonds were 
at Wolfsden, simply to pacify her. From the 
strict silence which he maintained regarding 


Sergia, I felt sure that he had some scheme of 
his own afoot for the punishment of the guilty 
party, and that he meant to work it out success- 
fully before the day was done. Everybody placed 
implicit confidence in Colonel Rivers—why should 
not I? 

As I reached the long avenue stretching down 
to the high-road, a pony-carriage stopped at the 
gate, and Gwen Talcott alighted, and joined me 
under the chestnut-trees. 

‘More robberies at Wolfsden ?” she began. 
“Is this thing to go on forever, like Tennyson’s 
Brook ? A murder would be more diverting.” 

I could hardly refrain from telling her that we 
had barely escaped one on tho preceding night. 
In a lively tone she continued : 

“‘ Knowing that Sergia was ill, I hurried to 
Wolfsden to assist in keeping your spirits up. 
You must find it very disagreeable to remain in 
a house that is constantly beset with thieves and 
marauders.” 

«‘Sergia is here,” I answered, smiling; ‘‘ her 
presence would reconcile me to anything.” 

‘Dear me! How you do love that girl! I 
wonder if she returns your affection in full. 
Look ! who is this party coming with the col- 
onel ?” 

I looked, and saw Pitt Rivers advancing up the 
Chestnut Avenue with—yes, it was a detective. 
He had telegraphed to town for his man, and 
waited at the Black River Station till his arrival. 
The colonel bowed silently as he passed us by. 
We turned to gaze after him, and both shivered. 

“‘Ugh !” said Gwen; “I feel the presence of 
tragedy! It would now be a relief to know be- 
yond doubt that the Blackbirds did steal Mrs. 
Van Wert’s diamonds. Ridiculous woman ! why 
did she bring such jewels to a country house, and 
worse yet, leave them exposed on her dressing- 
table over night ? Serves her right to lose them, 
say I!” 

We loitered uneasily in the Chestnut Walk for 
a space, then joined the rest of the household 
in the drawing-room. Colonel Rivers and the 
detective were closeted with Mrs. Van Wert and 
her maid. The very air seemed throbbing with 
intense expectation. 

‘* It is quite as oppressive as a thunder-storm,” 
said Gwen Talcott. ‘‘ My curiosity has reached 
fever- heat. I certainly must stay by till the 
search is over—of course there will be a search.” 

Yes. Colonel Rivers soon appeared in the door- 
way, With a gracious smile on his brown, bearded 
face. 

**T am greatly emberrassed,” he began, ‘“ for I 
have a most unpleasant request to make. The 
officer whom I brought to the house just now in- 
sists upon searching every apartment, and the 
trunks of my guests as well as those of the serv- 
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ants. Of course it is a mere form, and none of 
you, I am sure, can take offense. My own cham- 
ber will be the first to undergo a thorough exam- 
ination ; those of the professor and Sir Griffin 
must follow, and then the ladies will be called to 
submit to the same ordeal.” 

We all acquiesced cheerfully enough. A detect- 
ive, as we well knew, was no respecter of persons. 
Keys were promptly and smilingly surrendered, 
and the officer, after the fashion of his kind, went 
about his very unpleasant business in a cool, mat- 
ter-of-fact way. First the rooms of Mrs. Steele 
and the servants were visited, then those of Colo- 
nel Rivers and his guests. We were all hoping, 
J think, that in Mrs. Van Wert’s own quarters 
the missing jewels would be found ; but the most 
rigorous examination failed to bring them to 
light. The officer went through the luggage of 
the terrified maid, who shrieked and protested 
wildly ; then he stepped out into the corridor and 
entered my chamber. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HAZEL SPEAKS. 

Sir GRIFFIN, irritated and frowning, had sta- 
tioned himself at the head of the staircase. I 
stood in the door with Gwen Talcott—silent, for 
nobody cared to talk just then. With a practiced 
hand, the officer began turning over the contents 
of mytrunks. There were but two. He searched 
the first, and dropped its lid, with a little thud, 
to plunge into the depths of the other. The 


colonel was just brushing past me into the room. |, 


I heard, of a sudden, a sharp exclamation—a cry 
from Mrs. Van Wert, who was standing beside 
the detective. 

“Took! look!” she screamed, and I moved 
forward with the others, and saw, lying at the 
bottom of my trunk, the missing bracelets, and 
with them a purse and a ring. 

‘There is some mistake !” shouted Gwen Tal- 
cott. I will not believe it! Why do you not 
speak ? Hazel—why do you not explain ?” 

But I stood dumb, dazed, uncomprehending— 
I could not utter a sound. 

’ “Oh, you dreadful girl!” sereamed Mrs. Van 
Wert. ‘ This morning, when I ran to your bed- 
side with news of my loss, you declared that you 
had my diamonds; but I thought you dreaming. 
Now it is plain that your conscience for a mo- 
ment urged you to confess. Oh! oh! how could 
you do such a thing ?” 

' Colonel Rivers picked up the purse and ring. 
which lay beside the bracelcts. 

* «Miss Carbury !” he called. 

That lady had joined the group. 
his side. 

** Are these the same valuables that were stolen 


She flew to 


“Cover my money and ring. 


from your chamber while I was absent from 
Wolfsden ?” he asked. 

‘*My ring—my purse !” gasped Miss Carbury. 

She hurriedly opened the latter, and drawing 
forth a roll of bills, counted five one-hundred-dol- 
lar notes. 

“Yes! the thief of that time is the ‘thief of 
this. Oh, wretched, wretched child! Whatever 
possessed you to plunge into such depths of 
wickedness !” 

I remember a circle of faces, blank with horror 
and dismay; the sunshine falling through the 
window, the breezy rustle of the chestnut-leaves 
outside, the bracelets winking mockingly at me 
from all their diamond eyes, the impassive air of 
the detective, who had performed his task so 
speedily and triumphantly. And still I did not 
stir or speak. 

Colonel Rivers seemed deeply moved. 

“For years,” he said, in-a pained voice, ‘* Miss 
Ferrers has been the school-mate and friend of 
my ward—she is now my guest. Her youth must 
plead for her—yes, and the curse of inherited 
tendencies. My dear Miss Carbury—my dear 
Mrs. Van Wert, I beg you to be merciful to the 
child, and decline to prosecute. This is, perhaps, 
her first offense ; let us hope that it may be her 
last. At any rate, we will treat her with great 
leniency.” 

“‘T will never believe it—never!” cried Gwen 
Talcott again—hers was the only voice raised in 
my behalf. She started toward me, but Colonel 
Rivers interposed. 

“‘T am under the necessity of asking you to 
leave the room, Miss Talcott—pardon me if I 
remind you that you really have no business here. 
I will take charge of this most unfortunate 
affair.” 

“Hazel, speak!” urged Gwen, quite undis- 
mayed ; ‘‘do speak, dear! Tell us who put 
these detestable things in your trunk. The Black- 
birds !—surely, it must have been the Black- 
birds !” ; 

Colonel Rivers shook his head sadly. 

‘*The Blackbirds have long been the scape- 
goats of this region, Miss Talcott, but never, by 
any stretch of prejudice, can you compel them to 
shoulder this crime.” 

“Oh, Hazel, will you not explain ?” implored 
Gwen for the last time. 

“*T cannot !” I answered. 

Colonel Rivers took her gently by the hand, 
and led her from the room. 

Miss Carbury began to weep bitterly. 

“© You poor dreadful child !” she sobbed. ‘‘ In- 
deed I will not prosecute—I will not seek to pun- 
ish you in any way. I am quite satisfied to re- 
But after this deed, 
you must-know that you can be allowed to have 
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no further intercourse with Sergia. I am glad 
she is not present to witness your disgrace. What 
your future will be I dare not think. You can 
never be tolerated again in respectable society.” 

Mrs. Van Wert, with the Rajah’s diamonds safe 
in her grasp, stamped her small foot at me. 

‘Vile little creature!” she cried, angrily. 
“You ought to go straight to prison; and in 
spite of Colonel Rivers, Iam sure it is my duty 
to send you there !” 

With that she fled from my chamber—the oth- 
ers followed. Directly I found myself alone, sit- 
ting on the side of my white bed, and feeling as 
though a thunder-bolt had smitten me. I tried 
to pinch my nerveless flesh—to awake from what 
seemed to be ashocking dream. The fact was as 
plain as the day—I had robbed Miss Carbury of 
her money and ring weeks before, and hidden the 
booty at the bottom of my trunk. I had also 
stolen Mrs. Van Wert’s diamond bracelets. Could 
one do such things, and be ignorant of the do- 
ing ? Strange stories of somnambulists rushed 
upon my mind. WaslI one? The strongest of 
circumstantial evidence pointed to me as a thief 
—a creature fit only for scorn, contempt and swift 
punishment. Yet, as regarded my crime — the 


time, the manner of its commitment—my memory 
was a blank. Obeying some awful impulse of , 


hereditary sin, had I appropriated the jewels and 
money all unconsciously ? I remembered Colonel 
Rivers’s insinuation. Perhaps my wicked father, 
the professional ‘* cracksman,” had, indeed, trans- 
mitted to me his wickedness, and this was the 
mysterious outgrowth of it. 

The daughter of a thief, and a thief myself, 
what should I now do? Leave Wolfsden imme- 
diately, of course; but, perhaps, I might not be 
allowed to leave. Mrs. Van Wert was very angry 
—she would probably arrest and imprison me. 

As I sat staring blankly at the sickening sun- 
shine on the floor, I heard wheels whirl down the 
drive, under the chestnut-trees, and go rattling 
off through the gate. The swiftness of the ve- 
hicle suggested flight — confusion. A moment 
after, a rap echoed on my door. 

“*Miss Ferrers,” called the voice of Jael, ‘‘ here 
is aletter for you,” and a white object was thrust 
into the room. ‘Oh, miss, can I do you any 
service 7” 

“No,” I answered ; ‘‘ go away.” 

After a space I arose from the side of the bed 
and picked up the letter. 

It contained these lines : 


“T could forgive your father’s sins in his own person, 
but in yours—when they appear as your heritage—never! 
You have dishonored my love, and killed it in a moment. 
I cast you out of my heart and my memory together. 
Farewell. God forbid that I should ever look wpon your 
fate again.” 


I did not need to glance at the signature. Sir 
Griffin Hopewood had deserted me—he declared 
me guilty, like the others—I had lost my lover ! 
I knew at once that he had fled in hot haste from 
Wolfsden. At last, my apathy was broken. With 
a stifled shriek I dropped the cruel letter. It was 
false—I was not a thief! In all my life I had 
never taken a pin’s worth from anybody—I did 
not inherit my father’s wickedness! Why was I 
sitting passive under a roof where such calumny 
was cast at me? I tore Sir Griffin’s ring from 
my hand and flung it into the farthest corner of 
the room. Then I ran to my wardrobe, seized a 
hand-bag, and began to fill it with—I know not 
what. Whither should I fly ?—to whom turn in 
my desperate need? With this black disgrace 
overshadowing me, I had absolutely no refuge left 
upon earth. Nevertheless, I continued to make 
ready for immediate departure. I was just throw- 
ing on my outer garments, when another knock 
sounded at the door. Again I heard the voice of 
Jael : 

“Come down at once to the drawing-room, 
Miss Ferrers—a friend is waiting to see you 
there.” 

‘*T have no friends,” I answered ; but I stepped 
mechanically out into the corridor, stumbling 
against the girl, who was watching me with stern, 
strange eyes. 

“Great Heavens !” she cried, trying to clutch 
my dress, ‘‘ you look as if you had received your 
death-blow, miss! Bear up! There’s help at 
hand ne 

But I broke from her, and rushed down the 
drawing-room. 

As I entered, { saw that my visitor was a gen- 


_tleman, and that he was standing at the far end 


of the apartment, with his back toward me. 

At sound of my coming, he turned sharply, 
and advanced to meet me with a quick, decisive 
step. 

It was Francis Heron. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HAZEL SPEAKS. 

““CoME with me at once!” 
first words. 
Heroncroft.” 

I tried to speak, but I could not make a sound. 
As if to give me time to collect myself, Heron 
continued, slowly : 

**Last night, Miss Ferrers, your grandfather 
promised to send for you when he should want 
you. He has now sent—do not keep him wait- 
ing.” 

By a prodigious effort I recovered my voice. 

**Oh, do you know what has happened here at 
Wolfsden, Mr. Heron ?” 


Those were his 
“Judge Ferrers is very, very ill at 
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His countenance changed. 

“<Yes. Jael brought me the news, just as I 
was starting out to fetch you.” 

“¢ Jael !” 

“JT met her at the Heroncroft boundary, 
breathless, and as wild as the Witches in ‘ Mac- 
beth.’ ” 

- “Indeed ! why should she care about me ?” I 
answered, listlessly. ‘‘ Mr. Heron, I am accused 
ot——”’ 

The dark blood flew to his temples. 

“«Stop! don’t say it!” he cried. “Why did 
not that poltroon, Sir Griffin Hopewood, stay 
and defend you against the cursed lie? I wish 
to God that I had my hands upon him for a 
moment !” 

«It is not strange,” I shuddered, ‘that Sir 
Griffin should believe me guilty. My father 
before mc——” 

He interrupted again : 

“‘Hush! hush! It kills me to see you like 
this! We cannot talk of the matter now; other 
things of even greater importance are pressing 
upon you. It is plain that you were making ready 
to leave Wolfsden when -Jael called you,” glanc- 
ing down at my dress. ‘‘ May I ask whither you 
meant to go ?” 

“‘Into the high-road—into the world—I know 
not where !” I answered. 

His hand closed on mine convulsively. 

“*Great God ! I was just in time, then! Come 
to your grandfather—the air of this house is not 
fit for you to breathe longer. A crisis is at hand, 
and we have no time to waste here. Judge Fer- 
rers cannot live till sunset.” 

I heard the announcement without emotion— 
it seemed of no moment to me. 

Heron snatched up his hat, and drew me out 
into the hall. At the same instant a woman ap- 
peared at the head of the staircase, and from 
that height looked down upon us both. 

“¢ Farewell, Miss Ferrers,” she called, with a 
langh of unspeakable malice and mockery. 
“Farewell. I wish you a good journey !” 

I lifted my eyes, and saw the spectacles, the 
gray puffs, the housekeeper’s keys. Perhaps she 
had not meant to show her hand so soon, but 
being a woman, she could not let me depart from 
Wolfsden without one little outburst of triumph. 

“< Farewell, Miss Dee,” I answered, calmly. ‘I 
have known you from the first, in spite of your 
disguise—in spite of Colonel Rivers’s story. You 
vowed vengeance upon me months ago xt Mme. 
Deland’s school. Now you have it! I acknowl- 
edge myself outwitted, beaten—farewell.” 

Then I went out from that house, where I had 
been so petted and flattered—so loved and hated 
—its door closed behind me—I descended, with 
Francis Heron, to the garden. 


There I turned once and looked back, like Eve 
at the gate of her Eden. As my eyes wandered 
along the dust-brown front of the mansion, I 
espied at an upper window the long, pale face of 
my arch-enemy pressed to the pane, eagerly 
watching my departure. Did she suspect that I 
was about to take shelter at Heroncroft ? Even 
at that distance, I felt that she was disconcerted, 
displeased, alarmed. 

Without a word Heron plunged into the shrub- 
bery. I, quite as silent, kept pace beside him as 
best I could. It was high noon. Not a soul was 
abroad in the garden—even Martin had vanished. 
We went down through the pine woods, where 
furry rabbits scampered, and birds sang, and 
clematis flung its greenish-white fetters from 
bough to bough, and so came to Iferon’s own 
boundary. 

“Shake the dust of Wolfsden from your feet,” 
he said, as he opened a gate in the dividing wall, 
and held it wide for me to pass through. 

Along some trim paths bordered with old-fash- 
ioned box, we approached the house. It stood 
up in the still noon, peaceful, kindly, secure, with 
its warm red bricks glowing in the sun, and the 
great sentinel pear-trees dropping golden fruit on 
the garden borders. At sound of our footsteps, 
a cloud of white and purple dove-wings fanned 
up from the smooth lawns, and melted away in 
the dazzling blue beyond the chimney - stacks. 
From the porch the hound Cossack arose fawning 
—he no longer regarded me as an intruder. 
IIeron opened the door, and turning on his 
threshold, said, ‘‘ Welcome to Ileroncroft, Miss 
Ferrers.” And I found myself in a hall where 
all kinds of masculine articles were thrown care- 
lessly about, and a motherly old woman—the 
housekeeper—hurried forward to receive me. 

«The lawyer has come from Black River, sir,” 
she said to Heron; ‘‘he is waiting above-stairs.” 

Heron swept a chair free from gloves and rid- 
ing-whips, and motioned me to its cushions. 

“Pour a glass of wine for Miss Ferrers,” he 
said to the housekeeper. ‘‘She has not strength 
for the crucial tests of this day. Tas the judge 
asked for her in my absence ?” 

“Yes, sir. He is failing fast—I think,” ina 
meaning tone, ‘‘ you had better make all the 
speed you can, sir.” 

Heron forced me-to taste the wine. Then we 
prepared to ascend to Judge Ferrers’s chamber. 

““I fear my grandfather was made ill by the 
sight of me, last night,” I faltered. 

‘*No,” answered Heron. ‘‘For months his 
health has been failing. He is now about to 
write his will—how, I cannot say. I do not even 
know whether his heart has softened to you or 
not, but the fact that he desires your presence at 
his death-bed seems to be a favorable omen. Of 
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one thing I feel certain—this hour will decide 
everything for you—either you will now win your 
rightful inheritance, or lose it forever.” 

«I must tell Judge Ferrers of what I stand ac- 
cused,” I said, desperately ; “he shall know the 
worst.” 


«Hush! you will tell him nothing,” replied : 


Heron. ‘‘ Would you slay your last chance ?” 
And he hurried me up a shallow stair, and across 
a landing, to the chamber where my grandfather 
lay dying. For it had come to that. The hard 
old man, who had so long despised and rejected 
me, was now at the very entrance of 


‘The steep and dreadful pass of death.” 


It was a carefully darkened room, furnished in 


massive, brass-bound mahogany. I saw a white 
bed, and on it lay my grandfather, supported by 
many pillows. I went quietly to his side. He 
seemed to breathe with difficulty, and his face in 
the subdued light had a drawn, ashy look. The 
lawyer from Black River waited in the recess of a 
window, a physician was counting the patient’s 
pulse. At sight of me, Judge Ferrers drew his 
hand from his medical attendant. 

‘‘Heron promised to bring you,” he said, in a 
firm, clear voice. ‘‘The lad never breaks his 
word. You did well to lose no time in coming, 
granddaughter.” At last he called methat! At 
last I was owned —acknowledged ! Heron and 
the doctor lifted him higher on his pillows. Tis 


eyes, still keen and bright, dwelt upon me with | 


close attention. 
hand. 

““T see,” he said, with an unpleasant smile, 
“you are no longer afraid of the old man whose 
day is done. Quite right. We will not recall 
family affairs, girl, nor drivel about the past or 
the present, the dead or the living. Everything 
has narrowed now to this one fact—I am about to 
die, and I have a fortune, the accumulation of 
generations, to dispose of before I go.” He looked 
over at the lawyer and the physician. Gentle 
men,” he said, ‘“‘be good enough to leave the 
room.” 

The two went out immediately. Teron was 
about to follow, but Judge Ferrers cried, sharply, 
* Hold, lad! Jw are to remain here.” Heron 
returned to the bedside. ‘For the last time I 
ask you, Will you accept the Ferrers fortune, 
Francis ? You are not overrich, and I foresee 
that you will be poorer before you are done with 
the Blackbirds.” 

IIeron frowned. 

«Not a penny, sir!” he cried. <‘* We have dis- 
cussed this subject before—you know my views 
concerning it.” 

“‘T know you are stubborn beyond belief, 
Francis. Very well. Since I cannot move you, 


I stooped and kissed his leaden 


my granddaughter shall have the next chance. 
She is penniless, you say, and alone in the 
world.” * 
«< All that, and more !” muttered Heron. 
«She may not know it,” said Judge Ferrers, 
“but for years you have been her faithful advo- 
cate—by every means in your power you have 
tried to entice me into acknowledging her. Such 
determined effort should have its reward. For 
your sake, I will now give her an opportunity to 
escape the ills she has known in life. I will make 
a proposal, which, if she has sense enough to ac- 
cept it, will leave her no Jonger alone, or at the 


| world’s mercy.” 


What could he mean ? I felt a sudden thrill 
of apprehension. Immediately he fixed his for- 
midable eyes on me, and said : 

“My will is to be written at once, granddaugh- 
ter. Since this foolish boy refuses to take ad- 
vantage of my indifference to you, or profit by 
my attachment to his father’s son, I am ready to 
make you my sole heir on one condition.” 

«‘ What is that ?” I faltered. 

** That you marry Francis Heron before I die 1” 

I had received so many shocks since morning 
that a fresh one did not matter; but at these 


words I turned and fled toward the door. Heron 
put himself quickly before me. 
“*Stop, Hazel!” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘As God 


hears me. I had no part in this scheme—it be- 
longs entirely to your grandfather—I knew noth- 
ing of it till this moment.” 

I looked him full in the face, and I was forced 
to believe him in spite of myself. He removed 
my hand from the door-knob—a sudden fire 
glowed in his eyes—his lean, sinewy figure began 
to tremble. 

** Accept your grandfather’s terms,” he urged. 
«* Marry me, Hazel, as he desires! I offer myself 
as the means whereby you can, at last, grasp 
your inheritance. Look upon me as a stick, a 
stone, which you may use for that supreme pur- 
pose, and then cast aside, if you will.” 

‘Only as Heron’s wife shall you have the 
money !” cried my grandfather. ‘‘ Refuse it, and 
it will go to public charities. Don’t stand there, 
staring like an idiot, girl! Take that which I 
offer you at once, or lose it forever !” 

Dreadful old man! He was as cruel in death 
as he had been in life. Friendless, homeless, dis- 
graced, I stood up in the temporary shelter of 
that death-chamber, and the temptation to grasp 
at any price my mother’s inheritance assailed me 
with tremendous force. I knew the power of 
money—was not my need of it very great? As 
for marriage, did it matter to whom I gave my 
hand ? After Sir Griffin’s desertion, could any- 
thing matter more ? 

By some superhuman effort, my grandfather 
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had raised himself on his pillow, and was looking 
over at me with impatience. 

“Time presses!” he said. “I cannot wait for 
long deliberation—decide quickly, girl! If you 
marry Heron, it must be now and here. I will 
see the ceremony with my own eyes before the 
will is signed.” 

“In Heaven’s name, don’t let your last. chance 
slip!” implored Heron in my ear. ‘‘ Accept the 
fortune, Hazel !” 

I raised my voice recklessly. 

‘© T_I will do as you wish, sir!" I cried. 

Judge Ferrers fell back on his pillow. 

“Call the lawyer and the parson,” I heard him 
order. 

Heron went to the door, and spoke to some one 
waiting in an adjoining room. Immediately the 
lawyer re-entered the chamber, followed by Gra- 
ham Vivian. The latter bowed to me, and re- 
tired into the window-recess. 

The legal gentleman seated himself by my 
grandfather’s bed, at a little table whereon pen, 
ink and paper had been placed. 

“‘Write my last will and testament,” com- 
manded Judge Ferrers. 

Heron led me to a chair. 

The lawyer’s pen scratched rapidly over the 
paper. I heard, without comprehending, his ques- 
tions, asked in a professional tone, and my grand- 
father’s sharp, quick answers. 


“To Hazel, the only child of my daughter | 


Constance, deceased, and to her heirs and assigns 
forever, I give and bequeath everything of which 
I die possessed "— that was the pith of it all. 

The will duly written, he listened with keen 
attention while the lawyer read it aloud. 

“‘ Yes, that is right,” he nodded, “‘ quite right. 
Now, Mr. Vivian, it only remains for you to marry 
my granddaughter to Francis Heron, and I will 
sign this document.” 

The housekeeper entered the room, and some 
of the servants followed her. As through a glass 
darkly, I saw them grouped about the door. 

Francis Heron took my unresisting hand, and 
led me to the bedside. The necessary license 
was produced—he had obtained it somehow, in 
the time consumed by the writing of the will. 
Graham Vivian began the marriage-service. 

I listened, as to sounds far away. There was a 
curious unreality about it all. A few hours be- 
fore, I had been the betrothed of Sir Griffin Hope- 
wood—the happy, envied creature who was to 
reign sovereign lady of Hope Tall in far-off En- 
glish Kent. Now I found myself in a dreary 
death-chamber, by the side of that grim, dark 
Heron, to whom I had never given a thought— 
whose hand I had but recently rejected, and over 
us twain Graham Vivian was saying the words 
that made us one till death. . 


When it was done—when my fate was irreyo- 
cably sealed—Judge Ferrers said to the lawyer : 

“Now put the pen in my fingers.” 

The legal gentleman obeyed. My grandfather 
signed the will with a firm hand. In turn, the 
lawyer, the physician, the housekeeper, added 
their own signatures as witnesses. As the last of 
the trio laid down the pen, Judge Ferrers drew a 
long breath. A gray shadow fell upon his face. 

“It is done!” he said, and sank back against 
the shoulder of Francis Heron, and never spoke 


seein, (To be continued.) 


SHIFTING. 
By Cuas. HENRY WEBB. 


Ox, the wind blows north, 
And the wind blows south— 
Would a man dare kiss 
His love on the mouth? 


But the wind now east, 

And the wind now west— 
She wears a dagger 

Under her vest ! 


Ah, maids have their moods, 
But a man may try— 
Blow the wind as it will, 
He can only die! 


DOMESTIC LIFE OF PREHIS- 
TORIC AMERICANS. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER. 


Ever since the discovery of America by modern 
Europe, there has been much wrangling among 
historians over the supposed origin and antiquity 
of the people found here in 1492. But as old ideas 
are often dispelled by modern discoveries and ex- 
plorations, it is not at all strange that many of 
our learned archeologists are now convinced that 
there existed on this continent a vast population 
of civilized people many thousands of years before 
Columbus ever dreamed of reaching the East In- 
dies by sailing westward from Spain; and now, 
while on the eve of a grand celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of his memorable 
voyage, we can only regret that the great explorer 
died in ignorance of the fact that he had only 
visited a few islands, and barely touched the 
shores of America, instead of the East Indies, 
many thousands of miles further westward, and 
beyond a great ocean unknown to him or his 
people. 

That the earlier civilized races of America did 
not inhabit the Atlantic Coast is evident from the 
absence of the imperishable relics of their handi- 
work now found in the Western States and Ter- 
ritories; and had .they attempted to penetrate 
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and make settle- 
ments in these 
eastern regions, 
the dense forests 
and rapid growth 
of vegetation 
would have been 
more than a 
match for their 
crude implements 
used in cutting 
trees and cultivat- 
ing the soil. 

But on the 
western half of 
the continent the 
conditions were 
far more favor- 
able, for the cli- 
mate was so mild 
and dry, especial- 
ly on the higher 
plateaus and 
plains, that with 
fire alone the land 
could be readily 
cleared of all nat- 
ural obstructions 


in the form of vegetation, leaving man in almost 
undisputed possession of a vast region of country 
over which he could roam at will, obtaining food 
by the chase, or by cultivating the soil, at least 
wherever water was obtainable for irrigation and 
domestic use. It is under such conditions that 
we find the greatest number and the most perfect 


Fic. 1.—A WATER-JAR. 


relics of the an- 
cient inhabitants 
of America; and 
that the country 
west of the Missis- 
sippi once con- 
tained a popula- 
tion nearly as 
large as that now 
found east of it 
can scarcely be 
doubted by any 
one who has ever 
examined the 
ruins of the cities 
and villages now 
strewn so thickly 
over this region. 
That Mexico 
and all of Central 
America, and the 
west half of South 
America, sustain- 
ed an equally 
dense population 
in prehistoric 
ages is proved by 
the innumerable 


relics left as silent but incontrovertible witnesses 
of their time and civilization. 
go outside of our own country to find almost in- 
numerable vestiges of dwellings erected by a 
people of whose existence even tradition is silent. 

Archeologists thave often attempted to calcu- 
late the antiquity of the Mound-builders of the 


But we need not 
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Ohio Valley and other localities by 
the depth of vegetable matter accu- 
mulated over and around the mounds ; 
but on the plains we have nothing of 
the kind to aid us in fixing the age of 
the ruins, for the scant herbage in 
these arid regions, if left to decay, 
would scarcely make a film of vege- 
table mold; and it is rarely left to 
decay—it is annually burned, and the 
ashes scattered by the winds. Fur- 
thermore, the strong and almost con- 
tinuous winds which sweep over these 
elevated regions are not gentle zec- 
phyrs, but more like a terrific sand- 
blast, cutting down the rocks and 
exposed walls of the ancient dwellings 
in some instances, and heaping dust, 
sand and ashes over othcrs. Where 
there are no forests, and no deposits 
of vegetable matter, we are forced to 
seek some other data to aid us in our 
chronology. 

Then again, time deals gently even 
with ordinary perishable articles in 
these cool and arid regions, and the bones, stone 
and earthen relics of the people who once dwelt 
there would remain almost without change for 
many thousands of years, because all the con- 
ditions are favorable to their preservation. 

As we have neither written history nor tradi- 
tion to aid us in determining the period during 
which these ancient dwellings were constructed, 
we may well leave dates out of the question while 


Fics. 5 anD 6.—LADLES, AND CHILDREN’S TOYS. 
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seeking to learn something of the domestic life 
of the people who dwelt therein. 

If one of our modern cities or villages should 
be suddenly abandoned, or the inhabitants de 
stroyed by pestilence, famine or other similar 
calamity, and then remain undisturbed for a few 
thousands of years, the future explorer of the 
ruins would doubtless find enough in the way of 
imperishable relics to give him an idea of our 

domestic wealth, lives and habits. In 

the houses of the rich would be found 
gold and silver ornaments set with pre- 
cious stones, also fine porcelain vessels 
of various kinds, and other costly imper- 
ishable articles; but in those of the 
poor the relics would certainly be of an 
inferior grade of ware, yet nonc the less 
useful and durable, and it would prob- 
ably resist the tooth of time as well as 
the finest Sévres or Dresden. 
The Mound-builders of the Ohio and 
. Mississippi Valleys were evidently the 
rural population belonging to and 
closely related to those who built and 
resided in the cities and villages of the 
plains to the south and westward, and 
it is among the ruins of tho latter that 
we find the greatest number and variety 
of relics which indicate at least a semi- 
civilization of the people of that remote 
period known by the rather indefinite 
term, prehistoric. 
The best-preserved relics are found in 
the arid regions, and within or in close 
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proximity to what remains of the ancient stone { which it is made and the decorations are ernde 


buildings, and as the domestic utensils found in 
the different ruins are similar—although rarely 
exactly alike—we may consider them as belonging 
to the same age and race of people. The few 
selected for illustration are from a collection of 
upward of two hundred specimens of pottery dug 
from the ruins of what was once a solid block of 
stone dwellings, one-half mile long, recently ex- 
plored in Socorro County, New Mexico. 

The walls of these houses were built of stone 
laid up, or at least pointed, with mortar, and then 
plastered on the inside, but they have nearly dis- 
appeared, for little more than their foundations 
remain, and these are covered with the dust of 
ages, and in this are found a few bones and the 
household utensils of their former occupants. In 
what manner the inhabitants were destroyed, 
whether by disease, war or famine, is of course 
unknown ; but this we do know—their dwelling- 
place in life became their sepulchre. That the 
people belonged to what has been called the 
Stone Age is probable, as no metal implements or 
utensils have as yet been found in this ruin, but 
stone axes, hammers, knives, spear-points, arrow- 
heads and drilled stone heads have in consider- 
able numbers. Among the household utensils, 
we find large and small earthen bowls, water 
flasks and jars, drinking-cups, pitchers, and vari- 
ous other articles for both practical use and orna- 
ment. This earthenware was made of different 
varieties of clay, mainly white, red and brown, 
but in mixing the paste for some of the heavier 
and larger vessels, or those evidently intended to 
be used for cooking food, plumbago appears to 
have been added ; this material not only gave the 
vessel a dark color, but greatly increased its 
power of resisting heat. 

Indian corn was probably one of the staple 
articles of food, for the black and charred grains 
are occasionally found in the closely packed ashes 
and adode soil filling and covering these vessels. 

While some of this pottery is roughly made, 


and of crude design, other specimens show a de- , 


cided artistic taste both in the potter and deco- 
rator, as seen in Fig. 1. This tvas probably a 
water-jar, and is five and a half inches high, 
five inches in its longest diameter at the base, 
and four inches broad. It is made of white clay 


and decorated in black. The small handle, or | 


knob, was probably intended to represent the 
head of a fox, or some closely allied animal, while 
the body of the jar is in the form of a duck. 

Fig. 2 is a trilobed pitcher, four inches high 
by three and a quarter broad at the point of 
greatest diameter. The small handle is in the 
form of a young puppy, or perhaps the whelp of 
a coyote or prairie wolf. The design is certainly 
verv pretty and artistic, although the material of 


| 


in comparison with modern pottery. 

In Fig. 3 we have a bowl six inehes in diam- 
eter, decorated on the inside with broad and nar- 
row stripes of a dark-brown color. I am inclined 
to think that this design in ornamentation is 
somewhat rare among ancient American pottery, 
as it does not appear on any other of the three 
hundred specimens accompanying it. The same 
may be said of the bowl shown in Fig. 4, which is 
nine inches broad and four inches deep, decorated 
in black on a white ground. The design of the 
rectangular figure will be recognized by antiqua- 
rians as closely resembling what has been called 
the ‘** Key Pattern,” or ** Walls of Troy.” Where 
colors are used in decorating the bowls, the fig- 
ures are all on the inside, probably to prevent 
defacement in case the vessel was used for cook- 
ing, and placed over a fire. But there are many 
bowls decorated on the outside with lines of fig- 
ures made by pressure on the soft clay with bone 
or wooden implements, and thus by incision the 
figures were worked in, or the clay in some in- 
stances may have been cut out with a graver. 

The scroll appears to have been a favorite de- 
sign, in the incised or impressed mode of de- 
corations as well as in the hand-painted ware, 
but there is an almost endless variation in the de- 
signs—the scroll, triangle, rhomb, square, etc., 
with what may be termed the zigzag pattern, the 
idea of which the artist may have obtained from 
chain lightning. 

It is quite evident that the people who made 
and used these vessels had boiled vegetables, 
meats and soups at their meals, for soup - ladles 
of various sizes and designs are found among the 
other domestic utensils. 

The ladle shown in Fig. 5 is eight ‘inches long, 
bowl four inches broad, and the handle round and 
about one inch thick. It is white, decorated in 
black, as shown. This is a common form of ladle, 
but in Fig. 6 we have a very different design. It 
is eight inches long, and instead of a round han- 
dle we have a concave one, the smaller end turned 
up in the form of a modern spoon, and it was no 
doubt intended to serve a double purpose. One 
end could be used as a soup-ladle, and the other 
as a spoon, Who knows but this prehistoric 
spoon served to feed a family of prehistoric chil- 
dren ! 

The pitchers aré of various sizes. and shapes, 
the smallest holding about a half-gill, and from 
this up to a,capacity of two gallons or more. The 
one shown in Fig. 7 will hold about a half-gallon, 
but I have seen no two of these pitchers either 
alike in size, form or decoration, showing that 
they were not made by pressing the paste in 
molds, but worked out wholly by hand. These 
pitchers have no spout, like the modern vessels 
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of this kind, and the bottoms are rounded, show- 
ing that they were never set up on a table or 
a shelf, but in a depression made in earth or some 
similar material. We may also conclude, from 
the form of the pitchers and water-jars, that the 
women of America in ancient times did not carry 
all the water used for domestic purposes from 
some distant spring or brook on their heads, as 
many are forced to do in so-called civilized coun- 
tries at the present tinie. 

No dishes of the form of our modern table- 
plates have been found, and such articles were 
probably unknown. in very ancient times. Rude 
stone knives are plentiful, but no forks, although 
a forked twig of a shrub or tree would answer the 
purpose as well as the modern steel or silver fork. 
Still, we are not to suppose the prehistoric aristo- 
crat would use a stick to lift a piece of hot meat 
from a bowl, if he could obtain a more costly and 
less common implement; and he certainly had 
the material at hand for making such,. in the 
bones of the animals killed for food. 

The metacarpal or shin-bone of the deer and 
antelope would naturally attract the attention of 
man, even in the Stone Age, as an excellent ma- 
terial, and of which many convenient implements 
could be readily made, and that he used it for 
such purposes is shown in the number found in 
the most ancient ruins, in regions favorable for 
the preservation of bones, and other fragile ma- 
terials. Several of these bone implements have 
been found among the pottery I have described, 
some of which may have been used as forks, others 
as needles, and for various domestic purposes. 

That the people who lived in the ancient dwell- 
ings, the ruins of which are now found scattered 
over our Western plains, had an eye for the beau- 
tiful in their home and surroundings, and. pos- 
sessed to a certain degree a refined and artistic 
taste, is shown not only in the designs and decora- 
tions of their domestic utensils, but also in the 
many articles manufactured solely for ornament. 
Many of the smaller articles are made to represent 
birds, reptiles, amphibia, and the larger animals 
of the region of country in which they lived, and 
these are often neatly decorated in colors or in- 
laid with bits of polished turquois and other 
stone, and from these we must conclude that bric- 
i-brae was as highly valued and appreciated 
among the well-to-do families of prehistoric 
America as it is in our day. 

Among the several hundred ancient earthen 
beads in my cabinet, the greater part do not ex- 
ceed one-eighth.of an inch in diameter. These 
beads are made of the same kind of clay employed 
in making the large vessels, and of the same col- 
ors—-that is, white, red and black. On their 
manufacture, the soft paste was probably wrapped 
around a smooth stem of some species of grass or 


earee, and then rolled out by hand, forming a 
long, slender tube, this being cut up into the re- 
quired length, and then the beads burned in an 
oven or kiln. Other forms of clay beads are 
found, but are less abundant than the small 
round ones with flattened sides, 

Turquois beads are more or less common in 
the ancient ruins of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
to the southward, and they probably belonged to 
the more wealthy of the ancient inhabitants of 
the ruined cities and villages. Many other kinds 
of trinkets are found, some made of clay, others 
cut from shells, representing lizards, frogs, heads 
of birds, ete. The little vessel shown at the foot 
of the ladle in ‘Fig. 6 is in the form of a child’s 
sock or moccasin. The little handle is scarcely 
large enough to be clasped with the ends of the 
finger and thumb. Perhaps some fond and fair 
mother ages ago gave her boy baby many a drink 
out of this tiny cup while dreaming of his fut- 
ure as a great hunter, warrior or artist. ‘Alas ! 
her people have long since passed away, and we 
may hope to some happier land, while we now 
know them only by the relics of their handiwozx. 
They made history somewhat differently than we 
are making it, it is true, but whether those who 
come after us in the distant future will know us 
better than we know those who once lived in the 
ruins we are now exploring, is a question not ad- 
mitting of a direct answer at this time. 


HE CURED THE FINGER. 


Nor long ago a gentleman whose finger was 
growing out of shape, and becoming very painful, 
went to a specialist in New York, who was noted 
for his successful treatment of deformities. Many 
patients were waiting ; but a note of introduction 
from his own physician gained for him speedy en- 
trance into the consulting-room. There stood the 
portly surgeon in his shirt-sleeves, amid cords and 
pulleys, plaster and patients, surrounded by at- 
tendants in white frocks, ‘‘looking for all the 
world,” said the gentleman, “like butchers.” 
He held out his curved and swollen finger. 

** Halloo !” said the surgeen ; ‘‘ base-ball ?” 

**T never have played base-ball.” 

““What ! not base-ball ?” returned the doctor, 
examining the finger an instant. ‘* Your hitch- 
ing-strap is gone. Plaster!” he shouted to an 
attendant, and rapidly inclosing the offending 
finger, he added: ‘* Call and see me in the Fall 
—WNext case !” and he turned away. 

The whole operation had not occupied two 
minutes. The patient stood an instant wonder- 
ing how to pay his fee; then addressing the sur- 
geon by name to attract his attention, asked : 
‘© What do I owe you ?” 
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Dr. turned, 
with the air of having 
totally forgotten the 
whole affair. 

‘© Well, what is it ?” 

The question was re- 
peated. 

“Oh ! ten—ten,” he 
said, as if the sum was 
a matter of entire in- 
difference. 

The “ten” was in- 
stantly tendered, and 
the patient escaped. 
Two days afterward, le 
threw the plaster out of 
the window ; but, curi- 
ously enough, the finger 
got well! 


THE “GYMNOTE.” 


THE French engineers 
have partially realized 
ono of the dreams of M. Jules Verne, the clever 
novelist, whosc method it is to exaggerate the 
powers of scientific appliances till they become 
almost supernatural agencies. Recently a sub- 
marine boat, about 45 feet long and 5 feet 7 
inches in diameter, driven by electric accumu- 
lators, was tried in the harbor of Toulon. The 
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boat, which is called the 
Gymnote, or electric eel, 
plunged under water till 
it became invisible, and 
traversed and retravers- 
ed the harbor, being ac- 
curately guided by aid 
of “the gyroscope,” 
while distances were 
calculated by the num- 
ber of turns of the 
screw. There were 
three officers and one 
seaman on board; but 
though the vessel re- 
mained in each trial ten 
minutes under water, 
the air remained quite 
pure, and the accumu- 
lators retained force 
enough for hours of 
work. The speed is not 
given. It is obvious 
that such a vessel may 
be used for a variety of purposes, especially sub- 
marine explorations and the rescue of submerged 
treasure ; but as yet it does not promise much aid 
to the great art of destruction. People who kill 
always want a chance of living, and the Gymnote, 
if used as a ram, as Jules Verne suggested, would 
crush her crew as well as the enemy. 
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‘* SH COMMENCED PREPARATIONS FOR HER CAKE-MAKING, 
MUCH TO THE DELIGHT OF LITTLE ELEANOR, TO WHOM 
SHE HANDED THE DISH OF EGGS AND A FORK.” 


ELDER NIMBLETON'S POUND- 
PARTY. 
By Susie M. Lorp, 

«LAND o’ goodness ! jest as if I couldn’t make 

a loaf of sugar gingerbread equal to Mis’ Deacon 
Sam! Bless your heart, child, many’s the time I 
made cake, and pies, too, as handsome as ever 
you set your eyes on, or put your jaws to, either. 
You jest wait, El’nor till I spat the buttermilk 
out of this butter and ball it up, and clear up this 
scullery, and your aunt Dorcas’ll try her hand at 
cooking a bit, and T'll warrant you ’twon’t be beat 
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by any woman in the society, 
though I do say it.” 

And Miss Dorcas Grant bent to 
her work with more than her usual 
energy, if that were possible, as she worked the 
butter with her skillful hands. Her indignant 
outburst had been occasioned by little Eleancr’s 
praise of her neighbor's skill in the culinary art, 
she having declared to her aunt Dorcas that 
** Mis’ Deacon Sam had just cooked the splen- 
didest loaf of cake that ever she see, to carry to 
the pound-party, and she had staid just a few 
minutes longer than Aunt Dorcas said she could, 
on purpose to see her put on the frosting. 

** And oh, Aunt Doreas, it did look good enough 
to eat when it was all done. I wish you could 
see it.” 
| It was the custom in Brookvale for the ‘soci- 
ety” to give their pastor a frequent donation, and 
| it had been decided at the last sewing-circle that 
a pound-party would be a novelty, as nothing of 
the kind had occurred for some time, and the 
event had been the subject of much talk among 
the sisters. 
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It was to be a surprise to the minister and his 


wife, and sly winks and nods and whispered con-— 


ferences had been in order for a week. 

Deacon Samuel Brown, or Deacon Sam, as he 
was usually called, was Miss Dorcas’s nearest 
neighbor, and his wife had informed her that 
they should carry a barrel of apples to the elder, 
for if it was more’n a pound, “twasn’t no matter ; 
and Miss Dorcas had remarked that bein’s that 
was so, she guessed she’d speak to Brother Reu- 
ben about taking along a few ’taters, and mebbe 
a squash or two, for them things turned out first- 
rate this year. 

And when Eleanor told her about the loaf of 
cake, she secretly resolved not to be outdone in 
that line, and in an incredibly short time she 
commenced preparations for her cake-making, 
much to the delight of little Eleanor, to whom 
she handed the dish of eggs and a fork, with the 
injunction to ‘* beat ’em careful and not spill ’em 
all round.” 

Finally it was put into the oven to bake, and 
Miss Dorcas sat down to watch it, for she averred 
that everything depended upon the baking, and 
*twasn’t no use to be stirring round much, for 
jarring the stove was sure to make the cake fall. 

A call from Sister Eliza Hopkins. who had 
‘*touched ” in on her way home from the post- 
oftice just to drop a word or two, served to make 
the time less tedious. 

‘+ Beats all, don’t it, about Elder Nimbleton’s 
wife’s brother ?” she remarked, seating herself 
near Miss Dorcas. 

“ Why, what about him, Sister ILopkins ?” 

* Why, ain’t you heard, I’d like to know ? 
Well, I'm sure! But they say he’s jest come 
home all unexpected after having been gone nigh 
upon fifteen year, and they give him up for dead 
long ago.” 

“Sho ! that’s cur’us, ain't it ? But you don't 
suppose they’ve heard anything about the pound- 
party, do ye ?” 

** No, I guess not, Miss Doreas, for like enough 
they're so taken up with his coming home that 
they ain’t mistrusted anything ; and besides, they 
must have been awful busy this week down to the 
elder’s, for they ain’t washed till to-day, and a 
monster big wash they’ve got out, too. I counted 
six sheets and twice as many piller-cases, and 
there’s no end to the towels and table-cloths and 
lots of other things, Don’t see how the elder’s 
wife can do so much all alone; but p’r'aps she 
hires help. That puts me in mind, Miss Doreas, 
they say the Widder Smith—she that goes out 
washing, you know—is going to be married. But 
there, p'r’aps *tain’t so ; folks are so newsy nowa- 
days, you can’t tell much by what you hear. 
Well, I must be goin’. Now you come up, Miss 
Doreas.” 


* Yes, I will, Sister Hopkins. 
down.” 

** Hope you'll have good luck with that cake, 
Miss Dorcas,” she-said, opening the door and 
looking back. ‘‘If it tastes as nice as it smells, 
I know ‘twill be good.” 

**T begun to think she’d never go,” observed 
Miss Dorcas; ‘‘and I b’lieve to my heart it’s 
browned too much. Elnor, jest give me a spill 
out of the broom, and I'll see if it’s done. It’s 
ketched on, and I'll warrant you it’s burnt on 
the bottom,” she ejaculated when it wouldn’t slip 
out of the tin. But it’ll have to do, for I’m too 
busy to make another.” 

The eventful night arrived, and the “soci- 
ety,” having met at Deacon Sam’s house at seven 
o’clock, started ex masse for Elder Nimbleton’s. . 

Deacon Sam and his wife led the way, and in 
answer to their loud knock the elder appeared at 
the door. 

** (ood-morning, elder,” said the deacon, grasp- 
ing the minister’s extended hand. My wife and 
I thought we’d drop in and spend the evening— 
and bring a few of the neighbors with us,” he 
added, as he made his way to the dining-room, 
followed by the ‘‘ society,” and before the good 
pastor and his wife could recover from their sur- 
prise the table fairly groaned with its weight of 
eatables. ; 

‘The Lord has always been good to us,” rey- 
erently remarked Mrs. Nimbleton, after the usual 
greetings were over, ‘‘and we have reason to be 
especially thankful for His goodness to us the 
past few days. Not only has He blessed us 
through you, my friends, with these bountiful 
gifts, but also in the return to us of my dearly 
beloved brother, whom we expected never again 
to see in this world.” Then, turning toward a 
tall, middle-aged man who was standing just out- 
side the dining-room door, apart from the others. 
she continued: “Come forward, William, and 
make the acquaintance of these kind friends, 
who 3 

An exclamation of surprise, followed by a pre- 
longed scream, interrupted her, and caused all 
eyes to turn in the direction from whence the 
sound proceeded. But Dorcas Grant, uumindful 
of their gaze, stood staring in amaze at the 
stranger before her, while William Langdon—for 
such was his name—returned her gaze with equal 
astonishment. 

** Doreas Grant !—is it possible 2” Then draw- 
ing nearer to her, he said, in an undertone : 
‘After all these years, are you still Dorcas 
Grant ?” 

“Just the same, William ; but I never expected 
to live to see this day. Dear me, how light my 
head feels! I do believe you could) knock me 
down with a feather.” 


And you come 
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The sisters crowded arotind her, and by per- 
sistent questioning sought to obtain an explana- 
tion of the whole affair. 

‘< However did you come to know each other, 
I’d like to know ?” queried Mrs. Johnson. 

*<Oh, it’s a long story, Sister Johnson, and 
one that’s never been told,” said Dorcas, between 
her smiles and tears. 

** Tell us what this means, Brother William,” 
demanded Mrs. Nimbleton, and several of the 
sisters sweetly echoed: ‘‘ Yes, do tell us what it 
means !” 

But ‘‘ Brother William” said he would tell 
them all about it sometime ; and, not a little dis- 
appointed, they fell to whispering among them- 
selves, while William, watching his opportunity, 
stole quietly behind Miss Dorcas’s chair. 

‘¢T was bound to find you, Dorcas, if you were 
in the land of the living—came home on purpose 
—but I didn’t expect to run across you this way.” 

‘*How could you go away and stay all these | 
years, William, without sending me a word to | 
comfort me ?” ; 

**T own I did wrong, and am a wicked wretch ; | 
but if you love me as you did then, Dorcas, I 
know you'll forgive me.” 

‘¢ Yes, William, I forgive all,” said Dorcas, her 
lonely, tired, aching heart, so nearly broken fif- | 
teen years before, and which it had often seemed | 
to her had grown harder every year, once more 
filled almost to bursting with love for one whom | 
she had worshiped long ago, and with whom she | 
was now brought so unexpectedly face to face. 

Eliza Hopkins, ever ready to grasp an item of 
news, that she might scatter it broadcast through | 
the town, stood eying them furtively, nettled al- 
most beyond endurance because she couldn’t hear 
a word they said, and now and then she was heard 
to ejaculate, under her breath : 

“Well, ’m sure! Don’t it beat all ?” 

When the pound-party broke up, William Lang- 
don walked home with Dorcas Grant. We will | 
not dwell upon the incidents connected with his , 
wanderings in foreign lands ; of the many, many | 
times he had resolved to return to Dorcas and 
seek forgiveness, but that the distressing fear that 


she might be wed to another caused him as often — 
to abandon the resolution; that at last a secret 
longing to see his home and friends had possessed | 


him, and he had appeared unexpectedly among 
them, hardly daring to indulge the hope that 
Dorcas was still waiting for him. But Doreas, 
with a woman’s trusting, loving heart, was true 
to the last, and a reconciliation was effected. She 
told him how atthe death of her brother’s wife, 
several years before, she had left her. old home 
and the scenes of her youthful days in Granton, 
and taken up her abode in Brookvale, to care for 
her brother Reuben and his motherless child ; 
that Providence had smiled upon her for so doing, 
inasmuch as William had been returned to her, 
and she was quite certain that she should not for- 
get Elder Nimbleton’s pound-party even if she 
lived to be as old as Methuselah ; whereupon Will- 
iam begged that he might be allowed to escort her 
to the elder’s house quite soon for the purpose of 
having the marriage ceremony performed. Dor- 
cas replied that ‘‘ well—perhaps—she didn’t know 
—at least she’d think about it,” and blushed and 
looked as pretty (so thought William Langdon) 
as she did fifteen years ago. 

To Eleanor’s eager inquiries, on the following 
morning, concerning the pound-party, Miss Dor- 
cas gave curt and disconnected answers, and after 
vainly trying to accomplish her morning’s work 
with her accustomed precision and dispatch, she 
declared it didn’t pay for one of her years to stay 
up so late nights, and it did seem as if everything 
was going wrong ; but judging from the compla- 
cent smile that played upon her face, matters were 
certainly -going right. 

William Langdon called often—so6 often, in 
fact, that all Brookvale wondered and _ talked, 
and finally the wedding-day was decided upon, 
and Mrs. Dorcas declared that she’d have a wed- 
ding-cake, and make it herself, which she did. 
To be sure, she was interrupted, while baking it, 
by a call from William, which caused her to ejac- 


| ulate : 


‘* Just like a man—forever hanging around !” 

A few moments later she was heard to call from 
the sitting-room : 

** Don’t let that gingerbread burn, El’nor—I'll 
be there in a minute.” 

They have been married several years now, and 
Dorcas loves to tell her young friends all about 
Elder Nimbleton’s pound-party, and what a sur- 
prise met her there. : . 
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CELEBRATING THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN. 


By A. 


ALTHOUGH it is more than a year since the peo- 
ple of Japan were granted a constitutional govern- 
ment, I have seen here at Tokio no accounts in 
the American papers which have reached me of 
the extraordinary celebrations which took place 
when the Constitution was proclaimed. 

Ever since the Japanese began to cast off the 


Vr. B. 
a season of such universal revelry and rejoicing as 
was never known before. No one who is unac- 
quainted with the vast area of this huge metropo- 
lis can even imagine what the word “ universal ”’ 
means when applied to such a place. 

The Emperor (Mikado), having sworn a sol- 
emn oath, in the imperial sanctuary, ‘‘to maintain 


OFFICERS OF THE JAPANESE ARMY. 


fetters of Oriental exclusiveness and conservatism 
and joincd the brotherhood of progressive na- 
tions, they have always felt that the citizens of 
the United States took the warmest interest in 
their advancement and good fortune. I trust, 
therefore, that this paper, which sketches briefly 
some of the ceremonies and festivities attendant 
upon the inauguration of the new régime, may be | 
interesting to the readers of Frank LEsuir’s | 
PorptLtaR MonrTuty. 

Tn this populous city of Tokio we passed through ! 


and secure from decline the ancient form cf gov- 
ernment,” and ‘never, at this time or in the fut- 
ure, to fail to be an example to his subjects in the 
observance of the laws hereby established,” took 
his place on the throne, and in the presence of 
all the highest functionaries of the empire, as 
well as the chosen representatives of the people, 
handed to the Minister President of State a copy 
of the five laws forming the new Constitution. 
These laws are: The Constitution of the Empire 
of Japan; The Imperial Ordinance concerning 
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the House of Peers; The Law of 
the Houses (Parliament) ; The 
Law of Election of the Members 
of the House of Representatives ; 
and The Law of Finance. They 
comprise in all 332 articles. 
Without entering into details, it 
may be of interest to outline a 
general idea ‘of this important 
legislative work. In the first 
placs, the sacred and inviolable 
nature of the imperial title and 
the perpetuity of the Throne are 
asserted with the fullest empha- 
sis. ‘The Emperor remains, as 
before, the source of all law; but 
his legislative function is hence- 
forth to be exercised with the 
sanction of the Diet. Only in 
presence of an urgent necessity to 
maintain public safety or to avert 
public calamity can he issue ordi- 
nances in lieu of laws, and it is expressly provided 
that such ordinances must be laid before the Diet 
at its next session, when, if not approved by that 
body, they become invalid. 

The Emperor determines the organization of the 
different branches of the administration, appoints 
and dismisses all officials, and fixes their salaries. 
Hie has, further, supreme command of the Army 
nnd Navy; determines their organization and 
peace standing ; has the power of making war, 
treaties and peace ; confers titles of nobility, rank 
and other honors; orders amnesties, pardons, 
commutations of punishment, etc. 

In contradistinction to the imperial preroga- 
tives are the rights of the subject. He is free to 
change his abode at will; cannot be arrested, de- 
tained, tried or punished except according to law ; 
his house cannot be searched or entered without 
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NIHON-BASHI (SUSPENSION-BRIDGE), TOKIO, IN EVERGREENS. 


TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT THE KYO-BASHI. 


his consent except as legally provided—a right 
greatly appreciated by the Japanese, as will be 
understood when I explain that the’ police would 
‘go through” a whole quarter in twenty-four 
hours. I remember when Judge Denny’s trunks 
were missing, after a fire, that the property was 
recovered from seven different houses before 
night ! Private letters are inviolably secret within 
similar limits, and the right of. property is sacred. 
The subject is entitled to freedom of religion, of 
public meeting, of speech and of association ; but 
religious freedom must not be exercised in a man- 
ner prejudicial to peace or order, neither must 
freedom of speech and public meeting transgress 
the limits fixed by law. Then comes the parlia- 
mentary system, based upon those of England and 
Germany. 

The opportunity of inspecting the palace was 
afforded me some days pre- 
vious to the ceremony. The 
throne-room is a noble cham- 
ber, Japanese in conception, 
but not without features im- 
ported from the West. 

The ceiling is a tessellation 
of pictures representing con- 
ventionalized forms of the 
chrysanthemum, peony and 
paullonia done in rich but 
subdued colors, each picture 
being set in a deep frame of 
gorgeously lacquered ribs, the 
angles of which are wrapped 
in elaborate carved plates cf 
gilded copper. Descending 
by a curved cornice similarly 
paneled, but having peony 
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designs on an Indian-red ground, instead of the 
chrysanthemums on a green ground which cover 
the higher surface, the ceiling reaches a second 
plane where the same fashion of decoration in 
colors is slightly more subdued. The upper sec- 
tion of the walls is light buff chastely decorated, 
and the arras ure of dark-ruby brocade fluted and 
plaited. 

The throne, which is in gold and red, stands on 
wu slightly raised dais, over which, supported by 
two sloped lances, hangs a silken canopy bearing 
the imperial arms, the sixteen-leayed chrysanthe- 
mum and the paullonia beautifully embroidered 
in purple on a straw-colored ground. 

The hall is lit entirely from a veranda sur- 
rounding it on three sides. and with which. it 
communicates throughout by sliding-doors of 
plate-glass. By this arrangement something is 
lost in respect of solidity, as the ceiling and upper 
walls, otherwise massive and imposing, seem to 
rest on a surbase of transparent crystal. 

Several days before the date set for the cere- 
monial, printed plans of the throne-room had 
been published, with places assigned to each class 
of those who were to have the honor to be pres- 
ent. Around the throne itself a wide space was 
reserved by cords of crimson silk. Beyond these 
ropes, on the left of the dais, was the position for 
the foreign Corps Diplomatique, while in front 
were to be ranged the princes of the blood. 
Ministers of State, generals, admirals, governors. 
prefects, wearers of first-class decorations, attend- 
ant peers having the right of extrée to the palace, 
marquises, counts, viscounts and barons. (These 
translations of the Japanese titles are commonly 
used in foreign languages.) A few foreigners 
possessing decorations, and ten specially appointed 
newspaper editors, were also admitted. 

Just before the advent of the momentous occa- 
sion, the weather, hitherto sunny and fair, had 
been broken by a snow-fall, and on Sunday people 
found themselves making their preparations un- 
der a leaden sky that gave no promise whatever 
of a fair Monday. Things looked still worse when, 
at nine o'clock in the evening, rain began to de- 
scend, threatening to destroy the triumphal arches 
and cars (dash), and the decorations which the 
citizens of Tokio, at great sacrifice of labor and 
money, had furnished to do honor to the au- 
spicious event. At midnight the rain changed to 
snow, and day-break on Monday showed the cap- 
ital covered with a white pall, toward the thick- 
ening of which the sky was still contributing light 
flakes. As for the streets, their state of mud and 
slush is indescribable. The populace were not to 
be denied, however. The granting of a Constitu- 
tion happens only once in the life-time of a peo- 
ple, and the Japanese nation was resolved to show 
its appreciation of the unique occurrence, 


Scarcely had day dawned when the city began 
to be full of festival-sounds, beating of drums, 
piping of fifes, choruses of dashi-(car)-drawers, 
snatches of song, detonations of fire-works. Till 
ten o'clock the princes, peers, Ministers of State. 
foreign representatives, and other high officials 
summoned to the palace, waited in their places 
until the Emperor had concluded worship before 
the cenotaphs of the imperial ancestors in the 
sanctuary of the palace, and took the oath from 
which TI have quoted. These religious services 
were concluded by half-past ten. and then, the 
bands stationed in the court playing the Japanese 
national anthem, His, Majesty took his seat on the 
throne. The President of the Board of Rites, car- 
rying the Sacred Sword, placed himself on the left 
of the throne, and on the right stood a chamber- 
lain bearing the Sacred Jewel. The Emperor wore 
uniform, and on his head were the grand cross of 
the Crysanthemum, and several foreign Orders. 
Every unit of this distinguished assemblage worc 
uniform, and the effect of such a mass of glitter- 
ing costumes, blazing with gold and jewels, wa: 
imposing and gorgeous beyond description. <A 
few moments later the Empress entered, at- 
tended by the princesses of the blood, and ladies 
of the household. The Empress did not sit on 
the dais beside the Emperor. A place had been 
set apart for her below the dais, on the right 
front, and here, having bowed to the throne, and 
gracefully acknowledged the presence of the as- 
sembly, she took her seat. She, and all the ladies, 
wore foreign costume, their robes being either of 
white or pale-yellow silk. The Emperor then 
rose, and having bowed slightly to the left, the 
front, the right, unfolded a parchment and read, 
with perfect dignity and distinctness, his speech. 
At the conclusion, he took the draft of the Con- 
stitution and handed it to the Minister President 
of State, who, having advanced to the foot of 
the throne, received the precious document, and 
with deep obeisance resumed his place in advance 
of the Cabinet, the members of which were ranged 
in the front rank of the assembled notables. The 
Emperor then bowed slightly, descended from the 
throne and passed out of the hall, followed, a mo- 
ment later, by the Empress. As they departed, 
the cannon of the Tokio garrison and ships-of- 
war in the harbor thundered forth a salute of 101 
guns, the deep, grand tones of the temple-bells 
were heard in every direction, and the people of 
Japan knew that the invaluable privilege of rep- 
resentative government had been conferred upon 
them. 

By one of those curious coincidences which in 
more superstitious days would haye been regarded 
as a Heaven-sent augury, the very hour chosen 
for the solemn committal of the scroll of the Con- 
stitution into the hands of Count Huroda saw 
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the snow-cloud roll away, and the blue sky spread 
itself genially over the capital. 

A grand review at Asgama had been an im- 
portant item of the original programme, but for 
some time the people remained in doubt as to 
whether the snow would not frustrate this de- 
sign. Soon, however, it became known that the 
Emperor was resolved to let nothing interfere 
with the plan mapped out, and at noon, by which 
time the sun shone brightly in a clear sky, im- 
mense crowds of people began to collect in the 
wide space opposite the main entrance to the 
palace. The fact had got abroad that the Em- 
peror would ride to the review in a new State 
carriage (said to have cost $70,000), drawn by six 
horses, and that for the first time in the history 
of Japan the Empress was to sit by His Majesty’s 
side. The citizens seemed to anticipate this spec- 
tacle with no less joy than they had the promul- 
gation of the Constitution. 

Orders had been issued that every possible li- 
cense should be given to the people, and no ¢er- 
rests be made except for willful breach of the 
peace, but there was little occasion for the exer- 
cise of forbearance. A Japanese crowd is a/l- 
ways good-natured and amenable to reason, and 
every citizen in the streets of Tokio was bent 
only on enjoying himself and helping others to 
do likewise. During the day I saw but two thor- 
oughly inebriated people. The spirit of the reg- 
ular Anglo-Saxon cheer seemed to have descended 
on the heads of the Japanese people as the royal 
pair appeared, for such shouts of “ Banzai! Ban- 
zai! Rioheikwa Banzai !” (Long live their Maj- 
esties !) made the streets ring again, until one 
might well have imagined oneself listening to the 
lusty cheering of u New York crowd. Even more 
impressive, and assuredly more beautiful, were 
the strains of the national anthem, sung by the 
sweet voices of thousands of school- -girls and boys. 
who appeared to have lost all consciousness of the 
mud and cold as they pealed forth the solemn ca- 
dence, their little faces glowing, their childish 
trebles ringing in true festival style. Outside the 
palace-moat, the people of the district, seeking a 
more enduring memento of the great occasion 
than an ephemeral festival could furnish, had 
planted 150 cherry-trees on its bank. These 
were covered with artificial flowers, the spaces 
below them rendered. gay with white and red 
curtains. Students were the distinct feature of 
the day’s doings. Groups of them plunged 
through the mud, or dashed round the outskirts 
of the crowd in perfect recklessness of exuberant 
joy. Though their demonstrations occasionally 
passed the limits of due restraint, their own over- 
flowing good-humor. and the imperturbable jol- 
lity of the citizens gave a mirthful air to every 
incident. The crowds of enthusiastic sight- 


seers who, despite the inclement weather of the 
morning, were now pouring forth in increasing 
streams, may well have thought that the mud of 
all times was at last under their feet. and the 
sunny dawn of liberty over their heads. For a 
few days only the residents had been engaged in 
preparation to celebrate the great event ; and, 
though the interval at their disposal for the pur- 
pose was inconveniently short, they managed to 
invest the big city with such a garment of rejoic- 
ing as it never wore before. The humblest dwell- 
ing in the meanest alley was not excluded from 
a share in the pageant. Endless rows of gayly 
colored lanterns, bearing the striking device con- 
stituting the national ensign—a red sun ona white 
ground—hung from the eaves in every street, or 
climbed by graceful curves to the tops of high 
flag-poles and the ridges of lofty roofs. At in- 
tervals the streets were spanned by triumphal 
arches, or crossed by flags with the crimson knot 
of continuity, and the sixteen-petaled chrysanthe- 
mum of imperialism hanging below the junction 
of their staves. In a majority of instances the 
Western form of arch was copied—one curious 
result of adopting this fashion being that the 
English word “arch” passed permanently into 
the vernacular of the country—but in construct- 
ing these emblems the Japanese’ showed their 
usual artistic ingenuity. The arches were built 
in greenery with exquisite neatness. The place 
of the key-stone was taken by a chrysanthemum, 
and on the sides, looking out with a particularly 
genial air from their soft environment, ideographs, 
formed with ripe, yellow oranges, conveyed all 
sorts of good wishes for the perennial prosperity 
of the imperial dynasty and the peace and happi- 
ness of the empire. 

It was impossible not to be struck by the evi- 
dence of loyalty that these legends furnished. 
Elsewhere the voice of popular aspiration would 
inevitably have found expression in some seui- 
tences about the subject’s rights or the enfran- 
chisement of the people. But the motives chosen 
by the Tokio citizens to celebrate their own ad- 
mission to a share in the government were dic- 
tated uniquely by one feeling—devotion to the 
sovereign, and reverential prayers for the perpe- 
tuity of the Tenno’s Dynasty. And that, I take 
it, was a sentiment that extended throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Ginza, the 
principal:thoroughfare, an almost straight four- 
mile street, stretching from Shimbashi Railway 
Station to the famous Ueyno Park, was most mag- 
nificently decorated. At Shimbashi, a region of 
costly dilettanteism, the citizens wisely choosing 
to confine themselves to Japanese shapes, erected 
on one side of the dashi (bridge) a colossal fori? 
(temple gate-way), its portly pillars and cross- 
beams looking as though they had been carved 
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from the masses of some Gargantuan forest. On 
a broad tablet between the central beams the 
ideographs Hoso-mukiu! (May the imperial dy- 
nasty be limitless !) were traced in stanzas. From 
the juncture of the shafts and the entablature, 
long strings of colored lanterns descended to equi- 
distant points over the veranda-eaves of opposite 
houses; under the lower cross-beam six portly 


of powerful lights shone like a huge comet ovcr- 
head. At Kyo-bashi and the classical Nihon- 
(Japan)-bashi, arches were erected on both sides 
of the bridges, and it was pleasant to notice that 
despite the great number of these structures raised 
throughout -the capital, no two repeated cach 
other—all presented distinguishing features of 
novelty and ingenuity. At the southern end of 


THE PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH THE FOUR-MILE STREET, TOKIO. —(FROM A JAPANESE PRINT. ) 


lanterns, suspended in a frame-work of lesser 
luminaries, bore suitable inscriptions, and over 
all floated crossed ensigns of the Rising Sun. In 
the interval thence to Kyo-bashi (bashi is bridge), 
the next bridge, three arches spanned the busy 
street, the most remarkable in some respects be- 
ing a structure erected by the Electric Light Com- 
pany, pendent from which, and thus spanning 
the street at a height of about twenty feet, a row 


Kyo-bashi stood an arch resembling a huge gate 
with a carved lintel. Over its capital a loop of 
greenery was formed, inclosing an electric light, 
and surmounted by crossed flags, while the arch 
was festooned below with lanterns and adorned 
with legends cleverly worked in oranges. Impos- 
ing and beautiful as this structure looked, it was 
altogether eclipsed by its vis-a-vis at the other 
end of the bridge. There, the designer, inspired 
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with the happy thought of reproducing a gate 
after the fashion of those gigantic masses of ma- 
sonry that guard the entrance to Chinese walled 
cities, built a solid’ square slab of greenery, some 
forty feet high and fifteen thick, pierced by an 
arched passage. from the crest of which hung 
crossed banners, the staves crowned with large 
gilt balls. Above the arch, the upward sloping 
staves of the crossed banners forming a niche to 
receive it, an immense sixteen-petaled chrysanthe- 
mum, constructed of over a thousand oranges, 
looked out with indescribable richness and soft- 
ness from its moss-like frame. On either side of 
this beautiful device, and traced with similar ma- 
terials, the ideographs Tei-chitsu Banzai! (May 
the imperial house last for all ages !) were disposed 
in two vertical lines; and all over the massive 
structure pear-shaped electric lights (lamps) were 
profusely strewn. At Nihon-bashi a suspension- 
bridge was produced in greenery. The idea was 
excellently carried out, the columns at either side 
of the bridge taking the form of lofty and grace- 
ful structures, their lattice-work skillfully wrought 
into congratulatory ideographs. Numerous other 
arches and devices to embellish the capital, and 
give outward joy to its citizen are deserving 
of mention. From the humblest citizen to the 
wealthiest corporation, all vied in contributing to 
the celebration, and though extremes of capacity 
were marked by the huge ship built of lanterns 
and greenery riding onthe roofs of the long line 
of warehouses of the Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, and the feeble light suspended from a straw 
rope under the eaves of a scavenger’s hut in a 
back alley, the spirit that pervaded the whole 
effort was uniformly enthusiastic. 

The ofticial programme of military inspection 
and review, similar to all such affairs elsewhere, 
having been carried out in its entirety, the people 
devoted themselves to the business of illumination, 
and to that of accompanying in procession the 
festival cars (dashi), at least one of which had 
been equipped by every ward in the city. No na- 
tion so thoroughly understands the art of keep- 
ing holiday as the Japanese. In an Occidental 
city, the shops put up their shutters when a 
pageant is to be held ; in Japan they take them 
down. Each one is decked with all the hand- 
somest chattels and belongings of its owner, but 
every evidence of business is thrust out of sight. 
Screens covered with gold-leaf, or having their 
broad panels decorated by the brushes of cele- 
brated artists, are drawn across the back of the 
shop, and in the foreground of these rich objects 
the owner and his family sit, attired in holiday 
garb, and occupying themselves with the pleasant 
duties of eating, drinking or chatting. Often 
there is playing and dancing, and when this is 
the case, the passers-by congregate undisturbed 
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before the scene of the merry-making, and take 
a polite, but occasionally vigorous, part in the 
mirth and applause. Thus the smallest house- 
holder can become a vicarious entertainer on a 
large scale, and thus, too, there is created a uni- 
versal feeling that all the good things of the day, 
and all the most luxurious features of the festival, 
are absolutely common property. No one has the 
advantage of his neighbor. Each throws open his 
door, and says, in effect, that whilst social cus- 
toms and the ways of the world unfortunately 
compel men to live in separate houses, and take 
their ease according to different standards, these 
conditions shall be obliterated as completely as 
possible on a day of universal rejoicing. Besides, 
in order that there shall be no sort of merry-mak- 
ing that is not public, and that the wealthiest may 
not be suspected of indulging in pleasures beyond 
the reach of his less fortunate brother-citizen, the 
fair dunseuses, or geisha girls, of the different 
precincts dress themselves in carnival costumes, 
decline the summons of their best patrons, and 
parade the streets in the retinue of a dashi, sing- 
ing the quaint and plaintive “ Kiyari,” the re- 
frain of the firemen. These fair ladies never 
look prettier or more piquant than when they 
step along to the rhythm of their own voices, 
their long black hair coiled into the solid coiffure 
and cue of olden days, and their dainty limbs, 
usually robed in the most splendid garments, clad 
in the striped cottons of common coolies. These 
graceful women make one of the picturesque feat- 
ures of all holiday shows, nor is their position in 
the social world so anomalous or degraded as in 
many lands. 

Many novel sights there were in a festival of 
such unparalleled dimensions, but to Occidental 
minds nothing seemed more admirable and marvel- 
ous than the absolute gentleness and good-humor 
of the vast crowds that surged through the streets 
by the light of the universal illumination. Stu- 
dents, soldiers, women, girls, children by tens of 
thousands, priests, nobles and beggars all rejoic- 
ing together over the new era happily inaugu- 
rated, and the assurance of future progress. 

Like the sleeping beauty hidden for countless 
years, Japan, suddenly aroused after centuries of 
seclusion, realizes that she has dreamed while oth- 
ers struggled, and now she presses forward, full of 
ambition and noble determination, eager to take 
her place side by side with the most enlightened 
nations. God prosper her. 


SOME STYLES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE sending of a note on a social or business 
matter seems to be an exceedingly simple affair, 
and yet people who are generally believed to be 
fairly well educated, and who were able to write 
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the note itself without any violations of English 
ov good taste, manage to make several mistakes in 
accomplishing it. 

In the first place, they do not seem to under- 
stand that in addressing a man or woman with 
whom they are on terms of acquaintanceship the 
accepted formula is ‘‘My dear Mr. Smith,” or 
‘*My dear Mrs. Smith.” “* Dear Mr. Smith,” or 
** Dear Mrs. Smith” is supposed to be somewhat 
less formal, although the distinction is a very 
subtle one. To address a man as ‘* My dear sir” 
where the subject on which he is addressed is a 
social one is a mistake almost bordering on rude- 
ness. ‘ My dear sir” is all right if the note is to 
2 business man on a business matter, and the 
writer simply knows tiie man to whom he is writ- 
ing in a business way. Otherwise, it would indi- 
cate that the writer desires to hold the correspond- 
ent at a distance, and, no matter how slight the 
xequaintanceship between the sender and the re- 
ceiver may be, this savors of snobbishness. Young 
men and young women who are called upon to 
exchange notes for some reason or other, and who 
szem to be unacquainted with the ordinary forms 
of correspondence, are frequently of the opinion 


that the use of ‘‘my dear” prefixed to the name | 


of the correspondent indicates the beginning of a 
friendly or even an affectionate feeling. This 
manner of address is simply a formula, and does | 
not mean any more than stage kisses. 

The old fashion of the writer subscribing him- 
self or herself ** Your obedient servant” is now 
obsolete. ‘Yours truly” is the conventional 
and proper way of doing the thing now. ‘* Yours | 
sincerely ’-has come somewhat into use in En- 
gland during the past two years, but that is giy- 
ing way now to some extent, and ‘* Yours faith- 
fully” or * Faithfully yours” has been substituted. 
he attentive reader of the newspapers has of 
course observed that in correspondence between 
men who have come to a serious disagreement, 
with or without the possibilities of a duel in the 
fxture, the correspondent is simply addressed as 
© Sir” and the subscription is *‘ Yours, ete..” or 
when the writer has an inclination to throw in 
a good deal of dignity he puts down ** Yours re- 
spectfully.” 

It often happens that men and women who 
ought to know better, in addressing an envelope 
to a man who is a social equal, address it to Mr. 
A, B. Smith, No. 6522 Fifth Avenue, when they 
should address it to A. B. Smith, Esq. ~The only 
time when an envelope can be addressed to Mr. 
Smith or Mr. Brown is where the person ad- 
dressed: is a small tradesman. 

Some people have been embarrassed in address- 
ing notes to titled people who have come here 
from England, France and Germany, and also in 
conversation with them. In the case of the Duke 
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of Marlborough, for example, they hesitated to 
give him all his titles with the usnal embellish- 
ments, because in America this looked snobbish, 
and seemed to be putting too much emphasis on 
distinctions which do not prevail in this coun- 
try. In other words, they didn’t care to address 
him as ** Your Grace the Duke of Marlborough,” 
and they didn’t feel sufficiently intimate with 
him to address him as ‘‘ My dear Marlborough ” 
or ** My dear Duke,” and at the same time didn’t 
want to cut away all evidences of his rank by put- 
ting down * Dear Mr. Marlborough.” There 
seems to be no reason, however, in this case, in 
addressing, why he should not have been ad- 
dressed ‘* My dear Duke of Marlborough,” with 
the envelope simply inscribed, “Duke of Marl- 
borough, Albemarle Hotel.” 


TWO CAREERS. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
I 


So mvucH one thought about the life beyond, 
He did not drain the waters of his pond ; 


And when death laid his children ‘neath the sod 
He called it ‘the mysterious will of God.” 


He would not strive for worldly gain, not he— 
His wealth, he said, was stored in God's Tio Be. 


He kept his mortal body poorly dressed, 
And talked about the garments of the blessed ; 


And when to his last sleep hé laid him down, 
His only mourner begged her widow's gown. 


II. 
One was not sure there was a life to come, 
fo made a heaven of his earthly home. 


He strove for wealth, and with an open hand 
He comforted the needy in his land. 


He wore new garments often, and the old 
Helped many a brother to keep out the cold. 


He said this life was such a little span, 
Man ought to make the most of it for man; 


And when he died, the fortune that he left 
Gave succor to the needy and bereft. 


— 


THE ‘UNION LEAGUE CLUB OF 
CHICAGO. 
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CutcaGo is eminently a club city. There are, 
perhaps, more clubs and similar organizations, in 
proportion to the population, than in any other 
city on the continent. There are clubs political, 
social, literary, religious, military — everything, 
from the cleaning of streets to the emancipation 
of woman, being attended to by some club or as- 
sociation, There are clubs for ministers. clubs 
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for women, clubs for children, clubs for families, 
for lawyers, for physicians, for bicyclists, for post- 
age-stamp collectors ; clubs for soldiers and for 
sailors, for Republicans, for Democrats and for 
Independents ; clubs for law and order, and for 
dynamite and disorder. New ones are constantly 
forming, and progressive minds must needs have 
a ‘¢ Twentieth Century Club,” and propose a club- 
house for working-men. 

Of all these organizations, numbered by hun- 
dreds, the largest and the most influential to-day 
is the Union League Club. This club, formed 
somewhat on 
the same plan as 
those of the 
same name in 
New York and 
Philadelphia, is 
‘yet distinct 
from them in its 
broader aims, 
and in the en- 
ergy and verre 
with which it 
inaugurates and 
accom plishes 
measures of 
vital interest 
and public re- 
forms, in its 
successful 
efforts to incul- 
cate a higher 
standard of citi- 
zenship, and in 
the great sup- 
port it brings to 
the cause of 
good  govern- 
ment. It con- 
tains more than 
a thousand re- 
presentatives of 
the professional 
and business 
men of the city, 
the brain and brawn of the most energetic and pro- 
gressive civilization of a progressive age. In its 
rapid growth from two dozen to nearly fifty times 
that number in nine short years, it is typical of 
the marvelous progress of the Garden City, and 
presents a notable example of American enterprise. 

The inception of this association was due to 
Mr. O. H. Salisbury, now deceased. This gentle- 
man interested several prominent Chicagoans in 
the formation of a club resembling the Eastern 
organizations named above. The first meeting 
called for this purpose was held in the Sherman 
House club- room, and twenty-five persons ac- 
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CLUB-HOUSE OF THE UNION LEAGUE OF CHICAGO. 


ceded to the plan proposed. A charter was a: 
once obtained, dated December 19th, 1879, for 
«The Chicago Club of the Union League of Amer- 
ica,” as it was found that there already existed 
a “Union League Club” in the city. Many of 
the members of this association having joined the 
new one, they were induced to transfer their char- 
ter, and thus became ‘* The Union League Club of 
Chicago,” in January, 1882. 

Forty persons were present at a second meet- 
ing, and each of these having agreed to find an- 
other desirable person, the club, now increased to 
eighty mem- 
bers, secured 
rooms in the 
Honore Block, 
on Dearborn 
Street, which 
were continu- 
ously occupied 
by them until 
the present 
large and hand- 
some house was 
erected. 

Prominent 
among those 
who were ider- 
tified with the 
club in its earli- 
erdays,and who . 
have contribut- 
ed largely to its 
success, were 
Messrs. L. L. 
Coburn, John 
C. Coonley, 
A. L. Coe, J. B. 
Bradwell, R. &. 
Critchell, L. W- 
McConnell, $3. 
M. Moore, Ira 
W. Buell, El- 
bridge Keith 
and J. Me- 
Gregor Adams. 

The avowed objects of the association are : 

1. To encourage and promote, by moral, social 
and political influence, unconditional loyalty to 
the Federal Government, and to defend and pro- 
tect the integrity and perpetuity of this nation. 

2. To inculcate a higher appreciation of ths 
value and sacred obligations of American citizen- 
ship ; to maintain the civil and political equality 
of all citizens in every section of our common 
country, and to aid in the enforcement of all laws 
enacted to preserve the purity of the ballot-box. 

3. To resist and expose corruption, and pro- 
mote economy in office, and to secure honesty and 
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e‘iciency in the administration of National, State 
and Municipal affairs. 

These are high aims, and most nobly is the 
elub endezvoring to realize them. In the few 
years of its existence, it has accomplished many 
excellent things, and its influence is second to no 
organization in the State, and, perhaps, in the 
broad West. Action is the master-spirit that im- 
pels it. Measures recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Political Action are discussed at the cus- 
tomary quarterly Saturday dinners, and when it 
has been fully decided to use the influerce of the 
club in any direction, energetic steps are at once 
taken in the most practical way to carry out the 
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State of Illinois, or the Nation, whose integrity 
and welfare it designs to promote. 

Notwithstanding this energy in political action, 
the club is by no means partisan. Although the 
majority of its members are Republicans, there 
are many belonging to the opposite party, and 
independent action in local affairs is frequently 
taken. No direct participation in any national 
election is had, and non-partisan action is aimed 
at in many directions. 

The influence exerted in these various ways has 
been productive of much good. It was potent in 
securing the enactment of the present election 
laws, which by limiting voting-hours, requiring 
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resolution. These measures may be in the direc- 
tion of new legislation, when, in addition to the 
pablic agitation and discussion of the subject, it 
may be necessary to send committces to the legis- 
lative bodies; or it may be advisable to oppose 
rnwise legislation by similar means. Occasion- 
ally, the municipal authorities need support in 
the execution of the laws, or require an energetic 
reminder of their duty in certain directions. Nor 
is the club unmindful of material interests in 
other directions. It took the initiative in the 
movement for a World’s Fair in Chicago in 1892, 
and its voice is often heard in important affairs 
affecting the interests of the City of Chicago, the 


registration in advance, and restricting the num- 
ber of voters in any precinct to 300, has tended 
greatly to prevent fraud, and to secure an honest 
clection ; and it opposes a proposed national elec- 
tion law that will lengthen the voting-hours. The 
reorganization of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners, and of its methods of doing business, were 
effected chiefly through the influence of this club 
—reforms tending to greater economy end better 
government. Decided action has been taken in 
favor of laws that will tend to improve trials by 
jury, and the ecelection of better men as jurors. 
By the club’s efficient aid and vigorous measures, 
the important Drainage Bill was passed. Minor 
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municipal measures of public benefit have been 
recommended and adopted by its influential ac- 
tion. It urges compensation for property destroyed 
in riots, and provision to make more secure the 
titles to real estate, and other measures, all tend- 
ing to the public good, and to the preservation of 
law and order. In securing these enactments, it 
has sometimes co-operated with other organiza- 
tions, which have emulated its good example. 
The composition of the Union League Club being 
from all classes of business and professional men, 
makes it sensitive to the public pulse, and alive to 
needed legislation and action in many directions. 

One of the best signs of the time is the revival 
of patriotic sentiment throughout the country. 
In this movement, the Union League Club has 
participated. It has inaugurated a patriotic fes- 
tival on Washington’s Birthday, when an address 
is given by some gifted orator of distinction upon 
a suitable topic, and this is supplemented by a 
banquet in the evening of the same day, to which 
distinguished men from other States are invited, 
after which speeches upon themes fitted to the 
occasion are heard. 

The first address was delivered by the distin- 
guished author and poet, James Russell Lowell, 
before a brilliant audience composed of the club 
and invited guests. On February 22d, 1888, they 
listened to the glowing periods and fluent elo- 
quence of the Hon. Chauncey Depew; and on the 
anniversary of last year, an admirable address 
from the Hon. J. D. Cox continued these fitting 
celebrations of the national festal-day. The many 
shorter speeches given each evening were none 
the less eloquent, the orators coming from every 
portion of the country, from Maine to Minne- 
sota. The community owes a debt of gratitude 
to the club for its beneficent action in this direc- 
tion, and it is a matter of congratulation that the 
influence of these patriotic addresses may, in the 
future, be extended to larger audiences in the 
great Auditorium, the conception and erection of 
which is due to the energy of a prominent mem- 
ber of the club, and to which many other members 
have contributed time and money. 

The membership of the club increased rapidly 
after its change of name. There were 120 mem- 
bers in 1880, 567 in 1883, 744 in 1887, and the 
limit of membership—900—was soon thereafter 
reached. This having been increased to 1,000, 
956 members registered in 1888, and the list is 
now full again. All citizens of the United States 
residing in Chicago are eligible to membership, 
the only conditions prescribed being ‘‘ absolute” 
and unqualified loyalty to the Government of the 
United States. ‘‘They are admitted by ballot, 
2 votes out of 11 in the Electoral Committee be- 
ing sufficient to reject any name. The initiation 
fee is ¥200, and the dues are $80 per annum. 
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The list of honorary members includes the 
President of the United States, the Governor of 
Illinois, the Generals of the Army and of the De- 
partment, the Judges of the United States Courts 
and the Senators from Illinois. There are, in 
addition, about 150 members, resident mostly in 
the North-west, and a generous provision of the 
by-laws admits officers of the Army and Navy to 
membership without an initiation fee. 

The officers consist of a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer and six Di- 
rectors. ‘These are assisted by a Committee on 
Political Action, a House Committee, a Property 
Committee, a Rules Committee, a Library Com- 
mittee and a Reception Committee. 

The first President of the club was L. L. Co- 
burn (1880). John C. Coonley (1881-2), Elbridge 
G. Keith (1883), J. McGregor Adams (1884-6), 
John L. Thompson (1888) and George F. Bissell 
(1889) followed in succession. General Thomp- 
son died soon after his election, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Vice-president, Franklin H. Head. 
Besides the latter, Messrs. William H. Bradley, 
E, A. Small, A. W. Raymond, R. 8. Critchell, 
Charles E. Culver, 8. M. Moore, C. M. Hender- 
son, Byron P. Moulton, Eugene Cary, H. N. Hig- 
ginbotham, A. L. Coe, O. 8S. A. Sprague, Edson 
Keith and Presidents Adams and Thompson have 
served as Vice-presidents. The Treasurers have 
been William Penn Nixon, George M. Bogue, 
W. YV. Jacobs, Walter B. Mitchell, Rollin A. 
Keyes and William Moseback ; while the following 
persons have been Secretaries : E. Raymond Bless, 
R. 8. Critchell, George Driggs, Henry M. Bacon 
and W. H. Hubbard. The list of Directors con- 
tains the names of many of Chicago’s most emi- 
nent and progressive citizens. Tenure of office 
seems to be the rule, as the 112 places have been 
held by 53 men. 

As the club increased in numbers, it became 
apparent that new quarters must be sought, and 
it was determined that it should have a home of 
its own. Several committees reported plans that 
were rejected, but that presented by one, consist- 
ing of Messrs. G. F. Bissell, Rollin A. Keyes and 
R. 8. Critchell, was finally adopted, and the out- 
come is the present fine club-house. This plan 
contemplated a building which should contain a 
room large enough for the club-meetings, a ban- 
quet-hall, dining-rooms of ampfe capacity, sleep- 
ing-rooms and the necessary rooms for service. 

The location selected was at first criticised be- 
cause of its heing out of the centre of the busi- 
ness district, but time has shown the wisdom of 
the choice. The progress of business to the south 
and west has made this a central point, and the 
location of the Board of Trade within a block has 
led to the erection of palatial office-buildings, and 
more are contemplated in the immediate vicinity. 
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The building is half-way between the river and 
Twelfth Street, and also midway between the 
lake on the east and the river to the west. 

The charter of the club making no provision 


for the capital necessary to build a elub-house, an | 
| rooms with those devoted to the ladies’ use on 


Auxiliary Association was formed, with a cash cap- 


ital of $180,000, for which stock was issued and | 
/are admitted by card, or they may accompany 


sold to members only. Bonds to the extent of 
$80,000, bearing six per cent. interest, were after- 
ward issued. : 
The club having acquired the. lease of the lot 
at the corner of Jackson Street and Fourth Ave- 
nue, 75x100 feet in area, for ninety-nine years, 


the erection of a club-house was commenced in | 
| parties are occasionally given, for which the supe- 


1884. Since that time, 25 feet more on Jackson 
Street have been purchased, and an addition to the 
building made. The result is one of the handsom- 
est club-houses in the country, and the building 
is an ornament to the city, and a credit to the 
club and the architect, Mr. W. L. B. Jenney. It 


is of the fourteenth-century Florentine Renais- | 
sance, modified to comply with modern require- | 


ments. The building is 100x100 fect in area, 


and is constructed of brick, trimmed with Bed- | 
It is five stories | 
high, being 100 feet to the eaves and 140 to the | 


ford stone and red sandstone. 


top of the tower. The interior is trimmed with 
hard wood, and the walls are appropriately and 
tastefully decorated. 


building. An electrical plant furnishes light, gas 
being on hand as a reserve. There are two pas- 
senger and one freight elevator in the building, 

The basement is devoted to the working de- 
partment. Here are the boilers, engines, dyna- 
mos and pumps; the store-rooms, fuel-rooms and 
scullery; the great ice-chest and the wine-cellar. 

The main entrance is on Jackson Street. A 
broad flight of steps leads up to a small vestibule, 
which opens directly into the large and handsome 
reception-room for members, which occupies half 
the floor-space. This is a light and lofty apart- 
ment, divided by the line of supporting pillars 
into two parts. It is ornamented with a large 
and handsome open fire-place, over which are 
the words of Rufus Choate, *‘ Welcome, all loyal 
hearts. We recognize no party which does not 
carry the flag, and which cannot keep step to the 
music of the Union.” 

A door to the right in the vestibule gives ac- 
cess to a small reception-room for strangers, which 
is thus separated from the main rooms. Opening 
off the main reception-room is a coat-room, the 
lavatory and the members’ barber-shop. 

A peculiar feature of this club-house is the ar- 
rangement for the entertainment of ladies. The 
Queen City Club of Cincinnati was the first to 
adopt this plan, and it is confined to very few of 


Steam-heat is used, and the | 
most approved system of ventilation, by means of | 
exhaust fans, assures pure air throughout the 
‘rooms, of which there are seventeen, almost con- 
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the club-houses in the country. A separate en- 
trance on Fourth Avenue, near the corner of the 
building, gives access to a reception-room, with 
which are connected a reading-room, retiring- 
rooms, etc. A separate elevator connects these 


the upper floors. The ladies of members’ families 


their husbands without being compelled to pass 
through the main rooms of the club. This isa. 
very popular feature of the club- house, ladies 
frequently availing themselves of the opportunity 
thus afforded them of having luncheon here, in- 
stead of patronizing the restaurants. Luncheon 


rior facilities afforded are especially adapted, 

On the second floor is situated the library and 
reading-room, This is a spacious chamber, sev- 
enty-five feet in length, with well-filled book- 
shelves and complete files of periodicals, The 
books were the gifts of members, and include 
many rare and valuable volumes, among which 
are those from the political library of the late 
iE. B. Washburne. Some excellent portraits adorn 
the walls, conspicuously those of the first two 
presidents of the club. Adjoining this, to the 
south, is the café, with a smaller lunch-room and 
the necessary serving-rooms. In the newer portion 
of the building is a spacious billiard-room, 100 
fect long, containing eight tables. 

The third floor is entirely given up to sleeping- 


tinually occupied. 

On the fourth floor are situated seven private 
dining-rooms, the ladies dining-room and six bed- 
rooms. One of the private dining-rooms, the 
** tower-room,” will seat comfortably forty per- 
sons, and in this beautiful room President Har- 
rison and other distinguished persons have been 
entertained. 

The entire front of the building on the main 
floor is devoted to the main dining-room. Tere 
400 persons may readily be seated, and here the 
banquets have been given. It may be further 
enlarged to accommodate an additional 200 by 
throwing open the connecting art-gallery, whose 
walls begin to testify to the growing appreciation 
of art in this city of practical pursuits and mate- 
rial interests. 

On the same floor are the spacious kitchens and 
pantries. The rear portion of the building is 
carried two stories higher than the front, and 
here are situated the servants’ quarters and the 
laundry. There are nearly a hundred persons on 
the pay-roll, and the yearly salaries amount to 
more than $30,000. The receipts from the res- 
taurant, etc., amount to more than $70,000 per 
annum. 

The club-house was opened, June 10th, 1536, 
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with a magnificent reception, at which more than | 


2,500 members and guests were present. The 
«* Annex” was dedicated with another brilliant 
reception, attended by fully 2,000 persons. Be- 


ing a ‘‘down-town” club, the Union League | 


does not pay as much attention to social as to 
political matters, but several most successful 
entertainments and receptions have been given. 
Secretary Blaine and Secretary Windom, the 
Illinois Senators and Representatives, and other 
dignitaries, have been banqueted, and distin- 
guished foreigners visiting Chicago have been 
received, and the club entertained and recom- 


bankers, suave millionaires, rising young lawyers, 
busy merchants—all find time from the rush of 
the city during the midday hours to meet here 
and enjoy a sociable lunch. 

Such an organization as this is of great benefit 
to the community and to the country. So long 
as it continues to avoid partisan action, and to 
desire ouly the public good, it deserves the confi- 
dence of all earnest citizens. A voice which 
might be unheard in its advocacy of some impor- 
tant measure is here often powerful in moving 
the masses, through the support it receives from 
organized action. The practical co-operation of 
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pensed by their occasional brilliant addresses. 
Lectures, musical parties and addresses are fre- 
quently given in the Winter season: 

President Harrison was tendered an informal 
reception on the occasion of his revent visit to 
Chicago, at the opening cf the Auditorium, and 
the rooms were graced by the presence of Mrs. 
Cleveland during the visit of President Cleveland 
in 1887. The greater part of the members being 
voung and middle-aged business mer, fewer are 
found within its walls during the evening hours 
than in the middle of the day, when from two to 
four hundred assemble here. Great judges, portly 


earnest energetic business and professional men 
will be needed in the near future to strengthen 
the laws, and enable society to resist the varied 
disintegrating forces brought against it. These 
are peculiarly American institutions, whose free- 
dom of speech and bold actions would not be tol- 
erated in many lands, and deserve as such to be 
cherished and maintained. There is fallow ground 
yet to be plowed, and it is to be hoped that the 
good work effected by the Union League Club in 


‘the various ways indicated above is but an ear- 


nest of future measures of reform to be adopted 
and furthered by its powerful assistance. 


A SPANISH CAVALIER. 
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‘“SHE WAS RECLINING IN A HAMMOCK, AND IDLY WATCHING THE WATER. 


A LADY, EMPLOYED AS 


HER COMPANION, SAT BESIDE HER, READING ALOUD.” 


A SPANISH CAVALIER. 


By FrRAnceEs B, CurRIrE. 


WHEN Roderick Cuthbert had been every- 
where, and had seen everything in which he 
felt the faintest interest, he resolved to go home 
and marry his ward. He was forty years old 
when he made this resolution, and the young 
lady in question was but twenty; yet he was san- 
guine concerning the success of his suit. Judith 
vas an amiable, obedient girl, and would be easily 
influenced. 

He had outlived his cnthusiasm some years be- 
fore our story opens, or he would have been de- 
lighted with the change that time had wrought 
in her. When he had left her, she had been a 
callow, uninteresting school-girl. Ic returned to 
{ind her a woman, whose beauty and amiability 
were greatly admired. He reflected that the task 
of winning this beautiful heiress would be more 
agreeable than he had anticipated. 

He was surprised at himself when ho expe- 
rienced a revulsion of feeling, and decided that 
he would not marry her. Judith would soon be 
of age, and would need a husband to manage her 
property ; and as there was nothing of the dog- 
in-the-manger characteristic in Cuthbert, he re- 
solved to find his ward a suitable husband. He 
happened to hear that Roberto Barrantes was in 
the country, and he invited the young Spaniard 
to visit him and his ward at the Ambre Hotel. 


There was a curious friendship between Cuth-' 


bert and Sefior Barrantes. Their dispositions 

were wholly dissimilar. Barrantes was an enthu- 

siast whose emotional nature was easily aroused. 
Vol. XXIX., No. 4—31. 


Cuthbert was dlasé, and a misanthrope. Bar- 
rantes was an artist of superior ability, and en- 
tered into his work with a headlong impetuosity 
which wearied the American. Cuthbert had no 
occupation. Barrantes was full of sentiment and 
generous impulses, while Cuthbert was never emo- 
tional. Barrantes was a rich man, who would one 
day inherit a title, and Cuthbert felt assured that 
he was no fortune-hunter. He was a handsome, 
dashing young fellow, such as most young ladies 
admire, and Cuthbert felt confident that Judith 
would like him. 

The Ambre Hotel was a picturesque structure, 
in a Georgia watering-place. It was close enough 
to the shore to command a view of an irregular 
coast, and far cnough inland to admit of its being 
surrounded by magnolia-trees. The place was 
redolent with perfume, and warm with rich color- 
ing. When Sefior Barrantes entered it, he felt 
as if he was back again in sunny Spain. 

When he approached the hotel for the first 
time, it was by a little circuitous path through 
the wood. Ile had preferred it to the highway, 
and throug. this preference he had seen Miss 
Judith Hilgard before his formal introduction. 
If he could have painted her as she looked on 
that soft Spring morning, his reputation as an 
artist would have lived forever. 

She was reclining in a hammock, and idly 
watching the water. She rested upon a scarlet 
wrap which fell over the sides of the hammock 
to the ground. Wer hair, as black as Cleopatra’s, 
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and confined only at her neck, mingled with and 
was almost as long as the scarlet drapery. She 
looked like an Eastern princess taking a siesta 
after a bath. 

A fady, employed as her companion, sat beside 
her reading aloud. Her name was Gertrude Mor- 
ris. She was twenty-four years old, but looked 
much younger than she was. Her girlish appear- 
ance was enhanced by the simplicity of her white 
dress, and by her rich hair. Gertrude was rather 
pale, and beside the brilliant brunette was like a 
colorless lily in the presence of a gorgeous passion- 
flower. 

Sefior Barrantes scarcely noticed her. 

There was a grand “hop” at the hotel that 
night, and Roberto Barrantes entered the ball- 
room with Miss Hilgard on his arm. Cuthbert 
obligingly left them alone, and engaged Miss 
Morris in conversation. If Sefior Barrantes had 
heard their conversation, he would have suspected 
that Cuthbert’s desertion was not wholly disinter- 
ested. There was nothing pronounced or striking 
in-Miss Morris’s appearance. She was pretty, as 
the average American girl is, without any sur- 
prising beauty. She was poor, her education had 
been somewhat superficial, she had few accom- 
plishments, and her family was obscure. No one 
knew much about her, excepting that she was 
respectable and clever ; and yet it was a veritable 
fact that Roderick Cuthbert, with all his world- 
liness, had decided not to marry the heiress be- 
cause he preferred her companion ! 

He had been surprised at his own change of 
purpose. He was more surprised to discover that 
he possessed some latent sentiment which Ger- 
trude Morris had aroused. He had not noticed 
her at first, but when his attention had once 
been directed to her she held it. Her wit, her 
repartee, her lack of toadyism were all so refresh- 
ing, that he longed to have her constantly with 
him to keep off his old mental lethargy. This 
girl had a temper of her own which was more 
delightful to him than Judith’s unvarying ami- 
ability. 

He had been confident of winning his ward’s 
consent to marry him, but, curiously for a man in 
his position, he was not at all certain of gaining 
the companion’s. Her moods were so variable, 
that he could never anticipate what she was go- 
ing to do or say. At the “hop” she at first 
refused to dance with him. 

“*T must not,” she said, her face full of mis- 
chief. ‘I must hover about my charge and drive 
away the wolves who are eager to carry her off !” 

She evidently understood Cuthbert’s intention 
of marrying off his ward and having no more 
responsibility concerning her. 

“Ts it always safe for you to meet these 
wolves ?” he asked, significantly. ‘* Remember, 
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it was not Red Riding-hood alone, but her grand- 
mother, who was devoured !” 

She laughed, and shrugged her shoulders. 

“Don’t compare me to that frightful old 
woman,” she said. ‘* Why, her face was so like 
the wolf’s, that when he put on her night-cap the 
resemblance was perfect !” 

Before she had finished her sentence he I:ad 
drawn her into the waltz. 

‘© You have inveigled me into this to prevent 
me from interrupting the /éte-d-téte between your 
ward and the Spanish cavalier,” she said, saucily. 
“*T suspect you of having match-making procliv- 
ities. You regard Miss Hilgard in the light of a 
daughter, and are ambitious to have a future 
marquis for a son-in-law.” 

**T aspire even higher than that. 
make you his mother-in-law !” 

She broke away from him suddenly. 

“Tam not going to dance,” she said, ‘nor to 
help you marry Miss Hilgard to a Spaniard. I 
have no right to criticise your choice, but I 
would rather see her dead than married to one 
of his race.” 

Meanwhile Sefior Barrantes had been cultivat- 
ing the acquaintance of the heiress. She con- 
versed with him in her sweet though indolent 
fashion, while they watched the dancers. They 
had noticed Cuthbert and Gertrude in the dance. 

‘© Miss Morris waltzes uncommonly well,” Miss 
Hilgard commented. ‘See how perfectly cool 
she looks among those hot dancers—like a natural 
lily in a group of crumpled artificial flowers.” 

*¢ And will you waltz? The music is tempt- 
ing.” 

*“Oh, no,” she answered, with that indeserib- 
able gentleness which took all the sting out of 
her ‘utterances; ‘‘I never dance in Summer. 
There are few who can survive a waltz as does 
Gertrude—all cool, apparently, with only a little 
additional color to show that she has exercised.” 

He found a cool place on the piazza, where 
they sat and watched the dancers through an 
open window. A moment later some one ad- 
dressed him in his own language. The voice was 
so familiar that he turned quickly, expecting to 
meet the face of a friend. Cuthbert and Miss 
Morris had joined them, and the girl had spoken. 
As he scanned her face the Spaniard was con- 
vineed that he had never seen her before that day. 
But her voice! Where had he heard it? Its 
accents sounded as familiar as a melody learned 
in childhood. 

** So you speak my language,” he said, offering 
his chair, and regarding her with sudden interest. 
‘You cannot imagine how delightful it sounds 
to me in this babel of voices. The confusion of 
sounds here makes the English language almost 
incomprehensible to me.” 


I hope to 
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**I did not know that you could converse in 
Spanish, Gertrude,” Miss Hilgard remarked. 
“<You have been with me three years without 
ventilating this accomplishment. Where did you 
acquire it ?” 5 

Miss Morris had suddenly grown very pale. 

““T once possessed a ‘castle in Spain,’” she 
said, evasively. ‘‘ While I inhabited it I learned 
the Spanish language.” 

* * * * * * 

Mr. Cuthbert’s match-making progressed indif- 
ferently, and Gertrude Morris was to blame for 
it. Sefior Barrantes could not keep her out of 
his mind. Her voice haunted him. Where had 
he heard it—or one exactly like it? He watched 
the girl with increasing interest. Had she ever 
crossed his path before, and was there any hidden 
meaning in her assertion that she had once lived 
in a ‘castle in Spain’? It was obvious that she 
avoided him, and that she had a disposition to 
keep Miss Hilgard out of his sight. Her conduct 
finally attracted Cuthbert’s attention, and he com- 
mented upon it. 

“‘ Miss Morris has an unreasonable distrust of 
your countrymen,” he said to Sefior Barrantes. 
“She doubtless has read some fictitious literature 
in which a Spanish desperado has figured. She 
probably thinks you are armed to the teeth, and 
carry a stiletto down the back of your neck. Some 
girls have singular prejudices, but Judith Hil- 
gard appears to be entirely free from them. She 
has a firm belief in the proverbial Spanish honor 
and chivalry.” 

In spite of her dislike for his race, the Span- 
jiard’s interest in Miss Morris increased. He had 
at first disapproved of her. She appeared to him 
frivolous and cold. Later, he discovered that 
nearly all who came to pay court to the beautiful 
heiress ended by devoting their attention to the 
“companion.” The latter was versatile, and 
piqued men by her indifference ; yet they liked 
her. She understood them so well, and was 
at once so careless, so pretty, so nearly insolent 
and yet so well-bred, that they began to study her 
and forget the good-tempered Judith. The girl’s 
object did not appear to be to attract attention to 
herself so much as to divert it from Miss Hil- 
gard. She believed that Judith would marry a 
man unworthy of her rather than give herself the 
trouble of refusing him. 

Gertrude Morris was conspicuously faulty, yet 
Barrantes was compelled to admit that she had 
some excellent characteristics. When a friend of 
Miss Hilgard’s sickened and died, Judith shrank 
. from approaching her; but Gertrude sustained 
the sufferer in her death-struggles. The girl was 
as tender as a mother and as steady-nerved as a 
surgeon. 

She was in one of her most captious moods one 
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morning when Sefior Barrantes met her on the 
beach. 

« What ! she exclaimed ; “are yon out sketch- 
ing so early? I thought you Spaniards always 
arose at noon after your café au lait.” 

““We Spaniards are not all lazy. Americans 
are not the only toil-loving people, so you must 
not think you have a monopoly of arduous labor.” 

“I suppose we Americans are money-loving 
rather than labor-loving,” she said, lightly. « But 
do all Spaniards call sketching ‘ arduous labor’ ?” 

‘*Sketching is a mere drop in the ocean of an 
artist’s life,” he said, now really irritated. ‘* An 
artist’s life is no joke, sefiorita.” 

“‘T know that,” she responded, her voice so 
sympathetic that his temper was soothed. ‘* Miss 
Hilgard once determined to devote her life to art, 
and began and ended her career by painting a 
pair of jars. Such a time as she had putting on 
the paints and rubbing them off again ! The vases 
were completed in seventeer weeks.” 

He made a gesture of impatience, which she 
secretly enjoyed. The spirit of mischief had 
possession of her. 

“Do you ever paint jars, or plaques, or any- 
thing ?” he asked, at length. “I suppose you 
do, since all young ladies amuse themselves in 
that way.” 

‘Then I must be an old lady, for I do nothing 
of the sort.” 

«IT see I have been guilty of a blunder,” he 
said, in Spanish. ‘‘ You speak my language so 
much better than I do yours, that you ought to 
indulge me by conversing with me always in 
Spanish.” 

They stopped then to watch the water. The 
sea was in a state of tumultuous fury. The girl 
who had been all smiles and dimples a moment 
before stood looking at the spectacle with eyes 
dark and humid, and an expression of terror on 
her face. 

“Do you love the sea?” he asked, without 
looking at her. 

“Love the sea !” she repeated, her voice trem- 
bling with passion ; ‘‘I hate it! I force myself 
to look at it—I am compelled to hear it con- 
stantly—but I wish my eyes were blind to the 
sight, and my ears deaf to the sound !” 

He turned to her quickly, a sudden remem- 
brance flashing upon him. 

“Ah,” he said, impulsively, “‘I know you at 
last! I heard your voice in Barcelona. You fell 
from the pier, one night seven years ago, just 
before the late steamer arrived. When you were 
drawn from the sea your hair fell over your face 
so that I could not see you. But I heard your 
voice. Great Heavens! how could I ever for- 
get it ?” 

She was trembling violently. 
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‘“‘And I did not know you!” she said, her 
voice vibrating with intense feeling. ‘There 
were two fell into the Mediterranean—a gentle- 
man and J. You saved my life, but when you 
went back into that awful sea, he was dead.” 

He made no reply, and she continued, her 


voice broken now 
with deep emotion : 

«‘That night was so 
dark and terrible, that 
I have never alluded 
to it in all these years. 
T have shrank from thinking of 
it—yet it has haunted me day 
and night. I appear so care- 
less—but I can never be rid of 
it. How strange it is that we should meet 
again, and I not know you !” 

**T am sorry to have pained you by re- 
calling such an unhappy event,” he said. 
“¢ Believe me, I will never transgress in 
this way again.” 

‘‘T am glad you spoke. Iam glad that I can 
look in your face and thank you for giving me 
back my life.” 

* * 


if 


* * * 


When Mr. Cuthbert proposed marriage to Miss 
Morris she promptly refused him. She could not 


marry one for whom she had no affection. He 
left her with deeper regret than he had believed 
himself capable of feeling. 

She was on the balcony on the evening before 
Sefior Barrantes’s departure. It was a perfect 
night, starlight, and silent excepting that some 


‘‘ THEN HE KISSED HER LIPS ONCE MORE BEFORE SHE FELL. HE 
DARED NOT LOOK TO SEE WHAT HER FATE HAD BEEN, BUT 
A CHEER FROM BELOW REASSURED HIM.” 


distant musicians played Gounod’s inimitable 
Flower-song. She was radiantly beautiful in the . 
half-light, verifying the poet’s assertion that 
‘*night shows stars and women in a better light.” 
When Sefior Barrantes joined her, something in 
his face made her resolve to escape him; buat 
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when she would have gone he understood her in- 
tention and thwarted it. 

‘“*You are too late,” he said. 
heard.” 

«The music has ceased,” she said ; “ the night 
grows chilly, Let us return to the parlor,” 

He placed her wrap about her shoulders. 

‘«This will keep you warm,” he said, ‘* and the 
music is beginning again.” 

‘‘Lardi si fa, addio,” she sang, proyokingly. 
‘*What could be a stronger hint than for those 
men to play ‘ The hour is late, adien * ?” 

«This is my last opportunity of seeing you 
alone before I go,” he persisted, ‘‘and I must 
seize it. I must ask you to be my wife.” 

She stopped and listened, 

**T have spoken abruptly because you avoid me, 
‘and have several times prevented me from speak- 
ing. You have a thousand evasions at your com- 
mand ; but ‘to-night I must compel you to listen. 
I know that under your cloak of carelessness is a 


*°T must be 


woman’s warm heart, and J appeal to it, I love 
you, Gertrude.” 
“But I cannot marry you,” she said. Unlike 


her suitor, she was apparently not agitated. Per- 
haps she was accustomed to scenes like this. ** We 
are not suited-to each other, and Ido not like 
your countrymen. You want a confiding woman, 
and I am incredulous. You want a loving woman, 
and I am cold.” 

** You appear cold, indeed, when you can rea- 
son so dispassionately,” he answered. ‘ But I 
have watched you, and I believe your coldness is 
assumed. Do not confront me with these tricks 
of mannerism. Be your true self to-night. Your 
nature is as earnest, as tender, as passionate as 
that of any daughter of Spain. Tell me if you 
love me.” 

“Tf I had known you 
have answered differently. 
trusted the man I loved with my soul. 
cannot trust a Spaniard.” 

«© Why not ?” 

“‘T am afraid of your countrymen, and I be- 
lieve they make bad husbands. IT ought to know, 
for I was once married to a Spaniard !” 

He started away from her, too shocked, too 
ustonished to speak. She stood nervously clasp- 
ing and unclasping her hands. 

“ My father disliked my choice. He consid- 
ered the Spaniards treacherous, unreliable people. 
I would not listen to him. When [ was betrothed, 
he turned me out-of-doors. He was a cold, hard 


eight vears ago, I might 
Then I could have 
Now I 


man, and TI was hungering for affection. I was 
sixteen, impetuons, trustful and loving. I would 


have died for the man I loved. I married him in 
the face of all opposition, and he took me to Bar- 
celona. When we had been married six months 
he was drowned.” 


«¢There is nothing in all this to prejudice you 
against my suit,’’ Sefior Barrantes said. ‘* You 
are free, a widow, and I love you.” 

The tears ran over her face. 

*‘T trusted im. I gave up father, home, coun- 
try—everything to go with him, and he distrusted 
me! Heaven forgive me for telling of his sin— 
but he intentionally fell from the Barcelona pier, 
and he purposely dragged me with him !” 

She could not speak for a time, but when she 
regained her self-control she told him more. Her 
husband had been jealous. Stung by the injus- 
tice of his accusations, she had been too proud to 
make any defense. He had mistaken her silence 
for an admission that his accusations were true, 
and he had determined to end her existence and 
his own. When they were on the Barcelona pier, 
he plunged into the sea, and dragged his young 
wife with him. The rest of her story Barrantes 
knew. He had saved her life, while her husband 
was drowned, 

She had returned to America as soon as possi- 
ble, and had taken her maiden name. She had’ 
wished to forget the brief, black history of her 
married life, 

“You were little more than a child when you 
made this mistake,” Sefior Barrantes said. *‘* Do 
you not see the difference between then and now ? 
If you loved me, I would be your maturer choice. 
Your woman’s heart could not deceive you ? Do 
you think all Spaniards are alike ? Do I look 
like a coward and a murderer ?” 

He put his arms about her, trembling with ex- 
citement as he did so, and for an instant she 
made no resistance. 

** Be a girl once more,” he urged, his handsome 
face close to hers and his breath coming quickly. 
“Resurrect your old faith in the goodness of 
men. Believe in meas Ido in you. Be my wife, 
and let me prove to you how tender and true a 
Spaniard can be.” 

She staggered to her feet and released herself. 

““No, no, no!” she exclaimed. ‘I cannot— 
I dare not yield. Por siempre adios!” (Good- 
by for ever). 

* * * * ™ 

He could not rest that night. Ile sat in his 
room thinking of what had passed between him 
and the woman he loved. That .she was a widow 
—that girlish -looking creature—seemed incred- 
ible. A widow for seyen years, and the widow 
of a man who had died in trying to take her life ! 

A little while before daylight he cast himself 
down on a lounge, dressed as he was, and fell into 
troubled sleep. THe was awakened by some ex- 
citement in the corridor. Some one ran past his 
door and shrieked, ‘* Fire !” 

He rushed into the hall, where he was nearly 
blinded by smoke. On the stairs a crowd of men 
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and women fiercely struggled to reach the open 
air. The Spaniard had but one thought in his 
mind. He knew that Gertrude’s room was on 
the third floor, in a wing of the house where the 
fire had originated. lad she escaped? He saw 
Cuthbert and Miss Hilgard struggling in the mass 
of human beings whose frenzy momentarily in- 
creased their danger, but Gertrude Morris was 
not there. 

He dashed up the stairs leading to the south 
wing. The fire would have driven back any but 
the most daring of men. Many voices warned 
him that he was rushing to his death. He was 
deaf to the warning. Ie fought with fire and 
smoke until he reached her room. She lay upon 
the bed, alive, but stupefied with the death-laden 
atmosphere. Ile wrapped the bedeclothing about 
her, and then bore her out into the corridor. This 
time he was driven back by the flames that rushed 
up the stair-way. There was but one possible means 
of escape. 

He climbed out upon a bay-window, still with 
her helpless weight in his arms. “The crowd be- 
low cheered and shouted to him to let her fall 
and they would catch her. 

But he held her fast. 

“© A ladder—a ladder !” he cried. 

But alas! for the safety of human lives, none 
long enough to reach him could be found. They 
stretched a strong blanket below, again begging 
him to drop her. Even then he noticed that 
Cuthbert was one of those who held it. The 
flames behind Barrantes made it impossible for 
him to keep his position many seconds longer. 
He thanked God that the woman in his arms was 
insensible to her danger. Then he kissed her 
lips once before she fell. 

*‘Adios !” he said. ‘* Por siempre adios !” 

He dared not look to see what her fate had 
been, but a cheer from below reassured him. 

Then the blanket was held up again. 

« Jump,” they said, ‘‘and we will save you!” 

* a * % se 

Three years later, Sefor Barrantes and his 
youthful - looking wife were spending a quiet 
evening in their home in Barcelona. Their lovely 
two-year-old daughter slept peacefully in the 
mother’s arms. 

“Do you know that it is three years to-night 
since you said you would not trust me ?” the 
Spaniard asked. 

“*T cannot well forget it,” she said. ‘ When I 
heard that you had saved my life again, at the 
risk of your own, and that vou had broken your 
ankle when you leaped from that bay-window, I 
could not rest before I saw you. Oh, Roberto, 
did you think me bold and unwomanly when I 
told you that the life you had saved for the 
second time was yours to do with as you chose ? 


I had always loved you, and I could not résist 
the promptings of my heart any longer.” 

He bent and kissed her. 

“T can never tell you how womanly and sweet 
you appeared to me when you came to me with 
your confession. Before you spoke, I knew by 
your face that love had conquered prejudice.” 

‘Judith was scandalized by our unseemly 
haste in getting married,” she continued, blithely. 
“‘T heard from her te-day. She is going to marry 
Mr. Cuthbert in the Spring, if her ¢rosseau is fin- 
ished in time. They are not such hasty folk as 
we are, Roberto.” 

“And not so happy either,” he added. 


THE UMBRELLA. 


THE umbrella may lay claim to a pedigree of 
the highest antiquity, it having, amongst East- 
ern nations and the classic ones of Greece and 
Italy, held almost from time immemorial a most 
important position in State functions. In China 
the umbrella was in constant use fully two cent- 
uries before the Christian era; but anterior to 
this, representations of it may be found upon the 
ancient slabs of Nineveh, and the frescoes. of 
Thebes and Memphis. Upon Etruscan vases— 
preceding by some centuries the Roman period— 
umbrellas distinctly figured are to be met with, 
but always, as on Grecian vases and engraved 
gems, in connection with the attributes of maj- 
esty. Bacchus was especially favored in this 
respect, and in the processions in honor of this 
deity the umbrella always formed an important 
feature. Aristophanes mentions the white um- 
brellas and baskets, which signified joy and pomp, 
as being intenaed to recall to men the acts of 
Ceres and Proserpine, and as such they were con- 
stantly borne by virgins at all religious ceremo- 
nials. The same writer, when describing the 
desire of Prometheus to shield himself from 
the glance of Jove, causes him urgently to 
command a slave to hold an umbrella over his 
head, so that the god might not perceive him 
in passing by. 

In the Roman. period the umbrella, according 
to Pliny, came into general use on rainy days, 
when the velarium could not be used ; but it still 
formed a leading part of State ceremonials, for 
Heliogabalus—when he, in his insane love of dis- 
play, attired himself as a woman, and caused 
himself to be carried by female slaves on a litter 
through the streets of Rome—had borne over his 
head a magnificent golden umbrella covered with 
diamonds, whilst two smaller ones were carried on 
either side. Amongst the matrons of Rome, so 
prevalent was the use of the umbreila, that dames . 
of the highest degree would have considered their 
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establishments incomplete had they not included a 
due complement, of umbrella-bearers ; and it was 
the custom for these ladies to be attended when 
abroad by two slaves, one of whom bore a fan, and 
the other an elegant linen parasol stretched upon 
light sticks, and mounted upon a long handle, 
which enabled the bearer, at the slightest sign 
from his mistress, to direct it in any position 
agreeable to her. In form, these classic um- 
brellas strongly resembled those now in constant 
use in Japan, and, like them, they were fitted 
with long handles, to which, in some cases it 
would appear, a movable adjustment was at- 


DIOGENES’ SHELTER. 


tached, which permitted the bearer with facility 
to direct the shadow in the requisite position. 
The name of the umbrella appears to have 
been taken from the Italian word ombrello—‘‘a 
little shade.” We have it thus rendered in Bai- 


ASSYRIAN CHARIOT-UMBRELLA. 


ley’s English Dictionary, 1736: ‘*Umbella, a 
little shadow ; also an umbrella, a bongrace ; also 
a screen which women wear over their heads to 
shadow them.” In a dictionary published a 
few years subsequently to Bailey’s the following 
derivation is met with: ‘*Umbrello, a sort of 
wooden frame covered with cloth, put over a win- 
dow to keep out the sun; also a screen carried 
over the head to defend from sun and rain.” 
Though deriving its name from a Latin source, 
the introduction of the umbrella into Europe was 
originally from the East ; and, before passing to 


its use in the 
Middle Ages, it 
will be interest- 
ing to note 
some particulars 
of the very im- 
portant position 
it holds in all 
royal and court- 
ly Eastern cere- 
monial. For 
ages, amongst 
Oriental poten- 
tates, the um- 
brella has been 
a most import- 
ant factor of 
their royal state, 
typifying, as it 
13 supposed to 
do, the almighty 
power of the 
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sovereign. Char- 
din, in his 
“‘ Voyages,” re- 
lates how, in 
early Persian 
bass-reliefs, the 
Kings of Persia, 
long anterior to 
Alexander, are 
frequently rep- 
resented in the 
act of mounting 
on horseback, 
surrounded by 
lovely female 
slaves, the duty 
of one of them 
being that of 
holding an um- 
brella over the 
monarch’s 
head; thia 
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service being intended not only to protect the 
sovereign from the powerful rays of the sun, but 
also to demonstrate his absolute right of life and 
death over his prisoners and subjects. In India, 
as in Persia, the parasol has invariably been used 
as an attribute of royalty, and is upon all occa- 
sions of ceremony borne over their rulers. ‘These 
Eastern parasols or umbrellas were and are, as 
a rule, composed of the richest materials, fre- 
quently being literally covered with incrustations 
of precious stones, pearls, spangles, and gold and 
silver filigree. 

So fully are these umbrellas recognized as being 
the insignia of royalty, that when the Prince of 
Wales visited India, it was, we are told, found 
necessary for him to be placed beneath a golden 
umbrella on an elephant, in order that the people 
might identify his princely person. Amongst 
the numerous presents brought from India by the 
Prince of Wales, were no fewer than twenty State 
umbrellas. Of these may be specially noted one 
sent by the Queen of Lucknow, which was coy- 
ered with blue satin woven with gold, and liter- 
ally covered with seed-pearls. Other very notice- 
able examples were the State umbrella of Indore, 
simulating, in form, that of a mushroom, and 
those which were covered with the plumage of 
the rarest tropical birds. All these State um- 
brellas were furnished with long handles of gold, 
silyer or ivory, more or less richly enameled or 
damascened, and the censideration of them forms 
an interesting link in the history of the regal 
sunshade. 

Occasionally, from old engravings, we may 
gather some idea of the variations of form which 
the umbrella was subjected to in divers countries. 
In a print representing the procession of the 
Great Mogul, the capacious umbrella borne over 
his head is provided with a deep curtain or 
fringe, which not only must have added to its 
beauty, but also considerably to its merits as a 
shelter from the powerful rays of an Eastern sun. 
In another engraving a similar fringe is shown 
bordering the square-shaped, two-handled um- 
brella which is being carried over the head of a 
princess of the Mogul Empire, who, contrary to 
. the recognized ideas one forms of the privacy en- 
forced upon these Eastern dames of high degree, 
appears to be walking in familiar and friendly 
contact with her dependents. 

Fixed umbrellas of considerable size, and fitted 
with deep falling curtains, were an important 


feature of the two-wheeled sedans formerly used | 


by Japanese ladies of quality. These remarkable- 
looking conveyances were propelled from behind 
by an attendant, who bore. passing over his shoul- 
ders, a long bamboo handle, the ends of which, 
held in either hand, enabled him, no doubt, with 
but slight fatigue to accomplish his duty, 


In Sierra Leone the regal umbrella was of a 
decidedly conical form, and was fitted with a 
handle that permitted it, similarly to those al- 
Iuded to as of classic origin, to be held obliquely 
over the King’s head. 

The importance attached to the use of the 
umbrella in Eastern countries, and the degrees of 
rank recognized by their number, may be gath- 
ered from the fact that amongst the long roll of 
titles borne by the rulers of Ava and Pegu, was 
that of “The Lord of the Twenty-four Umbrel- 
las”; and we are told in Uzanne’s monograph 
that the King of Dahomey holds his court in a 
barn lined with twenty-four umbrellas, the outer 
ones of which are white, but the central ones, 
marking the spot occupied by His Majesty, are of 
the gaudiest ones imaginable, such as orange, 
blue, scarlet and purple. 

The Kings of Burmah were invariably in the 
habit of addressing their brother-potentates as 
«The Great U mbrella-be: aring Chiefs of the East- 
ern Countries,” and the omission of this courtesy 
would, no doubt, as implying inferiority of rank, 
have been considered a cause of mortal offense. 
Some of King Theebaw’s golden umbrellas have 
been brought to this country, and figure in col- 
lections. 

In the Land of the Sun the umbrella has long 
played an important part in the domestic life of 
its people, and its use does not by any means ap- 
pear to have been there so exclusively the prerog- 
ative of royalty as in other Eastern countries. It 
is stated to have been known, at least, for two 
centuries prior to the Christian era, and a pretty 
legend ascribes its invention to the wife of the 
celebrated carpenter Lou Pan, who conceived the 
idea of making one, and whilst so engaged thus 
addressed her husband: ‘* You very cleverly con- 
struct houses for men, but it is impossible to 
render the shelter afforded by them movable, 
whilst the object I have in my hand may be borne 
for thousands of miles.” Se non é vero. é ben 
trovato, Certain it is that the little portable 
shelter has proved an inestimable boon to all who 
haye become familiar with its use; and who, it 
may be asked, is not so in this year of grace 
1890 ? In all parts we have umbrellas and para- 
sols galore, from the dainty lace Jonfection, almost 
too fragile and transparent to fulfill the purpose 
for which it is destined, to the substantial ging- 
ham, familiar to us as the prerogative of the genus 
Gamp, or of those elderly females who, despite the 
denunciations of the stern representatives of the 
law, are still occasionally to be met with dispens- 
ing Pomona’s precious gifts from beneath its 
sheltering wgis. 

It is, perhaps. a little strange that, notwith- 
standing the extreme antiquity of the umbrella, 
und the important position it has held, apart even 
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from the interest attached to it as the now almost 
inseparable companion of our outdoor life, so 
little literary attention has been directed to it. 
It would appear as though it had either escaped, 
or been deemed beneath, the notice of writers 
upon costume ; for, with the exception of one or 
two treatises of this subject in periodical publica- 
tions, and Uzanne’s monograph, the allusions to 
the subject in books treating of costume are of 
the most meagre description. 

In Planché’s otherwise admirable and exhaust- 
ive dictionary, the umbrella is totally overlooked ; 
and though, in one instance, Planché gives an 
illustration of the form of it as borne in the pro- 
eession of the Doge of Venice in 1591, it is with- 
out any descriptive reference, and the word 
“*Umbrere, umbril (ombre, French),” only ap- 
pears armorially in connection with the peak or 
shade worn on the front of the head - piece. 
Planché’s omission is remarkable, since he by no 
means confines himself to English costume ; and, 
quite apart from classic use, the umbrella held in 
the Middle Ages an important position in Spain 
and Italy, and, though at rather a later date, was 
an equal favorite in France. At this early period 
the use of the umbrella was, however, still recog- 
nized as a privilege belonging to the upper classes, 
and it was principally in request for religious cer- 
emonies or State processions, and like, later on, 
the dais, specially reserved for kings, nobles and 
the clergy. The Doge’s umbrella has been already 
alluded to; this was in use as early as the year 
1176, and it would appear that, until the special 
permit granted by Pope Adrian IIT. to Venetian 
nobles to carry the umbrella in processions, it was 
the sole prerogative of the chief member of the 
State. 

The size as well as the weight of these early 
umbrellas appears to have been considerable, 
many of them being large enough to cover three 
or four people. These were, however, of course, 
borne by attendants, and the smaller ones, far 
from having obtained the excellence and almost 
feather-weight of their modern descendants, were 
so cumbrous that they were said to tire the hand 
more than they relieved the head. Italian earv- 
Viere were in the habit of carrying leather um- 
brellas on horseback, holding them in the hand. 
but relieving the weight by resting the handle on 
the hip. 

The Italian omdre/lo, or Spanish quitasol, found 
its way, it is said, into France with the fan, and 
other objects favored by Catherine de Medicis ; 
and though at first, as in the former countries, 
supposed to appertain only to the higher ranks of 
the community, the parasol gradually became pop- 
ular with all classes. An example of the style of 
those used by royalty, said to have belonged to 
Tlenry IV., was for many years preserved in the 


old Hotel de Sully. It was a magnificent parasol 
of large proportions, covered with blue silk pow- 
dered with elongated fleur-de-lis worked in real 
gold. 

In the seventeenth century parasols appear to 
have been used by women in England, as well as 
in France, for Ben Jonson mentioned them in a 
play acted in the year 1616; and Dryden, send- 
ing some doves to his mistress, in 1670, wished 
that their wings might, as parasols do, shelter her 
forever. 

Many years, however, elapsed before the petits 
bourgeois of either country were conceded the 
general use of the parasol, or parapluie, for we 
find that in 1769 a company was formed in Paris 


| to lend out parasols to persons crossing the Pont 


Neuf. Bureaux were to be placed at either end 
of the bridge, and the borrower was to relinquish 
the loan after crossing to the further side. There 
is no evidence to say if the company was a suc- 
cess, or if it rapidly collapsed before the more 
general advent of the bourgeois parasol, which 
about this time was also becoming popular with 
the women of England, since we have Swift in 
1760 remarking that : 


*' The tucked-up sempstress walks with hasty stride, 
Whilst streams run down her oiled umbrella side.” 


The value of the parasol had by this time be- 
come so apparent, that makers of them directed 
the most assiduous attention to the improvement 
of their proportions, and shapes were invented 
which might with advantage be resuscitated by 
our modern manufacturer, some being so conve- 
nient, that their dimensions might be reduced at 
will sufticiently to allow of their being carried in 
the pocket, whilst others folded back triangularly 
and became of the thickness and bulk of a hat, 
carried under the arm. So far, however, in En- 
gland, the fashion of carrying a parasol or um- 
brella would appear to have been restricted to 
females. This is proved by the quotution already 
given from Dryden; and Gay, in his ‘‘ Art of 
Walking the Streets of London,” published in 
1712, also calls attention to that fact, when he 
states that 


‘Good housewives all the Winter’s rage despise, 
Defended by the riding-hood’s disguise ; 
Or underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shade, 
Safe through the wet in clanking pattens tread.” 


With the year 1756, or very close upon that 
date, a new era dawned for the English umbrella. 
A doctor of the name of Jonas Hanway, having 
imported a small and conyenient-sized one from 
Paris, persistently made use of it in the streets of 
London, and, after thirty years, had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his sensible action was no 
longer deemed a sign of effeminacy, but a prudent 
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i 
PROOESSION OF STATE UMBRELLAS AT THE CHINESE EMPEROR’S MARRIAGE. 


custom which others gladly availed themselves of 
the opportunity of following. Hanway’s um- 
brella was probably of oiled cloth or gingham, 
silk being at that time too costly for general use. 
It is strange to reflect how very considerably 
Jonas Hanway was in advance of the opinion of 
the days in which he lived, for not only did he 
successfully break down the barrier that existed 
in the way of the general use of the umbrella, but 
he, in his own person, fulfilled the hygienic prin- 
ciple now generally recognized, of wearing flannel 
underclothing, all his garments being lined with 
that material. 

The Church of Rome uses the 
umbrella as a canopy of honor. It 
figures in her sacred rites, and in 
Spanish America, when the Viati- 
cum or Blessed Sacrament is borne 
to the sick, the priest rides on 
horseback bearing an umbrella. 
The royal honor is thus paid to the 
King of Kings. 

In the days of its restricted em- 
ployment the umbrella sufficiently 
indicated the status of its possessor. 
Has it, in its more widely extended 
use, lost its suggestion of char- 
acter ? I think not, nor did the 
celebrated Count d’Orsay, who de- 
clared that, failing the best car- 
riage, he would have the best um- 
brella. ‘‘ Tot homines, quot um- 
bracula.” The subject is worth a 
moment’s thought, for ‘‘if the 


BURMESE STATE UMBRELLA 
(CLOTH OF GOLD). 


proper study of mankind is man,” and man is 
known by his umbrella, its investigation is an 
imperative duty. Hitherto you may, oblivious 
of your solemn responsibilities, have passed un- 
heeded the unwritten book presented to your 
gaze, a book which he who runs may read ; but 
bear with me for a minute longer, as I slip into 
the lantern a few typical slides, and, if you ere 
the reader I take you for, you will do so no longer. 

Look at that elegant construction with its deli- 
cate paragon frame ; the covering of choice silk 
confined by a band of the same material, and not 
of the elastic trumpery which gives 
in the wear, becoming too large for 
a single turn whilst insufficiently 
long to encircle the umbrella twice ! 
Look at the polished Malacca cane, 
its chased silver mounting inscribed 
with name and address—as plain as 
plain can be, but as good as pos- 
sible—and tell me if that could be 
carried by any one but a gentle- 
man! If it were not sacrilege to 
parody the immortal bard one 
might paraphrase the injunction of 
Polonius, and give as our advice ; 


‘** Costly thy : brolly’ as thy purse can 
buy, ; 
But not expressed in fancy.” 


The “ gingham ” i 
sterling and homely # the heart of 
its worthy owner. Then there is 
the worm silk umbrella which has 


strong and 
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THE UMBRELLA. 


seen better days. The frame, originally good, has 
worked a bit loose, and has been wrung out of 
shape, whilst the cuts at the folds of the cover 
have been painfully concealed by bands of ribbon. 
You may set down its bearer as a needy worker— 
some thrifty spinster, who keeps about her a few 
memories of the old home, when things were 
so very different, and who now shelters herself 
under the tried friend as she sallies out to earn a 
scanty wage. God help you, poor thing! may 
the young man who so often eyes you at the 
corner find you a new resting-place, and may the 
faithful servant be re-covered. The umbrella of 
the married man, as such, has no typical charac- 
teristic, if we except a tendency to rasberry-jam 
and treacle on the knob in certain well-defined 
specimens. The gradations are infinite, ranging 
from the elaborate excellence of the jeunesse dorée 
parachute to the hermaphrodite object which 
serves by turns as shelter and support, and which 
(always reputable if its owner retains any self- 
respect) has no place at the upper table, or, more 
correctly, stand, of its kith and kin. 

Yes, there certainly are umbrellas which, un- 
able to claim a place in the aristocracy of their 
race, are yet eminently respectable. And amongst 
these I would rank the weapon of the habitual 
play-goer. It is not an object of beauty, but how 
serviceable! A mixture of silk and cotton— 
“union ” I think they call it—for your patron of 
the drama is a refined and educated person with 
higher claims to gentility than to own the vulgar 
alpaca article. During how many hours of pa- 
tient standing has it sheltered him as he awaited 
the rush when the doors were opened, and, hastily 
furled, how manfully did it battle in the surging 
crowd ! The old cut-and-thrust sword was a joke 
to it. And when the auditorium was gained, and 
it rested betwixt the knees of its still panting pro- 
prietor, how heartily did its worn, brazen ferrule 
urge the rising of the tardy curtain or greet the 
appearance of the favorite ‘star !” 

The umbrellas of the doctor and the parson 
command respect, if not admiration. True, they 
are still carried when their pristine elegance has 
departed, and when, sooth to say, they are the 
worse for wear, besides which, they are more care- 
lessly rolled than pleases a fastidious eye. But do 
not these very facts betray a devotion to duty 
which leaves little leisure for a consideration of 
appearances, and indicate the haste with which a 
summons to the bed of the sick or dying has been 
answered ? 

Certain classes are less easily indicated. There 
is the bearer of the frayed cover, unsewn here 
and there from the ribs, and confined by a band 
as easy-fitting as the cestus of Venus. The jag- 
ged edge of brass through which a splintered end 
of wood projects can scarce be dignified by the 


name of nozzle. The characteristics are clearly 
those of neglect and of the bearer’s carelessness of 
the opinion of surrounding humanity. But the 
causes of this indifference may lie far apart, and 
point either to a natural slovenliness or the ab- 
sorbing preoccupation of the student or politician. 
The proprietors of such fanciful gewgaws as fold- 
ing umbrellas, umbrella walking-sticks, pocket- 
umbrellas, and the like, are few and far between. 
They are either inventors seeking gratuitous ad- 
vertisement for the offspring of their brains, or 
creatures who, without their wits, and with a 
superfluity of vanity, angle for a cheap notoriety 
in the exhibition of an eccentric appendage. And 
so we pass down by an easy transition from one 
form and quality to another, until we reach the 
tattered and dingy rags which, hanging from a 
few bent wires, make a poor attempt to shelter 
the ill-clad form of shivering humanity, forced te 
brave the downpour in the sloppy streets, and 
pass on to the dust-heap, where rest the almost 
irrecognizable débris of the old servant, whore 
time has come, and whose unregarded age is in 
corners thrown. 

But one must not moralize, on pain of being 
tedious, and talking of morality brings me to 
another point. Mrs. Caudle, in one of those lect- 
ures which she delivered for marital edification, 
is recorded to have observed, ‘‘ He return an um- 
brella !—as if any one ever did return an um- 
brella !” And the cynical remark has been echoed 
ad nauseam. Whence arose the laxity of con- 
science in matters concerning this harmless arti- 
cle I have vainly endeavored to discover. What 
is the hidden potency of ill that lurks within the 
combination of silk and steel? Does it possess 
some occult power of which, like hypnotism, we 
are as yet in profound ignorance, but which is 
one day to be revealed ? Will some hierophant 
of the future furnish us with an exorcism which 
will enable our umbrellas to dwell at peace within 
our stands ? Who can say ? 

The depravity is an existing fact, and the fa- 
miliar friend who would regard with horror the 
appropriation of your purse will annex your um- 
brella without scruple. This you know as well as 
I, and act on your knowledge when you hang up 
your own umbrella under your overcoat at the 
club, instead of trusting it to the rack, or when 
you hand to your departing guest the nursery 
gingham instead of adventuring your ‘‘ own par- 
ticular.” The casuistry with which the ungodly 
are wont on this point to salve their conscience is 
lamentable. For instance, I know of a man—I 
say ‘‘of” advisedly, for so immoral a person shall 
never be a friend of mine—who argues, as I am 
told, in this fashion: ‘‘As the average of people 
pay no more than a certain price for an umbrella, 
and I buy one annually at that price, I acquire a 
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right to any umbrella for which I may exchange 
my own.” Horrible, isn’t it? But he has the 
courage of his abominable convictions, and acts 
down to them unblushingly. Other instances 
could be readily cited, were not the failings of 
our fellow-creatures an ugly subject upon which 
to descant, and so I leave it; but, before I close 
this paper, I propose that you shall put my views 
to the test, by a piece of practical analysis. I 
have said that a man is known by his umbrella, 
and it is perhaps only fair that I should give the 
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reader the opportunity of divining my own char- 
acter. So I propose to give you the portrait of 
the shelter which habitually accompanies me. 
“Here, Mary, run into the hall and bring my 
umbrella from the stand, that I may describe it 
accurately from nature. What! gone!! It’s 


that rascal who called just this moment for a 
subscription to the Bargemen’s Benevolent Co- 
operative Mission.” Excuse me, reader—no more 
till I recover my property. 
‘Stop thief !’ 


I must pursue the 
abductor. 


AN AUDIENCE OF ONE. 


OncE, during a long vacation, Tom Robertson 
and Henry Byron, the inimitable author-actors, 
were in London together, and mournfully wonder- 
ing what was to happen next. There was a room 
in the Gallery of Illustration “to let.” Now 
Byron and Robertson had written and played an 
entertainment with ‘‘ varying success” (always 
varying). It was so constructed that while By- 
ron ‘was on the stage in the first part Robertson 
was money -taker, and during Robertson’s per- 
formance, and prior to their appearance in a 
duologue which wound up the bill of fare, Byron 
took his place in the pay-box, a proceeding he 
stated ‘to be wholly unnecessary, for reasons 
quite obvious.” 

Robertson’s idea was to take this room and es- 
tablish their entertainment as a permanent thing. 
Byron gave his assent with a sickly smile of doubt, 
and, after much worry and trouble, an arrange- 
ment was made that they could hire the room, 
a kind friend paying the first week’s rent in ad- 
vance, and helping with the printing and with 
all the expenses incurred. When the eventful 
opening night arrived ‘‘they hadn’t a farthing 
in the world.” 

The performance was advertised to commence 
at eight o’clock, an announcement received with 
much apathy on the part of the public, for at 
ten minutes to the time advertised not a soul 
had been seen. At last a gentleman tendered a 
sovereign for a front seat. ‘‘ Are there any seats 
left 2” inquired the patron. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” replied 
Robertson, ‘both right and left—I will bring 
you the change in a minute, sir.” The gentle- 
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man entered, stared around and sat down. The 
hall was empty! Byron had been peeping 
through the curtains, anxious and nervous, and 
when he saw the apparition in the stalls he sent 
for Robertson, who had changed the sovereign 
—returned eighteen shillings, less the price of 
the seat—and brought Byron some stout to nerve 
him for his task. : 

Byron—** Where are the criti¢s ?” 

Robertson —‘ Oh, they’re always late.” 

Byron (dubiously) —** Oh !” 

Robertson —* Better commence 
over.” 

Byron—** Tom, I think this is going to be a 
failure.” 


Robertson retired to the pay-box. 
The pianist having finished the overture, the 


curtain rang up. Byron entered, dressed in the 
evening dress which he had to share with Robert- 
son, and began to explain, ‘‘ The Origin of Man,” 
looking fixedly at the wretched individual in the 
front seats. 

“In the beginning there was only one man ”— 
here Byron paused. 

“Yes,” said the “front seat,” ‘‘and I’m that 
fool,” and then hurrying out to Robertson, de- 
manded his money back, saying he had come to 
see ‘The Chinese.” Robertson assured the in- 
furiated one that Byron was a Chinaman, but to 
no purpose, and finally had to return one shilling 
and eightpence, having spent fourpence of the 
two shillings in stout for Byron, remarking that 
‘‘they only charged fourpence on such occa- 
sions.” 
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THE INVENTOR AND HIS MASTERPIECE. 


mm yorCck FROM THE PAST. 
THE PHONOGRAPH’S STORY. 


By ARTHUR V. AnpoTT. 

On a Summer day in the year 2890 a 
party of some half-dozen men, armed with 
curious implements, might have been seen 
wending their way up the side of a rocky 
eminence. When the summit was attained, there 
spread before their eves so beautiful a panorama 
that all involuntarily stopped to gaze on the scene, 
as well as to recover from the exertion required by 
the steepness of the ascent. On the west there 
stretched a wide line of gleaming water, sparkling 
under the rays of the afternoon sun, that, as the 


FIG. 1.— THE ORIGINAL PHONOGRAPH. 
Vol. XXIX., No. 4—382. 


hemes O EctSeor, 


eye turned southward, gradually expanded, until 
it extended to the horizon, and with ever-deepen- 
ing blue indicated a mighty river losing itself in 
the infinite azure of the ocean. Beyond the silver 
of the river was a range of low hills, whose purple 
shadows gave to the imagination abundant oppor- 


| tunity to picture the possilMities of the world be- 


hind them. To the eastward, 
almost at the feet of the ex- 
ploring party, ran a second, 
though much narrower, 
stream, that to the southward 
debouched into the spacious 
harbor, and on the north 
seemed to have its birth in 
the western river, showing to 
fi the strangers that they were 
es . on an island. Still further to 
‘a the east, an intermittent 
streak of whiteness, over a 
yellow sand-bank, told of 
a breakers, and the ocean. 
Turning from the placid 
landscape the eyes of the 
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explorers were startled to perceive that all around 
lay the evidences of a mighty ruin. From the 
bed of the eastern river close beside them rose 
three lofty and massive arches, in white granite, 
the ample proportions of which seemed a defiance 
against destruction. Yet, along the bank, on 
either side, were strewn in heterogeneous confu- 
sion, and covered with vines and moss, the blocks 
of stone that were at once recognized as formerly 
composing the companion arches that united the 
shores. Passing from the immediate foreground, 
as far as the eye could reach the signs of destruc- 
tion continued. Here a lofty column rose into 
the air, with elaborate pedestal and intricate 
carving, but half-way up the column was broken, 
and the cornice lay, damp and green, beside the 
base. Yonder was a crumbling wall tottering 
on its foundation; with paneless windows, that 
seemed mournful and sad, like the eyes of the 
blind ; while beyond, the whole plain of the island 
was dotted with mounds marking the graves of 
the departed buildings. Not asound broke the 
stillness, save now and then the chink of a falling 
brick or stone, that, yielding to the unequal strife 
with time, found a last resting-place on one of the 
universal heaps of rubbish. Nota bird winged its 
flight over the ruin, and even the wind breathed 
low, as if unwilling to disturb the repose that was 
covered with the dust and silence of the centuries. 
For some moments, awed by the solemnity of 
the scene, the explorers stood silently gazing at 
the picture of desolation. They were men of com- 
manding appearance, with broad, high foreheads, 
clear, intelligent eyes, who, as they stood and 
looked, rebuilt in imagination the ruin, and 
endowed it with all the glories of the past. At 
last one of the party, who, from his long white 
beard and venerable aspect, appeared to be the 
leader, broke the silence, and speaking to his 
companions in the Maori tongue said: ‘* Behold 
the former vastness of Western civilization ! Well, 
indeed, are we repaid for the trials and the perils 
of our voyage from the antipodes by being permit- 
ted to gaze on the only surviving relics of what 
a thousand years ago was the greatest race on 
earth. If I read the ancient print aright, we are 
near the spot of our search; for all that I 
could learn from the old and half-destroyed map 
and manuscript, near the end of the great High 
Bridge, on Manhattan Island, there existed buried 
curiosities of much yalue to science. There 
indeed is all that remains of that beautifnl struct- 
ure, and here must we begin our investigations.” 
So saying, he pointed to a large rectangular pile 
of rubbish that appeared to have been the site of 
an important building, both from its size and from 
the richness of the carving on the blocks of stone 
scattered about. The little party at once dispersed 
themselves, some procecding to examine the 
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ground and surroundings minutely, while others 
commenced to remove the dédris around the spot 
that probably had been the entrance. For some 
time the work proceeded in silence; the pile of 
removed masonry about the ancient door grew 
larger, till the old portal was disclosed. The 
leader, standing apart from the excavating group, 
regarded the scene with the apparent apathy of a 
man lost in thought, until asudden shout aroused 
his attention and called him hurriedly to the spot. 
Beneath the stair-way to the door there existed a 
kind of chamber that seemingly had been pre- 
vented from becoming filled with refuse by acci- 
dentally being covered with a slab that had fallen 
from some part of the building. The bottom of 
the cavity disclosed was carefully paved with a 
single large stone set in pitch, in the centre of 
which was a cover that had formerly been supplied 
with an iron ring. ‘his ring was entirely rusted 
away, but the tools of the explorers soon succeeded 
in raising the cover, disclosing a stone stair-way 
leading downward into the darkness. Lighis 
were soon supplied from the stores of the party, 
and all descended to find themselves in a small 
chamber about ten feet below the level of the 
ground. ‘The cayity was built in the most solid 
manner, being hollowed out of the rock, and 
thickly coyered with pitch so as to be perfectly 
water-proof. In one side was discovered an arch- 
way carefully sealed with a single block, so large 
that it required the united efforts of the entire 
party to remove it. Passing through the opening, 
the explorers found themselves in a similar, 
though much larger, vault. Near the rear of the 
room there was a kind of stone table or altar, on 
which was placed a highly polished wooden box 
surmounted by some curious machinary, that glit- 
tered in the torch-light of the intruders. In front 
of the apparatus was a large cone of brass, having 
the open end pointed toward the door, while the 
smaller orifice was fastened to the strange instru- 
ment. For some time the party regarded the 
vault and its contents in silence, till at last the 
leader stepped forward and began to examine the 

strange machine. Whether some concealed spring 
was touched, or whether the opening of the room 
was planned to set in motion some hidden force, 
was neyer discovered, but suddenly the wheels of 
the curious apparatus began to revolye, and the 
explorers were terrified to hear issuing from the 
brass cone a clear, resonant Voice, apparently that 
of a man of middle age, that addressed them as fol- 
lows: ‘* Fearing even avery mild repetition of the 
recent earthquake that has already laid in waste 
our beautiful city would be sufficient to complete 
the destruction, and leave nothing but ruins to 
transmit to the future the history of the achieve- 
ments of America, it has been determined to 
build a subterranean receptacle as securely as pos- 
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sible, in which should be placed one of our most 
wonderful inventions, so arranged that if discov- 
ered in other ages it should be able to recount to 
future nations, to whom we seem but as the mists 
of the past, some of the glories of America in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. To this end 
a site near the Gate-house of the new Aqueduct, 
close by the terminus of our beautiful High 
Bridge, has been selected, and this chamber con- 
structed with the greatest durability. And when, 
in unknown ages to come, the stone seal of the 
arch be removed and the eyes of man again behold 
the vault and its contents, listen to The Voice 
from the Past, for the history once recited may 
not be repeated.” 

The Voice ceased, and save for the whir of 
wheels, the stillness of the vault was indeed the 
silence of the tomb, for the explorers, petrified 
with astonishment, were motionless as statues. A 
moment or two more and a different Voice, 
deeper and more resonant than the first, came 
from the cone, filling the chamber with its clear, 
full tone. 

“*T am the Phonograph,” it said. ‘I was first 
invented, in 1878, by Mr. Edison, the Wizard of 
Menlo Park. If you will open the small drawer 
in the wooden box on which I stand, you will find 
some pictures that will aid you to comprehend 
me.” 

The Voice stopped; mechanically the leader, 
moving forward, opened a compartment in the 
base of the instrument, and taking out three 
sheets of an ancient substance known as paper, 
placed them in the torch-light where all could see 
them. Again the clear notes rang from the cone : 
“It was well known in the nineteenth century 
that sound consisted of a series of waves traversing 
the air. A stone thrown into a quiet pool causes 
» set of circling rings to spread to the uttermost 
shores, so a vibrating body like a piano-string 
throws the mobile air into waves, that have only to 
fall on the sensitive tympanum of the ear to be rec- 
ognized as music. To Mr. Edison occurred the 
possibility of making the sound-waves write their 
autograph, and to this end he constructed the 
apparatus shown in Fig. 1, consisting of a heavy 
base-plate carrying two standards. On the top of 
the standards extended a shaft, supplied with a 
fine screw-thread, so arranged as to give longitu- 
dinal motion to a drum set in the centre. Over 
the middle of the drum a substantial arm sup- 
ported a conical mouth-piece, under which, and 
just over the drum, was placed a flexible plate 
supplied on its under side with a sharp point. If 
any soft material was placed on the drum and the 
handle turned, the point traced a fine spiral line, 
the depth of which depended on the position of 
the engraving-point. If the flexible diaphragm 
was subjected to a series of sound-waves, it would 
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be thrown into a state of vibration corresponding 
to them, and the line traced underneath would be 
a hilly one, the rises and depressions of which would 
exactly match the waves producing the motion of 
the plate. By covering the drum of the instru- 
ment with a sheet of tin-foil, and speaking or 
singing to the instrument, a complete autographie 
record of the sound could be thus obtained, that 
could be removed and inspected by the micro- 
scope. No sooner had Mr. Edison obtained the 
trace on the tin-foil than the thought presented 
itself of running the machine over the record a 
second time, in hopes that the engraving-point 
would follow the original mark, and causing the 
diaphragm to vibrate, reproduce andibly the 
original sound. To conceive the idea was immedi- 
ately to put it into effect. ‘The foil was replaced, 
the vibrating-diaphragm adjusted ; with breath- 
less expectancy the crank was turned, and for the 
first time I raised my voice and spoke to the 
world, faithfully repeating the words Mr. Edison 
had spoken to me, and announcing another 
triumph of his genius. 

“The news of my birth was spread far and 
wide ; the newspapers, speaking of a discovery 
that paralleled that of the telephone, predicted 
my wide-spread appearance. I was put on exhi- 
bition, and crowds of the curious came to see me. 
Soon, however, the astonishment ceased; my 
voice was found to be very harsh and squeaky, the 
tin-foil giving a disagreeable metallic quality, 
while by turning the handle at a different speed 
from that used at the original engraving, all man- 
ner of tricks could be played with the reproduc- 
tion. For instance, a high soprano solo would be 
repeated as a deep base by a slow rotation of the 
drum. My various members were not delicate 
enough, and in order to make me repeat loud 
enough to be at all audible, it was necessary to 
scream at me in so loud a tone as to be very dis- 
agreeable. So, after a short though brilliant 
career, I gradually fell into obscurity. Mr. Edi- 
son also neglected me; and, busied with electrical 
inventions, he put me away till a more convenient 
season. 

** During this period of quiescence another in- 
ventor, Mr. Tainter, working along similar lines, 
produced a talking-machine embodying the same 
general principles. This machine was named the 
graphophone, the construction and operation of it 
being illustrated in Figs. 4and 5. The grapho- 
phone consists of a substantial frame, mounted on 
a table, resembling that of a sewing-machine, in 
that it is supplied with a treadle forming the 
motive power of the machine. The frame carrics 
a bar, along which, by a combination of gears scen 
at the left of Fig. 4, a little carriage is caused to 
slide. Underneath the carriage isa contrivance for 
holding a cylinder of wax an inch and a quarter 
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in diameter 
and six inches 
long. This wax 
cylinder takes 
the place of the 
foil, and is a 
yast improve- 
ment ; for by its 
adoption the in- 
strument re- 
turns all the 
modulations of 
the voice in the 
most perfect 
manner. With 
the old tin-foil 
another objec- 
tion was experi- 
enced in at- 
tempting suc- 
cessive repro- 
ductions from 
the tearing of 
the foil by the 
point, and the 
consequent 
spoiling of the 
record. With 
the wax, how- 
ever, there is 
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very little dan- 
ger even of 
wearing out the 
fine sound-lines. 
The wheel at 
the left of the 
instrument 
gives to the cyl- 
inder a rapid 
rotation, while 
by a concealed 
screw in the 
overhead bar 
the recording 
and reproduc- 
ing mechanism 
is slowly moved 
longitudinally. 
The recording- 
apparatus is 
made of a thin 
vibrating -plate, 
supplied with a 
sharp point ad- 
justed to cut a 
fine groove in 
the wax. The 
motion of the 
carriage is such 
that the point 
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engraves 160 lines in an inch of the cylinder. 
The reproducing -mechanism is a similar dia- 
phragm, having a smooth point to follow, with- 
out injury, the original engraving. To this is 


attached a rub- 
ber tube sup- 
plied with two 
vulcanite tips 
that are placed 
in the ears of 
the listener. 
A sensitive 
governor pro- 
vides that the 
machine may 
always be 
driven ata 
perfectly con- 
stant speed, so 
that the pitch 
of the sound 
may never 
wary. 
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FIG. 3.— ENLARGED VIEW OF TOP OF NEW MACHINE. 


FIG. 4.— THE GRAPHOPHONE. 


‘‘ Notwithstanding his seeming neglect, Mr. 
Edison had not forgotten me, and in the latter part 
of 1887 he resurrected me from his archives, and 
commenced a series of experiments that in about 


two years re- 
sulted in giv- 
ing me my 
present im- 
proved form. 
In my perfect- 
ed state, such 
as has been 
placed on this 
pedestal, and 
such as you 
will see in 
Figs. 2, 3 and 
8, I consist of 
a very highly 
finished ma- 
hogany box 
not quite a foot 
wide and less 
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than two feet long. his box serves as a con- 
venient base on which I rest, and gives protection 
to the electric motor by which my machinery is 
actuated. On the top of this wooden base rests 
the solid bed-plate that forms my foundation. 
The plate at either end has two supports carrying 
a polished brass cylinder on which is placed the 
wax for receiving the ‘phonogram,’ as my rec- 
ord is called. 
cated to the wax by means of a little pulley on the 
left, driven by a belt from a most ingenious elec- 
tric motor hidden in the wooden base. The cur- 
rent for driving the motor comes from a battery 
placed just behind me, while at the extreme left 
may be seen the switch that at a touch is used to 
stop and start me, and the governor to keep me 
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Steady rotary motion is communi-- 
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proved form, the same diaphragm is used both 
for receiving and reproducing, the change being 
effected while substituting the tubes for the speak- 
ing-cone, by slightly rotating the diaphragm a lit- 
tle, so as to remove the sharp edge of the sapphire 
point from the wax. ‘Jf preferred, I can be 
mounted in a manner similar to the graphophone, 
and operated by a treadle. When I am only to be 
used by one person the hearing-tubes placed in 
the ears are found to be the most convenient, 
because then what I say is entirely confidential, 
but, as you perceive, my voice is abundantly loud 
to be heard by a large roomful, for, by placing 
on my diaphragm a resonant cone (Fig. 8), the 
sounds are so intensified as to be plainly heard. 
You will also see that I am a marvel of exquisite 
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FIG 5.—TIN-FOIL OF THE ORIGINAL PHONOGRAPH, AND WAX CYLINDERS OF THE NEW PHONOGRAPH 
AND GRAPHOPHONE. 


running with the utmost nicety of speed. The 
recording and reproducing mechanism is carried 
on a strong, substantial bar placed behind the 
revolving - cylinder, which receives longitudinal 
motion from a very fine screw-thread cut on the 
same shaft that carries the wax ; so at any time, 
without stopping me, you can stop or start the 
diaphragm on any part of the cylinder holding 
the record that may be desired. - By touching a 
little spring at the right of. the base I can be 
made to repeat some forty or fifty words; an 
extremely convenient attachment when I am used 
for transcribing from dictation. The diaphragm 
with which I am supplied is made of a very thin 
plate of glass, armed with a sapphire point, pol- 
ished to perfection. In my latest and most im- 


mechanical workmanship. All the parts of which 
I am composed are not only well finished to the 
eye, but the joints are firm and rigid, the bearings 
run as smoothly as silk, and the lead screw with a 
hundred threads to the inch feels like a piece of 
velvet. 

“‘In Fig. 5 you may see a representation of the 
old tin-foil sheet of the ancient phonograph, 
together with the short though large wax cylinder 
of the perfected machine, and the longer but 
more slender wax of the graphophone, while on 
the right of the illustration stands the pasteboard 
case in which the wax cylinder is to be stored from 
all harm, like the parchment end papyrus rolls of 
Biblical times, and in which it may even be trans- 
ported by mail. The cylinders as shown have a 
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capacity of nearly a thousand words, which is am- 
ple for more than all ordinary communications. 

“In Fig. 6 there is a microphotograph of a por- 
tion of a wax cylinder after the record has been 
made. This particular cylinder contained a solo 
played on the saxophone. The spiral grooves cut 
in the wax are clearly visible, while the deep exca- 
vations of the sapphire point under the powerful 
sound-waves make parts of the cylinder look like 
a plowed field. By the microscope the work done 
by the recording-needle may be appreciated, and 
the mind -is filled with wonder at the delicacy of 
the remarkable mechanism so sensitive as to 
respond to the beats of the sound-waves, so accu- 
rate as to perfectly record them, and so suscepti- 
ble as again to be able to repeat unchanged the 
original sound. When any record has ceas2d to 
have value, the same cylinder may be used over 
again by placing it on the revolving-shaft, and by 
means of a little knife set behind the carriage-bar 
the old record may be shaved off and a fresh sur- 
face exposed. 

** As soon as I appeared in my present form my 
popularity at once revived. Business and _ pro- 
fessional men found in me an ever-ready listener, 
who was always at their side, whether in the office 
or at home, early or late, ready at the touch of a 
spring to receive and store up their slightest word. 
I never became tired, did not fall ill, nor like the 
stenographer of the nineteenth century did I ask 
for holidays, or go out to lunch just at the par- 
ticular time that my master wanted to dictate to 
me. I was very discreet also. 
word of the many secrets confided to my care, for 
my wax cylinders were carefully kept in a safe to 
which the curious could not obtain access. Schools 
and teachers of language found in me an invalu- 
able aid. To acquire the proper accent of a for- 
cign language is a matter of long education of 
both car and tongue. A master of any language 
could dictate to me cylinder after cylinder of the 
choicest literature of his tongue. 
sent to his various pupils, to whom I would re- 

t, over and over again, the rounded sentences 
with all of the most delicate shades of accent, 
until by continued practice the learner became 
perfect. As an enunciator, I soon came into 
wide-spread public favor. I was placed in the cars 
of the railways, and in the various stations, and 
called out the succeeding stopping-places and the 
destinations of the trains in so clear and resonant 
a voice, and with such a plain and distinct artic- 
ulation, that the ancient institution of the brake- 
man, whose chief function seemed to be that of 
mystifying passengers, at once lost his usefulness, 
and disappeared from railway management. On 
the parlor-table and at the side of the invalid I 
became a constant object. I conld talk with the 
voice of an absent friend, or read a selection from 


I never lisped a- 


These could be . 
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a favorite author. I could sing or play any part 
on any instrument, could repeat a solo from the 
latest prima-donna, or could give a symphony as 
rendered by a full orchestra. I could address 
myself to a single individual without disturbing 
others in the same room, or I could hold the 
attention of a large audience. Now let me give 
you a specimen.” 

The Voice ceased; for a moment there was 
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FIG. 6.— MICROPHOTOGRAPH OF WAX CYLINDER, SHOWING 
ENGRAVING OF SOUND-WAVES MADE BY THE MACHINE 
(RECORD OF A SAXOPHONE SOLO). 


again stillness in the chamber; then from the 
cone came the opening bars of a symphony, ren- 
dered by a full orchestra; the violins, the flutes, 
the horns, all were there, the peculiar quality of 
each instrument being returned with perfect fidel- 
ity; when suddenly a little snap, a slight crash 
on the floor as of something fragile breaking, and 
before the astonished observers lay the fragments 
of the wax cylinder, its sound forever silenced ; 
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and at the same instant the torches with a flare 
went out, leaving the explorers to extricate 
themselves from the inky darkness of the vault 
as best they might. 


TALLOW-CANDLES AND ART. 


PRINCE MAKONNEN, the Ambassador of Mene- 
lek, had never been out of Abyssinia until he 
made his recent journey into Italy. Before re- 
turning to Africa he made purchases of many ob- 
jects not to be found in Abyssinia, as, for in- 
stance, coffee-mills, table-spoons, forks and other 
domestic articles not to be mentioned. 

One day the prince gave an order for a great 
quantity of tallow-candles, and on the same day 


ordered many yards of cloth to be painted to | 


decorate the walls and tribune of an Ethiopian 
church. As he was soon to return to his own 
country, the prince ordered the candles to be 
ready in thirty days. Then, coming out of the 
candle-maker’s shop, he entered an artist’s studio 
and ordered the cloth to be painted and finished 
within the same period. He chose the subjects 
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and sizes of the figures, and gave the artist mod- 
els of Ethiopian art, that he might comply with 
the exigencies of his country’s style. ‘Italian 
art,” said this cousin of King Menelek, “is per- 
haps a most valuable thing, but we want our own 
method of painting. If you accept the commis- 
sion, you must make the paintings, as I wish, 
to suit the taste of the country they are intended 
for. You may paint Madonnas of Raffaelle, or 
Virgins of Andrea del Sarto, but they must be 
after an Ethiopian type.” Then, having given 
the details, he ordered them to be ready in a 
month! ‘*They promised to have ready for me 
several thousands of candles in thirty days, so I 
think that must be sufficient time to paint only a 
few hundred yards of cloth. Would you be sec- 
ond to a candle-maker ?” : 

The artist felt the weight of the argument, 
made his plans rapidly, and accepted the com- 
mission. Perhaps political considerations entered 
into the artist’s calculations ; and he probably 
thought that this way of marring Italian and 
Abyssinian art would further the political views 
of Signor Crispi. 
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A VOICE FROM THE PAST.— FIG. 7.— TYPE-WRITER WORKING AT DICTATION THROUGH PHONOGRAPH 
AND GRAPHOPHONE.— SEE PAGE 497, 
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FIG 8.— PHONOGRAPH DELIVERING A CONCERT TO A LARGE AUDIENCE. 


For many days the studio was the cause of | 


wonderment to the neighborhood, and especially 
to the artist’s fraternity. The studio was in the 
Via Margulta. Mysterious seclusion was pre- 
served. Only a few friends of the artist were 
admitted ; and when these men were seen emerg- 
ing from their privacy, their features bore un- 


mistakable traces of anxiety —a circumstance | 


which had the effect of deepening the mystery. 
At length the work was completed, and the mys- 
tery was revealed. 

Tiziano’s and Raffaelle’s figures are so mixed 
with saints of Ethiopian form and style as to 
symbolize the Italo-Abyssinian alliance. Saints 
ere all of white complexion, and those who are 
not saints are painted a chocolate-brown. Kings 
and worthy people are colored chocolate and 
cream, suggesting the idea of the beginning of 
beatification. The background of the picture is 


gold, a convenient arrangement for those hurried | 


artists. 

But there were some exceptions prescribed by 
Makonnen, as to the color for the faces. St. 
George, for instance, is all black. In the Ethi- 


opian mind his beatification was not sufficient to 
give him a fair complexion. St. George is dressed 
as a medieval crusader. In one part of the pict- 
ure he is piercing two white thieves with his 
lance, and in enother part he is to be seen cutting 
off the crowned head of a mischievous king, just 
as one would cut down awater-melon. This king 
has a decoration of the Golden Fleece, but no one 
knows why. In another part of the picture St. 
George is triumphantly riding along, dresced as 
Charles the Great. This has been Makonnen’s 
wish. . 

In another picture, Menelek (king of kings) is 
represented in triumph. His wife is leaving him 
and preparing to fly toward heaven. A saintly 
form precedes the queen, showing her the way. 
Not far distant is the Holy Virgin, speaking to a 
colored Abyssinian through an interpreter, a 
white soldier. What does the king mean, one 
naturally asks, by sending the queen off first ? 
It is not easy to answer the question. 

But the most important of all is the philosoph- 
ical-political - moral - religious- apocalyptical pict- 
ure, represevting the apotheosis of Menelek and 
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Umberto. In the top of the picture two angels 
ure separating the good ones going to paradise 
from the wicked going to hades. Margherita, 
Queen of Italy, is the first one among the good, 
and she is in a white ball-dress with a diadem 
of brilliants. Abyssinians think that she will fly 
to paradise in this toilet. 

King Umberto comes next ; after him the glo- 
rious Menelek in a splendid Ethiopian device, 
and then Signor Crispi, the most successful of 
all. Next to him is coming Makonnen, then 
some of Garibaldi’s generals, followed by illustri- 
ous Abyssinians, ete. 

And the wicked ? What likenesses those odd 
artists have painted among them ! 

Some believe they recognize the faces of mon- 
signori or other prominents at the Vatican. I 
cannot tell. I only know this wonderful work 
was accomplished in the time required to manu- 
facture the tallow-candles. 


SOME BY-GONE TALKERS. 


CONVERSATION is said to be a lost art, and to 
some extent this is true. Good talk presupposes 
leisure, both for preparation and enjoyment. The 
age of leisure is dead, and the art of conversation 
is dying. A Dr. Johnson writing only under 
pressure, and with somewhat unwilling hand, but 
pouring out in his talk the wealth of a well- 
stocked mind —virile in thought, forcible and 
luminous in argument—would be an almost im- 
possible figure for the literary world of the pres- 
ent to produce. What Dr. Johnson was in con- 
versation may be gathered from the pages of 
Poswell and Mme. d’Arblay. With a congen- 
iul companion, like Dr. Burney, he would sit 
up talking on a Winter’s evening until the fire 
was dead, and nothing remained of the candles 
but their wicks. 

The doctor was no monologist. We needed 
the stimulant of question and ubjection, and the 
spur of opposition, to bring out the best of his 
talk. The tendency to monologue has been the 
besetting sin of most great talkers. Carlyle, much 
as he railed against merc talk, did not escape this 
danger. Darwin has a characteristic anecdote of 
him in his ‘‘ Autobiography.” At a dinner-party 
where, besides Darwin, Babbage and Lyell, who 
both liked to talk, were present, Carlyle silenced 
them all, and held forth throughout the dinner 
on the advantages of silence. ‘* After dinner,” 
says Darwin, ‘‘ Babbage, in his grimmest manner, 
thanked Carlyle for his very interesting lecture 
on silence.” Macaulay, a priuce among talkers, 
suffered at times from the same inability to stop. 
Different accounts of Lis conversational style have 
been given. Some people found him ready to 
converse, willing to listen, as well as to speak, but 
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on many occasions his tendency was to monc- 
logue. But who could grumble at the copiou: - 
ness of his talk ? His mind was richly storec, 
filled with the literary wealth of both ancient and 
modern times; and every part of his mental pos- 
sessions was, by means of an extraordinarily re- 
tentive memory, easily accessible to their owner, 
and ready for production on the slightest sug- 
gestion or provocation. Greville describes his 
talk as ‘‘ inexhaustible, always amusing and in- 
structive, about everybody and everything.” 

At Holland House, one evening in 1841, Ma- 
caulay discoursed on the Fathers of the Church, 
giving the substance of a long sermon of St. 
Chrysostom, which he had read many months be- 
fore in India, on obscure points in history, on 
Milman’s “History of Christianity,” and on 
myths in general, until Lady Holland, wearied 
by the flow, sought to arrest it and to puzzle the 
speaker, by asking: ‘‘ Pray, Mr. Macaulay, what 
was the origin of a doll? When were dolls first 
mentioned in history ?”? Macaulay at once re- 
plied that the Roman children had dolls, and 
explained how they were offered to Venus, back- 
ing his explanation with a quotation from Per- 
sius. Later in the same year Macaulay was one 
of the party gathered at Bowood, Lord Lans- 
downe’s seat, and is recorded to have held forth 
in much the same encyclopedic fashion. Among 
the guests was Samuel Rogers, whose fame as « 
conyersationalist was great. But, as the Spanish 
proverb says, “Two great talkers will not travel 
far together.” While Macaulay remained, Rog- 
ers was overwhelmed. Lis small, weak voice was 
unable to make itself heard, so he grumbled and 
admired and waited until the inexhaustible essay- 
ist had gone, when he and the other inmates of 
the house revived, and enjoyed conversation on 
more equal terms. 

Rogers was renowned as a sayer of smart and 
pungent things. His polished sarcasm cut like 
Toledo blade. But the chief feature of his talk 
was its wealth of anecdote and reminiscence. 
Throughout a long life he knew everybody worth 
knowing, and there were few of the great names 
in the literary and social worlds of the latter part 
of the last century, and the earlier years of the 
present, about whom he had not some interesting 
recollections or story to tell. 

Buekle, the historian of Civilization, was an- 
other great talker, but he was sometimes hardly 
fair to those who would have conversed with him, 
had he but given them a chance. On one ocea- 
sion he held forth to Darwin without giving the 
latter an opportunity to put in more than a word 
here and there, and when Darwin moved away, 
Buckle turned to a friend and ealmly remarkcd : 
“Well, Mr. Darwin’s books are much better than 
his conversation.” 


THE CZAR AND THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Victor Cousin, the French philosopher, is re- 
ported, by a patient auditor, to have talked one 
day without stopping for four hours. Another 
great Frenchman of an earlier day—Diderot— 
was very eminent in conversation. Marmontel 
has described the free flow of his ideas in talk, 
the persuasiveness of his eloquence, and the fire 
of his enthusiasm. The enthusiasm sometimes 
bubbled over into something resembling frenzy, 
for the hero of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia” is said at 
times to have rounded his eloquent periods and 
clinched his arguments by dashing his night-cap 
violently against the wall. 

Burns, it has been said, was great in prose, 
greater in poetry, but greatest in conversation. 
Many witnesses have testified to the extraordinary 
nature of his conversational powers. Robertson, 
the Scotch historian, says that he ‘‘scarcely ever 
met any man whose conversation displayed greater 
vigor.” When he came late to an inn, it is said 
that even the servants would leave their beds to 
hear him talk. 

Sir Walter Scott was another able conversation- 
alist. The pleasant feature of his talk was his 
evident desire to get at whatever of good there 
might be in the person or book under discussion. 
He would point out the excellences rather than 
the defects, and of some dispraised poem or other 
work he would quote the best lines, or one good 
verse, so as to redeem the whole work from abso- 
lute censure. In this respect he has been con- 
trasted with Jeffrey, the great reviewer. The 
latter was keener to detect blunders or errors than 
to recognize whatever features of promise or of 
good performance a work might present. 

William Hazlitt, the fiery politician and vigor- 
ous essayist, was also a brilliant talker. The cen- 
tre of a circle of choice spirits who met at The 
Southampton, in Chancery Lane, he often held 
them in discourse until the dawn of day dispersed 
the whole nest of conversational night-birds. 

But the greatest of talkers was Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. For copiousness, for richness of illus- 
tration and diction, his conversation, or, rather, 
his monologue, was unrivaled. Mme. de Stiiel 
said of him: ‘‘ He is very great in monologue, but 
he has no idea of dialogue.” THis talk sometimes 
degenerated into preaching, but on the whole it 
exhibited qualities that have never since been 
equaled. arly in his career a London innkeeper 
is said to have offered him free quarters if he 
would only stay and talk. Just as his own ‘ An- 
cient Mariner ” held with his glittering eye the 
belated wedding-guest, so Coleridge led captive 
by his talk all who came within the charmed 
circle of his speech. He was probably heard at 
his best by those who had the privilege of visiting 
him during the years of his residence at High- 
gate. As he meandered along the garden-paths, 
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frequently crossing, in his undecided way, from 
one side to the other, as many years before the 
youthful Hazlitt had observed him do in the 
course of a Shropshire walk, he rolled forth a tide 
of talk, poetical, metaphysical, magnificently 
imaginative—a rich stream freighted with learn- 
ing and wisdom. ‘‘ He spoke,” says Carlyle, ‘as 
if preaching—you could have said preaching— 
earnestly, and almost hopelessly, the weightiest 
things.” 


THE CZAR AND THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


THE following is a narrative of an incident 
which occurred in St. Petersburg some years ago. 
The American lady concerned is the daughter of 
a prominent public benefactor, has for years been 
a social leader in Washington, is the wife of a 
leading Republican statesman, and would be rec- 
ognized instantly if her name might be men- 
tioned. The half-dozen initiates will remember 
the incident now published : 

A grand reception was in progress at the palace 
of a high Russian dignitary. Members of the 
cabinet, generals of the army, grand dukes, the 
nobility of the empire and the diplomatic corps 
were present. It was a notable affair. Four 
young ladies—three Russian and one American— 
had gathered into a little nook screened in palms, 
and were discussing in French the dowdy appear- 
ance of a high court lady. Some eavesdropper 
caught their remarks and bore them to the criti- 
cised lady. She, in turn, indignantly reported 
them to a noble duchess, who held the peculiar 
office of mistress of etiquette. She retired to a 
private room and had the four culprits summoned 
before her, They appeared, the Russian girls in 
fear and trembling, the American calm and self- 
possessed. 

‘Young ladies,” said she, ‘‘ you have been 
commenting discourteously upon the personal 
appearance of Lady You have committed 
a grave breach of etiquette, and it is my duty as 
court mistress of etiquette to punish you. Olga, 
your slipper !” 

The trembling Olga took off her slipper, and 
then very meekly received a sound punishment of 
the sort confined in America exclusively to the 
nursery. . 

‘Katia, it is your turn, Give me your slip- 
per !” said the inexorable duenna, as the weeping 
Olga arose from her castigation. Katia took her 
gruel with audible lamentations, and Tania fol- 
lowed the suffering Katia. 

All the while the American girl watched and 
waited. The indignities thrust upon her com- 
panions roused the Hail Columbia in her. Her 
eyes flashed and her little fists clinched with ex- 
citement. 
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“Tt is your turn now,” said the mistress of 
etiquette to the fair American. ‘ Your slipper, 
please.” 

Columbia's blood was up. There was fighting 
stock back of her for generations. She removed 
her slipper and drew near, but she held the slip- 
per by the toe. At proper range she swung the 
uiissile and struck the old lady in the mouth a 
fearful clip. Then she sailed in. Lace, feathers 
and furbelows flew. inger-nails fetched blood. 


VOMICA. 


impotent rage, showered maledictions in broken 
French, German and Russian upon her conqueror, 
and demanded that the most condign punishment 
be meted out to her. The matter soon was carried 
to the Czar, who made a pretense of punishing 
the young lady by issuing some order against her 
appearing at any ball for a certain period, but the 
Liberator was immensely tickled. He showered 
the most embarrassing presents upon the Amer- 
ican—beautiful slippers of every kind and deserip- 
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Gray hair and the St. Petersburg fashions of 1863 
filled the- air. 

The screams of the thoroughly frightened mis- 
tress of ,etiquette at once brought a crowd, and 
the door was battered down. The three Russian 
girls were screaming in their respective corners. 
The old lady was hors de combat, and a fiery-eyed 
goddess of liberty stood in the centre of the room 
waving a tuft of gray hair in one hand and a jew- 
eled hair-dagger, with which she had been trying 
to stab the Russian, in the other. 

The mistress of etiquette fairly screamed with 


tion, silver slippers and gold slippers—and finally 
wound up by sending her a hair-dagger, set with 
diamonds. 


NUX VOMICA. 

THIs most energetic poison is the product of a 
plant belonging to the family Loganiacee, named 
by Linneus Strychnos Nux vomica. It is a na- 
tive of the Indian Archipelago and Peninsula, as 
well as the southern part of the Bengal Pres- 
idency. It grows to a moderate-sized tree, with 
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a short, crooked trunk; branches irregular, cov- 
ered with smooth dark-gray bark ; wood white, 
intensely bitter. Leaves opposite, oval, pointed, 
3-5 nerved, varying in size. Flowers small in 
terminal corymbs, greenish-white. Fruit round, 
about the size of an orange, filled with a soft, 
white, gelatinous pulp, in which the seeds are 
immersed attached toa central placenta. Seeds 
round, or shield-like, depressed on one side, con-: 
vex on the other, about three-quarters inch broad 
and two lines thick, thickly covered with silky, 
ash-colored hairs. They have little smell, but an 
intensely bitter taste, which is due to the presence 
of two most energetic poisons, viz., strychnia and 
brucia, united with a peculiar acid known as 
strychnic acid. Besides these substances, the seeds 
eontain a yellow coloring matter, a concrete oil, 
gum, starch, bassorine, and a small quantity of 
wax. <A third base has also been detected and 
named ‘‘ igasuria.’” 

The action of Nu« vomica is a powerful excit- 
ant of the spinal system of nerves, poisonous, pro- 
ducing tetanic convulsions without affecting the 
brain. It is used in the form of a powder or other 
extract, is employed as a stimulant of the nervous 
system in cases of paralysis, ete. 

Strychnia is the crystalline alkaline prepared 
from the seeds, occurring when pure as white, 
brilliant, oblique octahedra ; or as elongated four- 
sided prisms, or even sometimes seen in a simple 
granular state. It is so intensely bitter that one 
part is perceptible in 60,000 parts of water. The 
strychnia as sold is seldom or never pure. It con- 
tains brucia and coloring matter, as well as lime 
and magnesia. 

Brucia resembles strychnia, although not so 
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powerful ; it crystallizes in transparent crystals, 
or in pearly scales. 


Nux vomica, but only in yery small doses. The 
first effects experienced from a dose are twitches 
in the muscles. In larger doses, tetanic spasms 
ensue, and a tendency to lockjaw. It is so power- 
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ful that Dr. Christison mentions that he has seen 
a dog killed in two minutes, when not more than 
the sixth part of a grain has been injected into 
the animal’s chest. It is also stated that as small 
a quantity as 1-1,000th part of a grain, diffused 
in the water in which a frog is immersed, will 
cause the animal to have tetanic convulsions. 


CHILDREN’S IDEAS ABOUT SKELETONS. 


Nor long since, in Cambridge, Mass., some 
teachers were talking about Longfellow’s ‘‘ Skele- 
ton in Armor” as a school exercise, when it was 
suggested that some of the children might not 
know what a skeleton is. One of the teachers 
put the question to her pupils, and among the 
written answers to it were the following: (1.) 
When anybody dies the flesh dries up to the bones 
and makes a skeleton. (2.) A skeleton is bones 
in the museum. (3.) When you die a doctor can 
make a skeleton of you. (4.) When you grow 
into a skeleton you are sent to Harvard College 


Strychnia is employed for the same purposes as | to practice on. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Lewis Carroui’s new juvenile treasure-trove, entitled 
‘ Svlvie and Bruno” (Macmillan & Co.), isa book rich in 
amazing conceits and droll speeches, illustrated with 
forty-six drawings by Harry Furniss, which the author 
justly pronounces ‘ wonderful.” If this work falls short 
of the sensational success of the sume author's ‘* Alice in 
Wonderland,” it is only because the latter was absolutely 
original, unique, unapproachable. In‘ Sylvie and Bruno,” 
Mr. Carroll has endeavored to strike out yet another new 
path, combining all sorts. of odd ideas, fragments of dia- 
logue, quotations, perversions and dreams, into an eccen- 
tric tale of two little children who fiutter back and forth 
between fairy-land aud the world of reality in a charmingly 
irresponsible fashion. All through the story there pops 
up, now and again, a kind of crazy Gardener, who chants 
‘‘in shrill, discordant tones” such stanzas as: 


“ He thought he saw an elephant 
That practiced on a fife: 
He looked again, and found it was 
A letter from his wife. 
“At length I realize,” he said, 
“The bitterness of life.” 


One of the queerest things about the book is a sermon- 
izing preface—evidently written on purpose to be skipped 
—in which the author seriously enjoins his young readers 
never to go to any entertainment where they would be 
afraid to die! ‘If the thought of sudden death,” he 
says, ‘acquires, for you, a special horror when imagined 
as happening in a theatre, then be very sure the theatre is 
harmful for you, however harmless it may be for others ; 
and that you are incurring a deadly peril in going. Be 
sure the safest rule is that we should not dare to déve in 
any scene in which we dare not dée.” 
the mad Gardener’s remarks have got themselves mixed up 
with Mr. Carroll's introduction. Here is a description of 
Suyday as spent by children of the last generation, 
quoted verbatim from accounts furnished by two of the 
victims : 

“When, as a child, I first opened my eyes on a Sunday 
morning, a feeling of dismal anticipation, which began at 
least on the Friday, culminated. I knew what was before 
me, and my wish, if not my word, was, * Would God it were 
evening !’ 
catechisms (Watts’s), of tracts about converted swearers, 
godly char-women, and edifying deaths of sinners saved. 
Up with the lark, hymus and portions of Seripture had to 
be learned by heart till cight o'clock, when there were 
family prayers, then breakfast, which I was never able to 
enjoy, partly from the fast already undergone, and partly 
from the outlook [ dreaded. At nine came Sunday-school : 
and it made me indignant to be put into the class with the 
village children, as well as alarmed lest, by some mistake 
of mine, I should be put below them. The Church services 
was a veritable Wilderness of Zin. I wandered in it, pitea- 
ing the tabernacle of my thoughts on the lining of the 
square family pew, the fidgets of my small brothers, and 
the horror of knowing that, on the Monday, I should have 
to write out, from memory, jottings of the rambling, dis- 
connected extempore sermon, which might have had any 
text but its own, and to stand or fall by the result. This 
was followed by a cold dinner at one (servants to have nu 
work), Sunday-school again from two to four, and even- 
ing service at six. The intervals were, perhaps, the great- 
est trial of all. from the efforts [had to inake to be less 
than usually sinful, by reading books and sermons as har- 
renas the Dead Sea. 
distance, all that day: and that was ‘ bed-time,. 
never could come too early!” 
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Tue New York J/ome Journal, refined and entertaining 
as ever, has undergone a change of dress, and now appears 
in an elegant and convenient &-page form, somewhat. sim- 
ile~ in size and shape to that in which it was originally 
issued, away back in the forties. But at that time it 


Perhaps some of | 


There was but one rosy spot, in the | 
which 


It was no day of rest, but a day of texts, of | 
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consisted of only four pages. The charming social 
and literary associations which cluster about the Home 
Journal date from the reign of George P. Morris and 
N. P. Willis, more than ‘a generation back. In a recent 
issue, the present editor and proprietor, the genial and 
accomplished Morris Phillips, gives some delightful remi- 
niscences of his famous predecessors, accompanied by their 
portraits, and pictures of their residences, ‘‘ Idlewild” and 
‘‘Undercliff,” on the Hudson. The tone of the Hime 
Journal is as high as it was in their day, while its ficld 
has been greatly extended, and its external appearance im- 
proved almost beyond recognition. It seems remarkable 
that the original prestige should have been so amply 
maintained, and that to-day the position of the paper asa 
kalend and chronicle of society, an arbiter elegantiarum 
in matters artistic and literary, is more influential thax 
ever. This may be credited chiefly, if not solely, to the 
unerring taste and tact of Mr. Morris Phillips, an editor 
of versatile acquirements and peculiar qualification for 
the post he adorns. In his experienced hands, the best 
traditions of the Home Journal are safe, and its con- 
tinued prosperity is assured. A world of readers will 
unite with the old contributor, whg, in a recent poem, 
addresses the paper as his ‘told friend in a new dress,” 
and says: 
‘\ Near fifty years have run their course, 
Yet still his smiling face, 
From outer cares a sweet resource, 
At our fireside finds his place.” 

“Imaaine, if you can, a world without music!” says 
James C. Macy, in the preface to his ** Young People’s 
History of Music” (Oliver Ditson & Co.). We cannot, 
except by conceiving something like the orthodox idea 
of a place of eternal punishment for the wicked. Music 
is so essentially a part of the social, religious and artistic 
life of this age, that it occupies, of necessity, an impor- 
tant place in every scheme of modern education. Mr. 
Macy's ** Young People’s History ” is a valuable and in- 
teresting book for beginners, devoting as it does ten 
chapters to a succinct survey of the ‘t divine art” from its 
earliest forms down to the grand opera of modern times, 
followed by seventeen short biographies, with excellent 
portraits, of famous musicians, together with an alpha- 
betical list of over a hundred more, giving the birth-place 
of each, with dates of birth and death. ‘‘ A Birthday 
Book of Musicians and Composers,” edited by Gertrade 
H. Churchill (Oliver Ditson & Co.), is an ingenious and 
very elaborate compilation. It is arranged on the basis 
of the successive 365 days of the year, and under each 
date are entered the names, etc., of eminent musicians, 
composers, artists and critics, both European and Amer- 
ican, accompanied by appropriate literary comment in the 
form of extracts, either from their own writings or from 
what their contemporaries have written about them. 
There are corresponding dates on the alternate pages, 
with the spaces left blank for any new names or memo- 
randa which the owner of the book may choose to write 
therein. Thus may each volume acquire from its possessor 
a distinct individuality. 


Mosvr successful novels of contemporary life and man- 
ners combine dramatie interest and color with a greater or 
less degree of realism in depicting typical characters and 
phases of life, with the final result of forcibly im- 
pressing a moral lesson. In some of the qualities men- 
tioned Mr. Edgar Faweett’s latest work of fiction, ‘ The 
Evil that Men Do” (Belford Company), is not deficient; 
it gives pictures of ‘‘ shady” localities and people 7 
New York city with unf€nching fidelity. and furnishes to 
the thonghtful or philanthropical reader food for pro- 
found reflection. But interest of plot, the unction of 
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humor, the charm of sentiment, or the poetry of pathos, 
are not to be sought here. Mr. Fawcett’s book is, in fact, 
a progressive study of the hopeless struggles of a pretty 
working-girl against poverty and the moral degradation of 
her surroundings. These are too strong and pitiless for 
her, and the end is—a ghastly murder and suicide, such 
as the morning newspaper too frequently has oceasion to 
chronicle in real life. 


Tue biography of Jane Austen, by Mrs. Charles Malden, 
is the twentieth volume of the ‘‘ Famous Women” se- 
ries (Roberts Brothers). Miss Austen died eighty years 
ago, and her comparatively short life was passed chiefly 
amongst her near relations, in the seclusion of an English 
country parsonage, varied only by an occasional visit to 
London or the sea-side. Her biography has not the ro- 
mantic color of that of a George Sand; but its literary 
interest is of the highest. Jane Austen's writings were 
her life; and Mrs. Malden's bovk will perform a service 
for good literature if it awakens wider appreciation, at 
this day, of the works of this by-gone woman of genius, 
whom George Eliot named ‘the greatest artist that has 
ever written,” and Tennyson has declared ‘‘ next to 
Shakespeare.” 

“ A Cotutece Winow,” according to the definition given 
by one of the characters in Frank Howard Howe's novel 
bearing the foregoing title (Belford Company, publishers), 
is ‘‘the nickname a girl gets in the course of time ina 
college town who has been going round with generations 
of students without succeeding in marrying any one of 
them.” The particular specimen to whom Mr. Howe in- 
troduces us is named ‘ Sadie” Sitgreaves, and she is not 
a prepossessing person; yet we fancy that not all readers 
will approve of the rude manner in which she is treated 
in this not over-refined story. 


‘THe Herogs or THE Crusapes ” (Lee & Shepard), writ- 
ten by the popular novelist Amanda M. Douglas, is an 
admirable book for the general reader, young or old. It 
gives a concise and picturesque account of the spirit of the 
Crusades, and then relates the lives and achievements of 
the great heroes of those days of chivalry, from Peter the 
Hermit to St. Louis. The copious illustrations accom- 
panying each chapter, being reduced reproductions of the 
superbly imaginative drawings of Gustave Doré, constitute 
a valuable feature of the work. 


SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


Evrorean military journals contain much matter nowa- 
days in regard to the new device of underground forts, 
proposed by French masters of fortification. In a recent 
number of La Nature, Colonel Hennebert, of the Belgian 
Army, describes one of these forts. It presents, he says, 
the appearance of an enlarged mole-hill, but the whole 
affair might easily escape the eye of an observer. It is 
built of concrete, protected everywhere by heayy stcel 
armor. Three armored towers conceal each two heavy 
guns; four small turrets may be run out at pleasure, each 
armed with two rapid-firing guns. At three suitable places 
there are armored obseryation-stations, from which the 
electric light may be flashed on the surrounding country. 
Beneath the surface, the fort consists of a huge well di- 
vided into sections, one for ammunition, and another for 
machinery—ineluding the dynamos and accumulators for 
Rghting the fort, hydraulic machines for moving the tur- 
rets and supplying them with ammunition, and a series of 
ventilators to keep the air pure. All movements in and 
about the fortifications are reported by telegraph and tele- 
phone. The garrison needed consists of only thirty to 
forty mechanics and specialists. This obviates the gen- 
eral objection made to forts by military operators, namely, 


that they absorb numbers of men who are wanted for active | 


service in the field. 
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DanGEr of disease in using postage-stamps carelessly ig 
thus pointed out by the Sanitary News: ‘One of the 


| Simplest and most plausible ways in which a stamp may 


convey contagion is that in which a postage-stamp, par- 
tially attached to a letter to pay return postage, is sent by 
a person infected with some disease to another person. 
The disease is transferred, in the first place, to the adhe- 
sive stamp through the saliva, and in being attached to 
the letter by the receiver the poison may be transmitted 
to him in turn through the saliva. Another cause may 
be the infection of the stamp with disease germs. The 
stamp, having been exposed in a room where a diseased 
person lies, may become slightly moistened, and thus re- 
tain the germ. That this is trne can be proved very sim- 
ply by a microscopical examination. We often see a per- 
son holding change for a moment in the mouth, probably 
not knowing that investigation has shown that disease 
germs can be carried by money. If one could see through 
what hands the money has passed, he would hesitate be- 
fore using such athird hand. Silver money is as bad as 
paper money ; but, while many would hesitate to hold a 
dirty bank-note in their mouth, they think that a silver 
piece, because bright, is apparently clean.” 


Tue coming eclipse of the sun, which a party of Amer- 
ican scientists have just departed to Africa to observe, 
begins to be total at a point in the Caribbean Sea north 
of Venezuela, and ends at a point on the east coast of 
Africa 54° N. latitude and 49° E. longitude. The path is 
about 100 miles broad, but observers outside this belt may 
do valuable work. Fainter stars, more especially those of 
the Milky Way, may become visible, as well as comets 
near the sun. Observations of the zodiacal light, Professor 
Abbe says (in Nature) will be of particular interest, for if 
the light is materially diminished during the totality, this 
will go far to show that zodiacal light originates in the 
earth’s atmosphere. If the light shows no diminution, or 
an increase in strength, it will follow that it is an append- 
age of the sun. 


One rule which ought to be taught in every school in 
the United States is, never lift a wire off the ground. As 
long as it is on the ground it is harmless, no matter what 
pressure may be on it. The moment it leaves the ground 
it may be dangerous. Never touch a wire tied on a pole. 
It may not be dangerous, but it is like the unloaded gun, 
it may kill you. : 
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Voit. XXIX.—No. 5. 


- VANCOUVER: A GREAT SEA-PORT OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By DouGLas SLADEN. 


THE sea-port of the twentieth century! the 
Constantinople of the West! are the names which 
suggested themselves to me the moment I set 
eyes on Vancouver. 

Nature and circumstance have been prodigal to 
Vancouver. Nature has given her the situation 
of Stamboul—the Turkish part of Constantinople 
—with the deep waters of Burrard Inlet to replace 


the Sea of Marmora, and the False Creek to rival 
the Golden Horn as a natural dock. Like Stam- 
boul, the City of Vancouver stands on a peninsula, 
with the cypress groves of the Seraglio Point rep- 
resented by the forest primeval of Stanley Park, 
and with a ‘hog’s-back” running the whole 
length, on which it is to be hoped that the public 
buildings will break the sky-line, as it is broken 
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by the domes and minarets of the mosques in the 
capital of Islam. 

Across the Golden Horn of False Creek there 
is not only the slope (reminding one of the lie of 
Galata and Pera) comprised in the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad grant, but roads leading across to 
the rich alluvial lands at the mouth of the Fraser, 
which will be occupied in the immediate future 
by countless fruit and hop ranches, pouring their 
produce into Vancouver for the consumption of 
its growing thousands, and for transportation to 
the ungardened cities of the prairie ; while by 
sea all the booming cities of the Sound, from 
Seattle and Tacoma downward, act as feeders to 
the traffic of Vancouver, as witness the crowds 
traveling over the Canadian Pacific Railroad to 
and from them and the Eastern States, and the 
steamers connecting them with the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad, and acting as tenders for the China 
mail-ships trading from Vancouver. 

So much for the south side. On the north side, 
across Burrard Inlet, are myriad islands and inlets 
destined to be the seat of a fishery trade as im- 
portant as the bone of contention owned by East- 
ern Canada, not to mention lumber and minerals. 

All these places, north and south, find their 
natural focus at Vancouver, the head of naviga- 
tion and the terminus of the only transconti- 
nental line of the continent — belonging to a 
single company—the Canadian Pacific. 

But I must not forget that Iam starting with 
the natural advantages of Vancouver. Its site is 
really exquisitely beautiful. It is planted, as I 
said, on a gentle hill, between two arms of the 
sea, and this peninsula terminates in a promon- 
tory ten miles round, still covered with the forest 
primeval, over the depths of which tower giants 
200 or 300 feet high, cedars and spruces and 
Douglas firs. One cedar measured to be 56 feet 
in girth round the bolo proper, above the roots. 
This is the public park, named after the present 
Viceroy, and presented by the Province to the 
City—one of the most delightful parks imagina- 
ble, with its gigantic trees and ferns, and under- 
growth and moss so luxuriant that the effect is 
semi-tropical. This is the day of small things, 
and in its little coves still float flocks of duck and 
teal and diver, and auk, while on the Bay and 
Narrows, between which it lies, are little flotillas 
of Indians in their quaint Squamishe and Chi- 
nook canoes, trolling for salmon, or deep-fishing 
for the famous black cod, called skid? by the In- 
dians, and becoming an article of commerce, as 
becirel, by the labors of Captain Lundberg and 
the score or two of hardy Norsemen who have 
formed themselves into a colony under him. 

All round are mountains. Far away south is 
the magnificent white mass of Mount Baker ris- 
ing from American territory with an English 


name, as a monument of boundary negotiations, 
Across English Bay are mountains, right ahead 
are mountains, and across Burrard Inlet are the 
noblest heritage a city could have, range beyond 
range of mountains rising thousands of feet high 
and coming almost down to the shore, covered 
with forest to their peaks, with a fund of wild 
life that could not be exhausted in half a cent- 
ury, if Vancouver grew as large as San Francisco, 
where for many a year yet the Vancouverite, go- 
ing a day’s journey into the wilderness, will be 
able to chance bear or goat, deer or panther, and 
wild fowl galore. 

At one point this range draws in toward the 
peninsula, making the salmon-haunted Narrows, 
picturesque with the lofty precipice of the Obser- 
vation Point and the steamer slain upon the rocks 
below, a mere skeleton now, but historical as the 
first steamer which ever plowed the Pacific—that 
Beaver which rounded Cape Horn before the long 
Jubilee reign began, three and fifty years ago— 
breaking up now with decay and storm, but I 
hope, ere its final dissolution, to be removed 
to the city and made the nucleus of a Vancouver 
Museum. 

But the most picturesque object in this noble 
harbor lies on the other side, behind the mount- 
ains which make the Narrows. For on their 
shoulders, as bold and distinct as on the granite 
plinths in Trafalgar Square, seem to couch The 
Lions, the most perfect resemblance in nature to 
the couchant lions of the statuary. I say seem 
to couch, because these Lions in reality are peaks 
of a range many miles behind, showing over the 
front range. The resemblance is not a far-fetched 
one. It strikes every observer before it is pointed 
out to him, and it was this which made the late 
Judge Gray suggest to Mr. O’Brien ‘*The Lions 
Gate.” 

“The Lions Gate ” is, certainly, an admirably 
apt name for the harbor of Vancouver. Its Nar- 
rows, fenced in on one side by the precipice of 
Observation Point, and on the other by the 
mountains encroaching on the shore, are a gate. 
and on a larger scale Vancouver itself is the gate 
at the end of the pass through the terrific mount- 
ain ramparts of British Columbia, and on a yet 
larger scale the few degrees of latitude in which 
British Columbia touches the sea are the only 
gate of the British Lion between the barriers of 
Alaska on the north and the United States on 
the south—in fact, the only gate on the American 
side of the Pacific. Besides, with the United 
States finding their “Golden Gate” at their 
great Pacific port of San Francisco, it is appro- 
priate and epigrammatic for England to find 
‘The Lions Gate” in her great Pacific port of 
Vancouver. 

The traveler steaming through the ** Lions 
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Gate ” need not stop at Vancouver ; he can steam 
eighteen miles up, past Vancouver, and past Hast- 
ings, but leaving Port Moody on his right, into 
the majestic fiord of the North Arm—an exqui- 
site fiord, hardly to be equaled in Norway, with its 
two grand water - falls, its black and fabulous 
depths, its precipitous mountain walls, clad with 
forest to their lofty plateaux, imbosoming lakes 
on their summits, and populous with the antelope- 
like mountain-goats. It is just as if a Valley of the 
Selkirks had been filled half-way up with the deep 
sea, terminating in a fine river, and a vista almost 
as beautiful as the far-famed Valley of the Bow at 
Bantf. It is sublime, this fiord, so long, so deep, 
so deeply sunk; and as Vancouver and Tacoma 
and Seattle expand, its gray granite used in their 
principal buildings will make it important in 
commerce. 

Commerce! At present we talk of the scenery 
of Vancouver, but in a few years all the world 
will be talking of its commerce. Even now it 
has several avenues of commerce defining them- 
selves. 

What a marvelous town it is! Where Vancouver 
now stands was on March Ist, 1886, the forest 
primeval. Thanks to the magician which has 
transformed British Columbia—the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad—by June 12th, 1886, the town, in 
spite of paying $300 per acre for clearing, had 
grown to the very respectable dimensions given in 
our cut showing ‘‘ A General View of Vancouver, 
from the South,” from a photograph taken early 
in 1886. But on the 13th the whole town was 
obliterated by one of those wholesale fires without 
which it seems impossible for a town in the West 
to become first-class. But the inhabitants, noth- 
ing daunted, set to work to rebuild it, and in 
1887 it had 3,000 inhabitants, doubled to 6,000 in 
1888, and again doubled to 12,000 or 15,000 in 
1889. The City-hall and the Real-estate Office, 
of which we give engravings, show the spirit in 
which Vancouver faced its uphill task, and the 
kind of charred timber which had to be cleared 
away. But in spite of the population doubling 
itself every year, the growth of Vancouver has 
been steady; there has been no booming of the 
Tacoma and Seattle type. While good business 
properties in either of these towns are worth 
$1,000 to $1,250 per foot, modest Vancouver, to 
quote the figures supplied me by the politeness of 
an American, Mr. H. T. Ceperley, of the firm of 
Ross & Ceperley, real-estate agents, Vancouver 
only requires the following rates : Cordova Street, 
best inside business properties, 120 fect deep, 
price $450 per front foot ; corners, $550. Hast- 
ings Street, best inside business properties $350 
to $400; corners, $450 to $500. (Granville Street 
(North), $350 to $400; corners $450 to $500. 
Granville Street (South), $125 to £150; corners, 
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$200 to $250. Residential: Best, $40 per front 
foot, 132 feet deep. Suburban: $100 to $500 
per acre. 

This, With similar frontages in Melbourne and 
Sydney, Australia, realizing up to 6,000 per 
frontage foot, and in New York up to $20,000 
per frontage foot, presents an astonishing field 
for investment. Why is this? Because of the 
attitude of the principal Jand-owners, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad, who, determined to avoid 
the prostration which followed the boom at Win- 
nipeg, have prevented the speculative buying of 
land by requiring buildings varying up to $10,000, 
according to the lot, to be erected within twelve 
months, and the following severe payments: 
One-third cash, one-third in six months, one- 
third in twelve months, with interest at six -per 
cent. per annum. Though, if the buildings are 
erected on plans approved of within the time 


-agreed, the liberal discount of from 20 to 30 


per cent., according to the handsomeness of the 
building, is remitted by the Land Commissioner, 
who is liberal in extending the time for dona fide 
reasons, though the buyer binds himself either 
to forfeit his lot or pay the company the value 
of the house agreed upon if not erected within 
the given time. To the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road’s honor, this forfeit has never even been 
mentioned, though frequently incurred. It has 
fulfilled its object by scaring off dishonest spec- 
ulators. Some idea of the business buildings may 
be formed by the cut given of Cordova Street. 
Solid brick stores are going up all over Vancou- 
ver. Wood is not allowed within certain limits. 
Inside of city limits there are 46.33 miles of 
graded streets, 24.09 miles of sidewalk, 4.80 
miles graveled, 5.5 miles of planked, 6 miles of 
culverts, 5,280 feet of bridging, and 10 tanks. 

Some idea of the progresss of the city may be 
formed from the fact that the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad alone have spent on the city, chiefly on 
labor, over $745,000 in 1888, and $844,000 in 
1889. For these statistics and those that follow 
I am indebted chiefly to Mr. J. M. Browning and 
Mr. D. Oppenheimer, the Mayor, who is the Sir 
John Macdonald of Vancouver — that strange 
mixture, the youngest city of the young West, 
but with good society, and free from saloon row- 
dyism as Montreal itself. 

Some idea of the commerce of Vancouver may 
be formed from the single item of tea. From 
Liverpool to IIong Kong via Quebec and Van- 
couver is 11,548 miles ; from Liverpool to Hong- 
Kong via New York and San Francisco is 12,753 
—1,205 miles in favor of the northern route ; 
from Liverpool to Yokohama via Quebec and 
Vancouver is 9,946 miles; via New York and 
San Francisco, 11,151 miles—1,205 miles in favor 
of the northern route. Now, in the tea-trade, in 
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‘THE LIONS,’’ AS SEEN FROM VANCOUVER.— FROM 
A SKETCH BY MISS L. A. LEFEVRE. 


the sale of the first new teas, a start of a few hours 
makes a great difference ; therefore it is quite 
certain that Great Britain and the countries sup- 
plied through her will transport all the first choice 
teas of both China and Japan through Vancou- 
ver, and as Vancouver is nearer to New York by 
109 miles than San Francisco, and by 73 miles 
nearer than Portland, Ore., which has no trans- 
Pacific steamers, and as she is 


Then, take coal. There is nothing 
builds up the prosperity of a country 
like coal, as witness the carboniferous 
portions of England and Scotland. 
British Columbia and the neighboring 
Territory of Alberta abound in coal. 
Alberta has no less than three prosper- 
ous coal centres already working—Leth- 
bridge, Canmore and Anthracite. From 
the last, to quote the Vancouver World 
of October 27th, taking the year round, 
more than 100 tons a day are already 
being sent over the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad through British Columbia to 
Port Moody (on Vancouver Harbor), to 
be shipped thence to San Francisco, 
while estimates show that in the near 
future the quantity of anthracite sent 
by this route alone is likely to reach 
es 1,000 tons perday. It is also intimated 


: a “that it is not improbable that the Imperial Govy- 


ernment will now establish a coaling-station on 
the Pacific Coast, seeing that a coal suitable for 
war-vessels to consume has at last been discoy- 
ered. 

And the same paper points out that ‘the rapid 
development of manufacturing enterprise in Cal- 
ifornia necessitates a continually increasing de- 
mand for smokeless coal, and this the Canadian 
anthracite fields are, on account of their geo- 
graphical proximity, far better qualified to supply 
than are those of Pennsylvania.” 

The same remark applies to the rapidly devel- 
oping States of Washington and Oregon, which 
would also be supplied through Vancouver ; and 
to Minnesota, with its enormous milling indus- 
tries, Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, Wyoming and 
Idaho; which would not affect Vancouver, except 
by increasing the wealth of the great railway line 
whose interests are identified with it. 


nearer to Boston by 275 miles 
than San Francisco is—not to 
mention the 516 miles she 
saves by sea—the natural 
channel for the first teas to 
reach New York and Boston, 
and the places supplied 
through them, is the Van- 
couver route. Last year 
15,000,000 pounds were con- 
veyed to the United States by 


this route, and only 6,000,000 
pounds to all other destina- 
tions. When slower-moving 
Great Britain awakes, as the 
United States began to last 
year, this trade will assume 
gigantic proportions. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF VANCOUVER, B. C., FROM THE SOUTH.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY C. 8. BAILEY, VANCOUVER. 


But we have not done with coal yet. Experts 
have pronounced Vancouver itself and Port 
Moody to be situated on a coal-field. Were this 
true the results would be multiplied, but in any 
case, having coal so accessible on the line of a 
great and patriotic railway company, anxious to 
develop Vancouver in every way, she has huge 
advantages for a shipping and manufacturing 


and mining centre. And she will be all three, 
without any doubt. 

Already the Canadian Pacific Railroad are run- 
ning a line of mail-steamers to Japan and China, 
doing the distance from Vancouver to Yokohama 
in thirteen to fifteen days; but the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad have ordered three steamers to be 
ready—in December, 1890; in January, 1891; in 
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February, 1891, respectively—of 6,000 tons, and a 
speed of eighteen knots. Any month now a line 
may be started between Canada and Australia for 
the vast prospective trade mentioned below: and 
it will not be long before Canadian manufacturers 
of cheap cottons, etc., and the United States man- 
ufacturers who find the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
and Vancouver the natural outlet to China and 
Japan, will want direct communication for put- 
ting them on a better footing to get a share of 
the vast consumption of the 250,000,000 subjects 
of the Queen in India—the ships bringing, among 
other return freight, the teas, silks and curios of 


oat al 


India, as they already bring those of China and 
Japan. 
The tea business with India and Ceylon bids 


fair to be gigantic. These teas have already es- 
tablished themselves against China in the markets 
of England and Australia, and it will not be long 
before their shippers try to tap the enormous 
markets of New York and Boston. And the nat- 
ural route for their “ first ” teas—in which time 
means money—will be through Vancouver, trans- 
ae see from the P. and O. at Hong-Kong, and 
not by the longer route via the Suez Canal and 
England. And already in Boston there are two 
fine stores for East Indian curios and wares, which 
will naturally travel by the same route. . 
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The import business of Vancouver will also be 
vastly increased as soon as the steamers begin to 
run to Australia—part of the Canadian mail sys- 
tem for which the Imperial Parliament recently 
voted £60,000 a year. For Canada already im- 
ports large quantities of wool from Australia— 
much of it carried over the Canadian Pucific 
Railroad—and when the direct service is estab- 
lished making transport cheaper, this will mul- 
tiply itself ; while, if the great woolen industries 
of Massachusetts desire to receive the prime of 
the new Australian clip as early and punctual as 
possible, they, too, will swell the trade of the 
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Canada-Australian line and Vancouver, Vancou- 
ver being nearly 300 miles nearer than San Fran- 
sisco, and the Canadian Pacific Railroad rates 
lower. 

Australia, too, has another trade to whose ex- 
pansion there seem to be no limits—kangaroo- 
hides for boots and shoes, Americans and Cana- 
dians preferring this leather to all other. 

Last year Queensland produced raw sugar to the 
value of $3,500,000, and refining is so profitable a 
business in Canada, that when once the Australian 
line is running, it is only a question of months 
before sugar refineries will be established at Van- 
couver, importing the raw material direct from 
Rockhampton, about the last port of call in Aus- 
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tralia for the new line, and saving cost of carriage 
in crossing the mountains by sending the refined 
article instead of the raw, and supplying the 
whole of Canada west of Lake Superior. 

Canada is beginning to use Australian furs— 
** opossum ” and “‘ native bear ”—in considerable 
quantities, cheap, warm coats being a scarcity 
since the extinction of the buffalo. At present 
she buys these in the world’s fur mart—Leipsic— 
but it cannot be doubted that as the consumption 
increases they will be imported direct—through 
Vancouver. So with oranges, of which there are 
thousands of acres round Paramatta, N.S. W. 
So with Australian wines—one firm in Bordeaux 
gave a single order to a firm in Australia for a 
thousand hogsheads of its generous, fragrant 
claret. So with Australian hard - woods, which 
will be brought to Vancouver, made up into fur- 
niture, and resold in Australia, as soon as the On- 
tario furniture-makers establish branch factories 
in Vancouver to save the cost of railway carriage 
over the mountains. And Vancouver will have to 
import vast quantities of the impregnable jarrah- 
wood for the teredo-haunted waters of Puget 
Sound and the innumerable inlets to the north 
of it, as settlement increases on this coast-line of 
3,000 to 4,000 miles though it is contained in so 
few degrees of latitude, to make the necessary 
wharves and bridges. So much for imports, tea, 
silks, curios, rice, and other Oriental products 
from India, China and Japan; wool, kangaroo- 
hides, wines, hard-wood, oranges and raw sugar 
from Australia. 

As for exports, Australia and the East alike 
require the deals, doors, sashes und other soft- 
wood exports of British Columbia. Japan, with 
its progressive ideas, requires much machinery. 
What Australia wants in this way may be gauged 
by the fact that the Masseys in Toronto recently 
sold 150 of their huge reapers and binders and 
seventy tons of wire in one order to one firm in 
one single colony of the Australasian group. This 
year British Columbia has produced 422,000 cases 
of canned salmon, each case containing two dozen 
cans, Australasia alone could consume twice as 
much as this in a single year, while, on the other 
hand, this catch was only limited by the can- 
ning capacities of the canneries. The run of fish 
was illimitable. The export of furniture and 
machinery and refined sugar from Canada to Aus- 
tralia may expand to any extent when the manu- 
factories are at Vancouver, by the water’s edge, 
worked with coal water-borne just. across the 
strait from Vancouver Island, instead of being 
handicapped by the great cost—$390 per car-load 
—of transportation of the finished article across 
the mountains, and by the distance of Ontario 
from the coal-fields. 

And the vista is limitless if the special envoy 


sent from Canada to Australia early this year, 
the Hon. J. J. C. Abbott, can arrange reciprocity 
between Canada and Australia. This would give 
Canada a discrimination, amounting in some 
cases to 35 per cent., against all other countries 
in supplying Australia with, machinery, hard- 
ware, woodware, wheat (if there were another 
failure in Australia’s crops), canned fruits, apples, 
etc., and would give Canadian wool industries 
an enormous impetus by supplying them with 
free wool of the finest quality, and with cheaper 
kangaroo-hides for their shoe factories, while it 
would give an equal impetus for the Australian 
exports to Canada of wool, wine, hides, oranges, 
canned meats (such as one now sees in every Ca- 
nadian grocer’s from Chicago), by putting Aus- 
tralia, or such of the Australasian colonies as 
might enter into the treaty, on the most favored 
footing. The volume of trade which this would 
pour into Vancouver may easily be imagined. 

And Vancouver has much more to hope for 
from Australians ; for,;when the Canada-Austra- 
lian steamers begin to run, this will undoubtedly 
become one of the favorite routes, if not the fa- 
vorite, for Australians to Europe. ‘They will be 
attracted by the chance of seeing a sister-colony, 
and especially a sister-colony whose resources have 
hardly begun to be developed, where great fort- 
unes are yet to be made by colonists who under- 
stand how to wrest its secrets from a new and 
wild country. As soon as the mining speculators 
of Ballarat and Sandhurst and Stawell begin to 
pass over the Canadian Pacific Railroad, they will 
recognize that British Columbia is one of the most 
promising mining regions in the world to men 
with large capital, who look as much to the ex- 
tent and permanency of a lead as to its immediate 
richness ; others, again, knowing the vast quanti- 
ties of soft-wood used in Australia, every bit of 
which has to be imported, will be drawn into 
speculation by the sight of the British Columbian 
forests; while others, noting the inexhaustible 
and hardly touched deep-sea fisheries, and know- 
ing the import demand in Australia for fine cured 
fish, will put the much-needed capital into the 
sea-fisheries. 

If reciprocity is established between Canada and 
Australia, it is Australian capital that will develop 
British Columbia into what nature designed her 
for—a great mining and manufacturing and ship- 
ping province. And the entrepét of British Co- 
lumbia must be Vancouver, the most convenient 
head of navigation, and the natural terminus of 
the great railway artery from England to the 
East. 

I fancy that I can see Vancouver when her 
hour has come, as Melbourne’s hour came. Great 
docks lined with ocean steamers fill the mouth of 
the False Creek, and front the future terminus of 
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the Canadian Pacific Railroad in the heart of 
their broad transpontine grant, on,which the tall 
forest primeval will have given place to the huge 
chimneys of the manufactories of machinery, fur- 
niture, woolens, cottons, refined sugar, wood- 
ware, hardware, fruit-canneries for the produce 
of the Fraser delta, smelting-furnaces for the 
reduction of the iron and copper ores of the 
islands, saw-mills, foundries, yards for building 
and repairing the iron shipping of the Pacific, 
and a score of other industries at present un- , 


guessed. I see the whole delta 
of the Fraser and its tributaries 
one vast orchard and hop-gar- 
den, smiling like Kent or Sus- 
sex. I see the residences of 
the well to do crowded out of 
the narrow limits of the pen- 
insula and spreading, some 
down the opposite side of Bur- 
rard Inlet from Moodyville to 
Howe Sound, some through a 
chain of suburbs enveloping 
Hastings and Port Moody; 
some through a chain of 
suburbs replacing with their 
neat gardens the whole forest 
‘ between Vancouver and New 
Westminster. Street railways, 
suburban railways, and many 
ferry-boats, give rapid communication with the 
heart of the city—the original city on the penin- 
sula, where are the cathedral, some of the finest 
churches, the finest hotels, the clubs, the theatres, 
the banks, the wholesale warehouses, the board- 
ing-houses, the Broadway and Fifth Avenue, the 
Fourteenth and Twenty-third Streets, with their 
magnificent stores, a part of the city too expen- 
sive for ordinary folks to have houses there, not 
private or select enough for the very rich except 
in the remoter part facing English Bay, with its 
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fine sandy beach, 
and its proximity 
to the park. Here 
there is quite a 
colony of them— 
an aristocratic 
suburb. But many 
of the very wealthy 
prefer to have 
villas on what 
plateaux can be 
found amid the 
precipitous shores 
of that peerless 
fiord, the North 
Arm, or on the 
foot-hills of the 
grand mountains 
which line the 
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north side of Burrard Inlet—the north side made | ing the water, a drive of ten miles long encircles 
beautiful by its avenue, miles long, alongside of | it. Round the water’s edge are growing famously 
the water and planted with beautiful maples, | the maples, sumachs, cherries and oaks, birches 
whose carmine leaves in the Fall show up glo- | and poplars planted to make it brilliant green in 
Tiously against the dark spruce and cedar of the | Spring and brilliant flame-color in the Fall. The 


primeval forests. 


Nothing could be finer than | forest is left untouched, with its stately trees, its 


the City Park in the twentieth century. Follow- | mighty ferns, its hanging mosses. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA CROSSING THE SUMMIT OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, ON 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
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Pleasant paths for lovers to ramble in the Sum- 
mer shade are cut into its sylvan recesses, and in 
it roam all the wild animals and birds of the coun- 
try that are not dangerous to man, introduced 
and habituated with infinite trouble, and pro- 
tected from wantonness by public opinion. There 
are other parks in various parts of the city, and 
a superb athletic ground, where, by the influx of 
English and Australians, cricket is restored to its 
legitimate pride of place. Between the city and 
the great cannery and saw-mill town of New 
Westminster is a fine race-track, called Fleming- 
ton by the enthusiastic Australians, who got it 
up to console them for their distance from Mel- 
bourne. At the very highest point of the pen- 
insula stands the finest building in the city, the 
magnificent Episcopal cathedral of the united 
Diocese (united much to the disgust of Westmin- 
sterians) of Vancouver and New Westminster ; 
and not far off is its rival in popularity and 
opulence, the rebuilt St. Andrew’s Presbyte- 
rian Chureh. Burrard Inlet is full of shipping. 
Its wharves are lined with local passenger steam- 
ers—with ships from Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Victoria, Nanaimo, Alaska and the like, con- 
centrating at Vancouver the local trade of the 
Pacific, while out on its deep bosom lie two or 
three British men-of-war, easily recognizable by 
their upright masts and grim solidity, even if 
they were not flying the white banner of St. 
George, and between them and the shore a crowd 
of yachts. Most of the wealthy merchants living 
up the North Arm or on English Bay have their 
smart steam-yachts. And the residential and 
shopping streets are full of handsome carriages, 
and the business streets with strect-railways and 
wagons and cabs ; and there goes up to heaven the 
mingled echo, joyous and mournful, eager and 
indolent, of 300,000 of earth’s voices to show 
where the most untiring of commercial nations 
has at last found the Lions Gate to the Hastern 
Pacific. 


A SPANISH HERO. 


STROLLING through the magnificent cafés of 
Barcelona with my good friend the advocate 
(writes Edgar Wakeman), he was able to do me 
what he regarded as the highest favor and honor 
that can possibly come to a stranger in Spain. 
This was an introduction to an ambitious and 
~ already almost famous bull-fighter, or espada, of 
this city. This recalled personal reminiscences 
of this class of men, and some interesting facts 
concerning the greatest two living espadas, Fran- 
cisco Sanchez and Luis Mazzantini. The latter 
Thave known. Perhaps the most famous of all 
matadores, the espada primero of the world, is 
Francisco Sanchez (alias Lagartijo). He is prob- 
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ably the most daring, skillful bull-fighter that 
ever lived. His handling of the wild and savage 
bulls of Jaraina is something marvelous. He now 
seldom appears, $10,000 being the price demanded 
and secured in advance for each performance. He 
isa very great pet with the Spanish nobility, is im- 
mensely rich, and was the warm personal friend of 
the late King Alfonso. Other famous espadas are 
Rafael Molina, Angel Pastor, José Gomez, Her- 
mosilla, Juan Sanchez and Luis Mazzantini, al- 
ready mentioned. 

The latter is rapidly becoming the first Spanish 
favorite. His life has been full of romance and 
adventure. He was destined for the priesthood 
by his parents, who were people of refinement 
and proper aspiration. He possessed a poetic, 
restless nature, and ran away from the university. 
Joining a band of strolling musicians, he wan- 
dered for several years through the Spanish Prov- 
inces, breaking many a fair lady’ s heart, and hay- 
ing his own heart broken by a sweet little peasant 
girl of Aranjuez. His friends finally found him, 
and secured him a government position in the 
Postal Department at Madrid. But he deserted 
this. Then he wrote poems, which were gladly 
printed, but would not sell. Soon he sang in 
opera ; but fame was too great a laggard. Then 
he publicly announced that he would become the 
most famous bull-fighter of Spain. Spain laughed 
at him. That alone gave him note Then he 
gave the Spanish people this saying: ‘Not a 
king, but a tenor or a bull-fighter only, can en- 
slave Spain!” He is still young. He is always a 
gentleman. He has already amassed wealth, and 
is the only rival of the peerless espada, Francisco 
Sanchez, in the affections of the people of Spain. 


OLD COUNTRY HOUSES AND DANCES, 


We have great sympathy with Mr. Baring 
Gould’s respect for those old houses, about which 
he has written a charming book. 

Only one who, like myself (he says), has the 
happiness to occupy a room with a six-light win- 
dow, twelve feet wide and five feet high, through 
which the sun pours in and floods the whole room, 
whilst without the keen March wind is cutting, 
cold and cruel, can appreciate the blessedness of 
such a window, can tell the exhilarating effect it 
has on the spirits, how it lets the sun in, not only ” 
through the room, and on to one’s book or paper, 
but into the very heart and soul as well. 

A long, upright, narrow window does not an- 
swer the purpose for which it was constructed. 
The light enters the room from the sky, not from 
the earth, therefore only through the upper por- 
tion of a window. The wide window gives us the 
greatest possible amount e€ light. If we were but 
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to revert to the Elizabethan window, we would 
find a singular improvement in our health and 
spirits. - 

Our old country houses were, say modern ma- 
sons, shockingly badly built. ‘‘ Why, sir,” said 
one to me, “do look here at this wall. It is 
three-foot-six thick !—what waste of room ! and 
then only the facing is with mortar between the 
stones, all the rest of the stones are set in clay.” 
I was engaged building my porch when the man 
said this. So I, convinced by his superior expe- 
rience, apologized for my forebears, and bade him 
rebuild with mortar throughout. What was the 
result ? That wall has been to me ever since a 
worry. The rain beats through it; every course 
of mortar serves as an aqueduct, and the driving 
rain against the wall traverses it as easily as if it 
were a sponge. Our old houses were dry within— 
dry as snuff. Now we cannot keep the wet out 
without cementing them externally. Those fools, 
our forefathers, by breaking the connection, pre- 
vented the water from penetrating. 

Do any of my: readers know the coziness of an 
oak-paneled or of a tapestried room? There is 
nothing comparable:to it for warmth. What the 
reader certainly does know is that from a papered 
wall and from a plate-glass window there is ever 
acold current of air setting inward. We sup- 
poses that there is a draught creeping round the 
walls from the ‘door, or that the window-frame 
does not fit; and he plugs, but cannot exclude 
the cold air. But the origin of the draught is in 
the room itself, and it is created by the fire. The 
wall is cold, and the plate-glass is cold, and the 
heated'atmosphere of the room is lowered in tem- 
perature against these cold surfaces, and returns 
in the direction of the fire as a chill draught. 
But when the room is lined with oak, or with 
woven woolen tapestry, then the walls are warm, 
and they give back none of these chill recoil cur- 
rents. The fire has not the double obligation laid 
on it of heating. the air of the apartment and the 
walls, 

Before leaving the consideration of old coun- 
try houses, one word must be said about their 
setting. We, nowadays, when we build a man- 
sion, look out for the top of a hill, a good, exposed 
spot. It never occurs to us that half the charm 
of a house consists in the way in which it is 
framed. ‘The medieval Germans lived on the 
top of rocks, but then their houses were castles, 
partly for defense and partly because they knew 

What was fit to be done. Artistically, they made 
these castles eminently picturesque, with towers 
and’gables that cut the sky. We do not now 
build castles, but—well, the word is suitable— 
hoxes; and a box looks like a box on the top of 
hill against the sky, and nothing can make it 
look other. Our English forefathers, in their 


sense of security, and in their love of sun and 
shelter, sought out a hill-side, and built their 
mansions so as to have rising ground belind it, 
to back it, and where they had not a hill, there 
they had a wood of tall trees. A house thus set 
is like a picture in a frame, a pretty face in a 
real bonnet. I do not think that ladies who, in 
pursuance of a vile fashion, wear hets, can be 
aware of the loss of charm to the face. Let 
them take an ancestral portrait out of its frame, 
and hang it thus naked against the wall, they 
will see at once that the frame insulates it, draws 
attention to its beauties and enhances them. It 
is the same with a house. It may be good archi- 
tecturally, but unless it be backed up by a green 
hill covered with wood, tall Scotch pines, the 
haunt of rooks, ‘‘umbrageous beech, in Autumn 
trees of gold,” it is nothing but an architectural 
study. 

How naked and how forlorn a dear old house 
looks that has lost its timber that surrounded it. 
I know one or two old mansions that have been 
converted into farm-houses, and their rear-guard 
of timber hewn down and sold. There is a 
broken - hearted look about them that reminds 
one of a carriage-horse degraded to go in a cart. 
It feels its degradation, loses flesh, gloss and 
spirit. 

Writing of country dances, Mr. Gould com- 
plains that ‘‘the beautiful and graceful dance 
is extinct among us,” and affirms that “it has 
been expelled by the intrusive waltz ;” concern- 
ing which he makes the allegation that it lacks 
the charm of modesty, grace of action and dig- 
nity of posture which, in the dancing of far- 
past days, delighted our forefathers. ‘* The 
dance is not properly the spinning around of 
two persons of opposite sex, hugying each other 
and imitating the motion of a teetotum. The 
dance is an assemblage of graceful movements 
and figures performed by a set number of per- 
sons. There is singular beauty in the dance 
proper. The eye is pleased by a display of grace- 
ful and changing outline, by bringing into play 
the muscles of well-molded limbs. But where 
many performers take part, the enchantment is 
increased, just as part-singing is more lovely 
than solo-singing; for to the satisfaction de- 
rived from the graceful attitude of one per- 
former is added that of beautiful grouping. A 
single well-proportioned figure is a goodly sight ; 
several well- proportioned figures in shifting 
groups, now in clusters, now swinging loose in 
wreaths, now falling into lines or circles—whilst 
an individual, or a pair, focus the interest—are 
very beautiful. It is a change in a concert from 
chorus to solo; and when, whilst the single dan- 
cer, projected into prominence, attracts the de- 
lighted eye, the rest of the dancers keep rhythmic 
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motion, subdued, in simple change, the effect is 
exquisite. It is the accompaniment on a living 
instrument to a solo.” 


THE MUTTON-BIRD SEASON IN 
AUSTRALIA. 
By THE VAGABOND, 

Att over Cape Woolamai there are mutton- 
birds’ holes, but in one slight hollow on the 
southern cliffs there is a perfect warren. This 
has been locally christened ‘*The Rookery.” 
Four acres of land are completely honeycombed 
by their holes, which are within a yard, often 


dreds and thousands of birds appear, and whirl 
around, and fill the air with dizarre sounds, and 
cover the ground with black moving forms, which 
run from hole to hole, each one, as it seems, seck- 
ing its proper residence. They disappear, and the 
earth covers them, but still thousands more ar- 
rive. 

The mystery of the mutton-birds’ coming is as 
great as the mystery of their disappearance. The 
darkness deepens, the numbers of the birds in- 
crease. They fly near us; they will fly against us 
if we are in their way. They run on the ground 
beneath our legs, they are caught with the hand. 

It is the strangest, weirdest sight I have wit- 
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a foot, of each other. We lie on the bluff near 
this warren looking over the sea at the setting 
sun, waiting for the dusk. Soon the light on 
Cape Schanck glimmers in the distance. The 
sun goes down. There is no moon, and a few 
clouds obscure the horizon, still there is sufficient 
gloaming to make everything visible. Yet neither 
in sky nor sea can the sign of a bird, mutton or 
otherwise, be seen. We are getting impatient. 

“Here he comes !” says Willie Fraser. 

A black bird suddenly flies past us, and with 
that strange gurgling sound disappears into the 
ground. Two more follow, then four, then in a 
few seconds, from the firmament above and the 
waters below, as if created on the moment, hun- 
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nessed in animated nature. 
night of the feathered tribe. 
The darkness increases, and we must wend our 
way to the boat or we shall be bushed for the 
night. This march back over Cape Woolamai 
from the western shore to the Eastern Passage is 
one of the hardest parts of this malanga. We are 
perpetually tripping in mutton-birds’ holes as we 
force our way through patches of thick scrub and 
tussocky grass. I do not think it is any exaggera- 
tion to say that there are millions of holes on the 
seaward side of Cape Woolamai. The birds fol- 
low us wherever we go. They flop around us in 
the air, they dive under our feet into the ground. 
They gurgle and groan in their holes. Earth and 


It is a Walpurgis- 
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CARRYING HOME THE SPOILS. 


air are filled with “uncanny” sounds. ‘The near- 


est thing in nature to which we can compare this 
note of the mutton-bird is the first note of the 
great Australian kingfisher. Very glad, indeed, 
am I when we reach the cliffs on the other side 
of the cape, and by the reflection of the camp- 
fires on the beach below sce our boat with others 
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at anchor. The party of San Remo ladies are 
waiting to sail back with us. They are carried on 
board by sturdy Greyden amidst much laughter. 
Up with the sail and the anchor. The Jtalian Fly 
slips fast through the waters. Looking back, we 
see the camp-fires, which cast deep shadows on 
the background of cliffs, and lights up the faces 
of the mutton-birders. Many boats have already 
arrived, and there will be more here by morning, 
when I am told perhaps 300 people will be camped 
under Cape Woolamai, who all next day will be 
egg-hunting. These men come from all round 
Western Port, and take away a large number of 
eggs, which are preserved for future food, besides 
having a pleasant picnic—a true malanga. Last 
year in two days a party of five fishermen from 
Hastings obtained 285 dozen of mutton- bird 
eggs. here is profit as well as sport in this. 

The lights of the camp-fires fade away. I sug- 

| gest to my artist friend that the scene we have 
left is worthy of Salvator Rosa, a suggestion 
which he rather scorns, as also the hint that this 
sail through the dark waters reminds me of 
Venice. The young ladies sing sweetly to while 
away the time, and altogether it is a very pleasant 
trip back to San Remo, where at half-past 10 at 
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night the tired and hungry party feast. on tender 
steak, cooked at this late hour by kindly Mrs. 
Fraser, and sleep the sleep of the just on good 
beds, and awake thoroughly refreshed in the early 
morning with renewed appetites for breakfast, at 
which I eat a mutton-bird’s egg, part of the spoil 
of the young Ballarat lady, the ‘school-marm ” 
who was’ one of our last night’s party. 

I had been told by many persons that these eggs 
have a strong, disagreeable, fishy flavor. I find 
them, when eaten fresh, to be as good as any 
fowls’ eggs, with no perceptible difference in 
taste. 


PRINCESS AND POET. 
By Emity H. HIckeEy. 


Axove him in his sleep she leaned, a star 
Of lovely light and lustre many-rayed, 
And on the lips of golden song she laid 
The golden meed of grace peculiar ; 
Then passed upon her way, like dreams that are 
Too dear and fair to be one moment staid ; 
But sweetness which that kiss of hers had made 
No dream could e’er create, no waking mar. 


And which of them had won the greatest bliss? 
And which the gladder and prouder went that day ? 
By all the bounty and honor of that kiss 
Which more enriched and worshiped ? 
And royal ladies, make reply to this— 
Was’t Margaret or Alain Chartier ? 


Poets, say, 


A NIHILIST TRIAL SCENE. 
By STEPNIAK. 

In the gray, dull light of the approaching 
morning the court-room looked strangely op- 
pressive. Six candles, in silver candlesticks, 
glimmering upon the judges’ table, gave it a 
lugubrious, funereal aspect. The closely packed 
people were almost silent. From the prisoners’ 
box a hum of suppressed voices came. The pris- 
oners knew that after the sentence they would 
be separated. They tried to profit by the short 
time they were to be together. Judging by their 
unbroken, rapid talk, they were in good spirits. 
But the public could not see any of them, as 
they sat all six on wooden benches, surrounded 
by twelve gendarmes with drawn swords on their 
shoulders. The crowd outside the building, 
which the sleepy and exhausted policeman now 
left to take care of itself, was neither so patient 
nor so calm. They represented the most turbu- 
lent section of the population. As a part of the 
loiterers, tired by the long waiting, withdrew, 
these were brought into closer contact. A hand- 
kerchief was raised at one of the windows. ‘The 
verdict !” shouted a voice in the crowd.  In- 
stantly all noise ceased, and the crowd pressed 
forward. 


Within, the voice of the usher was announcing 
the last scene of the shameless farce. The tri- 
bunal was about to enter to read the sentence. 
Rising to their feet us one man, the people stood 
in breathless expectation. A silence as of death 
fell upon the many-headed crowd. One could 
almost hear the beating of so many hearts—some 
in agony of fear, some in the excitement of dra- 
matic tension. One by one the six members of 
the tribunal appeared upon the platform behind 
the long table lit by the six candles. Their troub- 
led, worn-out looks were suggestive rather of a. 
great villainy just committed, with full knowl- 
edge, than of a stern though painful duty ful- 
filled. 

All eyes were riveted upon the presiding 
judge, who, a white sheet of paper in his hands, 
was about to utter the fatal words. In a voice 
raised to an unusually high pitch he read the pre- 
amble, which seemed to last an eternity. At last 
the first words of the sentence were uttered, send- 
ing an electric thrill throughout the audience. 
The name of Boris came first, followed by a long 
mumbling to which nobody paid attention—it was 
the enumeration of his offenses. Then a short 
pause and the sentence—death! Though no one 
expected him to be spared, the word fell upon 
strained nerves like the blow of a hammer. 
Vasily’s name followed with a mumbling less 
irksome, for it was shorter, and then another 
blow of the hammer—death! The nerves shiver 
but hold good. The third in the roll is Zina, 
whose fate had been the most discussed, because 
the most uncertain. The silence deepened. Life 
or death ? life or death ? all asked in their hearts, 
whilst the mumbling went on. The threatening 
hammer rises higher and higher, then suspense, 
and again it falls with a crash—death! A sigh, 
gathering into a groan, ran through the hall. 
All, even the most prejudiced, turned their eyes 
with unmixed sympathy and awe upon that young, 
noble, beautiful woman, standing so calmly and 
modestly. Most had expected that as a woman 
she would be spared. 

The three remaining prisoners were so little 
compromised, they would be let off with a nom- 
inal punishment. The mumbling affixed to Botch- 
aroy’s name, which came next, was such as to lull 
the inattentive audience to complete tranquillity. 
Most people ceased to listen altogether, when sud- 
denly a suspicious quivering in the judge's voice, 
a short pause, and the sentence—death !— re- 
sounds amid universal stupefaction. A wonder- 
ing ‘‘ Ha!” escaped from all lips. Men looked at 
their neighbors to ascertain whether they had not 
misheard. ‘‘ Many thanks, gentlemen judges,” 
the voice of the condemned man resounds, sneer- 
ingly. The judge had not the courage to call the 
prisoner to order, and pretended not to hear, and 
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hastened on to the following name. It was that 
of the elder Dudoroy. This time the public fol- 
lowed with strained attention all the cireumlo- 
eutions and windings of the clumsy summing up 
of offenses. There was the same treacherous 


prolixity and abstruseness in the statement of | 


motives. Some phrases sounded ugly — doubts, 
ilternated with hopes, irritating men’s nerves to 
the extremity. The hammer was hanging in the 
air—now rising, now sinking, and then rising 
again. Then the blow was struck; it was— 
death ! 

The suppressed passion burst forth on a sud- 
den. Shrieks, hysterical cries of women, groans 
and curses filled the air. People jumped upon 
their seats, shouting and gesticulating wildly, as 
if they had gone mad on a sudden. It was a 
scene of disorder such as had never before been 
witnessed within those walls. A good lady in the 
recond row—the wife of the chairman of the 
board—fainted from her excitement. 

Upon the bench the disorder and confusion 
were hardly less than among the public. The 
presiding judge, the paleness of shame on his 
face, strove to face the storm. He failed com- 
pletely. He wished that the public should re- 
main and listen to the end of his paper, which 
trembled in his hand. The sixth of the prison- 
ers, the younger of the sisters Dudoroy, in con- 
cideration of her youth, was condemned—not to 
death, as the prosecutor had asked—but to fif- 
teen years’ penal servitude. They had offered 
this sop to their slavish consciences, and they 
wished their act of courage to be made known. 
But in the general uproar nobody could catch 
one word of what was read. A young man opened 
the window, and, leaning out, shouted to the 
people in the street : “To death! All sentenced 
to death !” A threatening yell was heard from 
the crowd below. Some among the representa- 
tives of the “loyal” element thought that the 
crowd was about to storm the place, and that 
they would be massacred wholesale.’ In a fit of 
panic they began to shriek and yell on their own 
acount. The police officers appointed to watch 
eatside rushed to the judge. They confabulated 
for a moment, and the policemen ran out by the 
back way. The President had ordered troops to 
he called out. The judges slipped out of sight, 
hiding themselves in the inner rooms, while the 
policemen began to clear the hall. 


ORIENTAL LUXURY. 

A LARGE portion of the palace of Agra is de- 
voted to the wants and pastimes of the harem ; 
and the solicitude which the Mogul Emperors 
displayed for the comfort, well-being and happi- 
hess of their wives is very evident. No European 
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wife was ever housed in such luxury and spendor 
as that which enveloped the harems of Agra, 
whose condition, as far as physical comforts could 
avail them, might well be an object of envy toa 
Roman Empress in the past or to a great lady of 
Paris of the present day. They lived in palaces 
which were designed by architects and adorned 
by artists who have never been excelled, and 
which are still the admiration and the wonder 
of the world. If the ladies wished to purchase 
jewels—and what woman does not ?—there was 
a bazaar within the precincts where the diamonds 
of Goleonda and the precious stones of Ceylon 
might be seen sparkling in the sun. <A pond in 
the Muchi-Bhawan Court was teeming with fish, 
which a favorite might catch from a marble bal- 
cony overhanging the water. The chief Sultana 
had a boudoir in the Saman Burj, or Jasmine 
Tower, wherein, adorned with most delicate tra- 
cery, was a deep portico, inlaid with rarest art, 
and a vaulted chamber and a pavilion looking out 
toward the river—wherein, also, British artillery 
has left its mark in the shape of five jagged holes 
in the marble trellis-work. From a gallery close 
at hand Akbar and his wives directed the move- 
ments of living counters on the pachisi board 
below—an Oriental game in some respects resem- 
bling draughts. Often the balconies on the ram- 
parts were filled*with beautiful women, watching 
the tiger and elephant fights in the ditch below. 
Adjoining the Ungaree Bagh is the Shish Mahal, 
or Palace of Glass, which contained the ladies’ 
baths. The walls are inlaid with a thousand 
mirrors, set in marble frames, which appear to 
be covered with the finest lace-work ; in reality, 
the reflection of the tracery on the opposite sides 
is diminished by the convexity of the glass lenses. 
In the centre of the floor are sunken baths of in- 
laid marble, to which water was admitted by cas- 
cades, falling through channels resembling chim- 
neys in the walls, from which it passed under the 
marble pavement into the bath. Nor were the 
personal tastes of the ladies of the harem ignored. 
The Hindoo wives of Jehangir dwelt in a court 
decorated in the Hindoo style. Thus did the 
faithful wife fare. She had no cares, she lived 
in a superb palace, and everything which could 
add to her pleasure was supplied by her lord. 
But for the unfaithful wife there was quicker, 
more certain and more effectual punishment 
than any which could be inflicted by the censure 
of public opinion or by the slow process of a 
divorce court. A low door-way and a few steps, 
leading down the Garden of Roses, gave admis- 
sion to a long underground passage, by which the 
offender was conducted to a small, round cham- 
ber in the depths of the fortress. On the roof 
was the fatal beam, and through a hole in the 
floor her body was cast into the Jumna. 
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FROM DARKNESS—LIGHT. 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


Dr. Martin—I say, Dr. Martin, do not walk so’ fast. 


Come back here.” 
** What is the matter, Dale ? 


**a GRAVE, DIGNIFIED-LOOKING OLD MAN, WITH A FINE, 
INTELLIGENT COUNTENANCE.” . . . ‘IT WAS CPENED 
BY A PRETTY, YOUNG GIRL.” 


“« As if blind beggars were not common enough 
in Paris without my losing time to look after 
them !” 

“But this person is not like any other blind 
beggar that I have ever seen. Such a noble, re- 
signed face! Do come this way for a moment, 
doctor. Perhaps your science might be of use in 
this case.” 


Dr. Martin, the most skilled and celebrated ocu- 
Vol. XXIX.. No. 5--34. 


If you loiter like this we 
shall not have an hour to spend at the Salon.” 

““ Here ig something that will, I think, interest you. 
you notice that blind begzar just at the end of the bridge ?” 


Did 


list in the United 
States, who had ar- 
rived in Paris only a 
few weeks before on 
a journey undertaken 
for rest and refreshment by 
the directions of the most 
learned of his American col- 
leagues in the practice of 
medicine, turned back at 
the appeal of his friend Richard Dale, with whom 
he had just been taking a stroll amongst the bric- - 
j-brac shops and book-stalls of the quays on the 
left bank of the Seine. Right at the end of the 
bridge which they had just traversed he saw the 
personage whose appearance had so struck his 
friend. This was a grave, dignified-looking old 
man, with a fine, intelligent countenance, and 
seemingly between sixty and seventy years of age. 
His hair and beard, which were as white as snow, 
were carefully combed and arranged, and his well- 
patched blouse was scrupulously clean. Even the 
poodle, who, according to invariable custom, sat 
beside his master, holding between his teeth a tin 
cup in which to receive the contributions of the 
charitable, was a well-washed and comfortable- 
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looking beast, altogether unlike the forlorn ani- 
mals that usually fill such positions. 

‘“ A respectable-looking old fellow, I must say, 
Dale. So you want me to see if I can do any- 
thing for him ? Well, I’ve no objection to try.” 

So, crossing the street, he dropped a ten-cent 
piece in the poodle’s cup. 

The old man, recognizing the clink of silver in 
the fall of the coin, bowed his head with a mute 
gesture of thanks. So dignified was his expres- 
sion and manner, that the great oculist felt half 
embarrassed at addressing him. But just at that 
moment the beggar lifted his sightless eyes, and 
the sun shone full upon their pupils. The doc- 
tor uttered an exclamation of gratified surprise as 
he looked into the dimmed orbs thus revealed to 
him, and with characteristic abruptness he said : 

“*See here, my man, I’m an oculist, and I feel 
an interest in your case. Would you object to 
telling me how and when you lost your sight, and 
how long it has been since any doctor has exam- 
ined your eyes ?” 

‘<7 will tell you anything you wish to know, 
sir,” responded the blind man, with characteristic 
courtesy. 

‘But not here, or now, I should say. We 
would have a crowd around us in five-minutes to 
see what I was going to do to you. Mave you any 
one at home that can read ?” 

“*Oh, yes, sir—my wife and my three children 
can all read.” 

“Well, here is my card. Come to my rooms 
at the Hdétel Continental, to-morrow morning, 
before you take your station here—as early as nine 
o’clock, if you like. I want to examine your eyes 
thoroughly before I say anything more to you 
respecting them. I will pay for your guide, and 
I'll pay you, too, for your loss of time, if you 
like.” 

‘*That last will not be necessary, sir, for I 
neyer come to the bridge much before ten o’clock. 
But it is a good post, you see, and I must not 
leave it vacant. So Ill be at the hotel, without 
fail, punctually at nine o’clock to-morrow.” 

“Very good; Pll expect you. Now mind, do 
not raise your expectations too high. Ido not 
say that I can do you any good—I only mean to 
see what I can do. Come, Dale, we shall be too 
late for the Salon.” And off went the famous 
oculist and his friend, followed by a low-mur- 
mured phrase that sounded very much like a 
blessing. 

‘© Do you really think that you can restore the 
old fellow’s eye-sight ?” asked Mr. Dale, as they 
walked briskly toward the Champs Elysées. 

“JT think it more than likely; though, of 
course, I cannot answer concerning certain com- 
plications in his case till I have thoroughly ex- 
amined his eyes. But, so far as I can see, the 


‘disease that caused his blindness is an extremely 


rare one, and I shall take great interest in learn- 
ing what I can do. I never met but with one 
instance of it before, and that I cured.” 

**And the patient saw afterward ?” 

‘As well as you or I. Positively, I feel much 
obliged to you for having called my attention to the 
old beggar’s case just now. For the, solitary in- 
stance that I treated had been considered intur- 
able till I took it in hand, and now my learned 
brethren declare that there must have been some 
mistake in the diagnosis, or I never could have 
restored the patient’s sight. So I have been anx- 
ious ever since to find another specimen of the 
same malady wherewith to convince them that 
my former cure was neither an error nor a fort- 
unate chance.” : 

**T hope that your new specimen will turn up 
all right to-morrow.” 

**So do I.” 

Punctually, as the hour of nine sounded on 
the little traveling-clock that stood on the table 
in Dr. Martin’s drawing-room at the hotel, there 
came a discreet knock at the door, and in answer 
to the doctor’s summons the old blind man en- 
tered, led by a fresh, bright-looking boy, and 
followed by the inseparable poodle. 

The whole party were first made comfortable 
by a substantial breakfast, and then the boy was 
dismissed with an ample gratuity, and was prom- 
ised as much more if he would wait down-stairs 
for the old man. The dog curled himself up in 
a sunny spot on the carpet, and his master set 
himself to work to tell his history. 

“‘T have not a long story to tell, gentlemen— 
neither is it very thrilling or interesting. My 
name is Gabriel Perlot. I am of Normand de- 
scent, though my grandparents took up their 
residence in Alsace, and it was there that both 
my father and mother were born, as well as my 
wife, my good Gredel. We were fairly well to do 
in the world. I was a school-master, and kept a 
good-sized school for small country boys in a vil- 
lage near Strasburg. When the war between 
France and Prussia was ended, and Alsace be- 
longed to Germany—well, gentlemen, we were all 
French in feeling as well as by descent, and there 
was nothing for us to do but to leave our home 
and come to France. That home was all destroyed 
anyhow, and we could not have staid there ; my 
school was broken up, and the house was burned 
down, and our cows and pigs and chickens were 
all seized or driven away. So we came to Paris, 
my wife and I, and our two elder children, Franz 
and Anna. The latter was only a baby then. 
We got along pretty well for awhile. People 
were sorry for us because we had lost our home, 
and sympathized with us because we had chosen 
to keep our French nationality instead of turning 
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Germans, so they threw a good many odd jobs in 
our way, and got me a place as baggage-master at 
the Northern Railway Station, where my knowl- 
edge of German could be useful. For I was not 
learned enough to teach the boys in Paris any- 
thing, and, besides, they all said I had a horrid 
accent. Gredel took in sewing, and sometimes 
got a job of dress-making to do, though she could 
not go out by the day on account of the children. 
And then, after a year or two, our dear little 
Suzel was born, and my poor wife has never been 
strong enough since to do much work. We man- 
aged to struggle along somehow for a year or two, 
but it was hard work, gentlemen—hard, pinch- 
ing work, especially in Winter. And then, to 
make mattérs worse, my eyes began to fail me, 
and before long I lost the sight of them entirely. 
I do not know what we should have done had not 
the city authorities given me my permit to beg, 
and one of the best stands in the city as well. So 
now we get along famously. Franz is studying 
the piano ; he has a great taste for music, and he 
hopes by next Winter to be able to earn a good 
deal by playing dance-music and accompaniments 
for songs at svirées. As to my eldest daughter, 
Anna, she recites poetry most wonderfully, and 
one of the professors of the Conservatoire has 
‘taken her in hand, and says he will get her into 
the dramatic class at that institution at the an- 
nual competition for entrances next Fall. Suzel 
is only thirteen, but her brother and sister will 
look after her if she shows any talent. And my 
good wife sees to our clothes and to the house- 
keeping, and keeps her old blind husband neat 
and clean, so that I’m often told I look too re- 
spectable for a beggar. I’ve been blind now for 
eight years, gentlemen—eight years without the 
light of heaven or my children’s faces ; and some- 
times it seems to me very hard.” 

“Let me look at your eyes,” said the doctor, 
assuming a tone even more abrupt and decided 
than was usual with him, to conceal how much 
he was touched. He led the old man in front of 
the window, made him sit down, and investigated 
his eyes long and thoroughly, to the immense dis- 
composure of the blind man’s dog, who whim- 
pered anxiously on seeing his master so ordered 
about and handled, though he was too well taught 
to indulge in any active interference. Finally, 
Dr. Martin said, letting slip his patient’s eyelids 
from under the dextrous hold which he had main- 
tained on them: “JI think, M. Perlot, that I can 
promise you with full certainty the entire resto- 
ration of your sight, if you will submit to a com- 
paratively trifling operation, and will afterward 
follow my directions implicitly.” 

The old man sank, trembling, back in his 
chair. 

**Oh, sir!” he panted, breathlessly, **do you 


really mean it? Shall I see again the skies amd 
the sunshine—my Gredel’s face—the features of 
my children ? Do not give me false hopes, I im- 
plore you !” 

“As far as any operation in surgery can be as- 
sured of success, that which I shall perform upon 
your eyes will surely be successful. Calm your- 
self, Perlot. I am not going to operate at once. 
I must make arrangements for a room for you, 
and for a trained nurse. Have no anxiety about 
the expense; I am more than willing to defray 
the cost of the whole affair, for reasons of my 
own. Come back here in two days’ time, and I 
will tell you then the date and the place that I 
have fixed upon.” 

So saying, Dr. Martin slipped a gold coin in the 
old man’s hand, and summoned his guide. Dazed 
and bewildered by the dazzle of this great new 
hope, Gabriel Perlot was led away, murmuring 
benedictions as he went, and scarcely heeding the 
rapturous caresses of his faithful dog, who was 
overjoyed at seeing his master departing safe and 
sound after having been subjected to such a very 
unusual course of handling. 

The next morning, when Dr. Martin and his 
friend returned to their private parlor after fin- 
ishing their breakfast, they were surprised to find 
the blind beggar waiting there for them, and Dr. 
Martin accosted his unexpected visitor rather im- 
patiently. 

“Why, Perlot, what brings you here this morn- 
ing?” he asked. ‘*I am not ready for you, nor 
shall I be for two days’ time.” 

The old man twisted his hat between his hands, 
and seemed sorely embarrassed as to how he 
should begin his reply. But finally, turning his 
sightless eyes in the direction of the doctor, he 
said : 

‘* Beg pardon, gentlemen ; I hope you will not 
think me ungrateful or changeable—but—but—I 
have come to the conclusion that I had best not 
submit to the operation, after all.” 

‘““Why, man, are you mad ?” cried Richard 
Dale. ‘‘Not have your eye-sight restored when 
such a wonderful chance is offered to you? I 
thought you were half beside yourself with de- 
light vesterday at the bare idea.” 

«* Come, Dale, let the man say what he has to 
say,” interposed the doctor. ‘* You will not ob- 
ject to let me know the reason of your new deter- 
mination, will you, Perlot ?” 

“Oh, no, sir—no! Iwas quite overcome with 
joy yesterday, as the gentleman said, and I could 
not sleep last night for thinking about it, though 
I told the wife and children nothing at all, for I 
meant to surprise them when it was all over by 
walking in with my eyes as sound and bright as 
anybody’s, and saying, ‘I’m glad to see you ail,’ 
as well I might have been. . But, as I lay there in 
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the quiet night-hours, thinking—thinking, I said 
to myself, ‘ Gabriel, my man, if you are no longer 
blind, and cannot make any more a tidy sum daily 
by begging, who will support Franz till he fin- 
ishes his studies, and Anna till she gets into the 
Conservatoire, and Suzel till she grows up, and the 
poor mother till she gets back her health ?’ Look 
you, gentlemen, I am no longer young—over 
sixty-three—and I am not ‘strong enough nor 
sharp enough to begin the world anew. Best 
leave things as they are.” 

“And do you mean to say that you are willing 
to do without your eye-sight for the rest of your 
days, just for the sake of your family ?” 

“* Yes, doctor—yes, that is about it. It is very 
hard when I think of the flowers and turf and 
trees, and the sunshine, and the faces of my chil- 
dren that went out into the darkness when they 
were such little creatures. But it is nof hard 
when I picture them to myself with their future 
prospects all secured to them—Franz and Anna 
well able to take care of the mother and the little 
one when I am gone, and the nest-egg at the say- 
ings-bank doubled, and perhaps trebled, before I 
die, or get too infirm to keep at my regular stand. 
The blind beggar can maintain his family, and 
lay up something for the future. Gabriel Perlot, 
with a pair of good, strong eyes, would be fit for 
nothing but the work-house, and would drag his 
wife there after him, to say nothing of the priva- 
tions and trials for the children. No, no; my 
mind is made up. I'll live in darkness for my 
dear ones’ sake.” 

“And this is your unalterable resolution ?” 

‘‘ Fixed and unchangeable. Don’t try to argue 
me out of it, gentlemen, I beg of you. Do you 
not think that there is a voice pleading with me 
all the time to take the chances—a voice that 
tells me of all the glories of the world and sky 
that might be mine, and that are shut out from 
me by my own act forever? I cannot and I must 
not listen. I thank you, doctor, all the same, 
and a thousand times over. Now, good-by; I 
must go to my post.” 

“Stop a minute, Perlot,” said Dr. Martin, lay- 
ing his hand as he spoke on the blind man’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ How long do you think it will take 
for this boy and girl of yours to become self-sup- 
porting ?” 

“<In two years’ time, sir, Franz will, I hope, be 
earning a fair income, what with lessons and 
playing at soirées ; and onee Anna has gone 
through her first year at the Conservatoire, she 
can teach French and elocution, even if she does 
not get a pension from the State to support her 
till she takes her first prize.” 

‘Very good. We are now in the month of 
June, 1886. In three years’ time I shall come 
to Paris again, to visit the great Exhibition. I'll 
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look you up then, and if all goes well I will per- 
form the operation. It is only delayed, you 
see. Nay, no thanks, my good man—no thanks. 
Keep them till I accomplish my task in 1889.” 

*““Dr. Martin,” said Mr. Dale, as the door 
closed behind the retreating form of the blind 
beggar, ‘I call that old fellow’s conduct nothing 
short of sublime. The Bible says, Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends. But is it not almost as great 
to give up one’s eye-sight—to voluntarily live in 
blindness so that the wife and children may be 
fed and clothed ?” 

Dr. Martin nodded acquiescence. 

** And all I hope is that I may find him again, 
three years from now. But many things may 
happen in three years.” 

Never looked Paris more radiant, and never 
were .her thronging crowds more gay and ani- 
mated, than in the Summer months of 1889—the 
long-talked- of, eagerly anticipated Exhibition 
year. The weather was superb, the skies were with- 
out a cloud, and the whole city, even outside of 
the enchanted land on the Champ de Mars, was 
ablaze with flowers and beautiful with turf and 
foliage. Amongst the carliest visitors to the Ex- 
hibition were the two friends, Dr. Martin and 
Richard Dale. They had often talked together 
about Gabriel Perlot during those three years, 
and had speculated concerning his probable fate. 
And when they reached Paris their first pilgrim- 
age was to the Bridge of Solferino. But the 
place once occupied by the noble-looking old 
man was filled by a commonplace old beggar, 
who refused to answer any of their questions, 
and either knew nothing or was willing to tell 
nothing about his predecesscr. It was not till 
some weeks later that Dr. Martin, through the 
good offices of the Prefect of Police, contrived to 
discover the abode of the blind old Alsatian. He 
found it at last, in a little street back of the Pan- 
théon, and on questioning the concierge concern- 
ing Gabriel Perlot he learned with regret that he 
was very ill. 

But go right up, sir—go right up. I sup- 
pose that you are the American doctor he has 
talked so much about of late, and though he is 
very bad indeed, I know it would break his heart 
to miss seeing you.” 

Thus adjured, the doctor mounted the stairs, 
and tapped lightly at the door that had been in- 
dicated to him, It was opened by a pretty, young 
girl, a bright-eyed, graceful brunette, whose deli- 
cate features were, however, disfigured with ery 
ing. 

“‘Gabriel Perlot ? Yes, that is my father— 
but he is very ill, sir—too ill to see any one.” 

‘*T think he will see me, mademoiselle. I am 
the American doctor who, three years ago——” 
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«© You are Dr. Martin, sir? Oh, then come in 
—do come in! He has been longing to see you.” 
And without further ceremony she ushered the 
doctor into the sick man’s chamber. It was scru- 
pulously clean, and the grand head and white 
locks and beard of the invalid showed as nobly 
picturesque as ever against the spotless pillows 
and in the warm Summer light that came through 
the open window. But his eyes were closed, and 
the labored, sobbing breath told more eloquently 
than words of the repose that was so near at hand. 
A fine-looking young man was seated at the foot 
of the bed, watching the impassive face with an 
anxious gaze; and an elderly woman, her face 
buried in her hands, knelt beside the bed, weep- 
ing uncontrollably. As the doctor entered, the 
dying man stirred restlessly on his pillow, and 
his daughter, bending over him, said, softly : 

** Father—dear father, Dr. Martin has come— 
he is here beside you.” 

A flash of reviving vitality thrilled the wan 
features and brightened the sightless eyes. He 
held out his hand with a groping, helpless gesture, 
and the doctor took the cold palm in his own. 

«Yes, Perlot, I have kept my promise, and I 
am sorry to find you so ill.” 

** Not ill,” gasped the sufferer, ‘but well— 
well. It will be well with me soon. A greater 
Physician than you even, doctor, is going to give 
me back my eye-sight. And you see how wise I 
was to live just a little longer ont of the light. 
For Anna won her first prize at the Conservatoire 
last weck, and will be a great actress ; and Franz 
is doing wonders with his music; and it was I— 
I—that helped them on their way. And in a 
little while No, Gredel, dear wife, you must 
not ery. Kiss Suzel for me when she comes home 
from the country. Franz—Anna—be good to 
your mother and your little sister—as good as I 
have always tried to be to you all.” 

His voice sank into an inarticulate whisper, and 
the wandering hands lay collapsed and motionless 
upon the quilt. Only the sobbing of the wife and 
daughter broke the stillness. Suddenly the voice 
of the dying man rang out clear and sonorous as 
in his days of stalwart manhood : 

-God said, Let there be light : and there was 
light.” 

Then all was silence. 


“MRS. SIDDONS,” BY GAINSBOROUGH. 


Tuts beautiful illustration, on page 533, is 
from a photograph by Braun, which photograph 
is taken from the original picture in the National 
Gallery. London. At the time this picture was 
painted (1784), the famous actress was in full 
possession of her uncommon beauty, being only 
twenty-nine years of age, and had also just begun 
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to taste the delight of genuine metropolitan pop- 
ularity. A few years before she had been ab- 
ruptly dismissed from Drury Lane ; and, though 
she was highly appreciated in the provinces, it 
was not until her return to Drury Lane, in 1782, 
when she made her début as Jsabella, in “The 
Fatal Marriage,” that she achieved a thorough 
London success. It may be observed that the 
celebrated portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the Zragie 
Muse, engravings of which are much commoner 
than of this picture of Gainsborough’s, was 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1783. At this 
time Gainsborough was at the zenith of his fame, 
and painted a great many portraits. Peter Pin- 
dar, the satirist, advised him to be reconciled to 
Nature, and to have ‘‘the modest grace” to de- 
vote his attention to landscapes. Fatigued with 
portrait-painting, he seemed inclined to take this 
advice, but his subsequent quarrel with the Acad- 
emy caused the contemporary public to see very 
little of his future work, and in 1788 he died.. 
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WriTErS uniformly take a wicked pleasure in 
maligning the Basque language. Its spelling and 
syntax, its words and sentences, its methods of 
construction, are openly derided. Unusual word- 
forms and distended proper names are singled out 
and held up to jeers and contumely. <A Spanish 
proverb asserts that as to pronunciation the 
Basques write ‘Solomon ” and pronounce it 
“« Nebuchadnezzar.” The devil, it is alleged. 
studied for seven years to learn the Basque 
tongue; at the end of that time he had mas- 
tered only three words, and abandoned the task 
in disgust. ‘‘And the result is,” adds. a viva- 
cious writer, “that he is unable to tempt a 
Basque, because he cannot speak to him, and 
that consequently every Basque goes straight to 
heaven. Unfortunately, now that the popula- 
tion is beginning to talk French (which the devil 
knows terribly well), this privilege is disappear- 
ing.” 

Overhearing disjointed Basque phrases on the 
Biarritz beach or in the streets and the cafés of 
St. Jean, one will not blame the devil’s discour- 
agement. There is scarcely one familiar Aryan 
syllable. For centuries their speech was not even 
a written one; there is said to be no book in 
Basque older than two hundred years, But, its 
strangeness and isolation once allowed for, there 
is in reality much to defend in the Basque lan- 
guage. As spoken, it is far from being harsh, 
and falls pleasantly. often softly, on the ear ; the 
sounds are clear, the articulations rarely hurried 
as in the French. The words, other than a few 
proper names, do not exceed a sober and reason- 
able length, and as to spelling, every letter has 
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its assigned use and duty; there are no phonetic 
drones. The original root-forms are short and 
always recognizable ; the full words grow from 
these by an orderly, if intricate, system of inflec- 
tions and the forming of derivatives. 

In regard to length of words, there exist un- 
doubtedly some surprising examples, but they 
are merely compound expressions, and quite in 
unalogy with those of better known and _ less 
abused tongues. The German, for one, indulges 
in such with notorious, yet unrebuked, frequency. 
One is naturally startled at encountering in 
Basque such imbrications as Izarysaroyarenlar- 
rearenbarena, or Ardanzesaroyareniturricoburua, 
which are actual names of places in Spanish 
Basque-land ; but they are mercifully rare, and 
when analyzed prove to be rational, and even po- 
etic, formations, laden with a full equivalent of 
import—the first of the above two signifying 
“*the centre of the field of the mountain of the 
star.” and the second, ‘‘the summit of the fount- 
ain of the mountain of the vine.” 


THE COMTE DE PARIS. . 


He might (says Count Vasili) have formed a 
friendship with the Prince of Wales, and the 
Queen of England, who professes the most sin- 
cere affection for the princes of Orleans, anxiously 
desired that that intimacy should exist ; but sel- 
dom were two natures more incompatible and dif- 
ferent in tastes, habits and feelings. They agree 
only in politics, and it is said that the Prince of 
Wales, being reproached by his royal mother with 
his little sympathy for the Comte de Paris, re- 
plied : ‘* Friendships cannot be crammed down 
people’s throats.” 

Since I-wrote “ La Société de Londres,” the 
future King of England has become still more 
master of mundane sciences, confidant of the 
peccadilloes and petty scandals of society, pro- 
tector of fine arts, and especially of chorographic 
and dramatic arts. He now lives on such terms 
of familiarity with his entourage that, once clos- 
eted in the smoking-room, there is no longer 
question of either highness, prince or subjects, 
but simply of Wales. Macduff, Sykes, Carrington, 
and such like, in full enjoyment of each other’s 
society. Ile tolerates from those rather numer- 
ous privileged persons such latitude in their be- 
havior toward him—quoting one instance out ofa 
thousand—that one of them having received from 
the Prince a late invitation to dinner, wired the 
following reply: ‘‘ Won’t come. Lie follows by 
post.” It is difficult to imagine the Comte de 
Paris in such a circle. The exquisite correctness 
of his manners, his concern for morality, the ele- 
vation of thought and propriety, which latter 


feeling is to him like a second nature, could not 
associate with it. Besides, he has but little gay- 
ety and natural cheer, and only puts aside the 
stiffness of his manners in the unrestraint of fam- 
ily life, when he is often seen to play with his 
children as would a very affectionate and well- 
beloved elder brother. 

He works regularly from six to eight hours 
daily, without, however, shackling himself with 
strict routine. IIe is always ready to share the 
sportive recreations of the Comtesse de Paris, and 
displays therein a goodly average skill and knowl- 
edge. He is a good shot, and a correct horse- 
man; he is not, however, passionately fond of 
hunting, and it is doubtful whether he would have 
written to his young wife according to the style 
of his ancestor : ‘‘ Madame, the weather is very 
cold, and I killed six wolves.” 


FLAG-LORE. 


To ‘‘ STRIKE A FLAG ” is to lower the national 
colors in token of submission. 

Flags are used as the symbol of rank and com- 
mand, the officers using them being called flag- 
officers. Such flags are square to distinguish 
them from other banners, 

A “flag of truce” is a white flag displayed to 
an enemy to indicate a desire for a parley. 

The white flag is a sign of peace. After a }at- 
tle, parties of both sides often go out to the field 
to rescue the wounded or bury the dead under 
the protection of a white flag. 

The red flag is a sign of defiance, and is often 
used by revolutionists. In our service it is a 
mark of danger, and shows a vessel to be recciv- 
ing or discharging her powder. 

The black flag is a sign of piracy. 

The yellow flag shows a vessel to be at quaran- 
tine, or is the sign of a contagious disease. 

A flag at half-mast means mourning. Fishing 
and other vessels return with a flag at half-mast 
to announce the loss or death of some of the men. 

Dipping the flag is lowering it slightly and then 
hoisting it again, to salute a vessel or fort. 

If the President of the United States goes 
afloat, the American flag is carried in the bows 
of his barge or hoisted at the main of the vessel 
on board of which he is. 


ALEXANDRE Dumas, the elder, on the first 
night of his son’s famous drama ‘‘ La Dame aux 
Camélias,” was wandering about the theatre beam- 
ing with pleasure. An acquaintance exclaimed : 
““Surely, my dear master, you have had a large 
share in the production of this piece ?” ‘Cer- 
tainly !” replied the old man. ‘* Why, it’s author 
is by me!” 
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ITALIAN CHAMBER. 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 


NATIONAL unity and a free Constitution have 
nourished in Italy a ripe and vigorous school of 
statesmanship. There is probably no legislative 
body in Europe which includes, according to its 
numbers, so many men of conspicuous ability as 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies. There is cer- 
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sits under the hot sun of Italy, are almost wholly 
unknown. 

A visit to the Italian Chamber is well worth 
the making. Rome has a thousand attractions 
for the sojourner within its limits, so absorbing 
that it probably occurs to few American tourists 
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tainly no such body which maintains greater de- 
corum and order in its proceedings, or in which 
party feeling is more steadily kept within the 
bounds of decency. The clamor which some- 
times rises to a storm in the British House of 
Commons when that House has tired of an un- 
welcome speaker, the din which turns the French 
Chamber of Deputies into a bear-garden when a 
stinging epithet has been hurled from the trib- 
une, are features which, in the Parliament that 


to wend their way, when Parliament is sitting, 
to the lumbering old edifice which serves—tem- 
porarily, it is to be supposed—as the Italian Cap- 
itol. Yet, it would be interesting to any one who 
took the trouble to take a place in the gallery of 
the Chamber to observe the many picturesque 
and the few historic figures seated there, and to 
hear debates in the sweetly flowing “lingua Tos- 
cana.” The Palace of Monte Citorio was used, 
in the old Papal days, as the Prefecture of the 
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Papal Police. It was selected, 
when the King came and took 
up his abode in Rome, as the 
Parliament House. But, huge 
as it is, it contained no apart- 
ment adequate to the accom- 
modation of the lower Iouse ; 
so its big court-yard was roof- 
ed in, fitted up, provided with 
semicircular benches, adorned 
with hangings, and here the 
Deputies met, for the first 
time representing every old 
kingdom, duchy and state of 
Italy in one assembly. 
Opposite the semicircular 
seats, on which the Deputies 
sit, divided according to their 
party affiliations into Right, 
Centre and Left, is the Presi- 
dent’s fauteuil, on the same 
dais with the throne. In front 
of the President is the table 
at which the Ministers for the 
time being sit. Above and 
behind the Deputies are the 


cozy gallerics, admission to which it is never | 


difficult to obtain. 


The Deputies are about five hundred in number, 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT (MONTE CITORIO). 


serve without pay, are chosen for a term of five 
years—though a Chamber seldom survives through 
its full term—and must be at least thirty years of 


OPENING OF THE ITALIAN PARLIAMENT—ARRIVAL OF THE KING AT THE PALACE OF MONTE CITORIO. 
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age. They must also pay taxes, equal to about 
four dollars a year—not a very narrow limit. An- 
other curious feature of the Italian electoral law 
is, that officers in the army and navy, Ministers, 
under - secretaries, and certain other high offi- 
cials, may be elected Deputies ; but the number 
of these must never exceed forty, not including 
the Ministers and Secretaries-general. The prin- 
cipal “ perquisite ” of the Deputies is the right to 
travel free on all railway and steam-boat lines. 
About one-fourth of the railways, it may be said, 
are owned by the Government. 

In one political respect the Italians show a wis- 
dom which might well be emulated in countries 
more boastful of their greatness and the excellence 
of their institutions. When a district finds out 
that it has elected a good Deputy, it keeps on re- 
turning him to Parliament. Party lines in Italy 
ave not very distinctly defined ; and the fact that 
2 man has done good and honest legislative serv- 
ice is a stronger argument with Italian electors 
than the fact that he belongs to Right or Left, 
that he is a follower of Cairoli or Crispi. There 
ure probably fewer changes in the personnel of 
the Italian Chamber, at each recurring election, 
than in any other Parliament in Europe. 

The generation of men who took an active part 
in the series of revolutions whose combined re- 
sult was to unite all Italy under the Crown of Sa- 
voy has by no means yet passed off the world’s 
stage. Most of the great figures, it is true—Ca- 
vour, Garibaldi, D’Azelio, Mazzini—are seen no 
more in the haunts of men ; yet of their disciples 
and followers, some in the walks of civil life, oth- 
crs with wounds received in the warlike commo- 
tions, many still live, honored by their grateful 
countrymen. It is interesting to note that these 
survivors of the struggle for unity and liberty are 
accorded a political privilege which is, perhaps, 
unique among nations. If any one of them is 
proposed as a candidte for the Chamber, whether 
he belong to the conservative or to the progress- 
ive party, all opposition to him is withdrawn. Ie 
is elected as a matter of course. It is looked on 
as tinpatriotic to set up any candidate against 
him. So it was that Garibaldi, as long as he 
lived, had his seat in the Chamber secured to him, 
without opposition ; although he scarcely ever 
appeared in it, and although his political views 
were only shared by a small, extreme and power- 
less group in the House, and were wholly lost sight 
of by the district which chose him. 

The Italian political parties, like those of 
France and other European constitutional States, 
are broadly divided into the “Right” and the 
“Left.” The Right is composed of conservative 
men, and may be said in some sort to correspond 
with the English Tories ; while the Left profess 
to be progressive, and may be likened to the En- 


glish Liberals. But for a long time party lines 
have not been strictly drawn in the Italian Par- 
liament. Since the occupation, by the united 
realm, of Rome as a capital, twenty years ago, the 
questions which have divided parties have not 
been of high import. Both have opposed, more 
or less vigorously, the claims of the Papacy, and 
have favored the restriction of the powers of the 
Church and the alienation of monastic properties. 
Both, too, have avowed an active foreign policy 
and colonization ; for all Italy seems to have been 
eager to maintain its new position as a great 
power of Europe. The result of this aspiration 
has been the creation of the third strongest navy 
in the world, and of an army which, on a war 
footing, would reach the figure of a million of 
men. 

The rule of party in Italy, then, for the past 
ten years or more, has been rather by the coalition 
of groups of statesmen of both party names than 
by the pure domination either of the Right or of 
the Left. The large number of exceptionably able 
men in Parliament has made tie personal element 
an important one in the construction of cabinets 
and the leadership of national policy. In 1879 
Signor Depretis, probably the most astute poli- 
tician, if not the broadest statesman, of his age, 
became a second time Prime Minister, as the 
leader of the party of the Left. But his -policy 
was too moderate to suit certain groups of that 
party; and in order to maintain himself in power, 
Depretis formed a coalition between the more 
moderate groups of the Left and a large portion 
of the party of the Right. admitting some mem- 
bers of the latter into his Cabinet. 

This caused the groups of the Left who had 
been ‘‘left out in the cold” to form a retaliatory 
coalition, which, from the fact that the chiefs 
consisted of five prominent leaders, came to be 
known by the name of the ‘+ Pentarchy.”” The 
names of these five leaders are all well known to 
those familiar with Italian  polities—Crispi, Cai- 
roli, Baccarini, Nicotera and Zanardelli. This 
division of parties, which seemed, to a large de- 
gree, to obliterate the lines dividing Right and 
Left, was shaken by the untoward events of the 
first Italian attempt at_African conquest in 1887, 
resulting in the massacre of Italian troops at 
Dogali. The Depretis Ministry was thereby to a 
serious degree discredited ; but the wily old Prime 
Minister was fertile in resource. Te managed to 
detach from the Pentarchy two of its members, 
Crispi and Zanardelli, the former being by far 
the ablest of those who had hitherto opposed the 
Ministry. Both joined Depretis, and took seats 
in the Cabinet. This had the effect of breaking 
up the coalition of the Pentarchy altogether, for 
it left its remnants in a hopeless minority. The 
power of old Depretis seemed now founded upon 
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rock. But death proved a foe more potent than 
the Pentarchy. In midsummer, 1887, Depretis 
flied, at the advanced age of seventy-six. ILis had 
been a stirring life. He had shared the adventur- 
ous fortunes of Garibaldi in Sicily; had been 
iade Dictator of Sicily when Garibaldi crossed to 


continue the. revolution in Southern Italy; and | 


had been often in high office for more than a 
quarter ofa century. His tact and adroitness as 
a politician were unequaled in Italy ; and he had 
shown qualities which made a comparison between 
him and the shrewd English Lord Palmerston a 
most apt one. 

The death of Depretis left two figures conspic- 
uous above the rest in Italian politics, and many 
thers who were only a very little way behind the 
two in service, ability and eminence. These two 
foremost figures were Crispi and Cairoli. Of 
Cairoli, it may be said that his life reads like a 
thrilling romance, and that he is one of the heroes 
of the struggle for Italian unity who will not be 
retired to private life, probably, whatever his pub- 
lic course may be. A native of the historic north- 
ern town of Pavia, he was one of the leaders of an 
insurrection of unionist students against Austrian 
rule when he had just come of age. He was one 
of the ever-famous One Thousand of Marsala, and 
fought like a lion on the memorable field of Men- 


tana. Ile was always one of the foremost in any 
eonflict which led toward Italian unity. In poli- 
tics, too, he had long been conspicuous. He was 


twice Prime Minister, as the most popular chief 
ef the Left, and was an especial favorite both of 
King Victor Emmanuel and of his successor, 
Humbert. (Cairoli’s chief hold on popularity is 
his personal history, his noble personal qualities, 
and the richness and fervor of his eloquence. 

A yet more notable, “all-around” man than 
Cairoli, however, is the Prime Minister of Italy, 
Francesco Crispi. Glancing down from the gal- 
lery, you will perceive, sitting at the Ministerial 
table, a man somewhat above medium height and 
rather slight of form, with a keen dark eye, 
bronzed, strongly Italian features, heavy, snow- 
white mustache, and head thinly covered with 
frosted curly hair. The expression of the counte- 
nance indicates a strong, stern, even stubborn will, 
and a degree of energy unimpaired by advanced 
age. Crispi, indeed, is one of the ‘ grand old 
men” who have in recent years had so large a 
share in directing the destinies of European States. 
Ife has passed his three-score-and-tenth year, and 
yet his physical and mental powers seem undi- 
minished. He holds his own as stoutly against 
his antagonists as he once fought the myrmidons 
of the execrable Bomba under the deep-blue skies 
of Sicily. For, like Cairoli and many other Dep- 
uties, Crispi was one of the gallant soldiers of the 
war of Italian deliverance. Born in Sicily, in 


1819, he came of that famous Greco-Roman 
stock which contributed many a fiery spirit to the 
Southern Italian revolution. ‘ The Sicilian of 
the Greco-Roman race,” says a recent writer, ‘is 
silent, suspicious, wise, faithful, unuble to forget 
either a good or evil deed without having re- 
warded or avenged; not easily moved from his 
purpose, and always armed with infallible logic. 
Full of boundless self-confidence, he hates cow- 
ardice and indolence ; will use any means to ob- 
tain a desirable end ; is a faithful friend, a terri- 
ble, irreconcilable but honest enemy, and more 
inclined to action than to words.” This might 
serve very well as the description of the character 
of Crispi himself, a true son of that remarkable 
race. 

At first, Crispi thought he would be a lawyer ; 
but, just as he was preparing to enter upon a 
legal career, he became involved in the conspira- 
cies of Southern Italy to throw off the intolerable 
yoke of the Bourbons. He was a fiery young 
leader in the brave but abortive insurrection which 
followed, as was the case nearly all through Eu- 
rope, the outbreak of the third French revolu- 
tion. Crispi, like many of his fellow-patriots, 
was obliged to flee from Italy. He resorted first 
to Paris; but Napoleon III. had secant sympathy 
for those who conspired to overthrow thrones, 
and the young Sicilian was obliged to repair to 
that asylum of all political exiles, London. There 
he consorted with Louis Blanc, and plotted with 
the heroic Venetian patriot, Mazzini. 

But his restless spirit could not abide amid the 
secure ease of exile in a great foreign capital. 
Presently we find him returning to his native 
Sicily in disguise, and there forming, in concert 
with Garibaldi, the ever-memorable effort of “the 
Thousand ”—the thousand devoted souls who 
pledged themselves to the liberation of Naples, 
or death. Crispi went through the mountain dis- 
tricts of the Sicilian isle, enlisting his recruits, 
and arranging for their action in connection with 
Garibaldi, who was then in Northern Italy. 
Crispi himself took part in the victory of the 
Thousand, and was, from the first to the last of 
that critical time, Garibaldi’s right-hand man 
and trusted adviser. With the organization of 
the united Kingdom of Italy under Victor Em- 
manuel, Crispi, like many of the most ardent 
reyolutionists, and even republicans, abandoned 
once for all the part of conspirator, and became a 
loyal supporter of the new régime. While, no 
doubt, he would at that time have preferred an 
Italian republic under his heroic chief, Garibaldi, 
he deemed the. unity of Italy, under a liberal- 


minded King, the best solution of the govern- 
mental problem as circumstances were. He en- 


tered the Italian Parliament to become 
one of its most conspicuous figures. 


at once 
In four 
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years he rose to the post of President of the 
Chamber of Deputies ; and at the most turbulent 
period in the history of that body proved to be a 
firm and tactful presiding officer. At the same 
time Crispi took a keen and ever-watchful interest 
in the momentous problems involved in the con- 


Pope and the Church. This was the most vexed 
knot of all to untie; but Crispi, and those whe 
thought with him, were never content until the 
supremacy of the State was everywhere estab- 
lished throughout Italy, even though that was at- 
tained at the sacrifice of the most august tradi 


struction of a united kingdom out of the patch-‘ tions, and even the property, of the Church. 
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work of old kingdoms, duchies and states of 
which Victor Emmanuel’s new realm was com- 
posed. 

At first end always an ardent, an uncompro- 
mising Liberal, or, rather, Radical, he supported 
by his eloquence and labors the most advanced 
measures, especially the drastic policy which soon 
prevailed in the attitude of new Italy toward the 


Crispi is recognized to-day not only as the 
broadest and most vigorous of Italian statesmen, 
but as the most skillful party chief and the mest 
resourceful of Parliamentary leaders. His adroit- 
ness as a manager of men is proverbial. In spite, 
too, of a strenuous and far from despicable oppo- 
sition, he is regarded as the personification of 
Italy’s patriotic aspirations. He may be said te 
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be the creator of the policy which has diverted 
Italy from her old alliance with France, and has 
enabled her to enter into a close bond of inter- 
national union with her old enemy and oppressor, 
Austria, and her stalwart friend of twenty years, 
Germany. It is he who has carried the Italian 
Army to its present large numbers and high state 
of efficiency ; he who has established a navy in- 
ferior only to those of Great Britain and France 
in the world. , 

Thus, no doubt, the vigorous ex-revolutionist 
has placed heavy burdens upon the Italian tax- 
payer, and has withdrawn large numbers of able- 
bodied men from the pursuits of industry. But 
at the same time he has filled the national pride 
with profound satisfaction, by elevating Italy to 
the rank of the sixth great power of Europe. In 
all these matters Crispi has shown a degree of 
boldness, a supreme self-confidence, which noth- 
ing can appall or subdue. In a notable speech, a 
year or two ago, in the Chamber of Deputies, he 
compared himself to the famous volcano of his 
native Sicily. ‘As Etna,” said he, ‘‘ I unite the 
heat and the cold, the repose and the tempest. I 
have an irritable fibre ; my mind burns; but I 
have learned how to control myself, and my calm- 
ness and strength of will reduces. my heart to obe- 
dience.” 

By qualities such as these Crispi has attained 
‘to such a height of power and influence, not in 
Italy alone, but in the councils of Europe, that 
it is doubtful whether he can ever be spared 
long from the helm of State, while he lives and 
retains his masterful faculties. At first he was 
strongly disliked by King Humbert ; but, like Sir 
Robert Walpole, he has overcome the prejudices 
of his sovereign, and is now more deeply in Hum- 
bert’s confidence than any living man. 

Crispi’s soul seems wrapped up in the great and 
grave political duties which devolye upon him. 
He is neither scholar nor student, and has but 
little familiarity with, or even taste for, polite 
literature. When, as he occasionally does, he 
goes to the theatre; he usually falls asleep. But 
when he rises to speak in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, he becomes suddenly transformed. He lifts 
himself to his full height, his fists are clinched, 
and he speaks in a strong, clear, penetrating voice. 
Ilis speeches are full of nervous force, of sarcastic 
sting, of incisive logic and well-constructed ar- 
gument. In these latter qualities of speech he 
is easily supreme in the.Chamber. ‘“ In Uilking,” 
says a recent Italian writer, ‘‘ he looks straight 
into the face of the person whom he addresses, as 
if trying to look through the eyes into the sind. 
If the person addressed is intelligent, Crispi’s at- 
tention is soon attracted. He holds his head 
higher, his face expresses interest, he listens and 
replies. If he is face to face with an indifferent 


A BLOOD-SUCKING PLANT. 


person, he smiles half pleasantly, half disdain- 
fully; his head sinks on his chest, his hands fal} 
on his knees, he shrugs his shoulders, expresse: 
distrust, and ends the conversation as soon us 
possible.” 

Such is the remarkable old man who to-day 
guides the destinies of the sturdy, ambitious and 
progressive young Kingdom of Italy. 


MY LOVE IS LIKE A SONG. 
By DonaLtp R. McGREGor. 


My love is not like any flower; 
For flowers live but a day, 
And many a one but for an hour, 
Then dying, fades away ; : 
But my sweet love is like a song, 
That sinks into the heart, 
And lingers there so very long, 
It ‘most becomes a part. 


My love is not like any star ; 
For stars but shine at night, 
And then ’tis only from afar 
That stars appear so bright; 
But my sweet love is like a song, 
That brightens all the day, 
That rolls the wheels of Time along, 
And drives the night away. 


My love is not like any one 
That mighty pens have made, 
Like no fair image ‘neath the sun, 
No bird in field or glade; 
But my sweet love is like a song, 
Alike to hut and throne, 
A glorious thing before the throng, 
A sweet, mild thing alone. 


A BLOOD-SUCKING PLANT, 

Leroy Dunstan, a well-known naturalist of 
New Orleans, who has recently returned from 
Central America, where he had spent nearly two 
years in the study of the flora and fauna of the 
country, relates the finding of a singular growth 
in one of the swamps which surround the great 
lake of Nicaragua. He was engaged in hunting 
for botanical and entomological specimens in this 
swamp, Which is known as San Sebastian’s, when 
he heard his dog cry out as if in agony, from a 
distance. Running to the spot from which the 
animal’s cries came, Mr. Dunstan found him en- 
enveloped in a perfect net-work of what ‘seemed 
to be a fine, rope-like tissue of roots or fibres, the 
nature of which was unknown to him. 

The plant or vine seemed composed entirely of 
bare, interlacing stems, resembling, more than 
anything else, the branches of the weeping-willow 
denuded of all foliage, but of a dark, nearly black 
hue, and covered with a thick, viscid gum that 
exuded from the pores. Drawing his knife, Mr. 
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Dunstan endeavored to cut the animal free, but 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that he 
succeeded in severing the fleshy, muscular fibre. 
‘To his horror and amazament the naturalist then 
saw that the dog’s body was covered with blood, 
while his hairless skin appeared to have been 
actually sucked or puckered in spots, and the 
animal staggered as if from weakness ‘and ex- 
haustion. 

In cutting the vine the twigs curled like living, 
sinuous fingers about Mr. Dunstan’s hand, and it 
required no slight force to free the member from 
its clinging clasp, which left the flesh red and 
blistered. The gum exuding from the vine was 
of a dark-grayish tinge, remarkably adhesive and 
of a disagreeable animal odor, very.powerful and 
nauseating to inhale. 

The native servants who accompanied Mr. Dun- 
stan manifested the greatest horror of the vine, 
which they call Ja sagenas de diable, the devil’s 
seine, or snare, and were full of stories of its death- 
dealing powers. One of these stories was of an 
Englishman residing in Managua, who, while 
hunting in the swamp a few years before, lay 
down beneath a tree where a large and powerful 
specimen of this singular plant was growing, and 
inadvertently falling asleep, awoke to find himself 
enveloped in its web, and, in spite of every effort 

_made to extricate him, perished in its deadly em- 
brace. 

Another story was of an escaped convict, who 
had hidden in the swamp, and whose bones had 
been found in the folds of the sagenas only a 
short time before Mr. Dunstan’s visit. These 
stories, remarkable as they may seem, are firmly 
believed in by the people, but the only three 
specimens which Mr. Dunstan was able to find 
were all small ones, though the meshes of the 
largest would probably, if extended in a straight 
line, measure nearly if not quite one hundred 
feet. 

He was able to discover but very little about 
the nature of the plant, owing to the difficulty of 
handling it, for its grasp can only be torn away 
with loss of skin, and even of flesh ; but, as near 
as Mr. Dunstan could ascertain, its power of suc- 
tion is contained in a number of infinitesimal 
mouths, or little suckers, which, ordinarily closed, 
open for the reception of food. 

The gum exuded seems to serve the twofold 
purpose of increasing its tenacity and of overcom- 
ing a victim by its sickening odor. ‘The plant is 
found in low, wet places, and usually beneath a 
large tree, and, while dormant, seems only a net- 


work of dry, dead vines, covering the black earth | 


for several feet, but, coming in contact with any- 
thing, will instantly begin to twist and twine up- 
ward in a horrible, life-like manner, breaking out 
with the gum-like substance spoken of before, 


and inwrap the object with a celerity that is 
almost incredible. 

If the substance is animal, the blood is drawn 
off and the carcass or refuse then dropped. A 
lump of raw meat being thrown it, in the short 
time of five minutes the blood will be thoroughly 
drunk off and the mass thrown aside. Its vorac- 
ity is almost beyond belief, it devouring at one 
time over ten pounds of meat, though it may be 
deprived of all food for weeks without any ap- 
parent loss of vitality. Mr. Dunstan attempted 
to bring away a root of the sagenas, but it died 
during his return voyage, growing so foul with a 
strong odor of real animal corruption that he was 
obliged to get rid of it, 


PISA AND ITS CHARM. 
By Amy Levy, 

‘Atv last !” I cried, inwardly, as I sped down 
the steps. At last I could breathe again, at last 
I was out in the sunlight and in the wind, away 
from the musty chilliness, the lurking shadows of 
that stifling palace. Oh, the joy of freedom and 
of solitude! Was it only hours? Surely it must 
be years that I had been imprisoned behind those 
thick old walls and iron-guarded windows. On, 
on I went with rapid foot-in the teeth of the bit- 
ing wind and t} e glare of the scorching sunlight, 
scarcely noticing my surroundings in the first 
rapture of recovered freedom. But by degrees 
the strangeness, the beauty of what I saw began 
to assert themselves. 

I had turned off from the Lung’ Arno, and was 
threading my way among the old and _ half-de- 
serted streets which led to the cathedral. 

What a dead, world- -forgotten place, and yet 
how beautiful in its desolation! Everywhere 
were signs of a present poverty, everywhere of 
a past magnificence. 

The men with their sombreros, and cloaks worn 
toga fashion ; their handsome, melancholy faces 
and stately gait ; the women, bare-headed, grace- 
ful, drawing water from the fountain into copper 
vessels, moved before me like figures from an old- 
world drama. 

Here and there was a little, empty piazza, the 
tall houses abutting on it at different angles, with- 
out sidewalks, the grass growing up between the 
stones. 

Truly it seemed only waiting for first gentle- 
man an. second gentleman to come forward and 
varry on their dialogue while the great ‘set ” was 
being r~epared at the back of the stage. 

The vld walls, roughly patched with modern 
brick and mortar, had bits of exquisite carving 
imbedued in them like fossils ; and at every street 
corner the houseleek sprang from the interstices 
of a richly wrought molding. <A great ‘palace, 
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with a wonderful facade, had been turned into a 
wine-shop; and the chestnut-sellers dispensed 
their wares in little gloomy caverns hollowed out 
beneath the abodes of princes. Already the name- 
less charm of Italy was beginning to work on me ; 
that magic spell from which—let us once come 
under its influence—we can never hope to be re- 
leased. ; 

A long and straggling street led me at last to 


PISA AND ITS CHARM. 


by the low wall of the Campo Santo, with the 
wind whistling drearily across it, struck me as 
the very type and symbol of desolation. 

At one end rose the Leaning Tower, pallid, 
melancholy, defying the laws of Nature in a dis- 
appointingly spiritless fashion. Close against it 
the grand bulk of the cathedral reared itself—a 
marvel of mellow tints, of splendid outline, and 
richly modeled surfaces. And, divided from this 
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the Piazza del Duomo, and here for a moment I} by a strip of rank grass, up sprang the little 


paused breathless, regardless of the icy blast which 
swept across from the sea. 

I thought then, and I think still, that nowhere 
in the world is there anything which, in its own 
way, can equal the picture that greeted my aston- 
ished vision. 

The wide and straggling grass-grown piazza, 
bounded on one side by the city wall, on the other 


quaint baptistery, with its extraordinary air of 
freshness and of fantastic gayety, looking as 
though it had been turned out of a mold the 
day before yesterday. 

Such richness, such forlornness, struck curiously 
on the sense. It was as though, wandering along 
some solitary shore, one had found a heaped treas- 
ure glittering undisturbed on the open sand. 
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‘MY FELLOW-ACTOR WAS PACING IMPATIENTLY TO AND FRO BEFORE THE GATE.” 


ROMEO. 


* Speakst thou of Julict? How is it with her? 
Now I have stained the childhood of our joy 
With blood removed but little from her own! 
Where is she? And how doth she? and what says 
My concealed lady to our canceled love ?” 


«‘Beautirun !” said Helen Foote, admiringly. 
“Why, none of you can hold a candle to him, 
Vol. XXIX., No. 5—35 


Mr. Conroy. How he throws his heart into his 
acting! That last bit was superb. If you’d only 
do that in ‘The Stranger.’ ” 

I laughed. 

“Your eloquence always puts me out. I’m 
occupied in admiring your acting instead of heed- 
ing my own,” I said, gallantly. 
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Miss Foote shrugged her shoulders. 

‘* Nonsense, Mr. Conroy. Where did he come 
from ? I’ve been ill so long that I’ve heard no 
stage news. I suppose he’s from London ?” 

“T believe so. I’m not certain, for he keeps 
his own counsel very closely.” 

‘*But what a boy he looks !” Miss Foote cried, 
as the curtain fell amid rapturous applause. 

‘‘He says he is six and twenty,” I said, laugh- 
ing. 

‘* Well, and that’s ten years younger than I,” 
said Helen Foote, who was not in the least sensi- 
tive about her age. ‘‘ What’s his name ?” 

“* Denzil Beatoun.” 

As I spoke, the owner of the name was -called 
before the curtain, and as he bowed in acknowl- 
edgment of the repeated plaudits I saw Helen 
Foote’s hand clinch on her black lace fan. For a 
moment Denzil Beatoun’s handsome brown eyes 
had met hers, and for that space of time she 
seemed spell-bound. The next moment he was 
gone, and Helen Foote’s color came back. 

‘*T was right,” she said, composedly ; ‘‘he is 
very clever.” 

The next day Denzil Beatoun was absent from 
rehearsal, and afterward, partly from curiosity, 
partly, I hope, from a kindlier feeling, I went 
round to his rooms in North Craig Street. He 
was sitting over the fire when I entered, looking 
very haggard and worn, and idly sketching some- 
thing on a sheet of paper. : 

He flung it aside as I came in, but not before I 
had noticed it was a woman’s face, and a very 
lovely one. 

“‘Now, this is very kind of you, Conroy,” he 
said, holding out his hand, “especially in such a 
bnsy time. How gets on ‘Tannhiiuser’?” * 

“« Pretty well,” I said, seating myself; ‘‘I shall 
be ready for Monday.” 

‘Who is to be your Lady Halle?” 

‘Miss Foote, of course.” 

‘‘She’s a fine woman.” 

‘* And a fine actress,” I returned. ‘ You’ll be 
in raptures with her on Monday, Beatoun. You’ve 
never seen her play before ?” 

“My good fellow, I never go into raptures over 
anything—not even myself,” Denzil Beatoun said, 
coldly, ignoring my question altogether. Rather 
surprised at his sudden change of tone, I re- 
mained silent, and presently he said : ‘‘ What dis- 
gusting weather Letton boasts! We’ve had noth- 
ing but east winds since we came here. They 
play the mischief with me.” 

**You don’t look very brisk,” I assented. 
‘‘What’s wrong with you ?” 

‘‘Nothing in particular,” he said, wearily ; 
‘headache and dizziness, that’s all. Oh, I shall 
be all right for this evening.” And then he 
broke out into a laugh, and, drawing his desk 
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nearer him, held out a small sheet of satin-wove 
paper. ‘Read that,” he said, abruptly. 

I read the few words of invitation, and handed. 
it back to him. 

“‘ Lady Erne writes a pretty hand.” 

‘Tush ! shall I go or not, Conroy ?” 

“‘How can J tell ?’ I said, in surprise ; ‘it’s 
your own affair, Beatoun.” 

“T know. But I’ve grown superstitious for 
the first time in my life. And I think there is 
something evil in the road to Erne Manor.” 

I laughed. 

“Don’t go then.” 

‘“T see, you think me a coward,” Denzil Beatoun 
said between his set teeth. ‘‘I will go, Conroy.” 
““You’re wise, I think.” ; 

«* And you—are you wise, Conroy ?” 

“*T don’t know what you mean,” I said, hur- 
riedly. 

“‘T’'m not blind, my dear fellow—and I’ve seen 
Alice Erne.” 

«© And what then ?” 

‘Not much. She sings well, but not so well 
as Miss Foote.” 

‘“When did you hear Miss Foote sing ?” I 
asked, not sorry to change the topic. ‘‘She 
told me she had not sung a note since her ill- 
ness.” 

Denzil Beatoun flushed, and poked the decay- 
ing fire fiercely. . 

‘What does it matter to you, Conroy ? 
I did know Miss Foote in London.” 

**T thought you were old friends.” 

“¢ Why ?” 

‘From her manner last night.” 

*‘Indeed ! Miss Foote is a clever woman.” 

“So she remarked of you as a man, Beatoun.” 

“Which was very kind of her under the cir- 
cumstances. Do you indeed go to the Manor, 
Conroy ?” 

‘‘How do you know I’m invited ?” 

‘‘T read it in your face long ago.” 

«‘ Are you a thought-reader, then ?” 

“‘Not a professed one,” he said, lightly, << yet 
I can read yours easily enough. I see you’d like 
to learn how I came to know Miss Foote—how I 
got this invitation from Lady Erne—and how 
much or how little I know of the fair Alice.” 

“What nonsense !” I said, laughing. 

“True, nevertheless. Are you going already ? 
I shall see you this evening at the theatre. Ax 
revoir.” 

A week afterward we met at Lady Erne’s hos- 
pitable table. Sir George monopolized Beatoun, 
and her ladyship was busy talking to her nephew, 
Major Lindsay, so I was free to devote myself ta 
Alice Erne and her lively school-fellow Miss Dacre. 

After dinner we had a lot of singing, in which 
I took no part, but contented myself with keeping 
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a jealous watch over Alice and her cousin while 
Beatoun and Miss Dacre were singing ‘‘ My 
Pretty Page.” Presently, Alice rose and came up 
to me, looking flushed and prettier than ever. 

‘* Harold has been telling me about your ad- 
venture at Liverpool,” she said ; ‘and I wonder 
you could run such a risk.” 

I glanced at Harold Lindsay, sulkily. I did 
not want to be indebted to him for Alice’s good 
opinion. ‘ What risk, Miss Erne ?” I said, rather 
crossly. 

“Why, saving the poor dog. I think it was 
splendid of you, Mr. Conroy.” 

“* Jt will be much more splendid of you to come 
and turn over my leaves for me,” said Miss Dacre, 
gayly ; ‘‘Mr. Beatoun has grown tired of waiting 
on me, if seems.” 

Beatoun did not hear; he was talking to Sir 
George, and so I had to go the young lady’s as- 
sistance. She was merciful, however—she only 
sang three songs, the last a pretty, pathetic ballad 
of love and loss. She was just singing the refrain 
of the second verse, 

‘« © laddie, laddie, laddie, 
Thou wert made for more than this; 


To be loved a day, and then flung away, 
Just bought and sold with a kiss,” 


when Denzil Beatoun came up to me and whis- 
pered, hastily: ‘‘I must get away from this place 
somehow. Make my excuses, Conroy. Say I’m 
ill—dead—dying—anything you will.” He broke 
away from me, said something in Lady Erne’s 
ear, and hurried out of the room. Miss Dacre 
pouted, and expressed her opinion that Mr. Bea- 
toun was mad. Alice looked pale and scared, but 
her mother was quite composed. 

‘Poor Denzil,” she said, as I made my ex- 
cuses and adieux, ‘I understand him exactly, 
Mr. Conroy. We rely on you to help him over 
his trouble,” she added, confidentially. 

‘‘ What did she mean ?” I wondered, as I hur- 
ried down the avenue in pursuit of my fellow- 
actor, who was pacing impatiently to and fro 
before the gate. 

‘““What an age you’ve been !” he exclaimed, 
taking my arm. ‘Step out, Conroy ; it’s awfully 
cold.” 

We walked on in silence for some minutes, then 
my companion burst out with: ‘‘ What possessed 
me to close with Fay’s offers, I wonder ? Con- 
roy, I wish your company had been at the bottom 
of the sea.” 

‘*Thank you,” I said, rather offended; ‘and 
may I ask why ?” 

‘The one woman in the world I wanted never 
to see again,” he said, musingly. ‘* Will the other 
track me down, I wonder ? Qh, no,” with a lit- 
tle laugh, ‘‘ she’s safe at all events. Look here, 
Conroy, I'll tell you all about it, and by and by 


you can work it up into a tale. Promise me one 
thing—you'll wait till lam dead. ‘Absent thee 
from felicity awhile, and in this dark world draw 
thy breath in pain to tell my story "—Pshaw ! how 
the cant sticks to one. Like a good many other 
young fools, I saw a pretty face, and I dubbed its 
owner an angel. She was—a little different. We 
were engaged, and I broke with all my people for 
her sake. They did not like her, and they shook 
me off with very little sorrow. I was always a 
scant-o’-grace. But my godmother, Lady Erne, 
stuck to me all along—God bless her for it! Al- 
ice never knew—but she must know—my God ! 
she must know all before long.” 

He broke off abruptly, then, with a defiant 
laugh, went on: ‘“‘My angel behaved in a queer 
manner for an angel. She got tired of me after 
a time, and one day borrowed all the money I had 
left. That evening I was arrested for debt—a 
pretty thing for General Beatoun’s only son! 
Thanks to Lady Erne, my people came to my 
assistance, and the day I was free I went to see 
Adeline. I saw her as she was ; not in a pleasant 
light, when I had loved her. She insulted me so 
that I lost patience, struck her, knocked her 
down. Mind, Conroy, I make no excuse; it was 
inexcusable. I left London at once, and went to 
Leeds. There I met your manager, and we came 
to terms. Of course I was ignorant that my old 
sweetheart, Helen Foote, the woman I’d jilted 
for Adeline’s sake, was in the company. The 
song Miss Dacre sang to-night is the one Adeline 
sang to me last. Is it all clear to you now ? Honor 
among thieves, Conroy. I’ve kept faith with you 
about little Alice Erne. But I'll never go again 
to the Manor. I might learn to like the child too 
well for my own peace or hers, or yours. Bad as 
Iam, Conroy, I never thought of playing false to 
you. Stop, I won’t be pitied. And there is some- 
thing else I have to say. I saw in the Letton 
News yesterday that Adeline Harley died a fort- 
night ago from concussion of the brain. So you 
see I shall have to answer for that blow I struck. 
Good-night, Conroy. You know the worst of me 
now.” 

In spite of the sword hanging over his head on 
so slender a hair, Denzil Beatoun’s laugh was as 
ready and gay as ever when he stood at the wings 
the next night, waiting till the scene between Ju- 
diet and her nurse should be over, and he be ealled 
on. As we stood together, somebody tapped me 
on the shoulder—it was our manager, Mr. Fay. 

“*QOne minute, Conroy,” he began, in an excited 
whisper ; ‘‘they say Mr. Beatoun ze 

“What about me ?” 

Denzil turned round hastily. A few steps be- 
hind him stood two policemen, big, burly York- 
shiremen both. 

‘They want me,” Denzil Beatoun said, com- 
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posedly. ‘I told you so, Conroy. Murder will 
out.” 

He went up to them, leaving me amazed at his 
coolness, and after five minutes’ whispering came 
back, smiling. 

“Tm going to play out my part,” he said. 
“These good fellows are going to watch the exits, 
and two are posted at the wings. Their measures 
are well taken, eh ? Well, I must be going on. 
Wish me good luck with 2omeo, Conroy. I won- 
der if he was ever played in the same circum- 
stances before ?” and waving his hand, he went 
on, looking particularly calm and self-possessed. 

‘The manager and myself watched him from the 
wings, wondering at his indomitable pluck. Miss 
Foote was in the stage-box, looking on, and, like 
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lief. The curtain fell again, and the calls for 
Denzil were reiterated. But, instead of going 
before the curtain, the manager’s daughter came 
up to us with a scared look in her dark eyes. 

‘* You’re wanted, papa,” she faltered. 

“‘ What now, Rachel ? I'll see after it. Go 
you in front, Rachel, fach,” and the little man- 
ager bustled away. 

A minute later one of the policemen touched 
me on the arm. ‘‘Mr. Fay would like to see 
you at once, sir ;” and surprised, and a little 
startled, I went on. 

The stage was still in semi-darkness, but in- 
stinctively I made my way at once to where 
Romeo was lying still in that languidly graceful 
attitude. The manager was kneeling beside 
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ourselves, almost electrified by the passion and 
pathos of his acting. The last scene was superb— 
his dying words spoken in even more masterly a 
manner than his other speeches, and I saw Miss 
Foote was crying behind her fan. Our little 
Welsh manager coughed huskily. 

“Poor boy ! poor boy! Knowing what you and 
I know, Conroy, we can appreciate it—we can 
tell what pluck it needs. Listen, how they’re 
applauding !” 

At this juncture the curtain rose rapidly to 
afford the audience one more glimpse of Romeo's 
handsome face and figure, the cold gray stone of 
the Capulets’ tomb contrasting forcibly with his 
golden hair and rich dress, against which one of 
Juliet’s long black curls showed up in strong re- 


him, and as I came up to the group a woman's 
ery rang sharply out behind me. Somebody 
rushed past me and flung her arms round the 
young actor. 

“Oh, Denzil, my darling! my darling !”" 

The brown eyes opened suddenly, and looked 
up sadly and gratefully into Tfelen Foote’s ago. 
nized face. 

‘Helen, you're an angel to come to me now.” 
Their lips met and parted, and then Denzil Bea- 
toun held out his hand to me. ‘* Will you take 
it, Conroy? At least I have been true to you. 
You can write the story now, you know.” 

Overwhelmed with the horror and the sudden- 
ness of it, I turned to the manager, who was hold- 
ing in his hand, not the stage poison-cup, but a 
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tiny vial, whence it seemed this Jomeo of ours 
had drunk his death. Even then I heard the 
audience applauding, and Mr. Farquhar, our 
Mercutio, apologizing for Mr. Beatoun’s non-ap- 
pearance on the plea of sudden indisposition. 
How terrible the stage looked, with its lights, 
and flowers and music surrounding the tragedy 
which was so nearly played out. I turned again 
to look at this man, who might have been more 
sinned against than sinning, and even as I turned 
the brown eyes met mine—dimmer now, but fear- 
less still. 

“I’m sorry I frightened Miss Fay. Good-by, 
Conroy—St. Helen, let me kiss you before my 
strength goes.” 

He raised himself to kiss her, then fell back, 
his hands clinching ; and Helen Foote bowed her 
head with acry * anguish, as our brilliant, beau- 
tiful Romeo passed to ‘‘ where beyond these voices 
there is peace.” Exua Picton. 


CROSSING THE BAR. 
By Lorp TENNYSON, 
Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be nu moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home, 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark: 


For tho’ from out our bourn of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crost the bar. 


"WARE WOLF ! 
By B. B. 

I was staying last year at a country house in 
Ifungary, when, one evening, the party assem- 
bled at my host’s were dismayed to hear that a 
judge, whom several of us had met but a few 
days before, had been eaten up by wolves. The 
unfortunate gentleman was driving home from 
a late dinner, when his sledge was pursued by a 
pack of wolves. The driver lashed his horses 
into a gallop; the sledge, dipping into a rut, 
gave a jolt which threw the judge out; and 
the servant, who afterward swore that he had 
not noticed the accident, drove on to the nearest 
town without his master. When a search-party 
was sent out with guns and lanterns, they found 
nothing of the judge except a few shreds of 
clothes in a large pool of blood, 


Horrors of this kind are not rare in Hungary ; 
and it is difficult to guard against them, for 
wolves are uncertain in their migrations. Dur- 
ing whole years a district will be comparatively 
free from them, after which they will suddenly 
appear in myriads. The length of the Autumn 
in Russia has something to do with the matter. 
If the Winter comes late, and is preceded by a 
rainy season, there is generally a great deal of 
disease and mortality among the cattle on the 
steppes; thousands upon thousands of tainted 
beasts are then driven out of the folds to shift 
for themselves, and thus the wolves find plenty 
to eat in home-quarters. But if Winter sets in 
early and severe there is but little waste of cattle, 
and the hungry wolves make tracks for the West. 
They must have retentive memories, for it has 
been noticed that they seldom ravage the same 
district, in any great numbers, two years in suc- 
cession. It is certain that the packs are all led 
by old “dogs,” and these veterans probably re- 
count to the younger ones their experiences of 
by-gone wolf dattues, in which their brethren 
were slain by the thousand. For a wolf-invasion 
has to be combated with all the might which an 
infested district can put forth. It is no question 
of sport, but one of defending life and property, 
which remain in constant jeopardy until the 
wolves have been slaughtered in hecatombs, and 
the remnant clean scared out of the district. So 
long as these evil-doing beasts are on the prowl, 
not a mother dare trust her child out-of-doors ; 
not a cow, sheep or pig can be turned into past- 
ure. At night bonfires have to be lighted near 
the strongly barricaded cattle-sheds, and by day 
squires and tenants go out together in well-armed 
parties, escorted by all the rabble doggery of the 
country. There is a story of a gentleman who 
went out lion-hunting, and found it very good 
fun until he discovered that the lion was hunt- 
ing him. A similar experience comes upon many 
a sportsman who, having talked trippingly at 
home about his desire to have some wolf-shoot- 
ing, has found himself on a Hungarian plain, 
where the wolves were quite as anxious to get 
at him as he at them. Wolves, when not fam- 
ished, will lie in woods during the day-time, and 
prowl for their food at night ; if famished, they 
act like mad dogs—in fact, they often are infected 
with rabies, and then they know no prudence or 
fear, Singly, in small packs of half a dozen. or 
in hundreds, they will fly at any living thing 
which comes near them. Their howls are dread- 
ful to hear, for they are the howls of creatures 
in excruciating pain from hunger and wounds. 
When rabies breaks out in a pack the mad.ones 
bite the others, till all become rabid together, 
and there is not an individual in the pack but 
is mangled and maimed. 
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This rabies, so common among wolves, accounts 
for the fact that the conduct of these animals can 
never be reckoned upon. About a year ago a 
Hungarian in a sledge kept a pack of ten or 
twelve at bay by loudly tooting upon a cornet-i- 
piston; but these cannot have been famished 
wolves. Quite lately again a Hungarian woman, 
being attacked by a wolf, her little child, a girl of 
twelve, caught the animal by the ears and fright- 
ened him away; but this, too, must have been a 
wolf who had not lived long on short commons. 
A well-fed wolf will run away from man like a 
hare. Such a one will be scared by the flaming 
of a lucifer-match; and he will squat on his 
haunches blinking at the light of a cottage-win- 
dow without daring to advance a step until the 
light be put out. Even this kind of wolf, how- 
ever, will gorge himself if he gets among sheep, 
horses or poultry. These are his natural prey, 
and he will fall upon them, if he can do so with 
safety, whether he be hungry or not. A single 
wolf has been known to mutilate every sheep in a 
fold, biting a piece out of one and another from 
sheer greed and natural enmity. A wolf, who had 
got. into the stables of a Hungarian gentleman, 
bit ten horses, though they were stalled separately, 
and was only quieted at last by a kick which 
stretched him dead. No wonder the peasantry 
confound the wolf with hail, blight, the phyllozera 
and other scourges of Nature under one common 
anathema. They have, moreover, a direct pecun- 
iary inducement to kill these brutes, for the au- 
thorities pay a premium of from five to fifteen 
florins for every wolf’s head. 

It did not fall to me personally to see any wolf- 
shooting in Hungary. The wolves did not choose 
their hunting-ground near my friend’s house—at 
least during the time of my visit—but I heard 
plenty of stories from eye-witnesses of what they 
were doing in other quarters. At about ten miles 
from the place where I was staying several hun- 
dreds of them one night attacked a village where 
there were a great many large cow-houses and 
pig-styes. The wolves found ingress into a cow- 
house through an open window six feet from the 
ground. The first assailants leaped in by clam- 
bering over the backs of the others; and one 
after another they bounded in, ravenous and in- 
furiated, while the rest leaped up frantic, barking 
and howling against the walls. The noise is said 
to have been diabolical. The bellowing of the 
cows mingled with the shrieks of pigs, butting 
with desperation at the doors of neighboring 
styes. The affrighted occupants of the farm- 
house could only fire out of their windows at the 
wolves in the yard, but dared not unbar a door. 
In the village every window was open, heads and 
gun-barrels peeped out, but nobody ventured 
forth. At last an accident put an end to the car- 


nage of cows, for one of these animals rearing (as 
it is supposed) on its hind legs, knocked over a 
petroleum lamp, hung on a wall to light the shed. 
The oil set fire to some straw, and soon the whole 
cow-house was in a blaze. This frightened away 
the wolves in the yard, and those inside the shed 
perished, along with eighteen cows and a great 
number of pigs. It was with the greatest difti- 
culty that the whole farm was saved from burning. 

After this affair it was resolved to organize a 
grand wolf daftue. Several railed platforms were 
erected at about twenty feet from the ground in 
the midst of a plain, and a number of squires 
came out with repeating-rifles and plentiful am- 
munition. Meanwhile about a couple of hundred 
farmers and peasants with all sorts of guns were 
set to circumvent a wood in which it was believed 
wolves were lurking. Toward night-fall some 
carcases of horses were dragged on to the plain ; 
and some young pigs being procured, they were 
made to squeal by the pinching of their tails. 
This always attracts wolves, and the plan was to 
make the wolves swarm on to the plain, and then 
to fire right into the thick of them with the re- 
peaters from the top of the platforms. The de- 
vice did not succeed, for one of the sportsmen 
opened fire too soon. Only the hardiest of the 
pack charged forward; the rest fell back upon 
the woods ; and, when the rifles resounded again, 
the whole pack turned tail and scampered across 
the wood right through the cordon of peasants on 
the other side. The curious part of the matter 
was that nothing more was seen of them. 

The goings of wolves are as mysterious as their 
comings. ‘T'o-day they swarm; to-morrow they 
have all vanished. They resemble those sinister 
gatherings of desperadoes who hold possession of 
the streets during times of civil disturbance. 
Masters of the city in the morning, they have 
been dispersed by night-fall, leaving only a few 
stragglers to be ignominiously manacled or shot. 

Let it be added, however, in conclusion that 
there is an occasional romance even in wolf-lore. 
A little Hungarian village boy once told his 
mother that,he had got a pet dog of his own in a 
wood, with a number of puppies, and wanted food 
for them. He was given some scraps of broken 
meat and bones, and for several days he carried 
away a basket full of these provisions to his pets. 
His parents were curious, at last, to see these pets, 
and went with him to the wood, when it was found 
that the boy’s dog was a she-wolf with a broken 
leg, who was suckling a litter of cubs. The poor 
beast was too much injured to rise, and was at 
the point of death when her identity was discoy- 
ered ; but her cubs were forthwith adopted, and 
it is satisfactory to add that they have done well 
in life, and are now earning their living, like hon- 
est quadrupeds, in a menagerie. 
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By HERBERT Person, 


Ir was one September afternoon that I got my 
first glimpse of the great cathedral of Chartres. 
None of the host of pilgrims who for centuries 
have journeyed to that shrine was ever more 
cheered by the sight, or looked forward more 
eagerly to reaching the goal. 

I felt almost one of them, as I looked at the 
great spires and huge mass of the nave and tran- 
septs standing out against the sky across the low 
hills in the distance. No one can approach 
wholly unmoved a great French cathedral, and I 

had reason enough  be- 
=H sides for enthusiasm at 
ih. the sight. A heavy knap- 


md 


no lighter with long car- 
of distant Chartres, let 


imagination the fragrant 
civets and ragouts await- 
ing me in some unknown 
hotel. 

How far it had seemed 
from Rambouillet that 
day! Pleasant enough at 
first going through the 
weedy gardens of the old 
chiteau; then the mo- 
notonous French road, 
the squalid little peasant 
villages, cach one just 
like the last. Now it was 
nearly over. I congratu- 
lated myself. 

But it wasn’t over, as I 
gradually became aware. 

It was the old story of 
the mountain that looked 
so near that a short walk 
before breakfast would 
bring one to it. Like 
the fruit of Tantalus, 


Viner dor £ 


ar> 


sack and portfolio grow | 
walls of foliage. 


rying ; and with that view | 


me confess, came in|: 


always just beyond; or a mirage, after a long 
time walking, it seemed no nearer, yet hardly 
possible that it could be far. 

I am sure I got a better impression of the great 
structure than if I had been ‘‘ dumped ” out of a 
railway -carriage at its base. But just then 1 
would have foregone the experience gladly, and 
have considered the view of a smoky table-@héte 
finer than anything in the world. 

The sun went down in a blaze of glory, entirely 
unappreciated by one person at least, leaving the 
tall spires still aglow like twin beacons when all 
else was darkening in the twilight. Then the 
road turned into the woods. Not a soul to be scen, 
only a white patch just ahead between two black 
On, on, on, till, just when hope 
was about gone, a lonely café, with vigorous 
shouting going on inside — peculiarly sharp- 
pointed stones under foot, a yellow, flickering 
gas-light, and I knew I was there at last. 

A cathedral town is never just like an ordinary 
one, and Chartres is perhaps as typical a speci- 
men as can be found. It never belongs entirely 
to these times, no matter how much iconoclastic 
improvement has wrought havoe with its new 
straight streets’ and plaster houses. There is al- 
ways more or less atmosphere of the past, a lack 
of bustle in the quiet streets, helped, doubtless, 
or caused, by the great building, the mute story 
of other times and men. 

This is particularly the case here, for the 
church set on a hill cannot be hid. No matter 
where we are about the town, it is never out of 
sight long, presenting ever- varying views and 
changing beauties. 

It does not stand in a large, open space, which 
is a disadvantage in some respects, as one fails to 
grasp its complete grandeur at close quarters. 
But, on the other hand, it is pleasant to see the 
unabashed friendliness with which the little red- 


| roofed houses huddle close about its base, as 


though seeking protection from their great neigh- 
bor. It is, besides, more in the spirit of the 
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builders—of those old times in the city when the 
lofty shrine of ‘‘ Notre Dame” was at: once the 
pride and the protector, the monument of their 
faith, the mother and the guide. To put it out 
in a great, open space, far away from any neigh- 
bor, though it might improve it for the photog- 
rapher, would be little gain in the Pharisaical ex- 
clusiveness in which it would appear, although 
more in keeping with ordinary once-a-week de- 
yotion. 

Of all the great cathedrals of France, than 
which none are greater in any country nor of 
any time, this one has perhaps the most inter- 
esting of histories. In its details it gives us a 
clew to the cause of the full flowering of Gothic 
art, as well as a reason for the impossibility to- 
day of building a real cathedral. We can only 
copy and combine what is left to us; we can only 
make wax figures of the ever-living beauties of 
the transcendent geniuses of the Middle Ages. 
Yet that is better than nothing, as the shadow of 
a substance is preferable to blank nothingness. 

Art in all its phases is an outcome of causes 
and environments, quite as much as plants or men, 
* or anything else. As the plant depends on the 
kind of soil, the amount of warmth, for its blossom- 
ing—as it is first the seed, then the leaf, the bud, 
the flower—so architecture and all its allies began, 
grew on to blossoming, and withered only to begin 
again. No man or men, artists in whatever art 
they may have been, very far outstripped their 
fellows ; there never was one upon the mountain- 
top unless the rest were well up from the valley. 
Some flowers bloom sooner, and others lust latest ; 
but there is a time when no flowers bloom at all, 
and one when the whole world is filled with songs 
and blossoming. So that I think it beyond the 
power of any one, though he have all the wealth 
in the world, and all the genius in it at his com- 
mand, to sit down and say, ‘‘I will build some- 
thing such as the world never saw the like of in 
beauty. I will have a picture or a statue such as 
will make all others of no account.” 

He may do it or he may not, for all of us are 
creatures of circumstance, and the spirit of the 
times will make or mar his masterpiece. That is 
the soil and sunshine of the plant, and the seed, 
no matter how priceless, lives or dies as it has 
what it needs or lacks. 

When the year 1,000 had passed, and the Ad- 
ventists of the period had subsided after making 
a good deal of noise, as Adventists do—and there 
were a good many more of them then than now— 
a period of sowing again began in France. The 
long Winter that was to end in the annihilation 
of the world was past and over, and the end had 
not’ come. Soon the abandoned fields ripened to 
the harvest, and more slowly the grander fruition 
of art drew nigh. But it was the movement of a 


nation toward the light, not of an individual, and 
therein lay the secret of its success. Churches 
greater than ever before grew up on the sites of 
older and meaner ones, or new ones sprang into 
existence whose heaven-pointing spires stood in 
the towns and cities, watch -towers of the new 
Jerusalem and beacons for guidance. 

Chartres had at that time one of the earliest 
shrines dedicated to the Virgin in all France. 
Tradition said it had been dedicated during her 
life-time. At any rate, it possessed a number of 
wonder-working relics, and always had been a 
favorite resort for the devout pilgrim. 

It was natural, therefore, that with the first 
coming of possibilities of grander structures the 
people of Chartres desired, more than anything, a 
shrine worthy of the town and its protectrix. 

But for all that, the building went on slowly for 
many years. Work upon it was irregular and 
intermittent, as many a one dependent upon pop- 
ular subscription has been since ; but after a long 
period of this a sudden enthusiasm for the com- 
pletion of the edifice took possession of all classes, 
the like of which has never been known save in 
the place that saw it rise. It was not only shared 
by all of the city, but spread like fire over the 
whole north country. 

Hugh, Archbishop of Rouen, writing at the 
time, describes the popular ardor. “At Char- 
tres,” he relates, ‘‘the people have begun, with 
true humility, to draw carts and wagons in order 
to help on the erection of the church, and their 
humility is made glorious with miracles. The 
report of these things has spread far and wide, 
and has kindled the zeal in this our Normandy. 
Our children, after receiving our benediction, set 
out for Chartres to fulfill their vows. And in the 
same manner they have begun to come to their 
Mother Church, in our bishopric forming com- 
panies to which no one is admitted unless he has 
confessed his sins, fulfilled his penance, laid down 
at the foot of the altar every hate and anger, and 
become reconciled to all his enemies. One of the 
band is chosen chief, and under his orders, in 
silence and humility, they drag heavy wagons and 
make their offerings, accompanying them with 
tears and mortifications. Many miracles are 
wrought on the sick whom they carry with them, 
and they bring back sound those whom they took 
away infirm.” 

Nor was this fervor of enthusiasm short-lived. 
but the work went on with undiminished zeal un- 
til the great building was complete, and faith had 
removed the mountains which seemed to stand in 
the way. It was the joy of all the people of that 
little city, for to each who had helped was a sense 
of share in its beauty, as there had been in the 
work, But a terrible misfortune was to come. 
Hardly fifty years after the triumphal completion, 
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fire broke out in the houses, and gradually climb- 
ing the hill, in a few hours destroyed the work of 
years. The pride of Chartres, the new cathedral 
they had worked so hard to finish, was laid low 
before their eyes. 

Well may the people have been in despair at 
seeing the fruit of all their toil gone irrevocably ; 
natural enough, in those first despairing days, to 
siy among themselves that it were better to leave 
the town that had lost the dignity and honor that 
made it fair. 

So for a time the little city gave itself up to 
mourning. Then a more hopeful time began. All 
was not over, even though the church was gone. 
What had been done once could be again, and 
from past experience the new phenix would out- 
rival the old, and be a more worthy earthly habita- 
tion for the ‘‘ Holy Mother.” 

Again the religious enthusiasm took possession 
of the land. The old scenes were re-enacted. The 
same spirit which had brought the old building to 
completion burst forth anew. The same feeling 
was as universal as ever, but the growth of art 
had been more marked, and ‘the full flower of 
Gothic architecture was come. Miracles were 
constant, money as well as men poured in from 
everywhere ; and as a reward for the courage of 
the people in adversity, the church, larger and 
more beautiful than ever, rapidly advanced to 
completion. 

The parts spared by the fire were utilized in 
the new structure ; the quaint statues and all that 
eould be used were worked in—not inharmoni- 
ously ; rather, giving variety by contrast, and re- 
minding the citizens how much lovelier was the 
later creation than the older one; so that even 
what had appeared an unmitigated misfortune 
was, after all, their gain. At no period, and in 
no other land, have the arts worked together so 
harmoniously as here. Sculpture combines with 
delicate arches and enriches it while enhancing 
itself in beauty. The north and south porches, 
than which there is nothing lovelier of their kind 
in the world, are thronged with numberless stat- 
ues and intricate arabesques, throned in niches or 
framed in vines ; columns slender as flower-stems 
branch in clustering leaves, while the interior 
blazes with jeweled windows, and the walls, cov- 
ered with paintings, gleam in the light of many 
candles. It is here, again, we see a marked dif- 
ference between our own times and the so-called 
*‘ Dark Ages,” in the position which art occupied 
in the lives of one and all. Like religion, it was 
not a thing indulged in by the few, something 
outside the really important things of existence. 
Religion, faith and works was ¢he business of life, 
and art.the recreation and the teacher. Ata period 
when few save clerks in the monasteries read, 
pictures and statues told stories that needed no 
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education, that no intellect was too rudimentary, 
to understand. They were the books in which all 
read ; learned graphically of the hell yawning at 
their feet, or the pleasures of paradise awaiting 
the devout believer, while the way to the latter 
was shown in the painted scenes from lives of 
holy men, set as an example for them. 

Such is the story of ‘* Our Lady of Chartres.” 
It and its history seem to me an answer to those 
who wonder why we can only combine and copy 
nowadays ; who look for new styles in architect- 
ure, and would build a real and live cathedral in 
times when people are about as prone to forgive 
their enemies as to harness themselves to carts 
to help build a church. If it were an office-build- 
ing, and especially if it paid, it would make all the 
difference in the world. 

Chartres is a quaint and pleasant old place—a 
city of queer old half-timbered houses, standing 
in narrow, crooked streets—picturesquely dilap- 
idated some of them, more sketchible than habit- 
able, perhaps, but none the worse for it. There 
are broad a/lées with rows of trees where the city 
walls once were. They have disappeared with 
the use of them, all but the remnant they call 
the Porte Guillaume, which is a good specimen of 
what they once were—a surviving sample which 
is picturesque enough to make us wish for more. 
It makes a charming foreground for all that is 
most picturesque in the little city, and is the ap- 
proach which shows it at its best.. Just beyond, 
going through the arch, we come to the little 
river with its old stone bridge, either bank 
fringed with white-capped washer-women beating 
and twisting clothes, gossiping and chattering, 
laughing and splashing, as only French lavewses 
know how to do. Then over the bridge, into the 
Rue de Bourg, with its decrepit, knock-kneed 
houses, weak in the back and infirm in the gables. 
Gables, with crooked sides, facing and over- 
hanging the shadowy street. Then the main 
tributary breaks into numerous brooks, little nar- 
row passages that twist aimlessly and mysteriously - 
about the hill-side, up deep steps, past queer lit- 
tle oriels or towers, like the one they call Queen 
Bertha’s Staircase, till finally the brook joins the 
river, and they end in one of the wider streets, or 
at the foot of ‘‘ Notre Dame” itself. 

But it is not entirely in its memories that Char- 
tres lives to-day. It is no forsaken Pompeii of 
the Middle Ages, as any one will find who comes 
within ear-shot of the busy market. Go there, 
too, by all means, ye apostles of woman’s rights 


‘and lecturers upon the awful condition of woman 


in the effete countries of the Old World ; go, all 
of you who complain of woman not being on a 
par with man, and see the lord of creation re- 
duced to second place. It is madame who does 
all the buying and selling, while monsieur stands 
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by in meditation. A committee of women form the 
Wheat Board, and manage its affairs well—and the 
Wheat Market of Chartres is one of the largest 
in France. Measuring, selling, receiving pay- 
ment —all is done by the poor, down - trodden 
members of the weaker sex. 

There is no suggestion of the ivy about these 
hardy, weather-beaten old peasant women, nor 
of the oak, either, about the listless husbands. 
Madame is thrifty, pushing, and strictly busi- 
ness. Sentiment she does not know, while mon- 
sieur follows where she leads, and is probably all 
the better for doing it. : 

Thad been in the place a few days, wandering 
about the cathedral, letting its beauties grow 
upon me, and sketching between - times, when 
an event took place which made it seem as 
though the wheels of time had turned back, and 
that the spirit in which the edifice was built still 
lingered about it. 

This, I think, is one of the advantages we mod- 
erns haye, the effect of contrast always being 
thrust upon us when we least expect. For a time 
we live and move in every-day things—in times 
of telegraphs and telephones, and all the rest of 
the graphs—when, presto! more wonderful than 
any magician’s power, we are carried back to 
time when no sorcerer, however black his art, 
could imagine them. 

But to return to our muttons. I was standing 
by the old sun-dial, where the angel who has such 
a beatifically vacant expression has looked down 


so many centuries, when I heard a great hubbub 
in a neighboring street—a beating of drums end 
tramp of many feet, which I thought would be 
nothing else than the not over- rare soldiers. 
Shortly I saw I was mistaken, for the queerest 
procession that ever nineteenth- century mortal 
beheld came into the place. 

First, there were three drummers making a 
great deal of noise; then four men carrying a 
pile of cakes under a canopy of flowers on a sort 
of bier. It looked indeed like a sort of cake 
funeral, with the procession of men behind, eeem- 
ing eminently solemn and uncomfortable in their 
best clothes. Then more cakes, pyramids with 
wabbly bouquets on top under floral canopies, 
more men in shiny hats, some banners, and a 
crowd of lookers-on. 

I followed them into the building where they 
went, and assisted at what I learned was the celc- 
bration of the Féte of St. Fiacre, the patron of 
gardeners, instead of cabmen, as I should have 
supposed. Some seven or eight priests in fall 
vestment met them. Such gorgeous pieces of 
coloring they were, those chasubles, as though 
they were patterned after the wonderful hues of 
the old windows above ; not crude nor glaring in 
their splendor, but toned down with the passing 
of many years. Then they began a solemn, full- 
toned Gregorian chant as the procession of cakes, 
priests and men moved slowly toward the high 
altar, amid the swinging and smoke of incense 
and glimmering of candles through the multi- 
colored twilight. There the cakes were deposited 
for a time, while the majestic chant went on, now 
seeming to soar, with the higher notes, away up 
among the groinings of the roof, or sinking down 
and echoing among the low vaulting of the crypt. 

Soon the cakes were taken up again by the 
bearers, and once more the procession moved 
around the church, preceded by the pompous 
Swiss, with cocked hat and stick, visiting shrine 
after shrine, past the wonderful carving of the 
choir-screens, through the gloom of the apsidal 
chapels, into the luminous trails of color from 
the great rose-windows of the transept; while 
ceaselessly the rise and fall of the music, nov 
loud, now soft, filled the building with resonant 
echoes. 

Alas, St. Fiacre! I fear the sturdy women of 
Chartres do not look forward to the coming of 
your day with unmixed feelings of pleasure. You 
were the innocent cause of more than one not 
going home till late that night, nor as straight as 
usual. Some were very joyous in the streets 
that night before their wives captured them, and 
many not entirely tuneful songs woke the still- 
ness. Nor were the festivities entirely exhausted 
that night, I should imagine, if one individual 
who came to me, next morning, where I was at 
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work, isasample. He assured me, with suitable ; common in having such a background ; nor was 
gravity, that he was a friend of Raphael's, and also | it a very grand one, either. No long lines of car- 
knew Michael Angelo. The latter he only knew | riages blocked the way; there were no tickets 
slightly ; Raphael was more “his friend the most | taken at the door; no dime-museum air lurked 
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particular,” he stated, and wound up by asking if | about the great portals as the little procession 
{ knew or had heard of them. entered. Very quietly those composing it, on 

Yet another picture comes to my memory with | foot, came out of the shadows into the sunshine. 
that of the glorious building—one again in which | Very dignified and impressed by the occasion, they 
the human element entered. It was nothing but | proceeded up the steps and entered. They were 
a wedding—common enough, if you will, but not | not wholly comfortable either, but seemed to for! 
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that they were assisting at such an important 
event that it would be no credit for them to go 
through it if they were entirely at their ease. 
There was the bride and groom leading—she, all 
smiles and orange-blossoms, in white, with her 
long veil blown by the breeze in a misty cloud 
about her; he, unimportant, uncomfortable in 
new, ill-fitting clothes and boots that hurt him, 
frightened, and looking as though he wished it 
all over. 

Papa was in a high hat of wondrous shape and 
long-past mode—a rusty black suit, once, maybe, 
his wedding-suit, for it showed: creases of packing 
and reminiscences of a time when he was slen- 
derer. But he was a proud man withal. How 
his face shone with happiness and his hair with 
grease! Mamma, in white cap, brown-skinned 
and wrinkled, dried up but smiling, came with 
him ; then all the “sisters and the cousins and 
the aunts,” walking two by two. 

I followed them in, with other unbidden guests, 
and watched the ceremony. It was a very com- 
plicated affair, indeed, and attended by a good 
deal of changings of position, and taking up a 
collection now and then, all of which seemed en- 
tirely in keeping with the elaborate ceremony in 
such elaborate surroundings. The music was fur- 
nished by an orchestra of boys—very good music, 
too, although some of the performers could not 
have been more than twelve. 

At last it was over, to the relief of all, particn- 
larly the groom, I fancy, and all went to pray 
before the celebrated wonder-working Madonna 
of Chartres. The shrine is the most gorgeous of 
all, and always is most brilliant with lighted can- 
dles. Votos of all kinds hang on the walls. Gold 
hearts, arms, crutches and the like, testify to the 
Madonna’s power in miracles. Many flowers are 
on her altar, and though the whole of the rest of 
the church may be empty, some are always kneel- 
ing there. Here I left the newly married couple ; 
here, too, the friends seemed to leave them to 
themselves, as though to show that henceforth 
their lot for weal or woe was dependent on them- 
selves and their faith. In the quick-coming fut- 
ure their world was to be of their own making, 
in which they should live as Adam and Eve of 
old, in Eden or driven out. 

I dare say that no such ideas occurred to any 
of the crowd. Their thoughts were most likely 
upon the wedding-breakfast to follow. But I felt 
like an intruder and passed out, and lost with the 
passing all sight of them forever. But thinking 
of those Chartres days, I have wondered more 
than once whether the wedding I saw was a suc- 
cess. Surely, I have thought—for I feel a sort of 
personal interest in that pair so inwoven with 
days that are most pleasant to remember—surely, 
something begun in such a place cannot have been 


wholly a failure, and I hope it hasn’t. I should 
prefer infinitely that no one could turn to the 
great church and wish mentally that it had been 
in Guinea that day, as he or she might do. 

What are they doing now in Chartres? How 
often I think of it! The old cities we visit are 
books we take up for the time, read for awhile and 
close. It almost seems, as we go on, that the tale 
is closed with our leaving. It is so hard to think 
of the countless life-centres going on without our 


knowledge. Everything is so unreal when we are 
out of it. Ah, me! it is we who are the passing 
phantoms. Man passes, but his work endures, 


or what is worth keeping. And Chartres will 
be there in all its beauty in centuries to come, 
as it has been for centuries long gone. 


THE USES OF LAUGHTER. 


OnE Sunday morning a visitor to the Foundling 
Chapel, London, was shocked to hear a ripple of 
laughter, and he wrote a horrified letter to the 
preacher, the famous Professor Momerie. The 
next Sunday Professor Momerie discoursed on 
“‘The Uses of Laughter.” ‘‘ I admit, of course, 
that there are occasions in life when laughter 
would be out of place, and, therefore, unseemly. 
But the same is true of tears. ‘Tears may some- 
times be an insult. Tears are occasionally the 
signs of madness. I admit, of course, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, that laughter may 
sometimes be silly, that merriment may some- 
times be profane. There is a laughter, there 
is a merriment, unworthy of the name, just as 
there is poisonous food and adulterated wine. 
The true merriment may be distinguished from 
the false by the fact that it bears reflection ; we 
can think of it with pleasure next day and rext 
week. It is a joy forever. The doctrine I wish 
to condemn is the doctrine that all merriment, 
even the best, is worthless, or comparatively 
worthless ; that laughter is always inferior te 
tears ; as Lewis Morris puts it, 


‘““*Tears are divine, but mirth is of the earth.’ 


I say it is a false doctrine, and, like all false doc- 
trines, mischievous. It is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, for which there is not a particle of evidence. 
There is overwhelming evidence against it. Tears 
mean that something is wrong with us ; laughter 
means that we are happy. Surely, if you come 
to think of it, you will see it is nothing short of 
blasphemy to assert that the only gift we receive 
from God is wretchedness. Moreover, tears are 
but a temporary accident attending the earlier 
and imperfect stages of evolution. There will 
come a time, the Bible tells us, when there shall 
be no more tears. That is never said of langhter. 
Again, laughter is one of the criteria of goodness. 


THE EYES OF GENIUS. 


A villain never laughs. What Shakespeare said 
of music is just as true of laughter: 


‘©The man that hath no laughter in himself 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted.’ 


On the other hand, as Carlyle says, ‘ No one who 
has once heartily langhed can be irreclaimably 
bad.’ You may always trust the man whose 
laughter has a genuine ring about it. These 
facts alone would suffice to show that laughter 
cannot be an evil, not even a silly, thing. 

‘‘Further and specially, laughter, merriment, 
cheerfulness, and everything that conduces to 
cheerfulness, are absolutely essential to enable 
us to live our best. Life is so serious, you may 
say, that the man who is in earnest will have 
no time for laughter. I tell you, it is just be- 
cause life is so serious that we need all the laugh- 
ter we can get to help us through withit. You 
may think too much of the seriousness of life. 
You may brood over the tragic side of human 
experience till you find yourself in a mad-house. 
And what would be the good of that? A man’s 
first business, say the Puritans, is to battle with 
his temptations, and with these temptations, 
therefore, his thoughts should be wholly en- 
grossed. I tell you he will best battle with his 
temptations by drawing his thoughts away from 
them. And here laughter and merriment, no less 
than healthy occupation, have their part to play. 
Cheerful amusements have saved many a soul 
from death.” 

It is this cheerful and healthful view of life 
that makes Professor Momerie’s sermons the in- 
spiration that his crowded congregations invari- 
ably find them. The man who can persuade 
people in these pessimistic days that God meant 
them to laugh and enjoy the life He has given 
them, and yet be in the truest sense of the word 
religious, is doing a service to the age which it 
greatly needs. 


THE EYES OF GENIUS. 


EMERSON used to say that each man carried in 
his eye the exact indication of his rank in the im- 
mense scale of men. Another close observer of 
human nature asserts that persons with prominent 
eyes are found to have great command of words 
and to be ready speakers and writers. <A third 
holds the theory that the prevailing color of the 
eyes of men of genius is gray. 

Colonel Higginson speaks of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “gray eyes,” while F. H. Underwood, 
‘‘ who once studied them attentively, found them 
mottled gray and brown, and indescribably soft 
and winning.” Elsewhere we find it asserted that 
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‘no tiner eyes had appeared in the literary circle 
of Great Britain since Burns’s time than those of 
Hawthorne.” 

Shelley’s eyes are always spoken of as magnifi- 
cent, and fully indicative of his wayward genius. 
One writer describes them as ‘‘large and ani- 
mated, with a dash of wildness in them ;” another 
speaks of them as “such a pair of eyes as are 
rarely seen in a human or any other head, in- 
tently blue, with a gentle and lambent expression, 
yet wonderfully alert and engrossing.” Medwith, 
while writing of Shelley’s appearance, refers to 
his blue eyes, ‘‘ very large and prominent. They 
were at times, when he was abstracted, as he often 
was in contemplation, dull, and, as it were, in- 
sensible to external objects ; at others, they flashed 
with the fire of intelligence.” Tom Moore’s eyes 
were ‘‘as dark and fine as you would wish to see 
under a set of vine-leaves.” 

Of Coleridge it is reported: ‘‘ His forehead 
was prodigious—a great piece of placid marble ; 
and his fine eyes, in which all the activity of his 
mind seemed to concentrate, moved under it with 
a sprightly ease, as if it were pastime to them to 
carry all that thought.” Another friend of his 
writes : ‘‘ The upper part of Coleridge’s face was 
excessively fine. His eyes were large, light gray, 
and prominent, of liquid brilliancy, which some 
eyes of fine character may be observed to possess, 
as though the orb itself retreated to the inner- 
most recess of the brain.” In his “ Life of Ster- 
ling,” Carlyle introduces his famous description 
of Coleridge’s appearance. ‘‘ The deep eyes, of 
a light hazel, were,” he says, ‘as full of sorrows 
as of inspiration ; confused “pain looked mildly 
from them, as in a kind of mild astonishment.” 

The eyes of Keats were described by one of his 
contemporaries as ‘‘mellow and glowing ; large, 
dark and sensitive.” Cowden Clarke states that 
they were of a brown color, or dark hazel, thus 
contradicting Mrs. Proctor’s assertion that they 
were ‘‘ blue.” > 

Leigh Hunt, in his ‘‘ Autobiography,” speak- 
ing of Wordsworth’s appearance, says: ‘‘ I never 
beheld eyes that looked so inspired or supernat- 
ural. They were like fires half burning, half 
smoldering, with a sort of acrid fixture of re- 
gard, and seated at the further end of two cav- 
erns. One might imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah to 
have had such eyes.” 

Walter Scott says of Burns: “‘ There was a 
strong expression of sense and shrewdness in all 
his lineaments; the eye, alone, I think, indi- 
cated the poetical character and temperament. 
It was large, and of a class that glowed (I say 
literally glowed) when he spoke with feeling or 
interest. I never saw such another eye in a hn- 
man head, though I have seen the most disti:- 
guished men of my time.” 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE AUTIIOR 


For a moment silence prevailed in Judge Fer- 
rers’s ¢hamber. Francis Heron laid the dead man 
gently down on the pillows, took the hand of his 
new-made bride, and drew her toward the door. 

“*Come away,” he said. 

Passively she submitted to be led from the 
room—from the curious stare of stranger cyes— 
into an adjoining apartment which, fortunately, 
was empty. There, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, she broke from her bridegroom. She 
seemed to awake with a shock from her stupor— 
to realize in a moment all that she had done. 
Her face grew cold and white, as with some great 
despair. 

“You have taken a contemptible advantage of 
my misfortunes !” she panted. ‘I will never for- 
give you, Francis Heron !” 

He staggered a little under this unexpected 
attack. 

“You might be reasonable— you might be 
civil,” he said. 

But she was neither. 
she went on: 

“Tam not your wife—the words of a preacher 
cannot make me that. Oh, I see it all! With 
the help of that dreadful old man, now dead, you 
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With wild upbraiding 


SPEAKS. 


have caught me in a trap—you were leagued with 
him to destroy the last remnant of my peace. 
You brought me from Wolfsden that I might fall 
into the pit which you two had digged for me 
here !” 

He grew deadly pale. 

** Tlow can you say such things, Hazel? Were 
not your enemies all at Wolfsden, and your friends. 
at Heroncroft ?” 

‘““No, no. Sergia is not, and never can be, my 
enemy. She had no part in my accusation, and 
she could not defend me because she was ill.” 

He bit his lip. 

** Pardon me—I forgot Sergia. 
bade me fetch you to Heroncroft. I acted solely 
for your interests. You will do me the justice to 
believe this, when you have time for reflection.” 

“Reflection ’” she echoed. ‘Heaven forbid 
that I should reflect! I meant to have been so 
happy !” throwing out her beautiful arms. ‘I 
was so happy only yesterday, and now I am 
wretched—wretched !” 

Iferon stood staring at the girlish figure, in its 
hopeless attitude—at the maddening young face, 
round which the dusky hair fell in disordered 
beauty. Ilad he acted unselfishly that day ? Not 
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altogether, perhaps. Her next outbreak cut him 
like a knife. 

** Why did you marry me ?” she cried. ‘‘ How 
could you marry me, Francis Heron, when you 
knew I did not, and never would, care for you ?” 

He hung his head. 

** Why does a starving man accept bread ?” he 
answered, bitterly, ‘‘or the thirsty drink ? I 
married you—I may as well confess it—because I 
loved you so madly that I was glad to take you in 
any way—because I would rather have your indif- 
ference than another woman’s love. Judge Fer- 
rers put the opportunity before me—not all the 
powers of earth could have kept me from seiz- 
ing it!” 

Iler great dark eyes filled with passionate scorn. 

“Don’t talk to me like this—I will not hear 
you !” she cried. 

He drew his breath hard. 

**You still love Sir Griffin Hopewood !” 

‘* Was I not his promised wife ?” she answered, 
defiantly. ‘‘Can one forget in an honr ?” 

«But he believed you guilty of theft—he de- 
serted you in your greatest need.” 

She winced. 

“Even such things do not kill love. I cannot 
help it,” drearily : “his shadow is more to me— 
more—more than a world full of Francis Herons. 
In spite of this dreadful marriage, I must love 
him till I die.” 

‘* His treatment of you seems hardly to justify 
such devotion,” said Heron, in a cold, labored 
voice. ‘* However, I will not quarrel with your 
taste, Hazel. I will only remind you that I have 
helped you to gain your inheritance—at least, you 
might thank me for that.” 

“* What do I care for an inheritance that comes 
to me under circumstances like these ?—that im- 
poses upon me such bonds? The bitterness of 
death is in it.” 

Convulsed with sobs, she cast herself prostrate 
on the floor, like a heart-broken child. 

Heron lifted her up and put her upon a sofa. 

“Tt is too late to repent or retract,” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘‘We are now husband and wife. I 
have one task to accomplish, Hazel—to prove 
your innocence to your Wolfsden friends, and to 
—yes—to Sir Griffin Hopewood: then,” setting 
his teeth, ‘‘you need never see my face again. I 
will put the world betwixt us. Because you have 
married me, do not fear that I shall presume to 
control either you or your future movements.” 

She lay face downward on the pillows of the 
sofa, and answered not a word. 

He waited a moment, then went quietly out, 
shutting the door upon her and her utter ingrat- 
itude. 

In the chamber of death Heron stopped long 


enough to give some necessary orders to his serv- 
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ants, after which he descended the stair, and in 
the hall found Graham Vivian waiting for the 
trap that was to take him to the Black River Sta- 
tion. With a haggard, care-worn face, Heron 
went up to his friend, and put his hand on his 
shoulder. 

«All ready for departure, Vivian ?” 

“Yes. My luggage has gone on before me. I 
shall be in time to catch the last express to 
town.” 

**T dare say you little thought that you would 
be called to officiate at my marriage before you 
left,” said Heron, with a ghastly smile. 

“It was a surprise, certainly,” replied the 
young preacher, embarrassed by the look on the 
other’s face. ‘‘ Allow me to wish you joy, as we 
part 

“Don’t trouble yourself!” interrupted Heron, 
brusquely. ‘‘I hate mockery, even when it is 
unintentional. You have many virtues, Vivian 
—one is that you never bother a man with ques- 
tions. If you love me, let me send a servant to 
bring back your luggage—don’t leave Heroncroft 
to-day—I need you here. Stay till after Judge 
Ferrers’s burial. I may then decide to sail with 
you for Cape Town—it is a time of strange hap- 
penings.” 

Whatever amazement Graham Vivian may have 
felt, he concealed it well. 

“‘Certainly I will stay, since you ask it, dear 
boy,” he answered, with forced cheerfulness. ‘I 
have still a week or two that I may call my own 
before I leave America—that time is entirely at 
your disposal.” 

«*Many thanks,” said Heron, and he took his 
hat, and left the house. 

Cossack sneaked after his master to the garden- 
boundary, but was sternly ordered back. 

Heron passed through the little gate into the 
grounds of Wolfsden, and along the same path. 
which he had traversed at noon with the girl who 
was now his wife —his, till death should part 
them! Long shadows stretched across the way; 
the westering light shone warm and red in the 
shrubbery. JIeron mounted the steps of the 
dust - brown house, rang the bell, and asked to 
see Colonel Rivers. 

A servant ushered him into the drawing-room. 
It was empty, but a moment later he heard a fem- 
inine rustle in the hall, and Miss Carbury burst 
breathlessly in. 

“Oh, Mr. Heron, what dave you done with that 
poor, unhappy child ?” she began. ** Mrs. Steele 
declares that she went away with you to Heron- 
croft—with you, a young man and a bachelor! 
Really, for Sergia’s sake, I must protest against 
such a strange proceeding !” 

** You are rather late with your protestations,” 
said Iferon, dryly. ‘* You should have advanced 
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a few, Miss Carbury, against the verdict which 
Rivers and the rest of them rendered here to- 
day.” 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know what you mean,” re- 
plied Miss Carbury, in a weak, deprecatory voice. 
«© We all saw the jewels and money at the bottom 
of Miss Ferrers’s trunk. Oh, I am shocked, hor- 
rified, quite upset, by all that has occurred in this 
house since morning! As for Colonel Rivers— 
poor, dear man ! he is Jike a father mourning for 
an erring child—his feelings are really too much 
for him. Sir Griffin, of course, fled like the wind. 
But one cannot blame him. Under the circum- 
stances, I dare say he found it impossible for a 
peer and a gentleman to remain a moment.” 

Heron’s face grew dark. 

“I cannot trust myself to answer you, Miss 
Carbury. I must see my cousin Sergia and Col- 
onel Rivers.” 

‘© Oh, but Sergia is ill, and unable to see any 
one.” 

**So bad-as that ? Well, surely she has been 
told of the events of the day, Miss Carbury ?” 

‘Certainly not. It is always dangerous to ag- 
itate sick people—her guardian, of course, would 
not allow it.” ’ 

‘“‘In Heaven’s name, what is the nature of an 
illness that necessitates such concealment ? Hazel 
Ferrers is my cousin’s dearest friend.” 

Miss Carbury’s small, wrinkled face betrayed 
confusion and alarm. 

« True, true, but dear Sergia’s safety must be 
considered. Both the doctor and Colonel Rivers 
have given strict orders that she shall not be dis- 
turbed. She has a—a fever, resulting from the 
excitement of her first ball.” 

Heron shrugged his shoulders. 

“Very odd! Is Sergia so frail ? One would 
suppose that she might have passed unharmed 
even through the ordeal of a country-house ball! 
So Hazel’s one friend has been carefully kept 
from all knowledge of her misfortunes, Miss Car- 
bury ?” 

** Fie!” cried Miss Carbury. ‘* Now you are re- 
flecting upon our dear colonel! Believe me, he 
has acted throughout with wonderful kindness. 
He deeply pities Hazel, and he did his utmost to 
induce Sir Griffin to see her once before he fled 
from Wolfsden. But the baronet was mad with 
grief and horror—wild horses could not hold him. 
Oh, here comes the colonel himself—now he will 
tell you everything.” 

The door opened, and Pitt Rivers entered. 

“*You are the very person that I most wish to 
see, Heron !” he exclaimed, cordially. ‘* You find 
us all under a cloud. Our happy circle is broken. 
Is it true that poor Hazel has taken refuge in 
your house ?” 

«She is at my house, certainly,” answered He- 


ron, with something ominous in his hard, coia 
voice. ‘Judge Ferrers, her grandfather, is also 
there—dead ! I beg you will not leave the room. 
Miss Carbury,” as that lady moved nervously to- 
ward the door. ‘‘I must ask you to call Mrs. 
Van Wert, also—I have something to say, which 
I wish you all to hear.” 

“Mrs. Van Wert !” echoed the colonel, lifting 
his fine eyebrows. ‘‘I think she is sleeping. She 
has been greatly agitated by the events of the day 
—it would be cruel to disturb her.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, she must be called,” replied 
Heron. “I insist upon it !” 

‘‘How tragic you look, my dear fellow !” said 
the colonel, smiling. <‘‘ Of course you shall have 
your way ;” and he rang the bell, and bade the 
servant tell Mrs. Van Wert that she was wanted 
in the drawing-room. 

The pretty widow answered the summons 
promptly. There was no sign of sleep about 
her—on the contrary, she looked very much 
awake. She flew to Heron, crying out: 

‘Tg it not a dreadful affair, Mr. Heron ? Con- 
sider the shock to my nerves, the agitation to 
which we have all been exposed. Think of a thief 
in the house—at table with us, petted and ad- 
mired by us all—wearing my bracelets at the be 
last night, and stealing them later from my dress- 
ing-table! Oh!” setting her little teeth vindic- 
tively, ‘I only regret that I did not deliver her at 
once to the police. Iam sure it would be a good 
thing for such a creature to lie in prison.” 

** Let us talk of Miss Ferrers later,” said Heron, 
almost roughly. ‘‘I beg permission, Mrs. Van 
Wert, to look at the bracelets which were found 
in that lady’s trunk.” 

The trio stared. 

““My dear Heron,” said the colonel, gently, 
“what cam you mean ?” 

‘Task to see the bracelets,” repeated Heron ; 
‘it is for Mrs. Van Wert to grant or refuse my 
request.” 

“*T grant it, of course, since there is no reason 
why I should not,” said the widow, with her hand 
on the bell, and she ordered her maid to bring 
her jewel-case to the drawing-room. 

From the satin cushion on which they rested 
Francis Heron took the bracelets which had 
wrought such woe to poor Hazel, and retiring 
into a window, proceeded to examine them with 
close scrutiny. 

“Tt is just as I suspected last night at the 
ball,” the gentleman said, at last. ‘These jewels 
are paste.” 

““Paste !” screamed Mrs. Van Wert. 

“Exactly. Ifthe Rajah’s diamonds ever filled 
these settings, they have been removed, and a 
clever imitation substituted.” 

The ladies shrieked in chorus. 
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Colonel Rivers came forward, with an air of 
profound astonishment. 

‘‘What strange thing are you saying, Heron 

“‘Let Mrs. Van Wert take her bracelets imme- 
diately to a lapidary, and see if he does not con- 
firm my statement. I know something of stones 
—she may be assured that I speak the truth.” 

In great concern, Rivers turned to the young 
widow. 

““To whose hands, Mrs. Van Wert, have you 
been in the habit of intrusting your jewels ?” 

“*My banker always kept them, until I came 
to Wolfsden,” panted Mrs. Van Wert, with sym- 
toms of strong hysterics. ‘I thought there might 
be balls and parties at the Black River country 
houses, and, of course, I wished to shine at such 
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gatherings. So I ventured to bring my diamonds 
with me. Annette and J have guarded them 
here.” 


“Very badly, it seems, for your jewels are 
gone !” said Heron, returning the bracelets to her 
hand. ‘* You had better look to any other gems of 
the same kind that you may have with you. It is 
highly probable that the thief has not stopped at 
your bracelets.” 

Mrs. Van Wert rushed wiidly toward the door. 

“Oh, my car-rings !” she shrieked ; ‘ my soli- 
taire necklace—my girdle 4 

Colonel Rivers put himself before her. 

‘*For shame, Heron !” he cried ; ‘‘ how can you 
frighten a lady like this? Paste? Pooh! You 
are talking great nonsense. Be calm, my dear 
Mrs. Van Wert; can you not trust yourself, and 
all that you have, with me? I will go with you 
to a lapidary this very hour. J, too, know a great 
deal about diamonds, and I assure you, our friend 
Heron is either beside himself, or he is indulging 
in a huge joke at our expense.” 

Mrs. Van Wert, reassured, sobbed softly on the 
colonel’s arm. 

Heron looked on unmoved. 

“‘T have acquainted Mrs. Van Wert with a plain 
fact,” he said, stubbornly. ‘‘I say again—her 
diamonds are paste—she can seek a confirmation 
of my statement at her leisure. Now one thing 
more—an hour ago I married Jazel J*errers by 
the death-bed of her grandfather.” 

The announcement was like the bursting of a 
bomb. ‘The ladies stood petrified. 

Colouel Rivers’s face seemed to change and 
harden. 

** Married !” he repeated, coldly. 
married that girl, Heron ?” 

«Precisely. It is now my right and purpose to 
refute the charge of theft which has been brought 
against her. Miss Ferrers was your invited guest, 
Colonel Rivers, and the intimate friend of your 
ward. Yet, here at Wolfsden you suffered her to 
be overwhelmed by an outrageous accusation, 
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which you must have known to be false—you 
tried in no way to defend her. As master of this 
house you are responsible for what occurs in it. I 
hold you responsible, sir, and I tell you to your 
face that you are a liar and a coward !” 

Pitt Rivers changed rapid color, but he con- 
trolled himself admirably, as became a high-bred 
gentleman. 

“T make it a’point never to quarrel in the 
presence of ladies,” he said, with quiet dignity. 
“Heron, I forgive you the insult, for it is evi- 
dent that you are not yourself. This morning 
Miss Ferrers was betrothed to Sir Griffin Hope- 
wood—to-night you declare that she is your wife. 
All is plain to us now—you are laboring under 
strong excitement, and must relieve your feelings 
in some way, of course. These ladies will bear 
witness that I implored their clemency for that 
wretched girl. I know the power of inherited 
tendencies—her father But do not frown—I 
will not speak of her antecedents. The whole house- 
hold saw the contents of the trunk. Even in 
your present state of mind, you really must not 
ask us to disbelieve the evidence of our. own 
eyes.” 

His forbearance, his imperturbable serenity, 
went to Mrs. Van Wert’s heart. 

“« Tow can you be so violent, Mr. Heron 2” she 
said, reproachfully. “ Even if my diamonds are 
paste, as you declare,” she smiled incredulously, 
“‘T[azel could not have known it when she ap- 
propriated them. The quality of the gems docs 
not lessen her crime. You say that she is inno- 
cent—fic ! it would be more to the purpose if 
you would explain how my bracelets came to be 
hidden at the bottom of her trunk, along with 
the ring and money, stolen from Miss Carbury 
while Colonel Rivers was absent from Wolfsden. 
I tell you frankly, Mr. Heron—but for the colo- 
nel’s intercession, that, guilty girl would have 
fared ill at my hands.” eli 

Heron looked impatient. 

“‘T do not pretend to know who put the money 
and jewels in Miss Ferrers’s trunk—who laid the 
plot—for such it plainly was—for her destruction. 
All the same, I say again, and a thousand times. 
over, she is innocent! I am here to demand a. 
thorough investigation of the whole affair—the 
mystery surrounding it must be sifted to the bot- 
tom. Jas it occurred to any of you to explain 
how Hazel Ferrers could have entered Mrs. Van 
Wert’s chamber, when the door was secured from 
within, and the key left in the lock ?” 

Rivers smiled quietly. 

«‘The room has another door, communicating 
with the closet of Annette, the maid. This morn- 
ing the detective discovered that the key to Miss. 
Ferrers’s own chamber fits perfectly that second 
door !” 
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Not a muscle of Heron’s stubborn face changed. 

“Doubtless you have duplicate keys, Colonel 
Rivers. Your housekeeper, Mrs. Stecle, carries 
& prodigious number. Allow me to interview 
that person for a few moments.” 

«‘Martin has just driven Mrs. Steele to Black 
River, on some errand for the kitchen,” replied 
Rivers, placidly. ‘‘She cannot possibly reach 
home till night-fall.”’ 

Heron looked straight down at the floor. 

‘‘T regret the absence of Mrs. Steele at this 
particular moment. When she returns, say to 
her that to-day I have made Hazel Ferrers’s cause 
my own—that she is no longer alone and unpro- 
tected—that those who have maligned and in- 
jured her must now answer to me.” 

The setting sun, aslant through the drawing- 
room - window, fell redly on his spare, sinewy 
figure and lean, dark face. For once Heron 
looked imposing. The colonel put on an air, 
half puzzled, half conciliatory. 

“T cannot quite follow you, Heron. Mrs. 
Steele carries no duplicate keys, for such things 
are not known at Wolfsden. As for investigating 
this case, my dear fellow, you can rely upon me 
to help you to the utmost !_ My housekeeper, my 
servants, my guests, myself—all are at your serv- 
ice. We will cheerfully appear before any court 
of inquiry to which you may summon us. Con- 
sider me your friend and ally in the matter, Here 
is my hand upon it !” 

But Heron, unappeased, drew coldly back. 

“*T decline to take your hand, sir! We are 
not, and never can be, friends !” 

The two ladies regarded Heron with open in- 
dignation. It was the good fortune of Pitt Riy- 
ers always to find in women his warmest sup- 
porters. 

‘‘How churlish of you, Mr. Heron !” bristled 
Miss Carbury. ‘‘ Depend upon it, you are greatly 
deceived ! That girl has somehow inveigled you 
into marriage, and persuaded you to believe her 
guiltless. She is handsome, and we all know the 
power of beauty. But when you talk of plots in 
this house—under my nose—under the nose of 
Colonel Rivers—oh, that is too absurd for belief, 
you know! And when you insult and abuse our 
estimable colonel to his face—it is really more 
than I can bear.” 

*<T, too, am cut to the heart !’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Van Wert, in a tragic tone. ‘‘ Positively the 
whole affair grows. more scandalous every mo- 
ment. Berate me, Mr. Heron—call me all sorts 
of dreadful names, if you like, but spare—spare 
the colonel !” and she began to sob anew. 

Heron moved toward the door. He was badly 
beaten, but he did not seem to know it. 

“‘The assertions which I have made must 
stand to-day without actual proof,” he said ; “ but 
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patience! That will come. Be assured that I 
shall spare neither money nor effort to bring the 
truth to light. As surely as there is a God in 
heaven, all of you will yet see and acknowledge 
your gross mistake, and Hazel Ferrers’s innc- 
cence—till then, good-by.” 

Miss Carbury gave a scornful sniff. 

Heron’s hand was on the door-knob, when the 
colonel, with playful irony, asked : 

«At what time, Mr. Heron, may we confidently 
look for your proofs ?” 

Suddenly, and with great violence, the door 
was flung wide open from without. 

“Now!” cried a voice, and on the threshold 
towered an apparition that electrified every per- 
son in the drawing-room. 

It was a woman, with high head thrown back, 
and sloe-black eyes blazing like coals of fire in 
her death-white but determined face. 

Jael ! 

‘Stop, Mr. Heron !” she cried, throwing out 
her arms to bar his way. ‘Stop and hear me! 
It was I who put the bracelets in Hazel Ferrers’s 
trunk—it was I who hid Miss Carbury’s money 
and ring there. I swear it by everything in earth 
and heaven. I stole them all—I—JT /” 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
JAEL. 

WITH pale, quivering nostrils—with her whole 
majestic figure braced, as if for some desperate 
struggle, Jael stared from face to face of the 
aghast group. 

“Tam the thief !” she repeated, with the shrill- 
ness of intense excitement. ‘‘Mr. Heron, you 
did well to believe in your wife’s innocence—yes, 
I was listening outside the door. I heard you 
say that you had married Miss Ferrers. She is 
good, she is blameless. I am the sinner, and she 
the victim !” 

In the general consternation, Pitt Rivers was 
the first to find his speech. With a serious air he 
advanced toward the girl, and simply spoke her 
name : 

«* Jael !” 

Tlis voice, always, like his temper, under perfect 
control, expressed nothing but profound astonish- 
ishment ; nevertheless, the effect upon Jael was 
startling. Her boldness vanished ; a tremor went 
over her tall figure. She drew back a step, star- 
ing at Rivers in a sort of frightened fascination. 

*«Jael !” he said again, even more gently than 
before. 

She put out her hands, as if to hold him off, 

“*T will not unsay it !” she half screamed. ‘*I 
will die first !” 

“Unsay it? I should hope not,” answered 
Colonel Rivers. ‘‘ Why did you not speak before ? 
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why did you suffer us to accuse Miss Ferrers 
wrongfully ?” 

All the courage was gone from her look—she 
shrank like a terrified child. 

“< Because I was a coward,” she faltered, with 
chattering teeth; ‘because I was desperately 
afraid, sir; but,” with growing intensity, “Ill 
speak now, if I die for it! Mind, I take all the 
guilt on myself; I implicate no other person—I 
stand alone, sir. Weeks ago, I stole Miss Car- 
bury’s money and jewels—I’ve kept them in my 
possession ever since. Her dog Punch knew me 
on the night of the robbery, and so failed to bark, 
and waken her. I stole Mrs. Van Wert’s bracelets, 
while she and her maid were sleeping after the 
ball. I entered her chamber by the door through 
Annette’s closet. I put the things in Miss Fer- 
rers’s trunk that you might fasten my wickedness 
on that innocent girl. Give me over to the police 
—punish me as you like—I do not care what hap- 
pens now!” 

** My poor Jael,” said Colonel Rivers, in a very 
grave tone, ‘‘ we will decide about your punish- 
ment later.” 

Then he turned to Heron, with the air of a 
man who can hardly credit his own senses. 

‘*T never heard of such an extraordinary thing 
in my life!’ he began. ‘‘ You have me at your 
mercy, Heron. What can I say—what do — to 
express my mortification and regret ? It is use- 
less to hope that either you or the new Mrs. Heron 
will be able to pardon the monstrous blunder 
made by us to-day.” 

*©Oh, poor Hazel !” cried Miss Carbury, wring- 
ing her hands in the deepest contrition. ‘I will 
apologize upon my knees, Mr. Heron. We will 
all apologize. To think that we should lay the 
sins of this brazen creature at her door—it is 
really too dreadful !” 

Mrs. Van Wert was looking at Jael in what she 
meant to be a penetrating fashion. 

“Your Blackbird lover, Bagley, must be at the 
bottom of all this,” she said. 

‘““No, madam,” dissented Jael, sharply. ‘* Blame 
no one but me—accuse no one but me. Joe Bag- 
ley knew nothing about it.” 

Not till this moment had the colonel betrayed 
any anger against the culprit; but now a hard, 
cold look came into his face—he waved Jael im- 
peratively toward the door. 

“‘You have said enough—go to your own quar- 
ters !” he commanded, ‘‘and remain there till Mrs. 
Steele returns from the town. Then report to 
her—she will settle accounts with you. Of course 
you leave my service immediately.” 

With her eyes on the speaker, Juel made a pre- 
cipitate movement across the threshold of the 
drawing-room. At the name of Mrs. Steele a 
blank terror overspread her face. Sle seemed to 


see some sight of horror—some Damoclean sword 
suspended—invisible to others. 

‘Sir, sir!’ she cried, in a wild, entreating way, 
“‘don’t send me to Mrs. Steele—settle with me 
yourself—punish me yourself !” But Rivers made 
a single gesture, as though taking final leave of 
her. The door closed—Jael vanished. 

Francis Heron looked around on his compan- 
ions. 

“Tt seems that the mystery of the day is 
solved,” he said, dryly. <“‘I would like to ask 
if, in any mind here, a doubt is left concerning 
Hazel Ferrers’s innocence ?” 

**Pray, do not humiliate us with such a ques- 
tion,” groaned Miss Carbury. ‘I am sure we all 
feel as though we were partners in Jael’s guilt.” 

‘*Even if Mrs. Heron should condescend to 
forgive us, we can never forgive ourselves,”’ said 
the colonel. Heron bowed coldly. 

**As my task is accomplished,” he said, “I 
need not detain any of you longer.” And he 
took his hat, and immediately left the house. 

Turning homeward through the Wolfsden gar- 
den, Heron looked as he felt—deeply disturbed. 
Hazel was fully exonerated — her innocence, by 
the unexpected aid of Jael, established beyond 
a doubt. But as he went, he mused : 

“‘Gracious Heaven! how that girl’s face 
changed the instant she met Rivers’s serene eyes, 
and heard his silky voice! What terrific power 
does he wield over her that his first word should 
take all her courage like that? And when he 
mentioned Mrs. Steele, the poor thing looked as 
if she had been ordered to report to Apollyon of 
the Pit——” 

Something crashed suddenly through a thicket 
behind him—he heard a hoarse breath, and lo! 
Jael herself tore past him, like some wild thing 
flying for life. She was without bonnet or outer 
garment. ITfer ashen face, turned back over one 
shoulder toward Wolfsden, was full of a mortal 
fear—a deadly apprehension. Poor, guilty creat- 
ure! Plainly she did not mean to report to Mrs. 
Steele! She shot by Heron, as though he was 
imperceptible to mortal eye, and plunging head- 
long into the shrubbery, disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the high-road. 

“‘Jael!” he cried. ‘Hi there! I want to 
speak to you.” But he called in vain—the wait- 
ing-maid was gone. 

Heron experienced a sudden unpleasant thrill. 
In spite of her guilt, which he laid wholly to the 
charge of her long association with the Black- 
birds, he was deeply interested in Jael. How 
could he forget the service that she had rendered 
at the mills, on the night of the strikers’ visit ? 
or the warning given to Vivian, whereby the rob- 
bery of Heroncroft had been averted ? Surely he 
had good cause to think kindly of the girl. He 
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followed through the shrubbery, to which shreds 
of her cotton gown clung, in witness of her wild 
flight, and on to the fence, bordering the high- 
way. There the road described an abrupt curve, 
and he could see nothing of the fugitive. Doubt- 
less she had fled to the Nest—her only home. He 
leaped the wall, into his own grounds, and im- 
mediately came upon Graham Yivian, pacing 
about under the old pear-trees of the garden. 

“The seed sown by you at Black River has 
borne fruit to-day, Vivian!” he began, slipping 
his arm through his friend’s, ‘‘ As I feel sure 
that this dénowement is due entirely to your influ- 
ence, you must be the first to hear the story.” 

He told it briefly. In conclusion, his voice took 
a troubled tone. 

“IT am disturbed about Jael,” he said, “for I 
have an impression that, bad as things appear on 
the surface, there is something worse remaining 
untold. Her face, as she tore through the gar- 
den, looking back to Wolfsden, was Tragedy 
itself. She seemed to see a death’s-head at her 
shoulder. Some spur more powerful than the 
fear of being delivered to the police urged her 
headlong flight from that house.” 

“We must find her at once!” cried Vivian, 
with lively concern. ‘We must befriend her at 
this crisis, Heron. She has noble elements in her 
character. All her impulses are trne—generous. 
She must be saved from the Blackbirds—her vol- 
untary confession will certainly bring her to grief, 
and from this hour render the Nest unsafe for 
her. She must be rescued from thieves and vaga- 
bonds, and given a chance in life.” 

“Right !” said Francis Heron. ‘I have an 
urgent errand in town. When it is done, I will 
meet you at the mills. Meanwhile, take my best 
horse, and ride down to the Nest and find Jacl. 
My housekeeper shall make a place for her here 
at Heroncroft, till we can decide about her 
future.” 

They turned about and started for the stables. 

“Do you think that Rivers and the ladies de- 
sign to enter complaint against Jael and bring 
her to punishment ?” asked Vivian. ‘‘ Our neigh- 
bor has hitherto been very lenient with the Black- 
birds. Will he make an example of this girl, who 
is merely a tool in the hands of evil associates ? 
Will not your cousin, Miss Pole,” his voice chang- 
ing a little, “intercede for her 2” 

Ileron’s face clouded. 

“I forgot to tell you that Sergia is ill, and, so 
far as I can discover, knows nothing about the 
nefarious business.” 

“TIL!” echoed Vivian, in a constrained tone. 
“‘ Not seriously, I hope ?” 

«*T cannot say. You must know, Vivian, that 
the events of this day have not increased my 
esteem for Colonel Pitt Rivers. I told him to his 


face that he was a liar anda coward. I believe 
him to be both.” 

«*Your uncle loved him like a brother.” 

«Yes; but my poor uncle was a whimsical in- 
valid, of unsound judgment, as was plainly shown _ 
when he trusted both his daughter and his ducats 
to a perfect stranger—perhaps an adventurer. ° As 
you have doubtless heard, Rivers chanced to win 
his gratitude in some railway accident abroad. 
Being a clever fellow, he knew how to make the 
most of his good fortune. In his will, my uncle 
left him fifty thousand dollars and the.care of 
Sergia. Bah! I tell you, Vivian, the man who 
can gamble with a moneyed guest, like Sir Grif- 
fin Hopewood, and fleece him nightly—the man 
who can keep for a housekeeper a dubious, dual 
character, like Mrs. Steele—is hardly the person 
to inspire confidence in his neighbors. I am not 
sure that it is safe to leave Sergia to such guard- 
ianship.” 

Not without strong emotion could Graham 
Vivian hear the name of the blonde beauty who 
had so cruelly scorned and flouted him. She was 
ill! The news sent a suffocating thrill through 
his heart. He had thought himself strong, well- 
disciplined ; now he knew that he was weak—un- 
stable as water—that the fight was not yet fought 
nor the victory won. 

‘Rivers is the guardian appointed by Miss 
Pole’s father,” he said, in a low voice. ‘‘ You 
cannot interfere with his authority, Heron.” 

“T do not. design to interfere, without just 
cause,” replied Heron, briefly. ‘‘ But, being near- 
est of kin to Sergia, it is plainly my duty to watch 
the polished colonel, and his methods of guard- 
ing a ward who is both rich and beautiful.” 

He turned his gaze toward the green knoll, 
crowned with chestnuts, where the dust - brown 
house stood, high above the hollow of Heroncroft. 
Twilight was now closing in. From the upper 
windows of the mansion lights began to twinkle. 

“A mysterious house !” muttered Heron. ‘I 
do not half understand the things that have hap- 
pened there of late! One word more, Vivian, 
about my cousin Sergia: For weeks I have enter- 
tained a secret hope that she might f:1l in love 
with you, and lure you, somehow, to abandon 
your determination to lead a celibate life.” 

Vivian’s face was like a marble mask. There 
were secrets in his life which he could not confide 
even to his friend. 

**'That is great nonsense, Heron,” he answered. 
“*T am the last man on earth to be mentioned in 
such a connection—a poor clergyman, with an 
empty purse and a tainted name.” 

‘Pooh! You dwell too much on that latter 
subject, dear boy. Where is the person that, once 
knowing you, would stop to ask about your family 
secrets ? I would like well to see my cousin and 
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her fortune safe in your possession. Your views 
are all wrong—you know nothing about women— 
they are kinder—more generous than they 
seem——” 

He saw the curious look on Vivian’s handsome 
face, and stopped short, biting his lip. 

“ No—I err!” he corrected, hotly. 
are as cruel as 
death—shun 
them, man, as 

_you would the 
pestilence !” 

And with long, 
vervous strides he 
hurried on to the 
stable-door in ad- 
vance of his 
friend, and called 
to a groom to 
saddle the horses 
and lead them 
out. 

«We will meet 
at the mills,”’ said 
Vivian, and he 
mounted first, and 
rode away through 
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the  fast-falling 
night. 
Heron  tarried 


long enough to 
draw out a note- 
book, and by the 
aid of a stable- 
lantern, held aloft 
by the groom, to 
pencil Jael’s story 
hurriedly ona 
blank leaf. This 
he tore out and 
gave to his sery- 
ant. 

“Take it to the 
house—to—to 
Mrs. Heron,” he 
said, speaking the 
new name with 
some difficulty. 
The next moment 
he was in the sad- 
dle, riding out of 
Heroncroft. He had told Vivian that an urgent 
errand called him to the town. About its ur- 
gency there could be no doubt, for at break-neck 
speed he dashed across the bridge, and away over 
the narrow, dark road to Black River. 

The events of the day provided ample food for 
thought on the way—his mind was as busy as his 
horse’s heels. He clattered into the principal 
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street of the town, just as a church-clock was 
striking eight, and pulled up before the door of a 
telegraph-station. 

Several hours had elapsed since the flight of 
Sir Griffin Hopewood from Wolfsden, but Heron 
felt assured that his rival had gone no farther 
than Boston. Fortunately, he chanced to know 

. the hotel which 
the baronet was 
most likely to 
honor with his 
presence there. 
Grim as fate—full 
of a bitter satis- 
faction — he en- 
tered the little 
office, and dis- 
patched to Sir 
Griffin the follow- 
ing laconic mes- 
sage: 

‘Miss Ferrers in- 


nocent. Guilty party 
confesses.”’ 


God pity the 
man when _ he 
should read those 
words! If there 
was any love for 
Hazel left in his 
heart, he would 
surely call on the 
earth to open and 
cover him! His 
errand done, his 
Parthian shaft 
sent to the breast 
of his rival, Heron 
closed the door of 
the little station, 
mounted his horse 
again, and turned 
homeward. 

There was no 
urgency now in 
his pace. Ina 
sudden revulsion 
of feeling, he let 
the rein drop on 
the animal’s neck, 
and suffered him 
to fall into a sober walk. What had he done ? 
Stabbed Sir Griffin to the heart, but also provoked 
a dire catastrophe ; for would not the baronet. in 
his penitence and remorse, fly at once to seek Ha- 
zel’s forgiveness ? Then how would it be with 
the unhappy girl, divided forever from the lover 
whom she might have pardoned, and bound irrey- 
ocably to Heron —the man whom she could only 
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hate ? He sickened at thought of the scene that 
must ensue—at the inevitable anguish and de- 
spair awaiting his bride. He could have cursed 
himself for the bonds which he had helped Judge 
Ferrers to impose upon her. What was wealth 
to the girl, compared wiih liberty and love ? 
Great Heaven ? He had made a sad, mad mar- 
riage indeed, and there was no remedy for it on 
this side of the grave. 

Moody and absorbed, Heron took the road to 
the silent mills. There industry was still sus- 
pended, for the strike was not yet “off,” nor the 
breach betwixt master and men healed. He 
waited some time in the mill-yard before Vivian 
appeared. The latter wore a disturbed look. 

«What news ?” said Heron. 

“‘None,” replied Vivian. ‘‘Jael is not at the 
Nest—has not been there. I have searched all 
the ins and outs of the place, and can glean no 
tidings of her.” 

“Strange! Of course, you have interviewed 
the Bagleys ?” 

“One, at least—old Sal was at the shanty 
alone. She swears she has not seen Jael for 
eight and forty hours, I attempted to quicken 
her memory with a bank-note, and failed, so it is 
plain that Jael has not been nigh the Nest.” 

«By Jove ! where, then, shall we look for her ? 
The terrible fear on her face, as she fled through 
the Wolfsden garden, haunts me still. She can- 
not have thrown herself into the river—eh, Viv- 
jan ?” 

“Out of the question !” answered Vivian, 
promptly. ‘‘Jael is no coward, to add self-de- 
struction to her other sin. The girl would be 
more likely to meet punishment with a brave 
front.” 

The two went down to the river-bank, and 
stood there, looking silently around. Bruce was 

“somewhere about, but not visible. The night was 
dark, save for myriad stars, and all the winds 
were laid. Did Vivian remember another night 
of moonlight and glamour—the little boat—the 
fair woman with roses in her bosom, who had de- 
luded and mocked him—the 


‘* Love that was lost, ere it came to birth, 
Weed of the wave, without fruit on earth” ? 


Surely he did remember! In the sheltering 
shadow, his Antinous face grew very pale. 

‘*Hark !” said Heron. ‘Is anything stirring 
here ?” 

They listened, but heard only a water-rat seur- 
rying down the bank. 

“Tt is evident that we must give over the search 
for to-night,” said Heron, in a disappointed tone ; 
and the two turned back to the mill-gate, where 
the horses waited. 

As Vivian stood with a hand on the pommel of 
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his saddle, looking out into the dark, still road, 
he suddenly discerned a woman’s figure, black, 
slender, graceful, moving swiftly, noiselessly, 
along the highway, straight past the mills, and 
into the ingulfing night beyond. 

«© Who was that ?” whispered Francis Heron. 

‘The Wolfsden housekeeper, Mrs. Steele,” an 
swered Vivian. 

“Ah! She has returned from the town. She 
is hurrying down to the Nest—to find Jael. per- 
haps. Let us leave the horses here, Vivian, and 
follow her.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MRS. STEELE. 

Ir was quite true. 

The slim, black figure, solitary, unattended, 
gliding so rapidly by Heron’s Mills, and disap- 
pearing in the night, was no other than Colonel 
Rivers’s housekeeper; and so absorbed was that 
lady in her own thoughts that she quite failed to 
notice the two men watching her in the opening 
of the mill-gate. 

Along the moonless road she went, and turned 
into a by-way leading down to the Nest. The 
dank mists curling up from the river hung white 
in mid-air. Nota breath stirred the pines of the 
preaching-field, but, from the cottages and the 
dram-shops arose abundant sounds of life—mostly 
of a kind offensive to ears polite. Unflinchingly 
Mrs. Steele made her way straight to the narrow, 
unsavory lane where stood the Bagley shanty. A 
light, shining from a coarsely curtained window, 
told her that the occupants were within. Daintily 
she picked her way around the refuse-heaps of the 
place, like one familiar with all its pitfalls, and 
advancing to the low door, she gave two distinet, 
imperious raps. In answer, a bolt was drawn, 
and the face of old Sal Bagley peered out. 

**T knowed ‘twas your knock, ma‘am,” she said, 
dryly. “Come -in.” 

Mrs. Steele stepped into the shanty. She was 
dressed in widow’s weeds of fine, soft texture. 
Her gray puffs clustered smoothly under a close 
crape bonnet. Her glasses were off, for once, and 
with a comprehensive glance her brilliant yellow 
eyes swept the small, bare room. 

«* Jael is not here !” she said, with conviction— 
“*she has not been here.” 

Old Sal shook her unkempt head. 

*©Of course not. The preacher was at the door 
just now, looking for her. You might have met 
him, ma’am.” 

“No. My curse on that man!” murmured 
Mrs. Steele, as softly as though she was pronounc- 
ing a benediction. 

‘‘He thought he must find her in the Nest. 
Why slrould anybody think that?” cried Sal, 


| shrilly. ‘*Jael knows we can’t hide her, even if 
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we should want to. She knows this is the first 
place to be suspected—she wouldn’t come to ws.” 

The two women, one graceful and elegant, one 
ugly and repulsive, stood on either side of the 
pine table, whereon the daily meals of the Bag- 
_ leys were spread ; and strange to say, that hard- 
dened old sinner Sal shrank and trembled before 
the refined Mrs. Steele. The latter began draw- 
ing the gloves from her handsome white hands, 
as though preparing for business. 

“Where is Joe ?” she asked. 

*He’s a-laying down, ma’am—resting hisself.” 

© Call him !” 

Old Sal shuffled across the floor, and opened a 
door communicating with an inner room. 

“Get up. Joe!” she cried, and.a bed creaked, 
as though she was vigorously shaking some heavy 
body upon it. Then followed a grunt and an 
oath, and soon after, a few lines of song drawled 
out in asleepy, yawning voice : 

“* Hey, trolly lolly! A leg to the devil! 

Come, answer him civil, and off with your cap. 
Hey. trolly lolly! Be done with your drivel— 
Good-morrow, Sir Evil, 
We've finished the tap, 
And saving your Worship, we care not a rap!” 


Leisurely Mr. Bagley seemed to rise from his 
conch, and prepare himself for the presence of 
ladies. An odor of bad tobacco invaded the 
room, and then bullet-headed Joe, with his hands 
stuck in his breeches-pockets, appeared in the 
middle door, drawing long whiffs from a freshly 
lighted clay pipe. Mrs. Steele made a little gest- 
ure of disgust. 

«© Lout !” she said. 

« Beg parding !” answered Mr. Bagley ; ‘I for- 
got I was called to speak to a true-blue lady, that 
don’t relish the *baccy. Well, a man must have 
a little comfort. I was out all last night, you see, 
up and down, raiding orchards and hen-roosts— 
small game, of course, but not to be despised, 
since Blackbirds have appetites, as well as other 
folks.” 

He seated himself, in a free and easy way, on 
the edge of the pine table. 

Mrs. Steele eyed him with cold disapproval. 

** Orchards and hen-roosts sound a little trivial 
just now,” she sneered. ‘‘Is it possible, Joe 
Bagley, that you could sleep after the news that 
was sent you to-day ? You should be searching 
for that traitress Jael, instead of napping, like an 
idiot, on the brink of a voleano.” 

“Softly !" said Mr. Bagley. ‘‘I staid here to 
wait for orders—I couldn’t act until I got em.” 

«* Recall the oaths which bind the Blackbirds 
together. Each of us has sworn to be silent and 
obedient—never, on pain of death, to betray each 
other—to stand by our leaders, through thick and 
thin—to»—” 


“Bless you! I know it all!” interrupted Bag- 
ley, with some impatience. ‘‘And Jael has 
gone and busted regulations, and kicked clean 
over oaths, like a frisky filly. Well, I’ve been 
expecting something of the kind for a space 
back. Weeks ago, I warned you to look out for 
her; but you thought you had her well in 
hand, which was a trifling mistake of yours. 
That girl is a rum one! Blood will tell,” and 
he winked facetiously. ‘* Now, Madam Maisie, 
I wait for you to speak. Age before beauty. 
What’s going to be done about it ?” 

She stood and looked Bagley full in the face, 
with a long, unwinking gaze. 


‘** Diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are relieved,’” 


she quoted. ‘‘Jael is to be killed wherever found |” 

She spoke the diabolic words very softly. A 
stranger, listening, would have doubted his own 
ears. Not so Mr. Bagley, who knew the speaker 
well. 

*‘Just as I supposed,” he muttered, putting 
his clay pipe down on the table. “She has grit 
—that Jael! Stood and shouted to ’em all that 
she was the thief, eh ? Now, who could foresee 
anything like that? Of course, she won't stop 
there. She'll out with the whole story afore she’s 
done.” 

“Undoubtedly. Find her, Joe, and shoot her 
at sight, after which you may vanish from Black 
River, and return here no more. This is the 
order I bring you: Sentence has been passed on 
the girl, and you are chosen to execute it.” 

There was a sudden sharp ery, and old Sal, 
rushing forward, leaned her withered arms on 
the table, and glared at Mrs. Steele in horror and 
fear. 

‘* Joa is her foster-brother !” she fairly shrieked. 

‘That does not matter,” replied Mrs. Steele, 
indifferently. <‘‘If I had her within reach, I 
think I could strangle her with these hands,” 
holding out the delicate white members in the 
lamp-light. 

“Oh Lord, Lord!” groaned Sal. ‘What a 
heart you have, to be sure! J couldn’t say that, 
nor any other woman made of flesh and blood. 
Jael was a baby when she was brought here, and 
I reared her like my own. Yov’re too cruel hard 
on the girl, Maisie Dee—you were always hard on 
her.” 

**You reared her like your own 2” repeated 
Mrs. Steele, paying little heed to the change of 
name. ‘Bah! Never was work done so badly, 
Mother Sal. There was always something wrong 
with the creature——” 

“No, no!” cried Sal; ‘‘ never till the young 
preacher came to Black River !” 

Mrs. Steele smiled wickedly. 
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“The preacher !—ah ! 
cause and effect now—it is enough to know that 
Jael has grown uuspeakably dangerous of late. 
She wants only a chance to tell all that she knows 
—her tongue is untied—it will keep wagging, as 
Joe has intimated, until it is stopped. Necessity 
knows no law. To spare her, means destruction 
to us all. She shall nof be spared. She knew 
that I hated the little Ferrers, and longed to de- 
stroy her, and she deliberately thwarted the work 
—opened my trap, and let the prey out. I might 
forgive everything else, but not that — never 
that !” 

“Jael didn’t mention names!” pleaded Sal, 
wildly. ‘‘She took everything on herself—she 
involved no one.” 

«That will do for a beginning.” sneered Mrs. 
Steele; ‘*but how will it be when she is ques- 
tioned by the young preacher? It’s not safe to 
give her more time, I tell you. In the Blackbird 
code, treachery is punishable with death. Jael 
is a traitress—let her pay the penalty.” 

But Sal, with the wild gray hair pushed back 
from her wretched face, pounded on the table 
with protesting hands. 

“No, no!” she cried. * You're 
hears me, you chill the marrow in my bones. 
I’m clean afraid of you! Beat Jacl—lash her, as 
you’ve done often enough—haven’t I seen the 
blood on her clothes—the sears in her flesh ? But 
don’t go to Aull her! Joe won't do it—none of 
the Blackbirds will do it.” 


But Sal had reckoned without her host. Joe 
pushed her roughly back from the table. 
«Tut, mother—you’re losing your wits,” he 


said. ‘I hope I know my duty. I’m a strict dis- 
ciplinarian — equal to Maisie herself. Jael has 
blowed—more than once, too,” with a round oath, 
“and that’s a thing we can’t afford to tolerate. 
The night we tried to burn Heron’s Mills, she 
foiled us. Who but she put Heron on his guard, 
that other night when we went to rob him? Who 
warned the Talcotts about their butler Collins ? 
We've shown forbearance enough,” his voice took 
a savage tone. ‘I'm ordered to kill Jael—well, 
by the powers! T w7d/ kill her! From this min- 
ute her life isn’t worth the fillip of a finger!” 

With a groan, Sal recoiled from the two. 

“You might remember who the girl is,” 
faltered, feebly. 

** What’s the use ?” replied Joe. * As things are 
now, we'd better forget that.” 

Mrs. Steele took from her belt a watch blazing 
with diamonds—an elegant and costly time-piece, 


she 


a wicked | 
woman, Maisie Dee—so wicked, that, as the Lord | 


which another person might have hesitated to ex- | 


pose in the Bagley shanty. 


In drawing it forth, | about his convert. 


she flung aside her mourning-mantle, and Joe's | 


sharp glance, following the line of her neat belt. 


But we cannot discuss |] discovered something more confined therein—a 


little gold-mounted revolver. 

“Ha! ha!” he laughed, greatly diverted by 
the sight ; ‘do you wear that toy for defense, 
Maisie ? Perhaps you think it isn’t safe for you 
to venture into the Nest unarmed ? *Pon my soul, 
it would be a bold party that dared meddle with 
you!” 

With an unmoved countenance, she consulted 
her jeweled watch. 

“‘T came prepared to mect Jael here,” she said, 


quietly, significantly. ‘Past nine o’clock! In 
the company of old friends, time flies fast. So,” 


assuming a meditative air, ‘‘that preacher is also 
out to-night, looking for the girl? Now, I was 
congratulating myself that he had left Black 
River, to come back no more—that he was fairly 
started on his journey to the other side of the 
globe.” 

«*There’s some hitch in the proceedings,”’ an- 
swered Joe. ‘Ife stopped to marry ILeron, and 
now, I dare say, he'll stay to bury the old nabob 
that’s just dead at Heroncroft. I’ve scouts out in 
that quarter, and know all that’s going on there. 
It’s safe to say that the little Ferrers is about out 
of your reach, Maisie. Besides being Heron’s 
wife, and as such, pretty w ell protected against 
enemies, she’s to come in for a big fortune from 
the old fellow that’s dead.” 

Mrs. Steele set her teeth. Her long, 
face betrayed her inward fury. 

“A curious fatality has pursued me in this 
case,” she began, in a suffocating voice. <‘‘I fan- 
cied that I had Hazel Ferrers where I could crush 
her; but it seems that I have succeeded only in 
breaking her engagement with the Englishman— 
that is ‘but a meagre triumph, for Heron is the 
better man of the two.” 

**Precisely, Maisie. Don’t you think ”—with 
an exasperating grin—‘‘that you was a trifle hard 
on the Ferrers? Now, /couldn’t have had the 
heart to lay such a trap for the little beauty. 
Well, let us return to our muttons, as the French 
say. I must find my game before I can wing it. 
Do you expect Jael to show herself at this shanty 
again 2? The girl is no fool.” 

** No—look for her elsewhere—ererywhere, Joc 
Bagley! It is a misfortune that she got away 
from Wolfsden in my absence, for she ransacked 
my desk and carried off certain papers Hush !” 
her voice changing suddenly ; ‘‘ fot another word 
—I hear some one moving up the lane.” 

Joe arose from his seat on the edge of the 
table. 

** You've a deuced sharp ear, Maisie. Maybe 
it’s the preacher come back to pursue inquiries 
Awkward for you to be seen 


narrow 


here.” 


But evidently Mrs. 


Steele did not concur in 
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that opinion, for she coolly picked up her gloves, 
and moving to the door, stood, a black silhouette, 
in the light that streamed forth from old Sal’s 
lamp. 

A few yards distant, among the refuse-heaps of 
the lane, two men were consulting in low voices. 

“Mr. Vivian !” she called, promptly. ‘“‘ Yes, 
it is you, and you have brought Mr. Heron with 
you! Ah, I see—you are still looking for poor 
Jael. 
with the same purpose in view.” 

Thus addressed, the twain advanced to the 
sShanty-door. 

«Tt is late for ladies to be abroad at the Nest,” 
said Heron, dryly ; ‘‘ but fortunately, yours is not 
a timid nature, Mrs. Steele !” 

«True —when I am seeking the good of 
others,” she answered, with a gentle smile. ‘‘ One 
finds courage in doing one’s duty—is it not so, 
Mr. Vivian ?” turning her pale face upon the 
young preacher. ‘‘}’0w must know, because you 
are always searching for the lost sheep. Tell me, 
have you any news of that poor, unfortunate 
girl 7” 

** None,” said Vivian, briefly. © 

“*Too bad !” sighed Mrs. Steele, ‘‘ especially as 
‘Colonel Rivers and his lady-guests have decided 
to forgive her everything. If she will promise to 
do better in the future, they will let the matter 
drop. I have come from Wolfsden at this hour, 
to find her, and tell her this.” 

“Very kind of you !” said Vivian, but some- 
what coldly. 

“Yon pity her, Mr. Vivian—so do I. You feel 
a friendly interest in the erring creature—you 
want to do her good—so do I. Should you hear 
anything of her to-night—above all, if you are 
fortunate enough to discover her hiding-place 
—will you kindly send me word at once ?” 

“Certainly,” he answered, ‘‘ providing that 
Jael herself wishes me to do so.” 

She gave him a sharp, displeased glance, and 
stepped down into the lane. 

Vivian went up to the threshold of the shanty; 
and looked in. 

Joe had vanished. 

Sal sat alone at the table, bending over a piece 
of knitting. 

“‘Didn’t I tell you, an hour ago, that Jael 
wasn’t here ?” said the old woman, grimly. 

““Never mind,” he answered ; ‘‘I have a mes- 
sage for her, which I forgot to mention on my 
previous visit. J came back to leave it with 
you.” 

She looked up quickly from her knitting. 

“<A message, sir?” 

“Yes. Jael may put in an appearance to- 
night—to-morrow—at any hour. Whenever you 
see her, Mother Bagley, tell her to fear nothing 


We meet on common ground, then, and | 


oi 


from any quarter—tell her she has friends who 
will not fail her. If she needs shelter, money, 
help of any kind, let her take the nearest road to 
Heroncroft.” 

The woman turned on him a pair of wild eyes, 
in which sudden hope blended with deadly fear. 
But the next instant she recovered herself, and 


| bent again over her knitting. 


‘*Thank ye kindly, sir,” she muttered. “I'll 
tell her, if she comes ; but she won’t come !” 

Vivian turned back into the lane where Fran- 
cis Heron was waiting. 

Mrs. Steele had flitted away—disappeared in 
the night. 

In silence the two friends returned to the mills, 
mounted their horses, and started for Heroncroft. 

**T wonder what the Steele wanted at Bagley's 
to-night ?” began Heron, thoughtfully. “Of 
course, that story about seeking Jael to appease 
her fears, and carry her news of pardon, was 
pure fiction.” 

Vivian, who was also meditating, 
rather irrelevantly : 

“Did you ever think, Heron, that the Black- 
birds—by which I mean the band of thieves who, 
under cover of that name, hide amongst your 
mill-folks—might be closely connected with the 
criminal gangs of the great cities ?” 

“Yes,” answered Heron, promptly. ‘Have I 
not often told you that a cleverer head than Joe 
Bagley’s conceives the plans which he clumsily 
executes—a cleverer head, belonging to some man 
—perhaps some woman—of genius.” 

“Woman !” echoed Vivian. 

**Who knows ? These Blackbirds are a curious 
study. A portion of them, as you can bear wit- 
ness, are fairly respectable, though all live in a 
sort of moral malaria, Vagabonds, petty pilfer- 
ers, not to say expert thieves, have become 
strangely mixed with a decent working popula- 
lation. Doubtless a student of sociology would 
tell us that more than one New England village 
harbors an element of the same dubions kind in 
its borders—‘ tribes,’ dreaded by their neighbors, 
and with whom the law deals feebly—never with 
any attempt to expose their secret connections— 
Hi, Lancer !’’as his horse shied suddenly at some 
movement in the way-side darkness. ‘* There was 
a figure moving up the road before us, only a mo- 
ment ago—I fancied it might be Mrs. Steele, on 
her way back to Wolfsden—what the mischief 
has become of her ?” 

(To be continued.) 
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down-town leather merchant the other day, 
‘*that many a student has overlooked. The ob- 
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jects of peace are not all that leather figures in, 
for it is to leather that we owe the introduction 
of light artillery. Leather cannon have been act- 
ually tried on the battle-field, and, what is more, 
turned the tide of one of the greatest battles of 
modern times. The inventor of leathern artillery 
was a certain Colonel Robert Scott, a Scotchman 
in the service of Charles I. of England. 

«« He constructed guns of hardened leather and 
experimentally tried them. The result was that 
they were pronounced superior to guns made of 
brass or iron. But the colonel did not live long 
to enjoy the greatest triumph of his invention, 
Ile died in 1631, and a monument erected to his 
memory I have seen in a church-yard in London. 
This monument represents him as an armor- 
clad, fierce-looking man, wearing a heavy mus- 
tache and pointed beard. 

“‘In the very year of the colonel’s death the 
effectiveness of his leathern artillery was amply 
proved on the memorable field of Leipsic, where, 
September 7th, 1631, Gustavus Adolphus achieved 
his splendid victory over the Imperialists under 
General Tilly. It is said that it was owing to the 
invention of Colonel Scott that the victory was 
obtained. : 

«‘The guns were found to be so easily carried 
that a small battery could fly from one part of 
the field to another, and thus artillery be brought 
to bear where most needed—a thing impossible 
with the heavy artillery of that period. Certain 
it is that leathern artillery was used in this great 
battle by Gustavus, though it is equally certain 
that the guns were never used afterward. The 
reason of that, however, was that, the leather 
guns having demonstrated the value of light 
artillery, a way was discovered of making the 
metal guns lighter, and the greater durability of 
the latter gave them the superiority.” 


ST. JEANNE D’ARC. 

THE cause for the canonization of Jeanne d’Arc 
will, as soon as the documents relating to her life 
are ready, be discussed by the Cardinals’ Sacred 
Congregation, at Rome; and when the rites of 
canonization are celebrated the French heroine 
will have become a saint. This will not happen 
for years yet, as she must pass through two grades 
beforehand. She must first be made venerable ; 
then she becomes the venerable servant of God ; 
after that she must be beatified. Every minnte 
particular relating to her life is being looked into 
with the greatest care. Monsignor Caprara is 
the learned advocate always employed by the Vat- 
ican in matters concerning beatitications and can- 
onizations. 

«« My colleagues,” he says, ‘‘ give me the name 
of l’Ayvocate del Diavolo, or Devil’s Advocate, be- 


cause it is my business to find out all sins com- 
mitted by, and all the worst points in the life of, 
the person to be beatified or canonized. Now, in 
the case of Jeanne d’Arc this becomes rather diffi- 
cult, as there is not much in history to tell us 
anything of her private life. However, we are 
making deep researches, and shall be able, un- 
doubtedly, to dissover her weak points when all 
the documents are ready. The case will then be 
discussed before the Congregation of Cardinals by 
the advocate, who pleads the cause, Signor Ma- 
rini, and by me, who oppose, on the ground of 
those bad points which have been discovered. If, 
however, the cardinals judge in the heroine’s 
favor, the cause is then pleaded before the Pope 
by the Consistorial Advocate, Signor Marucchi. 

‘“The Pope having given his consent, Jeanne 
will then be made venerable. Before she is beati- 
fied it is necessary that in the course of her life 
she should have accomplished four miracles. It 
must not be supposed by that that she should 
have restored any one to life, or done anything in 
any way supernatural, but some particular epi- 
sode, like some one very wonderfully cured or 
miraculously saved from accident in her presence, 
for instance. This may sound somewhat ridicu- 
lous. I can tell you that this kind of miracle has 
happened in our own century. If in her case 
they exist, they must then be most carefully and 
minutely examined. That takes time, and must 
also be legally confirmed, and as far as I can judge 
she will not be made blessed for another eight or 
nine years. When once blessed, it is necessary 
that two other miracles should happen to persons 
who, imploring her intercession, have their peti- 
tions granted. Then she-will be canonized, and 
become St. Jeanne d’Arc.” 


A PROVENCAL RELIC. ? 


THE interesting relic of medieval days which 
is here represented in a sketch by Herbert Pier- 
son, stands in a rocky nook of the enclos, or Cour 
de la Reine Jeanne (now a vineyard), midway 
between Arles and the ancient fortress of Les 
Baux. It is generally known as the Pavillon 
d’Amour, in reference to the romantic ‘‘ Courts 
of Love” which in the days of the Troubadours 
held their sessions in such localities. The pavil- 
ion is a little gem of medieval domestic architect- 
ure enriched with elaborate sculpture, the roof 
supported by fluted columns surmounted by a 
carved frieze and dog-tooth cornice, exquisite in 
taste and finish, and in wonderful preservation ; 
for (like so many other relics in Provence) it is 
attributed to the time of ‘‘ La Reine Jeanne.” 
What “ Reine Jeanne” it does not seem easy to 
discover, but she appears to be in some way 
mixed up in the Provencal mind with the ‘ bon 
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roi René,” who was the original occupant of Les 
Baux. ‘ Presently,” writes a recent visitor, ‘‘ we 
caught sight of the owner of the land, 


‘That same old animal the vine-dresser,’ 


who, finding we were sketching and examining 
the building, drew near, but with a sullen ex- 
pression which had in it a tone of proprietor- 
ship. It seemed politic to open the conversation, 
80 we re- 
marked on 
the beauty 
of the struc- 
ture, adding 
what a sad 
pity it seem- 
ed that it 
should be al- 
lowed to fall 
into decay, 
and calling 
his attention 
to the sculp- 
tured key- 
stone of one 
of thearches, 
which scarce- 
ly held in its 
place. 

«* He turn- 
ed very surly 
at the inter- 
ference, ask- 
ing, ‘ What 
was the use 
of patching 
up anold 
thing like 
that ?... It 
had been in 
that state 
ever since he 
had it, and 
what had he 
got todowith 
repairing it ? 
It was of no 
use to him 
but just to throw his tools into, and if it were not 
for the trouble of pulling it down, he should be 
glad of the space it occupied to extend his culti- 
vation. .. . Why, you might plant a score of 
pieds de choux on it,’ he concluded. 

*“We succeeded in mollifying him at last by 
our admiration of the object, and assured him 
that if he knew his own interest he would pre- 
serve such a monument to attract visitors, who 
would gladly pay to be allowed to study it. 


t 


PAVILLON D'AMOUR, LES BAUX. 
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«‘ This was a new light, but it only gleamed for 
a moment, as he added, ‘ Qui voulez-vous qui s’oc- 
cupe de ¢a? il ne vient jamais de curieux par ici.” 
And it is a singular fact that we have never seen 
a mention of this unique little relic even in the 
rare guide-books which do touch—and that scant- 
ily—on Provence and its monuments. As for 
Mérimée, whose mission it was to discover and 
report on them, few indeed are those he men- 
tions. Even by Claretie, who writes on Provence 
with the en- 
thusiasm of a 
poet, neither 
this nor a 
number of 
equally in- 
teresting 
ruins we met™ 
with are al- 
Inded to in 
the few brief, 
nevertheless 
inspiring, 
pages in 
which he dis- 
misses it. 

“The old 
‘ vine - dress- 
er,’ although 
rough, was 
disin terest- 
ed, and 
would accept 
no fee, but 
appeared 
pleased when 
we made a 
present to 
his little 
granddaugh- 
ter. 

“We now 
hastened on, 
still guided 
by the child, 
to the Val 
d’Enfer. Up 
one road we 
went, and 
down another, alike strewn with stones and frag- 
ments of rock, which made our progress difficult ; 
across clefts, over crags, and along narrow paths 
crossed by briers and brush-wood, to a gradually 
widening gorge to which the infernal appellation 
has been given, and which finally opens out in 
view of Les Baux—Les Baux, perched on its 
bare, sun-burnt cliffs, its ruins haunted only by 
owls, artists, and the memories of the so-called 
Dark Ages—of song and chivalry and war.” 
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SAVED BY A LIFE. 
By Branpr Knox. 

Ir was noon by the sun, noon by the tall clock 
in front of the school-house, noon by the dismal 
shriek of the factory-whistle way out yonder by 
the river-bank—noon ; and as the shrill strains 
died away in piercing echo, a man stepped out of 
the post-office, and, whistling softly to himself, 
sprang off the sidewalk and started to cross the 
dusty, sunny street. He was a bright-faced young 
fellow, whose looks and motions betokened per- 
fect health and a robust physique. UHalf-way 
across, he halted, as if overtaken by a thought, 
and then turned to retrace his steps. At this mo- 
ment George Loomer, cashier of the Hopeton 
Bank, came out of his banking-room and crossed 
the street behind the young stranger, on his way 
to dinner. No one else was in sight; the quiet 
little village seemed to be fast asleep beneath the 
noonday sun, when the sharp report of a revolver 
rang out upon the drowsy air, and George Loomer, 
with a scream of mortal agony, sprang into the 
air and fell dead upon his face in the dust of the 
road, a bullet in his brain. To the young man, 
within five feet of him, the whole thing was like 
a visionary picture from Dante’s hell; he saw an 
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arm reach over the top of a box, the flame of the | his step was firm, his countenance had nothing of 


discharge seemed to burn his face and blind his 
eyes. As he staggered back, bewildered and 
amazed, he felt, rather than saw, a figure spring 
to his side, push something into his grasp, and 
go from him again. The next moment, as the 
little ring of smoke floated lazily upward, he 
stood there alone, above the prostrate form of the 
murdered cashier, a revolver clasped tightly in 
his hand. His first impulse was to fly ; his next, 
to bend over the fallen man; but before he could 
carry either into execution the street was full of 
excited people, and men were thronging about 
him. 

«* Loomer is: killed 1” passed from lip to lip. 
The factory-people caught the shout, and came 
hurrying up with eager and determined faces. 

*« Toomer is killed !” swelled the cry—‘‘ mur- 
dered !” 

A stoutly built, broad-shouldered man elbowed 
his way roughly through the throng and laid his 
left hand upon the stranger’s shoulder, grasping 
the pistol with his right. 

«© You are my prisoner,” he said, sternly; ‘I 
arrest you for the murder of George Loomer.” 

The prisoner started as if to break away, then 
said, firmly : 

“JT am not guilty—I never shot the man; I 
never saw him before.” 

“You had better attempt no resistance, and 
come quickly,” was the only reply; then the 
speaker added : ‘‘ Joe, Sam, you and Calvert help 
me take this man to the jail—quick, now !” 

The men addressed closed round the prisoner ; 
but before they could move back, the crowd, 
breaking from about the body, surged toward 
them, maddened with the crime and wild for 
vengeance. 

“* Hang the fellow !” shouted some one, hoarsely ; 
and cries for revenge rang out on every side. 

«Bring a rope !” 

‘That old tree on the corner will do !” 

**Make a rush on them !” 

Inch by inch, though pressed’ and threatened 
on every side, the guards, white-faced but deter- 
mined, pushed their way, with the prisoner be- 
tween them. Now some of the boldest made a 
rush forward. The sheriff flourished a revolver 
in either hand, and they fell back a few steps, 
cursing and threatening. 

“Stand back !” was the order ; ‘‘ stand back, I 
tell you! Quilty or not guilty, you’ll never get 
this man except over my dead body.” 

So they fought their way down the long street, 
saved by determined bravery and the fact that the 
crowd had no one to lead them in their vengeance. 
The prisoner was pale enough as he glanced about 
into the heated faces, and his eyes met the looks 
of hate leveled upon him from every side. But 


the coward in it. Once it brightened almost into 
asmile. It was at the end of the street, and on 
the corner a group of women had gathered in 
terror, yet afraid to run. As the hunted man 
passed by, a girl’s slender figure crept through 
the crowd of surging, shouting, maddened men, 
reached back of the guard and let one hand fall 
upon the prisoner’s manacled wrists, while a soft 
voice murmured : 

«Fred, I know you are innocent.” 

The young man turned to gaze just one instant 
into a pair of true brown eyes uplifted to his, to 
answer, quickly : 

“«“Thank God, Rose, for that !” 

And then the girl was swept backward in the 
crowd, and out of sight. The next moment the 
heavy jail-door swung to, the prisoner safe in- 
side its protection, and the baffled crowd vainly 
battering its nail-studded front. 

“Tough work, that,” said the man called Cal- 
vert, wiping the perspiration from his face. ‘‘ Do 
you think we can save the fellow, Jack 2” 

“‘T don’t know. If I can keep them off late 
enough, I shall run him over to Crowder for safe- 
keeping,” replied the sheriff. ‘‘ You fellows go 
outside and keep them away from the door. Well, 
young man, this is a pretty tough scrape you're 
in. What’s your name ?” 

“‘Fred Hasbrook, and I am a civil engineer 
from Northfield,” was the prompt reply. 

‘Do you know any one here ?” 

«* Only one——” then checking himself—‘‘ No, 
no one who could help me in the least ; but, Mr. 
Sheriff, Iam not guilty.” And he gave to the 
officer a full account of the affair, so far as he 
knew it. 

The sheriff listened with interest, but said 
nothing until the end was reached. 

“Well,” he remarked, slowly getting up, “that 
story doesn’t sound very probable, Hasbrook ; still, 
I’m half inclined to believe it. Anyway, my lad, 
Tll do everything in my power to save you ; but 
the people are pretty wild over the matter. I'll 
go out and see what they're planning to do.” 
And Hasbrook was left alone in the dreary place, 
with nothing to break his dismal thoughts save 
the murmur of voices outside, and the occasional 
oath which found its way in through the grated 
window to reach his straining ears. 

The long afternoon wore slowly away, the noise 
of angry voices died out, and the prisoner sat 
there with his head buried in his hands. The 
long ray of sunlight that streamed in and painted 
the bare floor, gold felt its way slowly up the 
wall, and finally died away altogether. The shad- 
ows began to gather, darkness crept over the 
room, and still Hasbrook sat there, his face bur- 
ied in his hands. What thoughts were his? The 
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stain of crime upon him; the blood-thirsty mob 
seeking his life ; his own consciousness of inno- 
cence; the knowledge that it could not be proven 
to the satisfaction of any jury, even if he should 
be perinitted to live to make the attempt. These 
thoughts burned into his throbbing brain as if 
seared there by red-hot irons. Then came the 
vision of Rose Butler, pretty, brown-eyed Rose, 
in love of whose sweet face he had been drawn 
again and again down into this rough country. 
Did she love him and cling to him still? He 
saw the tears glistening on the long lashes dur- 
ing that instant in the street, but it might have 
been nothing more than pity. Heo sprang to his 
feet in the darkness. 

‘¢T will never give up while I have life!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ For Rose’s sake, Ill die like a man, 
if I must. She shall never have cause to feel 
ashamed of me for that.” 

Hush! What was that? <A noise ‘overhead— 
it sounded like the tearing of a board from its 
fastenings. Another and another. The mob 
was breaking in, to take his life— it could be 
nothing else!—and the hunted man felt about the 
little room for some weapon with which to de- 
fend himself. There was nothing but a chair. 
Desperately he clasped it, and drew back into 
the darkest corner, his eyes gleaming like those 
of a hunted animal, his teeth clinched, his face 
as white as death. Another sound overhead. 
The man crouched lewer in his corner, mutter- 
ing @ prayer. 

«<The end is here !” he thought; “ but I'll die 
hard!” There was a moment’s silence; then a 
whisper cut the still air of the room like a knife : 

“Fred ” 

There was no answer. 
like a tiger in his corner. 

“<< Fred !” 

A spring forward. The chair fell to the floor. 

“ Rose, Rose, for God’s sake, is that you ?” he 
cried. ‘“ Where are you ?” 

“‘Here,” the low voice whispered, ‘‘ just above 
your head. You must stand on the chair, and I 
will try and draw you up. Come quick, there is 
no time to lose.” 

There was nothing cowardly in Hasbrook’s nat- 
ure; his whole soul seemed to rise in rebellion at 
the thought of running away—to do so was al- 
most to confess his guilt of the crime, was to 
stamp his name forever with the brand of Cain. 

“‘ Rose I cannot,” he faltered. ‘‘ I am innocent. 
I hope to prove it. I must stay and face the trial 
as a man.” 

“Stop !?’— the girl’s voice, trembling as it was, 
was yet full of decision —‘‘ there will be no trial, 
no hope. They will kill you as they would a dog. 
I heard them plan it all. This is your only 


The man still crouched 


break in this jail at midnight—your only hope to- 
clear your life of this stain is to fly with me. 
Will you go ?” 

The hunted man, kneeling in the darkness: 
made no answer. 

Again the soft voice spoke from above in ap- 
peal : 

<‘Fred Hasbrook, I have risked my life to save 
yours—come, come for my sake, if you will not. 
for your own.” 

For reply, Hasbrook sprang upon the chair, 
uplifted his hands, and tightly grasped that of 
the girl. It was a hard, straining pull, but the 
desperate situation gave her strength, and inch 
by inch he was lifted until his fingers closed 
upon a rafter, and with a struggle he swung his 
body upon the loose boards and lay beside his 
rescuer. 

“Rose,” he cried, “‘what can I ever say or do 
that will repay you for such devotion ?” 

*«Say nothing now—we have no time. Follow 
me.” 

She caught his hand, and together they crevt 
along to an end window, which had been boarded 
up. Rose looked carefully ont, and then, bidding 
him follow, stepped through it upon the roof of a 
shed. At its end Hasbrook dropped to the ground 
and then caught the girl, and the two crouched 
low in the shadow. Then down upon the air was 
borne the sound of yoices—loud, angry voices— 
and the shuffiv of many feet. 

Rose started up. 

«‘They are here already,” she whispered, has- 
tily. ‘*‘ We must run for the river—come !” Suit- 
ing the action to the word, and hand in hand, 
they started. Out of the tall weeds a man started 
with a gun in his hands. He had no time to lift 
it to his shoulder when Hasbrook struck him and 
darted past. The man fell to his knees, rallied 
again, and with an oath fired after the fast-reced- 
ing figures of the fugitives. Rose gave a little 
ery and staggered forward, but Hasbrook, scarcely 
stopping, caught her up as he would a child, and 
hugging his burden to his breast, swept on toward 
the river. Shouts and shots behind him gave 
added speed to his flying feet, and he swept down 
the. bank in advance of all pursuers. 

“To the right, Fred, there by the tree !” Rose 
whispered, faintly, and a moment later the boat, 
with its occupants lying flat upon the bottom, 
was out of sight upon the inky blackness of the 
water. The bank glittered for a moment with 
rifle and pistol flames, but no bullets reached them ; 
then a huge bonfire flared up and cast its circle 
of light far out into the river, but the boat, caught 
in the swift current, swept over close into the op- 
posite bank, and floated down unobserved. 

““Rose, were you hit ?” Hasbrook asked, anx- 


chance, for one hundred men are organized to | iously, as soon as he dared to speak. 
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She ov ened her eyes wearily, and endeavored to 
smile. 

‘* My arm, I think, is broken, but it does not 
pain me now.” 

He tore open her sleeve, found a painful wound, 
and bandaged it as best he could with handker- 
chiefs. Then he bent over and pressed his lips 
to hers. To his surprise, she pushed him back. 

“*No, no!” she cried ; ‘* that must not be be- 
tween us.” 

“* Not be ? Surely, Rose, you do not mean those 
words in earnest. You will not turn me away 
now. Nothing could haye prompted you to do 
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«© You love me,” he cried, ‘‘and yet refuse to 
become my own! Rose, what is it ?—I have the 
right to know !” 

She shuddered, and drew back from his grasp. 

“Ts it because you deem me guilty ?” Hasbrook 
urged. 

‘No, no! I know—I am sure you are guilt- 
less.” 

“Then why, my darling ? Because you have 
grown up in the backwoods, because your father 
is rough as a mountain bear, you think I will 
tire of you in my city home. Rose, how can you 
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what you have to-night but love.” He bowed lower 
to where he could look into the girl’s dark eyes. 
«Tell me, Rose—tell me truly that you love me, 
and some day, when my name is clear from stain, 
you will be my wife.” 

The face so close to his was deathly white— 
white from her wound, whiter still with the mar- 
tyrdom of self-sacrifice, but her voice was firm 
and unshaken. 

“Fred, I do love you—love you as only a girl’s 
heart can—love you better than life itself; but I 
can never, never be your wife.” 

The young man started to his knees, rocking 
the boat dangerously as he did so. 


The honest voice faltered, but the girl stopped 
him with a gesture. 

“It is not that, Fred,” she answered, quickly. 
“But there is a barrier between us now. insur- 
mountable—you must not ask me why—I :annot 
tell it to you; but oh, if you love me, have pity! 
May God forgive me, I can never be your wife !” 
and hiding her face, the tears trickled through 
her fingers, while the slight form shook with sobs 
she tried vainly to suppress. 

Helpless in his own misery to comfort a sorrow 
that he could not understand, Hasbrook sat in 
silence as the shores slipped rapidly by. 

Now familiar landmarks came in view, and 
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with a deft movement of the oar the boat's head 
was run into the bank. 

The grating of the keel aroused the almost un- 
conscious girl. 


me, wounded, and so weak you can scarcely walk ? 
They can take me; but I will not leave till you 
are safe.” 

Oh, I wish you would—for my sake, Fred. 


«Where are we ?” she asked, gazing about with | Our home is sure to be searched, and if you are 


tear-dimmed eyes that blinded her. 
you going ashore, Fred ?” 


“Why are 


caught now, there will be no mercy shown.” 
For his only answer he lifted her in his strong 
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«This is the landing that leads home—come !” 
and he lifted her up in his arms. 

“*Home ? home ? no, not home !” her voice had 
a strange tremor in it, then the tone as suddenly 
changed. ‘* Yes, I will go home, but you must 
not go with me; you must be miles down the river 
before daylight.” 

**Do you think I will leave you,” he said, in- 
dignantly—‘‘ you who have risked so much for 


arms, and toiled upward to where a solitary light 
pierced the darkness. It streamed out from the 
window of a rough, one-story house, perched 
upon the side of the bluff. Hasbrook kicked at 
the door, and was almost instantly confronted by 
a tall, heavily bearded man, holding a lamp in 
one hand and a-pistol in the other. At sight of 
Hasbrook he staggered back, and nearly dropped 
the lamp, so great was his agitation. 
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«You here!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ { supposed you 
were dead before this. What do you want here ?” 

“T’ve brought Rose home; she has been 
hurt Re 

Ere he could finish, the man sprang anxiously 
forward. ‘‘ Not dead!” he cried. ‘‘ Don’t tell 
me she is dead !” 

““No, she is not dead, or badly hurt, I think, 
but she fainted as we came up the path ;” and 
waiting for no more, he crossed the little room 
and placed the girl upon the bed. ‘* Quick !” he 
cried. ‘‘ What is that upon the table—brandy ?” 

Mechanically the man passed him the bottle, 
and then the two bent over the unconscious girl. 

The daylight was streaming in when Hasbrook 
left her to go—daylight, although the lamp was 
still burning with feeble ray. 

“*Good-by, Rose,” he whispered. ‘“‘I must go 
now ; but if I live, I shall return to you again.” 

She held out her hand, and as he took it he 
bowed and kissed her again, then walked to the 
door. Butler barred the way, his eyes wild from 
excitement and drink. : 

“©Go back !” he cried, sternly—‘‘ back !_ They 
are coming up the hill; if they catch sight of 
you, you’re a dead man. Get back there! You 
know I hate you, Fred Hasbrook, .but for the 
girl’s sake I'll give you a chance this time.” 

Through the open door Hasbrook caught a 
glimpse of figures below the house, then’ Butler’s 
strong arm pushed him back and closed the door. 

** Hullo, Butler !” some one shouted. ‘‘ Have 
yer seen anything ov that fellar Hasbrook, what 
killed Loomer yesterday ?” 

“* Hasbrook ?” was the reply. “ Why, did that 
fellow get away? Thought you were going to 
lynch him last night.” 

“©Got away? Yes!” chimed in another voice, 
impatiently ; “‘an’ I reckon yer gal kno’s some- 
thin’ about it, if you don’t.” 

“Yas,” sang out a third; ‘‘an’ we're goin’ 
through yer ol’ ranch jest fer luck.” 

Butler ripped out an oath. 

*<T don’t care a continental for Hasbrook, or 
your whole gang,” he retorted, savagely ; ‘‘ but 
there’ll be some dead fools around here if you 
attempt to step inside of my shanty. You'll do 
well to remember that, gents.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, then a rush 
of feet, oaths, blows, the sharp crack of a re- 
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volver a sharp volley, and Butler’s huge figure 
crashed open the door and fell upon the floor. 

Forgetting his own danger, Hasbrook sprang 
to the side of the fallen man and lifted his head 
on his knee. His face was ghastly, and blood 
was flowing in a stream from a jagged wound over 
his heart. His eyes were closed and his lips com- 
pressed in pain. Out the open door, in the glow 
of the sunlight, the regulators, frightened at their 
work, and forgetting all about their quest in tho 
face of this second tragedy, were hastening away. 

Butler opened his eyes. ‘* Water!” he whis- 
pered ; ‘‘for mercy’s sake, give me some water !” 
Rose held a glass to his lips with trembling hand. 

Tlis eyes closed, then opened again, and stared 
wildly about. 

“* Gone—have they gone ?” he muttered. “ Yes, 
and Iam going! Don’t look so at me! I’m dy- 
ing—I tell you, dying! Bend down here—both 
of you. It hurts me to speak. I want to say that 
the boy never did it—never did it. I—I killed 
Loomer, and shoved the pistol *” He choked 
for breath, flung one arm into the air, sank back 
with a shudder, and was dead. 

Rose was sobbing on Hasbrook’s breast. For 
some time neither spoke, then he whisperel : 

«‘Dear, was—was this the barrier? Did you 
know this before ?” 

She bent her head, but could not speak. 

«“And now, darling, now,” he pleaded, ‘* if, 
knowing it all, I beg for you, will you come ””’ 

She glanced up into his honest, loving face 
through tears, and placed her hand in his. 

“You are all that is left me in the world, 
Fred,” she answered, gravely. “I will go with 
you.” 

And the sun, streaming in through the broken 
door-way, rested in a wave of gold upon the 
brown hair of the living and the gray hair of 
the dead. 


* * * * * * 


Out in a Far Western settlement, bearing a 
different name, which is honored and respected 
wherever spoken, Fred Hasbrook has made for 
himself a home. To the people of Hopeton the 


murder of George Loomer will ever remain a 
mystery, for the secret rests between those two, 
who buried it forever in Horace Butler’s lonely 
grave, beneath the ashes of his -desolate and 
abandoned home. 
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III.—THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR: 


CAMPAIGNS OF 1756, 1757, 1758. 


By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


THE Seven Years’ War properly commenced 
on August 28th, 1756, when Frederick gave the 
order for his army to commence its advance to- 
ward Bohemia. He had been in readiness since 
early in the Summer, but had delayed until now, 
to meet the wishes of England and Hanover. His 
march lay of necessity through Saxony. Almost 
at the last moment he made proposals for an am- 
icable arrangement with the Saxon Court. But 
Augustus III., the Elector-King of Saxony and 
Poland, and his Minister, Count Briihl, had be- 
come as eager as was Maria Theresa for the over- 
throw of the Prussian Kingdom. They were now 
at Warsaw, but had they been at Dresden the re- 
sult would have been the same. Frederick had 
good reason to believe that among the Saxon 
State papers would be found positive proofs of 
the nature and extent of the conspiracy which 
had been formed against him. These papers had 
been packed up to be sent to Warsaw, and were 
placed in the apartments of the Electress. A 
Prussian officer appeared and demanded the 
papers. The Electress refused to give them up, 
and seated herself on the box containing them. 
She was lifted from her seat with scant cere- 
mony, and the papers were seized and sent to 
Frederick. The essential documents were at 
once, published throughout all Purope. They 
showed that in this instance Fred>rick had done 
no wrong; he had merely forestalled a covert 
blow which was meant to be fatal to him. 

As the Prussians advanced, the Saxon army, 
18,000 strong, fell back toward the Bohemian 
frontier, finally taking up an almost impregnable 
position on the heights near Pirna, on the Elbe, 
four leagues south-east of Dresden, which they 
were confident they could hold until the Austri- 
ans should come to their aid. ‘If we cannot 
get at them,” said Frederick, ‘‘we will starve 
them out.” After some weeks an army of 30,000 
Austrians, under Marshal Brown, approached. 
Frederick left a part of his force to hold the 
Saxons in the vise in which they were, and with 
all that could be spared marched out to meet 
Brown. On the morning of October 1st the 
two armies came unexpectedly in sight of each 
other at Lobositz, where the spurs of the Erzege- 
birge range slope down into the great Bohemian 
plain. A dense fog overspread the region, and 
for a time neither side could clearly make out 
the position of the other. A confused fight en- 
sued, lasting for hours, one party here and the 
other there appearing to have the better of it. 
At last a bayonet-charge by the Prussian grena- 


diers decided the issue of the day ; the Austrians 
retired from the field in good order. They had 
been handled with a skill and had fought with a 
steadiness which Frederick had never before seen. 
‘* My soldiers,” he said, ‘‘have never performed 
such miracles of bravery since I have had the 
honor to command them ; but,” he added, fore- 
bodingly, ‘‘these are not the old Austrians.” 

The fate of the Saxons at Pirna was soon de- 
cided. Their supplies were exhausted, and not a 
mouthful of food could be got through the Prus- 
sian lines of investment. They were reduced to 
the alternative of surrendering or of breaking 
through the Prussian environments. They chose 
the bolder course. Having sent a request to 
Marshal Brown to come to their aid, they 
sallied from their works, crossed the Elbe, and 
tried to move in the direction where they ex- 
pected to find their friends. But the Prussians 
were on the alert, A strong line of palisades 
and earth-works was stretched over hill and dale 
right between the Saxons and the Austrian cov- 
ering party. As the Saxons moved forward every 
rood of ground behind them was occupied by the 
Prussians. The Saxons could neither go back- 
ward nor forward. Half starved and half frozen, 
they had nothing to do but to lay down their 
arms. The Elector Augustus managed to slip 
back to Warsaw, hoping that he might there be 
able to do something against Frederick, who had 
virtually made himself master of the Electorate. 

With this virtual conquest of Saxony the cam- 
paign of 1756 came to an end. To Frederick 
himself the result might present itself in two 
quite different aspects. On the one hand, he had 
won a victory over the Austrians, and had pos- 
sessed himself of Saxony—if he could but hold is. 
On the other hand, he had made no decided impres 
sion upon Austria. The core of the dominions of 
the Empress-Queen was untouched, and she was 
still in a position to renew the war with increased 
vigor the next year; and, moreover, France and 
Russia were yet to be dealt with. . So much, 
therefore, had been left undone, that nothing 
effective had been accomplished. 

Frederick passed the Winter of 1756-57 mainly 
at Dresden. Once, at least, he paid a flying visit 
to his capital, which he was not to see again for 
more than six years. To all seeming he thought 
more of verse-making and amusement than of 
war or politics. His hand, however, lay heavily 
on the Saxons, upon whom he levied contribu- 
tions limited only by their ability to pay them. 
But as every day brought fresh reports of ‘the 
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mighty hosts which were being mustered against 
him, not only by Austria, but by France and 
Russia, he could not shut his eyes to the fact that 
he was in imminent peril. He drew up minute 
directions as to how affairs should be conducted 
should anything happen to him. To Count Fink- 
elstein, his most trusted Minister, he wrote that, 
in case he himself should be taken prisoner, no 
attention should be paid to any orders which he 
might happen to issue while he was in the hands 
of the enemy. The Minister, and his brother 
who would replace him—he being childless—were 
enjoined on peril of their heads to carry on the 
war. just as though he himself had never lived ; 
and, above all, not the smallest bit of territory, or 
a single mark of money, should be paid by way of 
ransom for his person. 

At the opening of the campaign of 1757, the 
main hope for Prussia lay in the fact that France 
and. Russia were far from being in readiness to 
move; and the time which would suit the one 
might not suit the other. If he could at once 
strike Austria with his full force, he might crush 
her before her allies could come to her aid. At 


the end of April, 1757, the Prussian troops were 
put in motion. They moved in three columns 
from the north-west, the north and the east, but 
all converging upon Prague, the capital of Bo- 
hemia. The Austrians had expected such an 
attack, but not quite so early in the season, and 
they were not fully prepared to meet it. Their 
forces, not yet united into a compact army, fell 
back toward Prague, suffering heavily in men and 
munitions. But when they were concentrated at 
Prague, they were nearly as strong as the Prus- 
sians, and they might look for speedy reinforce- 
ments from other armies, which were on their 
way from the south-west. 

The Austrians, about 60,000 strong, had taken 
up a strong position on the heights to the east of 
Prague. To storm these heights Frederick had 
about 64,000 men, for he was obliged to leave a 
considerable force to keep watch upon the city 
itself, and the works immediately around _ it. 
The battle of Prague opened early on the morn- 
ing of May 6th. The Prussian cavalry skirted - 
around to the enemy’s rear, and made some havoc ; 
but the infantry were long unable to carry the 
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Austrian positions. They pressed up the heights 
amidst a hail of bullets, but were repelled, and 
could with difficulty be brought to renew the 
storm. In the very agony of the conflict the 
stout old Schwerin—seventy-two years of age— 
saw his battalions brought to a stand-still. He 
caught a flag from the color-bearer, and shouted, 
‘** Forward, my children ! See, the enemy is weak- 
ening already !” With these words upon his lips, 
he fell dead from his horse, shot through by five 
bullets. His fall inspired his men with fresh 
vigor. Here a point, and there another, was 
gained in the Austrian lines. At length the 
watchful eye of Frederick perceived a gap wide 
enough to admit a cavalry charge. Through this 
his squadrons dashed ; the whole line of heights 
was gained, and the Austrians were forced to take 
refuge within the walls of Prague, sorely pressed 
by the victors. 

The battle of Prague was the bloodiest which 
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had been fought in Europe for half a century, 
and one of the bloodiest which were to be fought 
for another half-century. The Prussian loss in 
killed and wounded was some 13,000; that of 
the Austrians about the same, besides 10,000 pris- 
oners. ‘‘On that day,” said Frederick, ‘fell 
the pillars of the Prussian infantry. The death of 
Schwerin blasted the laurels of a victory bought 
with such precious blood.” The Austrians lost 
Marshal Brown, who gave promise of being their 
ablest general. He fell mortally wounded at the 
head of his grenadiers. He was the actual com- 
mander in this battle, for Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, the brother-in-law of the Empress-Queen, 
had been early seized with a violent cramp in the 
breast, and was borne back senseless to Prague. 
The battle of Prague was a brilliant victory for 
the Prussians, but it was not a great defeat for 
the Austrians. They were indeed shut up in 
Prague ; but they were for the present safe 
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enough there, and it required the greater part | now. 


of the Prussian force to maintain the blockade. 
Moreover, Daun was approaching with an army 
of 60,000. If these could not be prevented from 
uniting with those at Prague, the siege must be 
abandoned, and the Prussians must give up Bo- 
hemia and retreat to Saxony. 

From the investment of Prague Frederick 
could spare only about 30,000 men for the en- 
counter with Daun. On June 18th he found 
the enemy awaiting him at Kolin, some ten 
leagues east of Prague, in a position already 
chosen upon a chain of low hills. Fredevick’s 
original plan of action was the same which had 
proved so successful at Hohenfriedberg twelve 
years before, in the Second Silesian War. It was 
to fling his main force upon one wing of the 
greatly outnumbering enemy. But the plan of 
action was deviaced from: some say by Fred- 
erick’s own order ; others, with more probability, 
have it that some of his officers—among whom 
is specially named Prince Maurice of Dessau— 
either misunderstood the order they had received, 
or acted upon their own volition. Be this as it 
may, the result was disastrous. The weight of 
the attack fell upon the strong Austrian centre. 
The advance was checked, and there were no 
supports who could be brought in, while the 
Austrians there were continually strengthened 
by fresh men. ‘The few Prussians at this vital 
point, broken into squads, were soon in rapid 
flight. Frederick vainly attempted to stop them ; 
he could gather round him barely forty men, 
with whom he charged straight at the Austrian 
batteries. But when nearly all were shot down 
around him, he was at last restrained by an ad- 
jutant, who asked him, ‘‘ Does Your Majesty in- 
tend to take these batteries alone?” Frederick 
looked around him, and saw that his force was 
altogether too weak for the work in hand; and 
he gave the order to retreat. ‘‘ With four more 
battalions,” he afterward said, ‘I could have 
gained a victory.” His loss on that day was 
fully 12,000 men; that of the Austrians, about 
8,000. 

The Austrians thought they had merely re- 
pulsed a sharp attack ; they did not dream that 
they had won a great victory which they might 
have made a decisive one, and made no attempt 
at pursuit. Frederick made good speed back to 
Prague. Once he dismounted to give his tired 
horse a little rest, and seated himself near the 
door of a peasant’s hut. A cavalryman brought 
him a drink of water—in his helmet, they say. 
««'The battle is lost,” said the trooper, ‘* but our 
Lord God still lives.” Frederick made no direct 
reply, but sat lost in thought. After awhile he 
said, apparently speaking to himself : ‘“‘ Everybody 
must have his misfortunes ; mine are beginning 
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Not to be moved by them, one must have 
bowels of iron and a heart of brass.” 

Things had not for some time been going on 
well in the army before Prague. Many of his 
officers—among them his own brother, Prince 
August Wilhelm, the heir-presumptive to the 
crown—had come to look mistrustfully at Fred- 
erick’s adventurous plans. ‘‘ Pheton has had his 
fall,” they said, ‘‘and we don’t know what may 
happen to us.” One thing was certain, the Prus- 
sians must abandon the investment of Prague, 
and retreat to Saxony. ‘To conciliate those who 
had set themselves against him, Frederick com- 
mitted the direct command of the larger division 
in the retreat to his brother, who proved unequal 
to the task, came more than once into sore straits, 
and suffered considerable loss. Frederick, who had 
brought his division safely through, reproached 
his brother sharply. The prince took the matter 
so much to heart that he gave up his command in 
the army, and soon after died. 

Simultaneously with the disasters in Bohemia, 
the other enemies of Frederick began to bestir 
themselves. A Russian force of 100,000 swarmed 
into East-Preussen, and on August 30th gained a 
decided victory at Gross-Jiigendorf. The Swedes 
sallied out from Stralsund, and overran those 
parts of Pomerania lying on the Lower Oder. 
But of more immediate consequence was it that 
the French on the Lower Rhine had gained the 
upper hand of the English and Hanoverians. In 
order to save Hanover from utter devastation, the 
Duke of Cumberland, son of George II. of En- 
gland, had agreed to a convention by which the 
French were left free to turn their whole force 
against the King of Prussia, and an army of 
100,000 was already on the march. The French 
King also agreed to pay 10,000 Bavarians and 
Wiirtembergers, who were to serve under the 
Austrian colors. 

On Steptember 19th, a portion of the largest 
French army, under Soubise, had got as far as 
the neighborhood of Gotha, and the principal 
officers resolved to have a sumptuous dinner in 
that city to celebrate the victory which they were 
going to win in a few days. The gay company 
were about to sit down to the table when the fes- 
tivities were rudely interrupted. The dashing 
Seydlitz, with 2,000 cavalry, was scouting in those 
parts. The French officers made the best of their 
way out of Gotha on one side, just as Seydlitz was 
entering on the other, leaving their untasted din- 
ner and all their baggage behind them. The 
Prussian officers fell to upon the viands, while 
the men broke open the trunks and, in mockery, 
tricked themselves out in the frippery which they 
contained. The French did not on that day make 
any close acquaintance with Seydlitz; but they 
were to know him in a few days; for the Prussian 
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army — Frederick himself and 20,000 others — 
were coming in search of them. 

On November Ist, Frederick came in sight of 
the French, 50,000 strong, posted at Miicheln, on 
the River Saale, in a position so strong that with 
his less than half their force he did not venture 
to attack them. He fell back a few miles to the 
heights near the village of Rossbach. The French 
thought this to be a retreat,.and confident of an 
easy victory, they undertook to prevent the possi- 
bility of their escape by marching so as to fall 
upon the Prussians in flank and on the rear. 
Frederick watched the long column stretching 
itself out, growing momently longer and weaker 
at every point. Then he gave the word to charge, 
before they had time to form themselves into any- 
thing like order of battle. The fight was over 
almost as soon as it was begun. Next to Fred- 
erick the honors of the day belong to Seydlitz, 
whose cavalry put the enemy to utter rout before 
the quick-moving Prussian infantry could come 
up to take part in it; and the most that the cay- 
alry had to do was to pursue a flying enemy, too 
much broken to make even a show of fighting. 
The victory cost Frederick only three or four 
hundred men; the French lost as many thou- 
sands, besides 7,000 prisoners and all their guns. 
The French army, as an army, was utterly de- 
stroyed; and, as it happened, this was the only 
engagement during the Seven Years’ War in 
which the French bore any part directly against 
the Prussians. 

But things had been going ill for Frederick 
everywhere except where he himself was present. 
Silesia was invaded by a large Imperial force un- 
der Prince Charles of Lorraine. The Duke of 
Bevern, who had been left in command there, was 
incompetent for the position. The strong fortress 
of Schweidnitz, the key of all Silesia, was taken 
after a short investment; Bevern was defeated 
and made prisoner at a battle under the walls of 
Breslau, and the city at once opened its gates to 
the Austrians. The smoke of Rossbach had 
searcely cleared up when Frederick hurried to 
Silesia. He took with him 14,000 men—all of the 
victors of Rossbach who were in marching condi- 
tion ; to these he added 18,000 men, the frag- 
ments of Bevern’s forces. With these 32,000 he 
advaneed to encounter Prince Charles, whose 
numbers were not less than 60,000—some place 
them at 80,000. 

The Imperialists occupied an intrenched camp 
just outside of the walls of Breslau. When Fred- 
erick came up, he resolved to attack the next 
morning. He called his principal officers around 
him, and made no attempt to hide from them the 
hazards they were about to encounter. ‘ Fare- 
well, gentlemen,” he said, in conclusion ; “ to- 
morrow we shall have beaten the enemy, or we 


have looked upon each other for the last time. 
Tell your men what I have told you.” At night 
he made a round of the camp-fires of his regi- 
ments. Extra rations of food and drink had been 
served out, and the men were in the highest 
spirits, exulting even at the odds against them. 
It was well that Frederick, w1.en he spoke Ger- 
man, spoke it, as he says, “‘ like a coachman,” for 
his words were just such as they were wont to 
speak and hear. He came to the camp-fire of the 
Guards: ‘What bringest thou here so late ?” 
asked an old Guardsman. ‘‘ Good news, my chil- 
dren ; to-morrow we'll give the Austrians a sound 
drubbing.” ‘‘That will we, bei Gow.” ‘But 
just see how they’ve intrenched themselves.” “If 
all the devils out of hell were there, we'd pitch 
em out; you just tell us to go ahead.” <‘* Well, 
we'll see what you can do. Now lie down for a 
nap, and good sleep to you.” He came to the 
camp-fire of a Pomeranian regiment: ‘‘ Now, 
my children, how will things go to-morrow ? the 
fellows are pretty nigh twice as many as we are.” 
*‘That’s all right; there are no Pomeranians 
among thems: thou knowest what they ean do.” 
«Yes, I know, or else-I wouldn’t fight ’em to- 
morrow. To-morrow we'll trounce these Aus- 
trians. or be dead men all of us.” 

The Austrians seem to have feared that Fred- 
erick would not, after all, dare to attack them 
in their intrenched camp, and in order to entice 
him to meet them in the open field, they fell back 
some three leagues to the little village of Leuthen, 
where they awaited his approach, confident that 
they would make quick work of ‘‘ that Potsdam 
watch - parade,” as they contemptuously styled 
the Prussians. But the Imperialists, though 
twice as many as the Prussians, were not so 
strong in proportion. They were a mixed army, 
none of whom had served together. There were 
none of those seasoned Austrians who had en- 
countered Frederick not without success. If he 
had beaten them at Lobositz and Prague, they 
had beaten him at Kolin. Moreover, among 
them were the Wiirtemburgers—all Lutherans— 
who had been hired out to the French by their 
Duke to fight for the Empress-Queen, amd who 
would rather have fought on the side of Protest- 
ant Prussia than on that of Catholic Austria. 

Frederick came im sight of the enemy at Leu- 
then on the morning of December 5th, just one 
month after his victory over the French at Ross- 
bach. The battle began at noon. Frederick, as 
was his wont, made his attack upon one flank, 
and here, fortunately, were posted the Wiirtem- 
burgers, upon whom the first blow fell. They cer- 
tainly showed no eagerness for the combat, but 
soon broke and rushed back in disorder u,on 
those who stood next, throwing them also into 
confusion, and all together were flung back upon 
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the centre before the other wing of the Imperial- 
ists could be brought into action. Frederick 
himself directed every movement, and—other- 
wise than had happened at Kolin—his orders were 
neither misunderstood nor disregarded. At every 
point of actual fighting the Prussians seem to 
have had at the moment the greater numerical 
force. The Imperialist swarms were ridden 
over or driven back, and before the short Win- 
ter day was over they were in disorderly retreat. 
As darkness closed in, pious songs were heard 
here and there among the Prussian ranks, until 
finally the whole army broke out into the grand 
German Te Deum, ‘‘ Nun danket alle Gott !” 
Leuthen, taken all in all, ranks foremost among 
the great victories of Frederick. It was not, like 
Rossbach, one easily won through the utter in- 
competence of the opposing commander. It cost 
the Prussians nearly 6,000 men; the Imperialist 
loss was about 27,000 in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners taken in the pursuit; they lost also 
about 50 stand of colors, 100 guns and 4,000 
wagons. Religious enthusiasm had much to do 
with this victory; but never had Frederick’s 
troops fought more stoutly, never had his offi- 
cers done better, never had his own capacity 
as a general been so conspicuously manifested. 
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«That battle,” says Napoleon, ‘‘ was a master- 
piece ; of itself it is sufticient to entitle Freder- 
ick to a place in the first rank among gen- 
erals.” 

The tidings of the victory of Leuthen, following 
so closely upon that of Rossbach, caused an im- 
mense sensation throughout Europe, notably in 
France and England. ‘‘ At Paris,” wrote D'Alem- 
bert to Voltaire, ‘‘everybody’s head is turned 
about the King of Prussia ; five months ago he 
was dragged in the mire.” In England the news 
was received with universal acclamation. Fred- 
erick’s birthday, coming not long after, was cele- 
brated as a national holiday. London was ablaze 
with illumination. Painters all over the king- 
dom were kept busy in altering the old tavern- 
signs into what might be taken as portraits of 
the Prussian hero. In default of a better, the 
addition of a pigtail and a cocked hat trans- 
formed the ‘“‘ Vernon Arms” into the ‘ Freder- 
ick Arms.” William Pitt, not yet Earl of Chat- 
ham, had lately come into power. His cardinal 
policy was the war with France. He declared 
that His Majesty’s Electorate of Hanover ought 
to be as dear to Englishmen as the County of 
Hampshire ; that France must be humbled in 
the heart of Germany as well as on the high 
seas, on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, on the plains 
of Bengal. <A closer alli- 
ance was formed with Prus- 
sia ; England would supply 
troops to meet the French ; 
all that she asked of Fred- 
erick was the loan of ‘ the 
best general he could 
spare” to command the 
English and Hanoverians. 
Frederick sent his brother- 
in-law, Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, who had shown 
noted capacity at Prague 
and elsewhere, and who 
proved himself to be the 
second general of his time. 
Parliament was in full ac- 
cord with the Minister, and 
voted to Frederick an an- 
nual subsidy of nearly 
£700,000; which in his 
case was equivalent to fur- 
nishing a force of 50,000 
men. 

The victory of Leuthen 
closed the campaign of 
1757. Breslau opened its 
gates at once; and the 
strong fortress of Schweid- 
nitz was the only spot in 
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FREDERICK AND SEYDLITZ AFTER THE BATTLE OF ZORNDORF. 


Silesia which remained to the Empress-Queen. 
The campaign of 1758 opened with favorable au- 
spices for Frederick. On the Rhine, Prince Ferdi- 
nand more than held his own against the French. 
Frederick had given the English a general worthy 
of victory ; in Count Clermont, Pompadour had 
given the French a general made to be beaten. 
After committing ravages in Hanover, he was sur- 
prised in June at Crevelt. ‘It is certain,” says 
the French Marquis de Vogel, ‘‘ that Clermont 
was at his table in his head-quarters at one 
o’clock ; that he had lost the battle at six, arrived 
at Reuss at half-past eleven, and went to bed at 
midnight. That is doing a great deal in a short 
time.” 

Frederick had formed his plan for 1758. It 
was, as before, to attack the Empress-Queen in 
her own dominions. The Austrians and Imperial- 
ists were awaiting him in Bohemia. His attack 
was made in Moravia, to the east. He advanced 
as far as Olmutz, and laid siege to that fortified 
city; if this were speedily captured, the way to 
Vienna lay open to him. But the fortifications 
were stronger than had been supposed ; and to 
reduce these, he must await the arrival of heavy 
artillery from Silesia. The huge train was at- 
‘tacked by Laudohn in the wooded region of 


Northern Moravia, and lost all its guns and am- 
munition ; the troops with difficulty making their 
way back to Silesia, toward which the enemy now 
began to move. Nothing was left to Frederick 
but to abandon the siege of Olmutz, and hurry 
back to the defense of Silesia. He was soon con- 
fronted by a new peril. Austria and Russia had 
secretly concerted a plan to fall upon Frederick 
in the heart of his own territory. The Russians, 
who had been ravaging in East-Preussen and 
Pomerania, marched south - westward, and laid 
siege to Kiistrin, only twenty leagues from Ber- 
lin. Frederick hastened thither with 14,000 men, 
to whom were added 18,000 more who had fallen 
back before the Russians, whose advance they had 
vainly attempted to stay. 

On August 25th he attacked the Russians, 
50,000 strong, at Zorndorf, near Kiistrin. In the 
Russian infantry he found an enemy of a different 
kind from any he had before met. They had not 
the training and discipline requisite to execute 
complicated manceuvres; but they would stand 
stolidly where they were ordered to stand. To con- 
quer them, one must cut them down or ride over 
them. The fight was long and desperate, and 
the Prussians would most likely have lost the day, 
except for the cavalry under Seydlitz, whose 
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squadrons seemed ubiquitous ; now supporting 
the infantry, now dashing by themselves upon 
some wavering column of the enemy. The Rus- 
sians, rolled up into a heavy mass, were pressed 
off the field, defeated, but not routed. The Prus- 
sian loss was 10,000; that of the Russians, still 
greater. Frederick fully recognized the services 
of Seydiitz on that day. ‘‘ Without that man,” 
suid he, pointing to Seydlitz, as they rode up side 
-by side in the evening, ‘‘it would have turned 
out ill for us.” 

The Empress-Queen had meanwhile been vigor- 
ously carrying out her part of the agreement with 
Russia. The main body of the Imperial troops 
was placed under the command of the cautious 
Daun and the impetuous Landohn. Daun’s army 
lay m Saxony, the centre being at Hochkirch, 
some ten leagues north-east of Dresden, while 
strong detachments were beginning to lay siege 
to the Prussiam strongholds in Saxony on the one 
side and Silesia on the other. If Frederick should 
make an attempt on either wing, Dawn could bar 
the way or fall upon his rear. He therefore re- 
solved to strike at the centre, and took up a posi- 
tion right in front of it. Perhaps he imagined 
Daun would withdraw before this bold demonstra- 
tion ; at all events, he did not anticipate any at- 
tack upon himself. But Daun was fully aware 
of the comparative weakness of the enemy, and 
on the morning of October 14th, in those stillest 
hours which precede daybreak, he fell with an 
overwhelming force upon Frederick’s encamp- 
ment. The sleeping Prussians were taken wholly 
by surprise ; they had not time to put on their 
clothes or seize their weapons before the enemy 
were in their midst. When morning broke, Fred- 
erick saw that the day was lost, and nothing was 
left but to retreat as best he might. The retreat 
was executed with difficulty, and at the sacrifice 
of all his stores and most of his guns. The Prus- 
sian loss was 8,000 men; that of the Austrians, 
considerable less. Five of Frederick’s generals 
were among the slain. Among these was Field- 
marshal Keith. The brave Scotchman, while en- 
deavoring to rally his men, was severely wounded, 
but refused to quit the field; in a few moments 
more he was killed by an Austrian bullet. 

Daun was confident that he had the enemy in 
his hands. To General Harsch, who was laying 
siege to the Silesian fortress of Niesse, he wrote : 
“‘Go on with your operations against Niesse. Be 
quite at your case as to the King. I will give 
good account of him.” 

But Frederick was equal to the emergency. In 
afew days he got his army well in hand, and 
what with gathering together the garrisons and 
guns from the neighboring fortresses he was as 
strong as he had been before the defeat at Hoch- 
kirch. By a circuitous and yapid march he 
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eluded Daun, and made his way to Silesia. 
Harsch precipitately raised the siege of Niesse, 
and retreated to Bohemia. Daun now availed 
himself of the absence of Frederick to press opera- 
tions in Saxony. He advanced to Dresden, which 
was stoutly defended by the Prussian garrison. 
What between the Prussians within and the Aus- 
trians without, the city fared hardly. The beau- 
tiful suburbs were burned, and Daun was on the 
point of fighting his way through the city street 
by street, when tidings came that Frederick, hav- 
ing cleared Silesia of the Amstrians, was on his 
way toward Saxony by forced marches. Daun 
broke up the investment of Dresden, and retreated 
to Bohemia; and on November 20th Frederick 
made his triumphal entry into the Saxon capital. 

The campuign of 1758 had been a glorious one 
notwithstanding the imitial check at Olhmntz and 
the eignal defeat at Hochkirch. Frederick passed 
the ensuing Winter mainly at Breslam, where he 
was even more than usually busy with verse-mak- 
ing. To these months belong numerous cutting 
epigrams aimed against the great league that had 
been formed against him ; agaimst Louis XV. and 
Pompadour and the Ozarima Elizabeth ; against 
the “ridiculous Soubise,” the “sleepy Daun,’ 
and ‘‘the whole raft” of princes and harlots and 
generals, all of whom, with their hundreds upon 
hundreds of thousands of troops, had not been 
able to get the better of him. 


LITERARY FACILITY. 
By G. L. A. 


GENIvs has been defined as an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. This, like some similar defini- 
tions, is but an attempt to compress within the 
limits of a neatly framed and epigrammatic sen- 
tence the volatile essence of a subtle and alto- 
gether indefinable intellectual gift. The capacity 
for taking pains has often, no doubt, been pos- 
sessed by men of genius, but, on the other hand, 
there have been not a few writers who, it may be 
granted, were painstaking in the highest degree, 
but to whose work there is yet wanting the mag- 
ical and vivifying touch of genius. And again, 
this mysterious quality is to be found in works 
written currente calamo—works on whose compo- 
sition but little pains were expended, whatever 
capacity for such labor their authors may have 
possessed. 


‘‘T know that all the Muse’s heavenly lays 
With toil of spirit are so dearly bought,” 


says Drummond of Hawthornden. ‘‘ Toil of 
spirit” is not an expression to be defined in 
terms of days and weeks. Yet sometimes the 
inspired singer has produced heavenly lays with 
but little anparent toil of any kind. 


LITERARY FACILITY. 


There is an old tradition to show that “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ” was written in response 
to the desire, or, rather, command, of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who was anxious to see Falstaff, with whose 
humors she was familiar in the two parts of 
“Henry IV.,” represented as a victim of the 
tender passion, and that in consequence Shake- 
speare wrote and produced that mirthful play 
within the short period of a fortnight. Mr. Hal- 
liwell-Phillipps, one of the best of Shakespearean 
authorities, regarded this tradition as deserving 
of favorable attention, if not implicit credence. 
It is, however, certain that Shakespeare did write 
with great rapidity, and that he paid little, if 
any, attention to revision and correction. <‘‘ The 
players,” says Ben Jonson, ‘‘ have often mentioned 
it as an honor to Shakespeare that, in his writing, 
whatsoever he penned, he never blotted out a 
line.” Heminges and Condell, his fellow-actors, 
in their preface to the first folio collection of the 
plays, bear the same testimony. Jonson himself 
would seem, from entries in Henslowe’s ‘‘ Diary,” 
to have written one of his massive dramas in little 
more than three weeks. 

The great Spanish dramatist, Lope de Vega, 
bequeathed to his country such a mass of dra- 
matic work, so many scores of plays of all kinds, 
that his rate of production must have been ex- 
ecedingly rapid. Some ridiculous stories have 
been told as to the extraordinary facility with 
which he penned his dramas. That he wrote a 
play in a morning before breakfast we may be 
content to disbelieve, for, as Hazlitt remarks, he 
had time enough to do it after. It is, indeed, 
as a rule, but second-rate work that is produced 
with such extreme rapidity. Only a poetaster, 
like Miss Anna Seward, could have the presump- 
tion to talk of translating an Ode of Horace while 
dressing her hair. 

One of the most facile, and at the same time 
most diligent, of book-makers of the last century 
was Dr. Hill, who could earn, to the astonishment 
and envy of Grub Street, the noble income of 
fifteen guineas a week by working on a large 
scale for the wholesale book - sellers. At one 
period of his career he was employed simultane- 
ously on six voluminous works of botany, hus- 
bandry, etc., which were published in weekly 
numbers. Hogarth, in one of his plates, has a 
representation of a sturdy porter heavily over- 
weighted with a pile of the doctor’s ponderous 
tomes. Boswell’s early correspondent, Andrew 
Erskine, describes him with humorous exaggera- 
tion as writing ‘‘a folio every month, a quarto 
every fortnight, an octavo every week, and a 
duodecimo every day.” Dr. Hill enjoyed his fif- 
teen guineas a week, but his works perished with 
him. 

Dr. Johnson, sluggish as he was, could yet, 
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when spurred by necessity, write with great ra- 
pidity matter by no means ephemeral. His 
‘“* Rasselas” was written in the evenings of a 
single week. He once remarked to Goldsmith, 
with evident appreciation of his own speed, that 
he had written, in one day, a hundred lines of 
the ‘‘ Vanity of Human Wishes.” Lope de Vega 
would have smiled at such a modest ‘ output ” 
as the result of a day’s work, and, indeed, there 
is hardly anything more variable than the degree 
of facility in production possessed by poets and 
dramatists of undoubted genius. Three weeks 
was the usual time allotted by Victor Hugo to 
the penning of a five-act tragedy, while Congreve 
is said to have spent the greater part of three 
years in writing and polishing his single essay 
in the same kind of dramatic composition. The 
latter, however, could on occasion work very 
rapidly. 

In 1704, Vanbrugh, Congreve and Walsh pro- 
duced a version of Moliére’s farce, ‘‘ Monsieur 
de Pourceaugnac.” Each poet took an act, and 
the whole was done in two mornings. ‘‘ Squire 
Trelooby,” as it was called, became very popular, 
and the authors, or, rather, adapters, were doubt- 
less proud of their celerity. In the epilogue, 
spoken by Mrs. Bracegirdle, Congreve remarks : 


“The World by this important project sees 
Confederates can dispatch if once they please.” 


The most powerful tragedy of modern times, 
the “‘ Cenci,” was the result of only two months’ 
labor. During its composition, Shelley worked 
at high pressure, and, naturally enough, in a 
state of continued ill health. He says himself 
that the work was a fine antidote to nervous 
medicines, and kept up the pain in his side, from 
which he suffered, as sticks do a fire. The play, 
powerful as it is, bears evident marks of the 
feverish haste in which it was written. Drum- 
mond’s ‘toil of spirit” was not wanting, but 
such toil so unremittingly endured was good 
neither for play nor poet. 

Lamb’s genius was of a different order. His 
best things were not the production of the pen 
of a ready writer. He told Crabb Robinson that. 
he could write acrostics and album verses and 
things of like nature with a facility that ap- 
proached that of the Italian improvisatori, but 
that he had great difficulty in composing either 
verse or prose which he himself wished to be ex- 
cellent. The pain and difficulty, the toil of 
spirit, were not thrown away. Lamb’s literary 
baggage may be small, but the greater part is 
of superlative quality. 

But of all the ready writers, the greatest was 
Sir Walter Scott. Considering the rapidity with 
which he wrote, and the great extent of his works, 
it is astonishing that the literary heritage which 
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FACILITY. 


he has bequeathed to us should be of so valuable 
and enduring a nature as it is generally acknowl- 
edged to be. Verse and prose he wrote with al- 
most equal facility. The first canto of the ‘‘ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel” was the result of three 
days’ confinement to the house from the kick 
of a.horse, and thereafter the poem proceeded at 
the rate of about a canto a week. The second 
and third volumes of ‘‘ Waverley” were begun 
and completed between June 4th and July Ist, 


ings of value have been produced in one or other 
of these ways. It is given but a few writers of 
literature, properly so-called, to pursue the mid- 
dle path of steady, uniform, unhesitating and 
unhurrying production. The poet, or the novel- 
ist, is not often found who can, like Anthony 
Trollope, plan out a book into so many chapters 
a month, and so many pages a day, and who can 
then sit down every morning and write the al- 
lotted task, neither waiting for inspiration nor 
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1814. ‘* Waverley’s” successor was written with 
like rapidity, for Scott himself said that ‘“ Guy 
Mannering” was the work of six weeks at a 
Christmas. No reader needs to be reminded of 
the stupendous amount of work performed in 
an incredibly short space of time after the fatal 
smash that involved Scott in the ruin of Consta- 
ble and Ballantyne. 

It would be tedious to multiply further in- 
stances either of extreme rapidity or of painful 
slowness in composition. Most imaginative writ- 


hurrying anxiously toward the goal, but calmly 
adding page to page until the tale of work is 
done. It would be of evil omen for literature 
should such a mode of production ever become 
general. But there is no fear of such a catastro- 
phe. A good book, as Milton says, is the life- 
blood of a master spirit, and such life-blood, al- 
though it may move sluggishly in one, or stir the 
bounding pulses to feverish activity in another, 
can yet never be distilled in daily doses of care- 
fully calculated weight and volume. 
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‘*aS HE SPOKE, I GATHERED MY FORCES, AND THREW MYSELF UPON HIM.” 
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A STORY 


OF HEREDITY. 


By STEELE PENN. 


My grandparents on my father’s side were born 
and lived all their lives in Dauphin County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Beyond this I knew very little of them, for my 


father, who moved early in life to the Western 
Vol. XXIX., No. 5—38. 


city where I was brought up, was a taciturn man, 
and not given to reminiscences. I had heard him 
say that my grandfather was a small farmer, who 
died in middle age, and was buried in a very old 
Moravian cemetery, and he on several occasions 
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expressed regret that he had never seen his grave. 
As my father was in easy circumstances, I won- 
. dered, although I said nothing, that he did not 
go back, and I long cherished a desire to visit the 
homestead myself.: This desire I did not find an 
opportunity to gratify until I was past thirty, and 
both my parents had been dead for years. It was 
then that business, to my great satisfaction, called 
me to Pennsylvania, and, indeed, to the immedi- 
ate neighborhood ; so I set myself about collecting 
what data I could that might avail me on the trip. 
It was, as I have intimated, meagre. My grand- 
father’s name was Rudolph Bergoman, and he 
was of what is known as ‘“ Pennsylvania Dutch” 
extraction. The house, I learned, lay a mile or 
so from a little village, not necessary to name, 
and was quite near the burying-ground in which 
rested his bones. 4 

This cemetery proved to be my real clew, for I 
discovered at the village that Bergoman was such 
@ common name in that section that tracing this 
particular one would rival the traditional search 
for a needle in a hay-stack. However, by dint of 
much inquiry, I got on the right track, hired a 
horse and started out. 

It was quite a pretty day in Autumn, and com- 
ing, as I did, froma bustling manufacturing city, 
the drowsy quiet of the country struck me with a 
sense of overpowering strangeness. A sort of haze 
was in the atmosphere, the landscape looked mar- 
velously shadowy and unsubstantial, the distant 
mountains had the appearance of images projected 
in water, and an indescribable air of restfulness 
pervaded all things. This part of Pennsylvania 
is, or was then, extremely primitive. As I passed 
into the hills it seemed to me to be a veritable 
Sleepy Hollow. The houses were quaint and 
squat, and had the stamp of being there for a 
century, at least. All of them had immense 
brick chimneys, that suggested old - fashioned 
ovens, and long, gray well-sweeps in the barn- 
yards pointed their fingers toward the meridian. 

I was so charmed with the surroundings, that I 
half forgot my errand, but the appearance of a 
phlegmatic farmer, trundling along upon a wagon 
of apples, recalled me, and I stopped to inquire 
the way. 

“De Bergoman blace ?” he said, slowly. 
don’t know dot.” 

He spoke with so strong a Dutch accent, I 
could scarcely understand him. 

* Did you ever hear of a2 man named Rudolph 
Bergoman ?” I asked, rather hopelessly. 

* Yes.” 

“Ohi!” 
are just the man I want. 

“IIe is dead.” 

‘Yes, I know; but the house ?” 

** Doe Blackwell live in dot house now.” 


eT 


I exclaimed, overjoyed, ‘then you 
Where is his house ?” 
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“Well, where is it ?’ I repeated, impatiently. 

“‘T say Doc Blackwell, he live dere,” returned 
the native, rather emphatically. 

“Yes, I hear you. But where is it? Which 
way ?” 

The mn gave me a very curious look, but he 
arose directly and pointed out the road with his 
whip-stock. 

I found the house without difficulty. It was a 
low, broad, one-story structure built of heavy 
timbers and standing back some distance from 
the roadway. I recollected hearing my father 
once speak of a porch where he played when a 
boy, and, sure enough, there it was, with a shin- 
gled roof supported by huge, square uprights.. 
There was an illy kept garden in the front and a: 
dilapidated stable in the rear. As I approached 
slowly, examining the surroundings with eager. 
interest, the door opened and a man stepped upon, - 
the porch. He was tall and stooped and very 
gray. His face, which was rather striking, was 
smoothly shaved, and he caressed his chin with 
one hand as he regarded me. 

‘Is this Dr. Blackwell ?” I inquired, 
my hat. 

** Yes, sir.” : 

The instant I heard his voice I knew he was a 
gentleman, for there was that easy suavity in the 
way he pronounced the two little monosyllables 
that formed a hall-mark, so to speak, of birth and 
breeding. I drew near and told my story, to 
which he listened with polite attention. : 

‘You are right,” he said; this is the old 
Bergoman house. I purchased it from a connec- 
tion of your grandfather’s—a cousin, I believe. ' 
Tie your horse anywhere, sir, and come in. You 
are very welcome. The place has changed but 
little, I fancy, these fifty years.” 

There was an air of gentle melancholy about 
the old man that was irresistible, and I warmed 
toward him at once. He led the way into the 
front room, which was large and bare. The floor: 
was evidently made of logs, and was worn into 
hills and valleys, in which the high-backed e¢l:zirs 
tilted unsteadily. An old-fashioned bed stood in 
one corner, and in another was a cabinet of 
books. I noticed a volume on the window-sill, 
with a pair of silver-bowed spectacles in it for 
a mark. 

**Nothing has been removed,” said the doctor, 
smiling. ‘I have adapted myself to the house. 
These pegs that I use for clothing were, I imag- 
ine, originally rests for a gun. The walls, you 
see, are blackened by Heaven knows how many 
tallow-candles. Well, I have grown to like it 
better than paper. I think it soothes the eyes.” 

There was little of interest about the apart- 
ment except its associations, and I followed the 
doctor into the middle room. This was irregulzr 


raising 
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in shape, the walls at one end coming quite close 
together. 

“Ido not understand the arrangement of this 
partition,” he remarked ; ‘‘it was probably built 
for some forgotten convenience. I take my meals 
in this room, and sometimes sleep here. The 
place.is too small to classify. I live all over it.” 

I was paying little attention, for as I crossed 
the threshold I was suddenly conscious of a 
strange and subtle sense of familiarity. I had 
the feeling, which most people have experienced 
in some degree, that I had seen this spot before, 
perhaps in a dream, and it chilled and frightened 
me. Foran instant I seemed to be on the point of 
remembering all about it, and then, slowly, like a 
dissolving view, the sensation passed away and left 
me puzzled and a trifle amused at my receptibil- 
ity. However, the room was certainly sombre in 
its suggestions. There was only one window, and 
that was boarded half-way up, and the balance 
filled in with panes no larger than one’s hand, set 
in a very heavy frame. At the narrow end of 
the place was a huge, ugly and apparently use- 
less beam, crossing transversely from wall to wall. 
‘There was a good deal of furniture scattered 
about, too old to be sightly, and not old enough 
to be antique, the only possible exception being a 
Dutch cupboard, with long brass hinges and zinc 
doors modeled in the best style of the last cent- 
ury. As I examined these details I thoroughly 
regained my composure. 

‘“* This room is full of memories,” said the doc- 
tor, unconsciously touching the chord of my 
thoughts. ‘Do you observe this circular mark 
upon the wall, like the blade of a scimiter ? That 
was made by the almost imperceptible touch of 
the pendulum of an old wall-sweep clock. Tow 
long it must have taken to abrade the beam that 
way! Ah, me,” he added, with a sigh, ‘‘ months 
and months, years and years, hopes and fears and 
lives ticked into eternity, and only the black 
smear on the wall !” 

And then for the first time it came to me how 
much of companionship and almost human asso- 
ciation there is in a clock. The throb of this one 
was probably the earliest recollection of my fa- 
ther, and maybe of his father, too, and the hands 
of both had doubtless drawn the chain that 
wound it. . 

The third room, in the rear, was a kitchen, 
and had an immense brick oven that reminded 
me of a laboratory. This resemblance was height- 
ened by numerous bottles, bulbs and test - tubes 
that shared the walls witly the pots and pans, and 
the doctor smilingly explained that he sometimes 
conducted experiments there. 

‘‘T have retired from practice, as I presume 
you have surmised,” he said, ‘and I make all 
my mistakes in theory now.” 


The afternoon was waning, and I had yet to 
visit the cemetery. Dr. Blackwell knew the 
place, and volunteered to accompany me. The 
Moravian settlement to which it originally be- 
longed had disappeared, and it was ‘in the 
further stages of neglect, so that I had difficulty, 
among the briers and many sunken spots, in find- 
ing the grave I sought. It was quite overgrown, 
but when I cleared away the weeds, we read the 
epitaph, still legible. I took off my hat, and it 
pleased me to see that the doctor had raised his 
also. 

We stood there for some time, both musing. 
and then started across lots for the house. As 
we neared it, Dr. Blackwell took my arm. 

“«My dear sir,” he said, ‘‘ I have a proposition 
to make to you. There are many things about 
this place of interest to you. It is the home of 
your ancestors, and you have not yet seen the 
half. Now that you are here, why not stay ? 
Stay a week, if you will, but at least stay over 
night. Hold,” he continued, for I was about to 
interrupt, ‘‘and hear me through. I have two 
excellent reasons why you should agree: First, 
the road is bad, and difficult to find in the dark ; 
second, the village hotel is abominable. I have 
an extra bed, can promise you a fair supper, and, 
as I am my own household, you need not fear of 
incommoding anybody. On the contrary, I shall 
be greatly obliged to you for your company.” 

I was strongly inclined to accept, if for nothing 
else than to see more of my host, who had im- 
pressed me most favorably; and in short, after a 
few conventional objections and a little urging, I 
consented. 

When we re-entered the house, Dr. Blackwell’s 
slight tinge of melancholy wore away, and he be- 
came a bon camarade. His rising spirits were in- 
fectious, and I congratulated myself that I had 
remained, particularly when he went about pre- 
paring a very savory supper. I insisted upon 
helping, and we were as merry as two school-boys 
camping out. 

‘Tt is a great mistake to look down on cooks,” 
said the doctor. ‘In olden times kings hung 
good cooks with stars and orders, and bad ones 
with hemp. It was a felony to serve pie-crust 
underdone. The fact is, cooking is a noble art. 
IT am proud, sir, of only two things: I can make 
an omelet and cure pneumonia, if it is not too 
far advanced ; but I pledge you my word, I am 
vainer of the omelet than the pneumonia.” 

So he rambled on, with good-natured badinage, 
and we made a capital supper. After the dishes 
were cleared away, he produced uw canister of to- 
bacco and two pipes. These-he carried into the 
middle room, and when he had locked the doors 
and trimmed the lamps, we settled ourselves for 
| solid comfort. 
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‘¢ This tobacco,” expounded the doctor, ‘is fit 
for the gods. <A recluse like myself has plenty 
of time to cultivate those little foibles that really 
take the rough corners off of life, and I spent over 
2 month adjusting the proportions of the mixt- 
ure. It is sixty per cent. Turkish, thirty per 
cent. perique—real perique, mind you, from St. 
James’s Parish—and ten per cent. mild Virginian, 
sun-cured. It is the tribute of the pasha and the 
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planter, and the breath of the tropics is loosened 
in its smoke.” 

I do not know how long we talked—some hours, 
perhaps—but gradually I became aware that my 
spirits were flagging, and I wished that he would 
cease. I found myself growing nervous and dis- 
traught, and, by degrees too fine to tell in words, 
the feeling I had experienced upon entering the 
room came back upon me. It was not as it came 
at first—sudden, that is to say, and like a shot ; 
but slowly, insidiously, imperceptibly, gathering 
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strength out of its very nothingness, the convic- 
tion grew upon me that this room was not strange 
to me, but was connected with some event, some 
shocking or. appalling thing I was about to recol- 
lect. What was it ? Something I had dreamed, 
perhaps, for my memory seemed to anticipate 
every angle of the wall, the little panes of the 
window, the ungainly table of dark-colored wood. 
Something, I knew not what, was on my tongue’s 
end, as the saying is, like a half-remembered 
name. 

I tried to calm myself, but without avail. A 
ringing came in my ears, and when I spoke lL 
had the curious sense of listening to what I said, 
that is sometimes the forerunner of fever. 

I had lost the drift of Dr. Blackwell’s talk, 
when he stopped and looked at me keenly. 

“‘Pardon me,” he said ; ‘‘ you look distressed— 
are you ill ?” 

“T have a slight headache,” I replied. 
T have smoked too much.” 

‘Where is the pain ?” 

“Here, in the temple.” 

“Ah, I see. It is neuralgia. I suspect that 
the fifth nerve is affected. It extends here, and 
here, and springs from a ganglia——” 

I no longer heard him. My every sense was 
riveted upon a sudden and frightful change in his 
appearance. He had grown livid, his skin looked 
like tallow, and his eyes, which seemed to have 
receded in their sockets, scintillated like coals. 
His lips were dry and bloodless, and as he talked 
with indescribable rapidity, he repeatedly drew 
his tongue across them. 

“Tt is a disease of the fifth nerve,” I heard 
him say, ‘‘and it begins with a low, throbbing 
pain, like a toothache. Then it goes away. The 
second paroxysm is worse, and the third worse 
yet. The intervals are shorter. It grows and 
grows and swells until it is a torture, then an 
agony, then a hell of anguish, that rather than 
endure you would destroy yourself !—you would 
take your life !” 

«But, doctor 
tion. 

«© Listen !” he exclaimed, pointing his finger at 
me to enjoin silence ; ‘‘ you cannot deceive my eye. 
Do you think I cannot see that you are suffering 
hideously ? It was inexcusable in me not to no- 
tice it before! Why, you are pale as death! 
Let me feel your pulse—it is fluttering like a 
leaf. You are writhing on the rack this in- 
stant !” . 

“No, no! you are Wrong ; you——’ 

“Calm yourself. Do you know the cure? 
There is but one—it is extirpation. The nerve 
must be cut out; it must be drawn from its bony 
socket, and all its lace-like filaments destroyed. 
This is where science pains to cure. Ah, my 


“Tfear 


”* T stammered, in consterna- 
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My 


A RACE WITH THE FLAMES. 


friend, there is no time like the present—we will UN POTN nay 


perform the operation to-night—this evening— een al — 
now !” 
“Doctor !” I exclaimed, springing up, “for I knew now with what I had to deal, and a sob 
Heaven’s sake “ of uncontrollable terror escaped me. But over 
Hie forced me down. every other emotion was the utter amazement of 


“Tt is nothing,” he said. ‘I will give you} the thing—the grotesque horror of metamor- 
permanent relief. You are a man of nerve, for | phosis. The bland, melancholy face had disap- 
you have endured this torment without a word. | peared, and was now merely a mask of livid flesh ; 
Your head on the table for a quarter of an hour, | the pleasant and courteous speech was a shrill tor- 
and it is aii over. Then I can make you com-| rent of half-coherent words, running o e into 
fortable here while the wound heals.” the other with that dreadful gabbling ncise which 
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lingers longest in the memory of one who has vis- 
ited «a mad-house. 

Meantime he sprang with ape-like agility to 
the old Dutch cupboard, wrenched it open and 
dragged out a long black box. It contained a set 
of surgeon’s instruments. 

“See !” he babbled, lifting outa blade ; ‘ these 
are the finest made. <A razor is dull by contrast. 
They are from Corot’s, of Paris. Now for the 
sponges and warm water !” 

As he spoke, I gathered my forces, and threw 
myself upon him. I was nerved by fear, but he 
was very strong ; and we swayed a moment, over- 
turning chairs and, dragging clothing from its 
hooks. Then, in some manner, I caught the 
blade of the scalpel in my left hand, laying it 
open across the palm. The sudden pang and 
sight of blood collapsed me, and I sank down as 
nervous as a corpse. 

' “So,” said the doctor, coolly resuming his 
former tone, ‘‘ you realize that a physician must 
sometimes be a master. You are not in a condi- 
tion at present to judge of your own interests, 
and it was fortunate that I was able to overpower 
you. That scratch on your hand is nothing—a 
mere flea-bite. We will dress that after the op- 
eration.” 

I made no effort to rise, and he walked to the 
door that led to the front room. Here he paused, 
and eyed me steadfastly. 

“T am going to get towels and water in this 
room,” he said, at length ; ‘* but I warn you it is 
useless to resist further. I anticipated trouble 
with you early in the evening, and wedged the 
kitchen-door fast.” 

Ido not think that anything thus far so hor- 
rified me as this remark, I realized then that all 
the evening the cheerful, debonair gentleman who 
had chatted so pleasantly of music, literature, art, 
and a hundred other things, was really a lunatic, 
revolving in his mind a premeditated plot. 

I could hear him moving about in the adjoin- 
ing room, and pouring water into some vessel, 
but I had reached that tension of terror where 
my brain and muscles were incapable of action. 
A spell like that of the nightmare bound me. 

It was then, as I lay there upon the floor, that 
the thing occurred that has caused me to pen this 
narrative; but now that I approach it I falter 
and pause, and am tempted to dismiss the task, 
for I feel my utter inability to describe it, to re- 
duce it to words and make it even reasonably 
clear. As nearly as I can express it, I rose to my 
feet and walked across the floor, not of my own 
volition, but in obedience to some power or im- 
pulse independent of my will, and that moved me 
as an automaton is moved. It did not surprise 
me, for I was in a frame of mind in which I ac- 
cepted it as one accepts impossible situations in 


dreams ; yet I remember that I wondered, in a 
dull way, what I was about to do. I stopped be- 
fore the huge beam, which I have mentioned as 
transversely crossing the narrow end of the room, 
and passed my hand along its under surface. 
Near the centre my fingers encountered a little 
peg. I drew it unhesitatingly toward me, and, 
still without surprise, I saw the beam raise 
slightly, and the entire end of the room open like 
a door, leaving an aperture to. the right wide 
enough for me to pass through. It was the work 
of an instant for me to gain the other side and 
push the partition back in place. Then the reac- 
tion seized me, and I fell to the ground in a 
swoon. 

When I came to I was lying in a little shed, 
built to the side of the house; it was morning 
and I was surrounded by a crowd of men and 
women. It was a long time before I was able to 
tell a coherent story or make coherence out of 
theirs, but this is what I finally learned: For 
years past Dr. Blackwell had been known to be 
insane—even dangerous, for he had more than 
once imperiled life; but, through the common 
apathy of a country settlement, 1 effort was made 
to place him under restraint. People simply 
avoided his house, and abandoned him ,to his 
own devices. Fortunately for me, early on this 
particular morning he was found wandering near 
the village with a bloody knife in his hand, and 
babbling a confused story of an operation and a 
stranger at his house, and after he had been safely 
locked up, the investigation that was instituted 
resulted in my discovery. I may as tvell say here 
that he was subsequently taken to a State institu- 
tion for the insane, and has not, as far as I know, 
yet performed his celebrated extirpation of the 
fifth nerve. He came, so I have since been in- 
formed, of most excellent and even distinguished 
family, and was the author of a text-book that is 
still referred to as an authority. 

But to return. When I came to tell my story, 
people looked at each other and smiled, nor did 
they credit it until they had entered the house 
and examined for themselves the mechanism of 
the wall. 

Then they were lost in amazement. Viewed by 
daylight, the whole arrangement was astonish- 
ingly crude, but effective. The shed in which I 
was found covered ‘a space exactly equal to the 
wall at the end of the middle room, which, in- 
stead of being made of roughly squared logs, like 
the balance of the house, was constructed of a 
frame-work of planks. This was hinged at the 
side, and the log I have described was so balanced 
as to act as a bolt, a counterpoise making it yield 
to a slight pull. This was the general plan, the 
details cannot be made more plain without a dia- 
gram, and the rust upon the hinges clearly indi- 
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eated that they had been moved for the first time 
in very many years. 

But what was the meaning of this singular and | 
sinister contrivance in this old-fashioned country | 
house ? Many were the surmises, yet to me my 
discovery of it, the mysterious manner in which 
it was made known, was so infinitely stranger, that 
I paid but little heed to the conjectures, none of 
which approached the bounds of plausibility. 
But I did not seek to unravel it. I preferred io 
regard it as one of those unfathomable things that | 
occasionally crop out in life, and that are not to 
be even investigated with safety. It opened too 
many avenues of uncanny speculation, too many 
theories which men who value their peace of mind 
should hesitate to entertain. 

When I returned to my home I was not less 
anxious to dismiss it altogether, or at least forget 
it as best I might, and as I studiously avoided 
ever alluding to it, or even thinking over it, I 
would have probably been successful, but for an 
incident which occurred only a few days ago, 
which not only vividly recalls the adventure, but 
throws a new and peculiar light upon it. It has 
also in a great measure overcome my repugnance 
to the subject for the reason that, to my mind at | 
jeast, it gives a clew to an explanation which is, 
in a certain way, more natural than I had deemed 
possible. The circumstance was this: I was in 
the office of my lawyer, and having finished my 
business, was about to go, when he asked me to 
renain a moment, and opening his safe, took out 
a bundle of papers. 

‘© This package was left here.” he said, ‘* by 
your father a number of years ago, and you may 
:3 well take charge of it yourself. I don’t think 
is is of any value—merely some old receipts, or 
romething of the sort—but it might be well to 
look them over before destroying them.” 

I opened the bundle rather carelessly that even- 
ing. It was, as the lawyer surmised, mainly 
receipts, business memoranda and forgotten ac- | 
counts, but at the bottom I found a most surpris- | 
ing letter. As nearly as I can ascertain, it was 
written by my grandfather to a cousin of his, | 
whose name I have a faint recollection of hear- | 
ing my father sometimes mention. It was ad- 
dressed on the outside to ‘* Mistress Abigail Her- 
nendon, by hand of John Wall, Esquire,” and 
in the corner was a memorandum of ‘* sixpence, | 
postman’s fee.” The “Emil” alluded to in the 
letter was my father, but how it came into his 
possession I have not the slightest idea. This is 
a copy of it verbatim: 


| 


“My Dear Covstn: I write to you am’dst a time of | 
much trouble and travail, but thanks be the Lord’s, my 
dear boy Emil is safe, at leaste fr’m danger in this com- 
monwealth. I warned him from the first to fly, for albeit 
he struck the blow in anger but not in malice, our courts 


take littyle cognizance of these points; but the boy did 
not know his peril, and would not hark to me. So I set 
myself about to devise some means that he might not be 
surprised and taken without warning, and here, dear Abi- 
gail, I am sorely perplexed whether I did right or no. 
What I did was this: You mind, our middyl room had en- 
terance upon a porch, but since you have seen us, this I 
have had removed, and built a milk-house where it stoode. 
The end of the room was closed with a greate shutter of 
planks, and this I hinged so that it opened like a door 
and made a private and secrete exit from the place. It is 
bolted with a beam, and is a right cunning piece of handi- 
work. Well, I was none too soon, for that very day a true 
warrant was writ for Emil's detain, and at night the high 
sheriff and constables came for him from Evanstown. 
They came to the front door and back, but he heard their 
voices, and slipped out by the way I had fashioned, and 
were none the wiser. It was a providence indeed, for had 
he fallen into their hands, I doubt not he would have fared 
hardly, and life itself was in deadly danger. Next night I 
saw him safely started on his way. He goes to a settle- 
ment on the Ohio, where he has a letter at hand for our 
goode friend Mr. Parker, and I hope and pray that this 
deplorable event which has caste such blight upon us all 
will be outlived among strangers. I know, deare cousin, 


| that many would hold me culpable, inasmuch as I con- 
| nived at his eseape; but I feel that if I have not been a 


gvode citizen, I have been at leaste'a goode father. and thus 
I trust I may receive forgiveness if I erred. We are all 
much caste down, but be assured of our affectionate re- 
garde. Iawait your letter with anxiety. Y’r aff’t. kins- 
man, Rvupouies BeRGoman.” 

Two things are tolerably apparent from this 
letter: First, that my father either killed or 
seriously injured some one in his youth, and 
that explains his never revisiting his home; sec- 
ond, that he and I were both in great and immi- 
nent danger in the same room, and both escaped 
by the same means. My friends tell me that I 
sometimes raise my head with a gesture so like 
my father that it startles them; I have his eyes, 
his voice, his knack at figures and his taste for 
music, and having all of these, is it possible, is 
it in the confines of reason, that some faint mem- 
ory has passed down,’ awakenéd and vivified by 
the place and hour and deadly peril of the in- 
stant ? But I do not know. I have not con- 
vinced myself, and offer it as the one suggestion 
in a statement of facts that I have endeavored 
to render as succinct as possible. 


THE centre of the bulb-culture in Holland 
(says (rortenflora) is still at Haarlem, as it has 
been during two centuries and a half. Hyacinths 
are especially in favor just now, and ground suit- 
able for their cultivation has sold for as much as 
$13,500 an acre, as against about $1,000 given for 
land of other kinds. The expense of cultivation 
is placed at about $300 an acre for hyacinths and 
$160 for tulips; and it is noted that artificial 
manures are never used. Narcissus is also grown 
in vast quantities near Haarlem, chiefly for ex- 
portation to England. 
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FOREST DESTRUCTION: BY -PIRE: 
AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


sy LucHarp J. Hinron, 


Five thousand miles of forest fires! Five thou- 
sand miles of travel amid smoke and flame! An 
atmosphere so murky and dense that, though the 
journey was amid mountains, their outlines were 
not even dimly discernible! A strange experi- 
ence, indeed! The sky, that is usually so blue 


and clear as to be translucent in tone and feeling, 
had become yellow, murky, dark and dispirit- 
ing! The clear, bright air, commonly laden with 
health-giving ozone, was heavy with acrid gases, 
pressing low and close to the black earth. Clouds 
of smoky haze were parted only by the lurid light 


1, TRUCKEE RIVER, OUTLET OF LAKE TAHOE. 2. SPRUCE AND FIR FORESTS, BASE OF MOUNT HOLMES. 
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of red-riven flames rushing roaringly to the top 
of some noble pine, dark hemlock, rugged spruce 
or stately redwood tree, devouring its beauty and 
destroying it forever. Such was a vivid part of 
an experience had during the late Summer of 
1889. 

Our' party, starting on August 1st from St. 
Paul, after crossing the Dakotas, found itself 
roeeding up the Valley of the Yellowstone, 
hemmed in by great mountain ranges, the sides 
and the summits of which we never saw. The 
Valley of the Yellowstone for a long distance 
forms the pathway of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. Naturally it is advertised as affording, and 
justly so, some of the noblest mountain scenery 
on the continent. But travelers that Summer 
had no opportunity afforded them of enjoying 
such scenery, for none of it was visible. A strange 
1ight, indeed, apart altogether from the feeling 
evoked by the enormous destruction of which it 
was the visible sign, was this riding from the Bad 
Lands of the Missouri, just beyond North Dakota, 
through the Yellowstone’s superb valley, into 
the Gallatin’s basin and cafions where Bozeman, 
with its fine agricultural area, finds shelter; up 
the sides and across the summits of the northern 
Nockies, leaving behind the waters flowing to the 
Gulf and Mid-Atlantic ; through the rugged in- 
tra-mountain region, where Helena, Butte, Ana- 
eonda, Deer Lodge, Garrison and Missoula are 
found in the midst of their remarkable activities ; 
over and down again toward the Pacific Coast, 
passing through the tremendous ranges and 
mountain formations of Northern Idaho, North- 
west Montana and Eastern Washington—only 
and everywhere to find the same yellow-black pall 
of smoke darkening the horizon’s uttermost lim- 
its, and leaving, as we rolled on, the impression 
of a sternly frowning force or power, behind the 
blackening haze, that one could hardly compre- 
hend. This was the dim, almost terrifying feel- 
ing by which we were overawed, far more than by 
the outlines of the huge ranges we apprehended 
rather than knew were so close to vision and yet 
so completely unseen. Down! down! we went 
to Puget Sound. Even there, standing at Ta- 
coma and trying to look across the shadowed 
waters for a glimpse of far and famous peaks, we 
met the same heavy, smoke-made haze. evidence 
beyond doubt.of the vast forest fires that raged 
around us. Even the great trees—those magnifi- 
cent pines of the North-west—were hardly per- 
ceptible. They barely defined themselves amid 
the fire-breathing mist and cloud. So black were 
they, as a rule, that their great bulks only added 
to the darkness of the strange landscape. 

I remember particularly one night when our 
special train stopped to obtain water. It was in 
the midst of a forest actually on fire. Along the 
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earth, black and burnt, ran, as far as human eyes 
could penetrate, back, front and on one side of 
the track, fierce and countless tongues and lines 
of fire. Deep from the forest, as if it moaned 
with agony, came the hot breathing of the flames 
that rushed along the ground and roared up the 
trunks of noble trees; at first stealthily, then 
boldly leaping upward with vivid flashes, illumi- 
nating momentarily every twig and branch that 
in a second it licked with fire and blasted with 
savage blackness! Higher and higher mounted 
the distant flames, climbing the lofty trunks of 
its victims until it consumed the crowning leaves 
and feathery foliage, when all at once it would 
seem to leap into the air and make crimson the 
smoke, driving it apart as if by a cyclone-rush, 
thus carrying by leaps and roars the fateful fire 
to far-distant tree-tops, Still below crept the 
silent lines of red light, devouring as they ran ! 
Still climbed the little flames, gathering power as 
they rose! Still roared the crimson - breathing 
tempest! We stood there, hushed and awed, 
watching with strange feelings the wonderful yet 
fearsome spectacle of a vast forest on fire ! 

From the Bad Lands of the Missouri to the 
shores of Puget Sound we rode amid the sad evi- 
dences of destruction, sometimes near, sometimes 
afar off, but always in that 1,200 miles feeling it 
a visible, sentient, hideous fact! So, too, when 
we passed southward: to Portland, and eastward 
again along the noble Columbia, into Eastern 
Oregon and Washington, across the northern por- 
tion of the Snake River into Southern Idaho, and 
from thence along that wonderful basalt-rimmed 
Basin of the Snake Valley, with its tremendous 
American Falls, to Pocatello—for more than 1,000 
miles the heavy air was smoke-laden, and the evi- 
dences of burning woodlands were visible on all 
sides. Afar off, and yet not so far but that we 
could see, hung low the blackening clouds above 
the National Park and the region round about. 
North and East Wyoming and adjacent Idaho 
and Montana were all on fire. By great exertions 
the fires were perceptibly kept under within the 
wonderful Park itself, but all the ranges, basins 
and valleys that hem it in have been blackened 
and denuded. 

An area in Wyoming 100 by 80 miles was en- 
tirely swept over in one day. The fire ran at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, devastating one of the 
finest and most compact bodies of growing timber 
in the entire North-west. The destruction in 
Northern Washington and Idaho, as well as in 
Eastern Oregon, was almost beyond computation. 
Intelligent witnesses say that, in their judgment, 
more timber was destroyed by fire during that 
three months of flame than had been cut down or 
wasted in the whole North-west for the previous 
twenty-five years. 
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In the Great Basin region—that is, Utah and 
Nevada—we passed out of the fire and the smoke, 
only because there is so little timber to burn. 
Yet in Nevada, far to the north and north-west 
of the Central Pacific’s track, the heavy smoke 
could be seen darkening the sky. South of the 
Snake River, from the Cafion region of the Owy- 
hee, amid the eastern foot-hills of the Sierras, 
over them in Lassen County, Cal., and further 
yet to the north, where grand old Shasta raises 
its summit marked with snow-capped glaciers, 
the distant clouds told of the devastating flames. 
All along the California Sierras, from north to 
south, where they merge into the Mother Mount- 
ains, our party either saw or heard directly of 
the progress of the flames. In Southern Cali- 
fornia, on both sides of the San Joaquin Valley, 
they worked enormous destruction. Forest fires 
were roaring along the ranges that mark the An- 
telope Valley and the Mojave Desert to the east. 
Their smoke was seen over the San Bernardino 
Basin. Flames were visible in the Cucamonga 
Valley, On the higher portions of San Diego 
County the burning trees cast their glow over the 
gray desolation of the Colorado Desert. The 
lovely valleys and foot-hills of the California Coast 
Range escaped not. Their magnificent forests 
of redwood, whose superb trees tower in massive 
columns from 250 to 350 feet in height, were sav- 
agely depleted and ravaged. All along the Pa- 
cific Coast the timber suffered greatly. Only Ari- 
zona pine forests on the Colorado Plateau seem to 
have largely escaped the prevailing and flaming 
devastation. Further to the east, as again we 
swung round on our girdling journey of 14,000 
miles, our party was once more thrown into the 
fire belt. Northern New Mexico, Colorado and 
astern Wyoming were afflicted. The same story 
of desolation was told; the sume blackened ruin 
svas seen on all sides. 

It is useless to attempt a further description. 
Most certainly it was a marvelous object -lesson 
to impress upon the legislators in the party the 
overwhelming need of a forest-protective policy. 
But what shall that be ? There’s the rub. There 
still remain as part of the public domain beyond 
the 100th meridian of west longitude at least 
200,000 square miles of wood or forest lands, 
still more or less heavily timbered. In Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Idaho, Montana and 
Washington there are not less than 90,000 square 
miles of forest lands, none of which, if cleared, 
could be used for arable purposes. How much 
of this is still unscathed from the recent distruc- 
tion it is difficult to say. 
mous. In the whole region there are not over 
thirty persons employed by the General Land 
Office to look after and protect the public tim- 
ber. What a farcical fact is that! A consider- 
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able number of witnesses were examined, during 
the irrigation inquiry, as to what should be done 
to protect the timber. With the exception of 
two or three persons, all these witnesses—practi- 
cal Western men, who well know the value of 
the mountain timber— declared themselves in 
favor of the enactment of rigid forestry laws by 
both local and national authority. Without ex- 
ception, all were hostile to the ridiculous system 
of secret agents or detectives now in vogue. The 
general opinion was that Congress should reserve 


| forever from sale all the non-arable timber land, 


and authorize the employment of a certain nnm- 
ber of forest inspectors, each one to be assigned 
to a defined district ; that such officer should be a 
reputable citizen of the district, be paid a proper 
salary, and devote all his time to the conservation 
of the public timber, the use thereof to be under 
his direction ; that he should have power, in the 
case of fire, to call upon the citizens, and the 
troops also (if any are within his district), to as- 
sist in stamping it out; and that certain rewards 
should be given for the detection: of timber-rob- 
bery and fire-setting. The inspector, it was 
argued, ought to have magisterial powers—cer- 
tainly authority to arrest and hold offenders— 
while United States Commissioners should be 
required to hear and make early disposition of 
such offenses. The Philadelphia Forestry Con- 
gress of 1889 also suggested a policy quite sim- 
ilar to that presented by the men who live amid 
the forest fires. Public opinion differs as to 
whether or not the mountain communities are 
virile and ethical enough to be relied upon in 
effectually aiding the work of timber preserva- 
tion. But whether so or not, the instinct of 
self-protection is a fervent ally. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has a Cattle Bureau, and 
its agents find active support everywhere among 
farmers and cattle-raisers in the stamping out of 
infectious diseases. 

It is high time that steps were taken to protect 
our mountain timber, and that, too, without re- 
gard to the correctness or otherwise of the theory 
that trees hold the earth-water, prevent torrents 
and lessen aridity by distributing the rain-fall in 
a more regular and satisfactory manner. I do 
not propose to discuss any technical question. An 
industrial interest that is annually worth at least 
$1,500,000,000 deserves, as to the source from 
which it is derived, some considerable care and 
attention, alike protective and restorative in char- 
acter. This does not need argument. 

One other scene that was witnessed on the jour- 
ney under review, and I have done. One lovely 
morning in the last days of August our party of 
Congressional investigators left Carson, Nev., for 
a visit to Lake Tahoe, thence across it, and by 
stage down Truckee River to the station of that 
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name in California. The routes taken enabled 
us to examine the lecalities—Lake Tahoe, the 
grades and roads thereto, with the drainage areas, 
their value for irrigation, storage and distribution 
purposes. Lake Tahoe is a magnificent body of 
water up on the eastern slope of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. It is the central gem of a huge necklace 
of lovely lakes. It lies encircled by bare peaks, at 
an altitude of 6,216 feet. The mountains range 
from 2,000 to 6,000 feet above the lake. It is 
from twelve to fourteen miles in width, and some 
twenty-five miles in length. In sublimity of scen- 
ery it is almost unsurpassed. The mountains, 
black, gray, brown, sere, with here and there 
patches of untrodden snow, browned, however, 
by dust and erosion, are largely denuded of their 


who control them are the bonanza managers of 
the Comstock Mines. Below the surface in the 
mines of that lode timber enough has already 
been consumed to build a city larger than San 
Francisco. Nearly all the ties and other lumber 
required in constructing and maintaining the 
Central Pacific Railroad have come from the va- 
rious mills at Lake Tahoe and on the Truckee 
River Valley, its outlet. It was a wonderful 
sight. ‘Taken in connection with the forest-fires 
region that had been passed through, it gave a 
startling conception, indeed, of the rapid destruc- 
tion of our once vast mountain forests. The day 
was spent on Lake Tahoe. Amid the long shad- 
ows of the Sierras’ Summer sunset for fifteen 
miles we rode down the ruggedly bold, picturesque 


IN THE BURNT DISTRICT. 


timber—chiefly the immense Sierra pines, Doug- 
las spruces, fir and hemlock trees. A ride of 
twenty-six miles—twenty by coach and six on a 
lumber railroad, that went down by gravity to 
the shores of the lake—was marked by the evi- 
dences of timber devastation. A huge flume 
ranged the whole length of our twenty miles of 
mountain-climbing. In it, with persistent regu- 
larity, came floating down to Carson miles of 
planks, freshly cut from the mountain trees. 
The saw-mills are on the shore of the lake itself. 
A little town has grown up around them. Low 
immense they are may be realized when it is 
known that 250,000 fect of lumber, board meas- 
ure, are cut every twenty-four hours. These mills 
run all the time for about cight months in the 
year, and a part of the remaining four. The men 


| Valley of the Truckee River. 


It made a sombre 
and most striking picture. The gorges were nar- 
row ; the mountain-sides, steep, precipitous, rug- 
ged and lofty. A few trees stood boldly outlined 
against the azure. Amid all their depths, as far 
as the eye could penetrate, the smoky haze of dis- 
tant fires filled every interstice. The pungent 
odor of burning timber filled the atmosphere. 
The illustrations give some faint idea of the rug- 
ged desolation produced by the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the fine trees that once covered the precip- 
itous sides and gorges of the bold mountains that 
hemmed us in. As far-as the eye could reach, 
the primal timber had almost vanished. The 
coniferous second growth, feeble and few, com- 
paratively speaking, could be seen in patches of 


| rugged trunks and dark foliage ; while for miles 
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upon miles the stumps that indicated destruction 
were, with the rugged mountains, the one marked 
feature of the bold, desolate scenery. The night 
shadows were more pleasant than such a picture 
of devastation. As they fell about us, all were 


asking what should be done to save our forests ? , 


THE WRONG HORSE. 

A NEAR-SIGHTED youth (writes James Payn), on 
going in for his medical examination, was thus 
advised by that guide, philosopher and friend, his 
‘*crammer ”: ‘‘ The doctor will ask you about the 
horses on the common ; say ‘gray,’ very rapidly, 
for all horses are either gray or bay.” This was, 
no doubt, a too hasty generalization ; but it is the 
fact that to persons who do not concern them- 
selves with the equine race, horses are very much 
alike. A young gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who used that animal merely as the means of loco- 
motion—‘‘ the means and not the end ”—was once 
given a “mount” by the friend with whom he 
was staying to visit Reading races. On coming 
away he had taken the animal which was offered 
to him out of the crowded booth without inves- 
tigation, and rode home on it. His host met him 
at the lodge-gate, and with the quick eye of a pro- 
prietor perceived there had been an exchange 
which might (or might not) be arobbery. ‘* Why, 
that’s not my horse, Ned.” ‘* Is it not ?” replied 
the enthusiastic equestrian. ‘It looked extremely 
like him.” JI know another case, where matters 
turned out much worse. A good man of business, 
but one who was a very careless rider, Mr. A, was 
wont to come to town on horseback every day, 
and put his horse up at a certain livery-stable. 
Mr. B, a friend of his, used to do the like, and, 
on calling for his nag, one evening, had another 
brought out to him by the hostler. ‘* That’s not 
my horse,” he said; ‘that’s Mr. A’s horse.” 
“Then Mr. A must have taken your horse by 
mistake, sir.” ‘If so,” said B, with gravity, ‘‘ he 
isa dead man.” And so, indeed, it turned out. 
Poor A, riding home with loose rein and careless 
seat, upon, as he thought; his own quiet steed, 
was thrown and killed upon the spot by a buck- 
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FIGURES engraved in low relief on different 
kinds of siliceous stones, shells, etc., having lay- 
ers of divers colors, are called cameos. The art 
dates back to very remote antiquity, some of 
these ancient engravings upon stones forming 
valuable and interesting departments in both 
public and private collections of antiquities. 
To the general reader a descriptive and _histor- 
ical account of these exquisite antique gems of 


art would be of interest, But the interest of 
the jeweler, lover of art though he may be, cen- 
tres in merchantable cameos; the seat of their 
principal production having, until late veare, 
been in France and the south of Europe. Mod- 
ern art has made many attempts to discover some 
suitable material for the purpose, more easil7 
wrought , the hardness of the siliceous stone: 
precluding the possibility of their coming ints 
general use. The best and most common substi- 
tutes are the shells of molluscous animals. Sev- 
eral kinds of these afford the necessary variety 
of color, and at the same time are soft enough 
to be worked with ease,.and yet sufficiently hard 
to resist any amount of wear. Early cameos were 
made from the wreath-shells (/urbines), which 
have an opaque external coat overlaying an in- 
ternal pearly one. Seba and Rumphius figure 
many specimens of these which their collections 
contained. They are now only to be met with 
in the cabinets of the curious. 

The flesh-eating univalves (gasteropoda) are pe- 
culiar for having their shells formed of three lay- 
ers of calcareous matter; each layer being com- 
posed of three perpendicular lamine placed side 
by side, the central being: placed at right angles 
to the inner and outer ones. This structure 
gives great strength to the shell, and furnishes 
the cameo-cutter with the means of giving a pe- 
euliar surface to his work, carefully designing 
his sketch, so that the direction of the laminzw 
of the central layer is longitudinal to the axis 
of the figure. 

The shells mostly used by modern artists are 
**bull’s-mouth,” which has the inner lining of 
the shell red ; from this cameos are formed hav- 
ing a sardonyx ground. The *‘ black helmet,” 
with a blackish interior layer, is used for onyx 
ground. The ‘‘horned helmet” has a yellow 
ground; the queen’s- conch (Strombus gigas), a 
pink ground. Most of the pink cameos of any 
considerable size have the pink ground variable 
in color, from the fact that the color of the lin- 
ing becomes paler, or fades out, as it proceeds 
back in the interior of the shell. 

From Rome, which for many years was the 
centre of the shell-cameo trade, the art has 
spread over the civilized world. For several 
years past it has been a regular branch of the 
fine arts in the United States. Most. of the 
larger cities support one or more of these art- 
ists, whose business is mostly confined to the 
cutting of portraits. The whole expense of 
cameos being the value of the artistic labor be- 
stowed upon them, their production here as 
merchandise is impossible, owing to the high 
cost of such labor. 

Those who desire a likeness less perishable than 
a photograph, painting, or penciling, and are 
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willing to pay for the skilled labor necessary to 
produce it, are the persons from whom our artists 
derive their support. 

Such portraits can be executed in great beauty 
and perfection either in stone or shell ; the latter 
being less expensive, from the fact of its being 
eastly wrought by such steel tools as gravers, chis- 
els, files, ete. 

Stone cameos are almost wholly produced upon 
siliceous stones, which as a family contain nearly 
all the semi-valuable gems, such as amethyst, 
agate, onyx, opal, jasper, moss-agate, cat’s-eye, 
sardonyx, ete. Musically speaking, all these lat- 
ter are beautiful variations upon quartz as the 
theme. 

Chaleedony is a mixture of crystallized and 
amorphous quartz, agates being composed of ir- 
regular layers of chalcedony of various colors. 
Ribbon-agate is formed of alternate and nearly 
parallel layers of chalcedony with jasper or quartz 
or amethyst. The most beautiful are obtained in 
Saxony and Liberia. 

Fortification-agate is found in Scotland and on 
the Rhine. On cutting it across, and polishing 
it, the interior shows zigzag lines, bearing a slight 
resemblance to the plan of a modern fortification. 
Chalcedony variously colored, traversed with red 
veins of jasper, sometimes taking foliform ramifi- 
eations, is called moss-agate. These siliceous 
stones are adapted to the purpose of the lapidary 
from their diversity of structure and color. 
the cameo-cutter the onyx, in two or more colors 
superposed, is the favorite. 

Steel tools in themselves are valueless in cutting 
these stones ; corundum and diamond-dust alone 
have sufficient hardness to abrade them, and are 
always used for this purpose. The whole process 
from beginning to end is grinding. All the tools 
used are adjuncts to the simplest form of lathe ; 
namely, a foot-wheel, lathe-head with a simple 
mandrel through it, with a small pulley on its 
centre. The whole lathe-head is protected by a 
sheet-iron cover, through which the nose of the 
mandrel projects. The purpose of this covering 
is to shield it from contact with the arm of the 

‘operator, which constantly rests upon it when in 
use. The mandrel is piereed with a female screw 
into which all the grinding-tools are fitted. 

These tools, by which all the operations are 
performed, are nothing more than steel chucks 
about three inches long, screwed firmly into the 


nose of the mandrel, and the end turned into | 


such shape as the particular service required of 
is demands. 

This turning up of the chuck is invariably 
done by an ordinary graver; the rest, a separate 
and independent affair, being a short cast-iron 
column rising from a broad base or sole, which 
is merely set on the bench in such a position as 
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the work in hand requires. The thousands of 
angles, curves, convex, concave and plain sur- 
faces, which, combined in millions of ways, go 
to make up the ‘‘ human face divine,” require 
hundreds of these little grinding-tools. The pro- 
file of the face intended to be transferred to 
stone is photographed, aud from that the artist 
makes his drawing on the surface of an onyx or 
agate in two colors, one superposed upon the 
other, the upper layer of stone being rough- 
ground away down to the under one, so as to 
leave a mass in the centre projecting, or raised 
sufficiently to afford material for the head and 
face which it is to be formed into. The outline 
is then traced, and all the surperfluous portion 
The parts of the figure most in 
relicf or most prominent are then traced, and 
worked into approximate forms. 

These preliminary operations can be very well 
performed by subordinates, as no particular ar- 
tistic skill is required. But from this part on- 
ward the artist must be a sculptor, and the tedi- 
ous work progresses by grinding a little concave 
here, a little line there, a little dot in this place 
and a projection in that, by means of the various- 
-shaped cutters revolving in the lathe; a little 
diamond-dust and oil being applied to their 
periphery with a bit of goose-quill. Constant 
consultation of the model photograph is neces- 
sary ; for, if any prominent feature is erroneously 
ground away, it cannot, as in painting, be repro- 
duced: once gone, it is gone forever. These 
delicate operations are constantly under inspec- 
tion through a lens; and when the whole, in its 
most minute particulars, is completed, it becoines 
a proper subject for even microscopic examin- 
ation. 

The American Jeweler, to which we are in- 
debted for most of these details, adds: ‘In 
watching from day to day and week to week the 
slow growth of the stone into likeness, the hesi- 
tancy is, which most to admire—the skill, or the 
patience, of the artist. It seems incredible to 
what perfection of resemblance some minute 
specimens of this art arrive. Why should co- 
lossal statues of Minerva, Hercules or Cupid, re- 
ceive more applause than exquisite miniatures 
of the same ? If the world pours out its wealth, 
and shouts its loudest praises, to those who pro- 
duce such works in marble, and with such gross 
tools as chisel and mallet, why is he not equally 
or more deserving of fame who does the same 
thing upon amethyst, and within the space of a 
lady's ring ?” 


BISMARCK’S LAST WALTZ. 
Av the time of the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 


Mme. Carette, whose memoirs of Court life at the 
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Tuileries have lately been published, distinguished “This little incident—so little in accordance 
herself with Prince Bismarck. with Count Bismarck’s gravity, and with the part 

“At a grand ball given at this time at the Tui- | he was already playing in the affairs of the world, 
levies, and during the cotillon which I myself led | afforded much amusement to the sovereigns and 
off, the roguish thought entered my mind to offer | the others present, for they scarcely expected to 


‘* PARTED”; OR, THE LADY AND HER SKIRT.—A MISHAP IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 


to Count Bismarck, who was in a corner watching | see M. de Bismarck mixing with a crowd of youth- 
the dancing, a bunch of roses, which was the sig- | ful dancers. 

nal for a waltz. M. de Bismarck was at that mo- **In escorting me back to my place, he took an 
ment the object of general attention. He accepted | artificial rosebud from the lapel of his coat, and, 
the bouquet, and, yielding to my invitation, | offering it to me, said: ‘ Be pleased, madame, to 
danced a long waltz with me, making his way very | preserve this as a souvenir of the last waltz I shall 
eleverly through the crowd of other dance s. ever dance, and which I shall never forget.’ ” 
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“(sHE FLUNG OUT HER STRONG BROWN ARM TOWARD HIM AS SHE 
SPOKE, AND OH, WE ALL SAW IN HIS FACE THAT Sd“ TOLD 
THE TRUTH!” 


Vol. XXIX., No. 5—39. 


THE NEW TENOR. 
By JuLiA Scorr. 

JUDGING by the noise we made, one 
might have supposed us a conyocation of 
fiends, instead of a congregation of Chris- 
tians, engaged, to the best of our several 
abilities, in a service of praise. We had 
quarreled with our choir and disbanded 
it, so all of us, from old Mr. Highlow, 
aged seventy-nine, to little Jack Horner, 
just turned five, felt at liberty to go at 
the music tooth and nail. How we growled 
and squeaked, and quayered and squealed ! 
No choir should put ws down—not if we 
knew ourselves! The minister — good 
young man, with a taste for Bach and 
Handcl, and an ear trained by long years 
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of drill as a choir-boy—mopped his brow after the 
Glorias, quailed visibly at the Venite, and writhed 
as one in bodily torment at our “ Rose of Sharon” 
Te Deum ; but what cared we for hypersensitive- 
ness ? What mattered a few extra notes thrown 
into the air, or a decided preponderance of fal- 
setto, if the heart of the singer was attuned to 
praise ? 

So we thought for two or three Sundays, then 
symptoms of discontent were manifested. It is 
all very well to sing off pitch and out of tune 
yourself, but you cannot long tolerate your ac- 
complices in hymn-wrecking. From criticising 
the choir, we lapsed into the most uncompliment- 
ary candor concerning one another’s vocalization, 
and in less than a month’s time started neighbor- 
hood feuds that Iam afraid will not die out this 
side of Judgment Day. Something had to be 
done, or the congregation of St. Cecilia’s would 
have been rent into as many fragments as it had 
voices. 

The Vestry did it. They arose as one man, 
and took fine promises and abject humility and 
servile flattery, and went and groveled before the 
members of the choir and entreated them, as they 
valued the hearing of the congregation, to come 
and deliver it out of the power of the amateur 
singer. After much hanging back, the choir, 
with the exception of the first tenor, came again 
and sang as of old. 

Because of the tenor’s contumacy, a card ap- 
peared in the papers, setting forth the fact that 
we wished some one of glorious voice, and modest 
ambitions in the matter of salary, to fill his place. 

The call met with but one response, a tenor 
sweet to hear and fair to see. I was at the Senior 
Warden’s honse when he came. Oh, how hand- 
some he was! Just like the hero of a grand 
opera, with his silky black hair and mustache, 
his melancholy, brilliant dark eyes, his sudden, 
flashing smile, his clear olive complexion, that 
paled and darkened in some mysterious way, but 
never flushed! He was presented to us all—Mrs. 
Fane, the Warden’s wife, Alice, his daughter, and 
me. 

We asked him to sing, and with the grace of a 
courtier he complied. 

Ido not expect to hear sweeter words wedded to 
sweeter sounds in paradise ! He struck a few rich 
chords, and began with that grand old hymn we 
hear so seldom now, “‘ Quicunque Vult.” It seemed 
to me that I had gone back ages, and was listen- 
ing to the saints and martyrs in the Catacombs 
singing it as they sang it in those days of blood 
and pain when religion was a thing that could 
not be traded on! While our pulses were still 
thrilling with the noble words and tones, the 
music changed into a chant. Never could I for- 
get it, if I lived till the stars grew old —“ Ben- 


edictus qui venit in nomine Domine.” Scarcely 
did the strain die on the air when he sang to the 
same score these English words : 


‘* Who is the angel that cometh? 
Pain. 
Let us arise and go forth to greet him. 
Not in vain 
Is the summons come for us to meet him; 
He will stay 
And darken our sun. 
He will stay 
A desolate night, a weary day. 
Since in that shadow our work is done, 
And in that shadow our crowns are won, 
Let us say still, while his bitter chalice 
Slowly into our hearts is poured, 
Blessed is he that cometh 
In the name of the Lord.” 


Ah! I thought it was a providence that sent 
him. I felt sure that he came in the name of the 
Lord, and and so did Alice—sweet Alice, the 
fairest flower in all our garden of girls. I used 
to think of the ‘‘ Blessed Damozel ” when she sat 
at the organ on Sundays, she was so fine and 
sweet, 

As she listened with a deeper rose on the 
smooth oval of her cheek, an unaccustomed light 
in her gentle blue eyes, I wondered, even then, if 
those tranquil symphonies she and the rector used 
to play through the long evenings would not soon 
have in them a note of unrest. 

Poor Mr. Herwick! dear, good man that he 
always was and always will be! His simple 
dignity and unostentations merit made him secm 
handsome in the eyes of his parishioners, even 
though his pale, thin face was freckled, his brown 
locks scant, and his trim side-whiskers sandy. 
Dear soul, he was’ charmed with our new tenor 
(Victor Heath, he called himself), and used to 
stand by the organ, at week-day rehearsal, when 
Victor sang and Alice played, with the rapt ex- 
pression of a saint. By and by a little trouble 
crept into his look, a faint shadow at first, but 
day by day I saw it deepen. Gradually the duets 
were discontinued ; indeed, there was little time 
for them. 

The new tenor’s voice created quite a furore ; 
he was invited everywhere, and, although he was 
quite able to play his own accompaniments when 
he first came to us, in a little while it was an un- 
derstood fact that he would not, or could not, 
sing unless Alice played. I think they loved each 
other from the first—he and Alice—and no won- 
der! They were so handsome, and such a con- 
trast ; she was so fair and small, he so dark and 
stately. Both were young, both worshiped the 
beautiful as it appeals to the ear and to the eye. 

The Winter slipped away pleasantly enough to 
every one but Mr. Herwick. As for Alice, she 
grew more beautiful every day—love, you know, 
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is the great beautifier. She loved, and loving, 
trusted, and was happy. As for Victor Heath, 
some struggle was going on in his soul. One 
day he would be wildly gay—the next, melan- 
choly as if he were almost resolved to be rid of 
life and its perplexities ; but through all moods 
his devotion never wavered. 

Easter was late that year, and Nature commem- 
orated the Resurrection with flowers. The whole 
earth seemed abloom with them, white, blue, pink 
and golden. Violets, snow-drops, hepaticas, hy- 
acinths, daffodils, great tulips splashed with red 
and gold, lifted their cups wherever they could 
get leave, and the air of the conservatories was 
faint with the incense of lilies and jasmine stars. 
In St. Cecilia’s we heaped blossom upon blossom, 
until the Lord’s sanctuary was adorned like a 
bride that waits a heavenly bridegroom. And 
our music! I always love the triumphant Easter 
music ; the joy that cometh after sorrow is so 
much greater than the joy that is mere gladness. 
I love it, and I listen always with joyful tears ; but 
I never heard anthems so sweet or so jubilant as 
when Victor Heath led them. There was exulta- 
tion in his voice, I could not think was born of 
Heaven. Involuntarily, I looked at Alice. Ah! 
my pretty, white dove had a great pink passion- 
flower on her breast that I knew never grew in 
our greenhouses. Victor must have sent to the 
city for it. Isighed when I saw it, for I thought 
of Mr. Herwick. 

I wish goodness counted for more than show 
in this world. 

Alice ran into my house next day to tell me her 
great secret ; as if, dear, innocent heart, there was 
any secret ! 

“‘ Dear friend,” she said, “‘I do not know how 
I can deserve such happiness. That a simple 
girl like me should inspire love in one so gifted, 
so wise as Victor, is almost too wonderful for be- 
lief. And yet,” she made haste to add, while 
tears stood in her pretty eyes, ‘‘I cannot doubt 
it. Oh! if I could, I should die !” 

‘*We none of us know what we can endure 
until we are tried,” I said, laying my hand on her 
arm; ‘“‘and, oh! my dear, forgive an old woman, 
because she loves you, for asking how do you 
know you will not be? What do you know of 
this handsome lad except that he is handsome ?” 

“<T know that he is the best, the noblest of 
men !” cried Alice, shaking off my hand ; “‘ and 
if he were not, if he were anything base suspicion 
might suggest, I love him, Jove him, and would 
barter my happiness—ay, my life—to secure his.” 

“Qh! Alice, do not be angry. I never saw 
you so before. Forgive me if I have spoken 
amiss. Do not leave me. I meant no harm.” 

“I know you did not,” relented Alice, half 
ashamed of her vehemence. ‘Forgive me. I 
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am not quite myself to-day, for papa has not been 
kind, and says we must wait a year to prove our- 
selves and each other. As if a year could change 
us |” 

Well, so she forgave me, and forgot me, too, to 
all intents and purposes. She came to my home 
no more, and was only distantly kind when we 
met elsewhere. Victor did not imitate her. He 
sought me everywhere, and was determined I 
should be his friend, and I was, I really was. 
No one could help liking him, but when people 
reach my age they often like without trusting— 
not that they actually distrust, but the many dis- 
appointments of the past have taught them to 
hold trust in reserve till time or circumstance ap- 
plies a test to pleasant speech and flattering man- 
ner. Mr. Herwick said in one of his sermons 
that suspicion is a vice of the age even more than 
avarice. Perhaps he was right, but I wish he had 
not said it, for it made Alice look at me with a 
proud little smile. Iwas hurt, but not enough 
to prevent my going home with her mother after 
service. 

It was a beautiful evening in the last of May, 
and we loitered along the street, talking softly of 
the perfect Mays when we were girls and the 
world seemed so much younger. We passed Alice 
and Victor, but presently they overtook us, and 
we all went into the house together. Alice had 
given her lover a great red velvet rose, of the 
kind we used to call Hebron roses, and he wore it 
on his breast as proudly as another man might a 
star and ribbon from his sovereign. They sat 
down across the room from us, near a window, 
and spoke together in murmurs, so as not to dis- 
turb our gossip of the days that were no mcre. 
By and by a silence fell on us all, and the lovers 
turned their faces and looked out upon the night. 
Mrs. Fane and I glanced at them, and smiled as 
old women will at the tender follies of the young. 

“Tt is not the starlight they see,” I whispered, 
“¢« A light that was never on land or sea’ is shin- 
ing for them.” 

Almost as I spoke, I saw a wild, fierce face 
pressed close against the pane for a second, and 
Victor fell back like a man wounded unto death. 
Before I could go to him, before Alice so much 
as stretched out her hand, the door was flung 
open, and a strange, disheveled woman came in, 
with a terrible cry. 

«* Aha! my Victor, I have found you !” she ex- 
claimed, exultantly. ‘‘It has been a weary search, 
but success—success makes amends for all disap- 
pointments. ” 

Victor Heath’s eyes glazed like a dead man’s, 
and he answered never a word. 

““Who are you? Why do you come into my 
house like this?’ quavered Mrs, Fane. 

““Who am I ?” mimicked the fury, biting her 
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livid lips and clutching at the bosom of her faded | 


red gown; ‘‘and why do I come here ? I am Vic- 
tor Heath’s wife, good madam, and I come here 
for my lawful husband. Look at him, and prove 
my words !” 

She flung out her strong brown arm toward 
him as she spoke, and oh, we all saw in his 
face that she told the truth ! 

Alice had risen, but at that fierce, gypsy- 
looking creature’s words she sank down with a 
little moan, and hid her face. 
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are mine—mine! You cannot shake me off. I'll 
follow you to perdition, if need be !” 

“T thought you went there alone, two years 
ago,” he muttered, bitterly. ‘‘I heard so.” 

“No, no; ll not go without you, my hus- 
band,” she said, with a fiend’s laugh. ‘So come, 
let us away together. We are no company for 
respectable Christians.” 

**God help me! that is true,” he groaned. 

He looked about him desperately as he spoke, 
and oh! I have never seen the anguish of death as 
bitter as the anguish of 
despair that was on him 
when his glance fell on 
Alice. 

She, poor, smitten 
dove, still had her face 
covered, and gave no 
sign. 
“Come!” said the 
wife, “or I call the 
neighbors in to hear your 
pretty story and the story 
of your new love cower- 
ing yonder.” 

He turned to me, as if 
some vain plea for intez- 
cession trembled on his 
lips. I could not speak, 
but I motioned toward 
the door. He dropped 
his head, and groping 
unsteadily, like a blind 
man, went away from 
us, his wife following 
when she had snatched 
the red rose from his 
breast and trampled on 
its sweetness. 

As the outer door shut 
with a clang, Alice rose 
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“© So he has been making love to you, has he ?” 
jeered the creature. ‘Just so he did with me; 
but he tired of me, as he would of you, you white 
little fool!” she added, savagely. ‘But he is 
mine, remember that. Come away, Victor—with 
—your wife!” 

«Never !” cried Victor, stung into life by her 
words, and stepping between her and Alice as 
she advanced. ‘* You blighted my youth—you 
shall not drag down my manhood. Begone from 
the place—your presence contaminates !” 


«‘ No, I will not begone !” she shrieked. ‘You 


up with her arms flung 
high above her head, and 
wailing but the one 
word, “Victor!” fell 
down upon the floor, s0 
cold, so white, so rigid, I 
thought surely the good God, in His infinite pity, 
had taken her home to heaven ; but it was not to 
be. Life, with its wine all spilled, its rose-leaves 
dying, was still left to her. 

All night we who loved her most sat by her, 
chafing her clinched hands, bathing her hot brow, 
calling her by every pet name dear to her child- 
hood, striving by every means love could suggest 
to win her from that stony silence, that horrible 
quietude ; but all in vain. Love was powerless, 
skill was powerless. In the early morning I went 
home, and there, at my door, was Victor Heath. 
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“Oh, how dare you!” I cried, and as I spoke 
my voice broke in a gust of sobs. 

“Do not judge me till you hear my story,” he 
entreated. ‘Let me go in with you. I will not 
keep you long.” 

I was moved with compassion, he looked so 
wan end old, so wretched with suffering. There- 
force I took him into the house with me. 

Sitting there, in the chill and heaviness of the 
dawn, he told me of his past. 

He was a minister’s son, reared in the quiet of a 
country parsonage, knowing little of, and caring 
not at all for, the world and its ways. On Sun- 
days he sang in the choir ; on week-days he studied 
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self he realized his mistake. And she—she soon 
tired of ‘‘ the boy she had taken to raise,” as their 
companions called him, and recognizing no law 
but her own caprice, turned to older men. After 
his first fury cooled, he determined to go his way 
and leave her to hers. Then her whim changed, 
and she determined to win him back. For half a 
dozen years she followed him, thwarted him— 
barred every door of success, quenched every hope 
of advancement in his profession. Finally, the 
persecution ceased, and he heard she was dead. 
In the meantime his health had suffered, and he 
left the stage to rest. Reading our advertisement 
for a tenor, he came tous. The rest I knew. 
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and wrote with his father, and learned music of 
his mother. When he was seventeen he lost both 
parents, and, helpless as a little girl, was turned 
adrift on the world, to make or mar his fortune. 
How he had marred it, I saw. He went to the 
city, and, drifting from one vicissitude to another, 
sick at heart and wishing nothing so much of life 
as to be rid of it, finally joined an opera company, 
of little fame, as chorus-singer. The prima-donna, 
a handsome, dashing woman of almost twice his 
age, saw him, fancied him, married him with 
scarcely any volition on his part. He had liked 
her well enough, was grateful for her kind words 
—the only ones he had heard since his mother 
died ; but almost as soon as he had bound him- 


Poor, poor boy! I took his hand in both of 
mine, and we sat a little time silent. 

“T have given her all I have in the world,” he 
continued, heavily, for his strength was spent— 
“all I thought dear Alice and I should enjoy to- 
gether—that she may go away and leave my poor 
love in peace. As for me, I have promised her to 
begone, too—but not with her! not with her! 
And now a last favor. I ask it as the dying ask 
a boon. Help me to see Alice once more, that I 
may beg the sweet soul’s forgiveness for the eVil I 
have wrought her. Then I will go out of her life 
forever.” 

“She would net knew you,” IJ said, bitterlv. 
| my anger rising again. 
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At that he was in a dreadful way, and would 
have hurried to her home had'I not restrained 
him. Finally, after a woful scene, I promised to 
intercede with the Fanes, and gain him, if possi- 
ble, a last look at his loved and lost one. 

I half repented of my promise, and in fear and 
trembling told my errand. At the first sound of 
his name a flush swept over her face, the tense 
nerves relaxed, and a passion of tears shook her 
like a storm. I weep now at the remembrance. 

When she had no more tears to shed, she said : 

“*Tell him I cannot see him.” 

Her father approved ; then she wept again, and 
her mood changed. 

‘*He is not to blame!” she cried. 

No one contradicted her ; how could we bear 
to do it ? 

The day wore away somehow, and at even-tide I 
made ready to go home. 

‘© You are going to him !” sobbed Alice. ‘* Let 
me go with you, and see him once more and die.” 

How weak good women are ! 

Let my story hasten to its close. I brought 
him to her; we could not withstand her plead- 
ing. How they met and how they parted I may 
not say. When they had bidden farewell for all 
time, he went out into the darkness, and the 
sound of his retreating footsteps was lost in the 
drip, drip of the warm Spring rain falling from 
the eaves. 

“‘T never like to hear the rain drip down like 
that,” said Alice to her mother. ‘‘ It sounds like 
the dropping of blood.” 

Mrs. Fane gave a weak little sob, and caught 
her daughter’s hand. The same instant a terri- 
ble cry rang out on the night, and a voice that 
made us tremble shrieked : 


«* Ah, villain, would you go back to her? Take 
this for your perfidy !” 

There was a groan, a crash among the lilac 
borders, then all was still save the drip, drip, like 
the dropping of blood. 

We ran out, wildly searching for what we 
feared to find. It was Alice that stumbled over 
it—clasped it in her arms—would not loosen her 
hold until her father dragged her away. It was 
no longer Victor. The assassin’s dagger had 
speeded well. 

We carried the poor clay in, and laid it down 
in the room where we had first heard our tenor 

ing : 
ae ‘““Who is the angel that cometh ? 
Pain.” 

Pain was the angel that came, but I believe, as 
I believe in Heaven, that Victor saw another, 
there came such a smile on that beautiful dead 
face that night. 

The prince of darkness hid his own, I think, 
for the murderess could never be traced. 

And Alice ? Alice seemed just slipping through 
the gates ajar for many a weary day, but youth 
held her back. No, she is not happy, but she is 
content to wait. Mr. Herwick is her best friend ; 
he has taught her to live for others, and many 
rise up and call her blessed. I used to sigh and 
fret for her, and murmur that. the Lord was not 
good to women when. He let them live on after 
such experiences ; but I have learned that some 
lives are to humanity a song, and some a sermon, 
and a blessed few, ‘‘ purified as by fire,” a bene- 
diction. “s 

“She came from out the furnace flame 
Of sorrow strong to help the weak, 
And gifted with good words to speak 
In times of grief or shame.” 
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- . By J. C. WATKINS, ; ; 
THE subject of this article is not, as some may , with three to five leaves to each branch, and a 


imagine, a town or village in the Celestial Em- | flower-stem in the centre of the branches. 


pire, for if there is a.town or city in the land of 
‘* pigtails” bearing this name, the writer is in 
utter ignorance of its geography. Ginseng (Panazx 
quinguefolium) is simply an ordinary - looking 
weed, the stock or stem of which grows about one 
foot high; is smooth, round, of a reddish-green 
color, divided at the top into three short branches, 


The 
flower is small and white, followed by a large red 
berry. 

The root of the plant (and it is of the root 
that we wish especially to speak) is soft, thick, 
whitish and bulbous, from one to three inches 
long, though sometimes much longer, with wrin- 
kles running around it, and a few small fibres 
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attached. There are generally two or three roots 
toastalk. It has a peculiar, pleasant, sweetish, 
slightly bitter and aromatic taste. It is found in 
most of the States, usually growing in rich, shady 


soils. 


It possesses some valuable medicinal properties. 


The root isa mild tonic nervine, and somewhat 
stimulant and diuretic, and may be used in sub- 
stance, decoction or tincture—most commonly 
used in bitters along with other articles. It is 
considered a valuable medicine for children, and 
has been recommended in asthma, palsy, and 
nervous affections generally. 

So much for ginseng considered botanically 
and medicinally. It is, however, as an article of 
commerce that we propose further to consider it. 

Ginseng-root, or, in the common vernacular, 
*‘sang,” in its prepared state (dried or clarified), 
is exported from this country in large quantities. 
The principal market for it is China, where it 
usually brings a good price, as it is always in de- 
mand. 

It may be interesting to the readers of the 
PopuLtarR Montu y to know how this commodity 
finds its way into the commerce of the country, 
and consequently becomes one of ‘our natural 
resources,” and an element of considerable wealth. 

The usual time for digging ginseng is during 
the early Summer and on till late in the Fall; 
the later in the season the better, as the roots are 
firmer, and do not shrink in weight so much by 
the drying process. That dug in the Spring and 
early Summer is soft, and not so large as that 
which is dug later. It generally takes four 
pounds of green ‘‘ Spring dug” ginseng to make 
one pound when dry, while of the ‘* Fall dug” it 
only loses about two-thirds; 7.¢., three pounds of 
“ green” will weigh one pound when “dry.” 

The digging is done principally by persons who 
make a kind of business of it during the ‘‘ sangin’ 
season,” and are called “ sangers.” or ‘‘ sang-dig- 
gers.” They ‘“‘camp” in a good locality for their 
business, until they have dug about all the gin- 
seng-roots in the vicinity of their camp, and for 
two or three miles around, when they pack up. 
and. pitch camp in another place. 
and. children go in gangs together, each armed 
with a ‘‘sang-hoe” and cotton hayersack, or 
“poke,” as they call it. in which to put the 
roots as they are ‘‘dug.” ‘They seem to enjoy 
this nomadic life hugely. During the Winter 
they engage in other employments, such as cut- 
ting wood, getting out saw-logs, working at pub- 
lic works, ‘‘ digging ” coal, etc.; but as soon as 
the ginseng season comes, most of them go out 
“a-sangin’.” 

The. country merchants buy the ginseng from 
these. sangers in its green or undried state, gen- 
erally paying for it with merchandise, though 


Men, women 


some pay part in money. The usual price for 
the green roots is from 20 to 30 cents per pound, 
though sometimes it is worth more. It is dried 
by spreading it out in a dry place, or in a kind of 
kiln made for the purpose. Some merchants or 
buyers clarify it, which is done by steaming 
thoroughly and then drying it. Ordinary dry 
ginseng is worth in New York or Philadelphia 
from $1.20 to $1.40 per pound. ‘The clarified is 
worth 20 cents per pound more, or from $1.40 to 
$1.60 per pound. A country merchant some- 
times handles twelve or fifteen hundred pounds 
of dry ginseng in a single season. An expert 
‘“‘sang-digger” can make from $2 to $4 a day 
when the sang is at all plentiful. 

Farmers and their boys frequently spend a 
week or two during the season in this employ- 
ment, though they seldom go out of their imme- 
diate neighborhood for this purpose. In some 
parts of West Virginia ginseng grows in abun- 
dance, but is not now so plentiful as it was for- 
merly. The ginseng from this State usually 
brings the outside prices on account of its su- 
perior size and quality. 

It is thought that it can be successfully culti- 
vated, the same as any other plant raised in the 
field or garden. If this be the case, it will no 
doubt prove a valuable addition to the produc- 
tions of the farm. 

It might be proper to say before closing this 
article that the country merchants, or those who 
buy ginseng from those who dig it, usually ship 
it when dry to commission merchants in some of 
the large cities, generally New York or Philadel- 
phia, who sell it for them to exporters. 

The cost of marketing it, including freights, 
commissions and other charges, does not exceed 
eight or ten cents per pound. Figures are not 
generally considered interesting reading, or we 
might have gone to the trouble of ascertaining 
the number of pounds of ginseng-roots annually 
exported from this country, etc., etc.; but, pre- 
suming we have consumed too much space al- 
ready, we will leave the little plant to flourish in 
its: shady bower in the forest, unmolested. 


THERE are many substances which have the 
property of rendering the fabrics to which they 
are applied incombustible, but they usually spoil 
them, either by changing the color or by stiffen- 
ing them so much that they cannot be used. An 
easy and safe way of protecting curtains and mos- 
quito-nets against fire is said to be by steeping 
them in a solution of phosphate of ammonia, ob- 
tained by mixing one-half a liter of water (one 
pint) with one hundred grammes (about three 
ounces) of phosphate. In this way the color and 
texture remain unaltered. 
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POTTAWATOMIE TRADITIONS OF GEN. W. H. HARRISON. 


By GEorGE E. Foster. 


‘“‘THE old men of my people tell many tradi- 
tions of the grandfather of the new Great Father 
at Washington.” 

The speaker was a bright Pottawatomie Indian, 
who had been educated in part in the mission 
schools of the Indian Territory, receiving a fin- 
ishing*touch at a Kansas academy, and then, true 
to his people, had returned to them, settling down 
on a farm at the Sacred Heart Mission, which is 
located near the centre of the Indian Territory. 
This mission, as its name indicates, is a Roman 
Catholic one. Indeed, Cath- 
olicism, which the Indians_ 
call «* the French religion,” is 
the faith of the majority of 
the ‘“‘ Citizen Band ” of Potta- 
watomies, and they trace their 
religious traditions back to 
the days of Marquette and 
Allouez. A mission on the 
St. Joseph River was long the 
preaching-point of the Black 
Gowns, but shortly after the 
French were dispossessed of 
their territory in America it 
was abandoned. In 1832— 
attracted once more to Cath- 
olicism through contact with 
the Chippewa and Ottawa 
tribes, for whom Father Bar- 
aga, a missionary from Illyria, 
in Enrope, had first prepared 
dictionaries, grammars, 
prayer-books and sacred songs 


A POTTAWATOMIE COWBOY. 


—the Pottawatomies sent to Detroit for priests, to 
bring them: also books, and once more to teach 
.them the faith that their forefathers had em- 
braced. As a result, Father Stephen Badin was 
sent among them, who again started a church- 
building on the St. Joseph River. Eight years 
after, the spiritual welfare of the Western tribes 
was largely in the hands of the Jesuits; and 
through the appointment of Father de Smet, 
Father Hogan was made the spiritual adviser of 
the Pottawatomies, who translated the Prayer- 
book into the Indian language. 
In 1842, J. F. Diel, a scholas- 
tic, was sent to teach the In- 
dian children the rudiments 
of the English language while 
the tribe was at Sugar Creek, 
Kan., and while there he 
learned their language. He 
subsequently pursued further 
studies in the St. Louis Uni- 
versity, was ordained a priest, 
and became the Superior of 
St. Mary’s Mission School in 
Kansas. In 1848, the Rev. 
Maurice Galliand, who had 
fled from his native Switzer- 
land on account of the per- 
secutions of the Jesuits by a 
people far more advanced in 
civilization than the Pottawat- 
omies, came to and found a 
peaceful home among the In- 
dians. He learned their lan- 
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guage, and translated two books, and followed 
the Pottawatomies into the wilds of the Indian 
Territory, where he founded St. Mary’s College 
and the Academy of the Sacred Heart. 

When the Citizen Band arrived at their new 
home in the Territory in 1875, the ancient French 
religion was administered by Father Robat, who 
established a flourishing mission among them, 
and the Pottawatomies, who had always been 
noted for their liberality toward their superiors, 
again manifested the same by donating the sec- 
tion of land where was established the Mission of 
the Sacred Heart, near which the Pottawatomie 
youth spoke the words placed at the 
opening of this article. 

The young Indian was leaning 
against the split-rail fence of his own 
farm, and resting after several hours 
of steady work at crop- gathering. 


SACRED HEART MISSION, INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The landscape that he gazed upon was a fine, 
rolling prairie, with here and there a piece of 
timber-land, the whole watered by creeks and 
springs. On an intermediate knoll, sur- 
rounded by a thick body of timber on the 
north and west, and well sheltered from Win- 
ter storms, stood the mission buildings, and 
not far beyond flowed the sluggish waters of 
the Canadian River. 

The Indian youth, save for the tawny color 
of his skin, would hardly be recognized as 
such by a traveler unfamiliar with Indian 
Territory civilization. 


member of his race must become dead in order to 
be good. He wore the dress of civilization, and 
although working in his field, had not forgotten 
to put on collar and tie. The triumphant gleam 
in his eye had in it nothing of the barbarian or 
savage; it was the result of a consciousness of 
duty well performed, as he looked out on the 
crops which were the fruits of his own labor. 
It was on the close of election week in the 


His face was a direct ref- | 
utation of that oft-repeated insinuation that a. 
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States, and when I drew the rein of my tired pony 
to converse with the youth, he eagerly asked me 
the election news. Nearly every English-speak- 
ing Indian in the Territory is, in a small way, a 
politician. The Cherokees had their three polit- 
ical parties; the Creeks had the same number ; 
the Choctaws and the Chickasaws had hotly con- 
tested elections ; and even up among the Osages, 
candidates were working up their programmes 
several months ahead. Moreover, each tribe was 
watching with eager eyes the movements of the 
two great parties in the States. 

“‘My people,” continued the young Pottawat- 


omic, ‘‘ called General Harrison * Msko-pkough® 
(red seal), on account of his official stamp being 
impressed in red sealing-wax. Hence his cam- 
paign pledge that he and his Government would 
forever live up to their agreements, which pledge 
oftentimes the Indians found brittle. 

« Yes,” continued the Pottawatomie, ‘* General 
Harrison had great power conferred on him by 
the Government of the United States. Among 
other things, he was ‘ military white chief’ of the 
North-west Territory, and transacted a good deal 
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cf important business for his Government in the 
way of arbitrating peace and making treaties with 
the various tribes which inhabited that region.” 

“*How do you keep the date of your tradi- 
tions ’” I asked. 

‘*T will tell you,” replied the young Pottawat- 
omie, as he drew himself up on the topmost rail 
of the fence surrounding his farm. ‘Our old 
men, in relating any portion of their history, use 
such cumbersome expressions as, ‘The days when 
our grandfathers fought the Keech-chi-mack- 
man-nuk’ (big knives). This would take a his- 
_ torian back to the days of General Harrison. 
Now, to arrive at a near or exact date, they say 
like this: ‘When our great-grandfathers fought 
the white descendants of the Indian-extermina- 
tors and witch-destroyers side by side with the 
Saganash (Saxon) or British.” This would mean 
in the days of the American Revolution. ‘The 
Indian-exterminators’ would mean the first arriv- 
als of the Saxon race. The ‘ witch-destroyers’ 
were their descendants, some years later.” 

“Is it not strange that the Pottawatomies can 
relate so many happenings of old times ?” 

‘No, Ido not think so. It was only last year 
that Gabriel Nan-wag-gzah died, at the age of one 
hundred and twenty-five years.” 

*« Impossible !” I exclaimed, for a moment 
losing confidence in the accuracy of my young 
friend. 

«There cannot be more than two years out of 
the way in the estimate of his age,” was the reply. 
‘‘There are some in my tribe living to-day who 
think that Gabriel was still more advanced in 
years, for they remember when they were children 
he had a grown-up family. Jin-jaw, Nan-wag- 
gzah’s youngest son by his second wife, is now 
sixty-six. In the dawn of the Revolution, Ga- 
briel was old enough, when going with the hunt- 
ers, to carry a coon, and when a boy is able to do 
that he is said to be about twelve years of age. 
He was a married man when the chiefs of his 
tribe went to meet St. Clair, the first authorized 
commissioner sent out by the United States Goy- 
ernment to effect a treaty of peace. He well re- 
membered, and used often to tell of, the days when 
the Pottawatomies owned a portion of Ohio, all 
of Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, and much of 
the country bordering on Lake Michigan from 
Chicago to Green Bay. He remembered every 
treaty made by his tribe with the Government. 

‘* No,” continued the Pottawatomie, “it is not 
strange that so many historical facts are ingrafted 
into our traditions. Our Indians from a very 
early period had the French mixed up among 
them, who in those early days were thoroughly 
informed of the news of every form of oppression, 
tyranny and bigotry which was transpiring among 
Saxon colonies of that date. Our ancestors had 


various other sources of information as to what 
was going on in the land near the sea-shore. 
Sometimes it would come from an authorized 
deputation of Indian chiefs and their followers, 
who in those days were sent out by the tribes of 
the East to come and ask the assistance of our 
tribe to go and help cripple the white serpent 
that was fast crawling out of the sea. The in- 
formation would sometimes come from a frag- 
ment of an Indian tribe or refugee band who 
were greatly thinned out or exterminated, and 
would be adopted into our tribe and given a 
home. That is one reason why so many things 
have become ingrafted into our traditions. It 
should also be remembered that time was of no 
value to our Indians. In those early days the 
Indian tribes were more sociable among them- 
selyes, consequently the greater part of our tribe 
was of a roving disposition. They had_a name 
for every Indian tribe, of every river and of every 
mountainous country on the American Continent. 
Sometimes a fragment of our nation would go on 
a roving expedition to see the different countries 
of America, or to help some friendly nation carry 
on war against some hostile tribe. Forty years 
was a long absence, but all the disastrous wars 
that Indians have carried on against one another 
have been since the advent of the white race, wha 
in their greediness in claiming a greater part of 
the continent have by various intrigues got the 
Indian tribes to aid them to fight against one 
another. 

*¢ «The days when our great-ancestors aided the 
French against the Saxon squatters’ would bea 
period further back. ‘The days when our an- 
cestors were sailors’ is another historical figure. 
‘The days when our great-great-ancestors were 
warned by their ancient prophets that there 
would be a white monster crawl out of the sea 
with a book under his arm which would expound 
the doctrine of the Great Spirit, who would, after 
a short dormancy, curl himself up and destroy 
them with fire and water ’— this would extend 
back to a period of a thousand years before Co- 
lumbus discovered America. 

““The time when my people called General 
Harrison the ‘Red Seal’ was about 1809, when 
part of the Pottawatomies, Chippewas, Ottawas, 
Shawnees, and other tribes, notwithstanding the 
various treaties of peace and acknowledgments of 
allegiance made with and to the United States, 
began to talk of starting another war for their 
ex-Father, Great Britain. The Chippewas, Otta- 
was and Pottawatomies had previously made a 
treaty with the British Government for Walpole 
Island, on the Canada side of the great lakes. 
These three nations foresaw that the American 
people would strip them of every possession ; that 
the remnant of their descendants in course of 
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time would become paupers, and therefore the 
three nations reserved that island for the home- 
less of their people. While the matter of war 
was being discussed, the only action taken by the 
Indian tribes to accomplish that end was the 
formation of a great league. The secret con- 
spiracy reached the ears of Red Seal (General 
Harrison), who had also been preparing to come 
among them with an army for more land. He 
arrived at the council-grounds in the Fall of 
1810. The Indians, in order to have the greatest 
advantage if there should come a fight, selected 
the ground on which Red Seal and his followers 
might pitch camp. Here, a one-eyed, part Chris- 
tian and part pagan prophet had for some time 
been propagating superstitious ideas in the minds 
of the half-witted old men and the foolish youth 
of the tribes. - Either for mischief or in fun some 
of the white settlers had been instructing the 
prophet regarding the total eclipse of the moon 
which was. to occur on a certain night, and per- 
suaded him to foretell it to the Indians ; and this 
the wily prophet, anxious to increase his power 
over the people, was not slow todo. He invited 
many Indians to come into camp at a certain hour 
and see the moon devoured ; and the eclipse took 
place as the prophet had foretold. Although 
there was a long-standing adage among the In- 


. dian tribes setting forth that the Shawnees from 
‘time immemorial had been endeavoring to be 


prominent in matters of sorcery, prophecies and 


i visions, but for all that the Great Manitou had 


never favored them in that line, these disciples 
of the prophet now agreed that the forecasting of 
the eclipse refuted everything that had ever been 
said against the Shawnee power of prophecy. 
Consequently it was easy for the prophet to make 
the Indians believe anything he said from this 
time. 

“Tn the night, when General Harrison was 
eamped among them, the prophet told the In- 
dians that it was of no use to wait for the main 
forces and leaders; that the hour had. already 
come to strike a blow. If they made an attack 
on General Harrison early on the following morn- 
ing, the white man’s bullet would be of no effect ; 
his magazine would burn, and his powder would 
turn into ashes. 

«The attack was made, according to the Shaw- 
nee prophet’s direction. For half an hour the 
American troops were bewildered and in confu- 
sion, until they formed themselves into a line of 
battle. It looked to the Indians at one time as 
if the white men were making a retreat. Thus 
they began to be positive of success; but when 
they were about to cut off their retreat, the Amer- 
icans grew desperate, and fought furiously. The 
Indians, seeing that their prophet’s word was of 


received a punishment such as they had never re- 
ceived before. The Pottawatomies said that ‘the 
Great Father chastised them like children.’ In 
previous battles, the white man on a retreat would 
pull out a plug of tobacco and hand it to the In- 
dian to take a chew, in order to save his life ; but 
the Indians said that at the battle of Tippecanoe 
they fought hard for a chew of tobacco, but never 
got any all that day. The Indian forces with 
distinguished leaders who were to have done the 
fighting did not come until the battle had been 
fought. 

“In a council held about this time, Tecumseh 
gave General Harrison a sharp reproof. The 
white general lost his temper and used violent 
language, whereupon Tecumseh arose with his 
stately dignity, and said: ‘When great men get 
angry, it is time to put out the council-fire.’ He 
then drew his blanket about him and stalked out 
of the assembly.” 

“Who killed Tecumseh ?” 

‘“‘That is a question the whites still dispute 
about,” said the young Pottawatomie, “I dis- 
like to make a discord in the sweet strains of 
American history; but at the battle of the 
Thames, Chobonaire, or Shobney, the Pottawat- 
omie chief and warrior, was with Tecumseh when 
Tecumseh was killed. Shobney often insisted 
that Colonel Johnson did not kill Tecumseh in 
person, but as it was under his command, he 
(Colonel Johnson) had the right to claim the kill- 
ing. Shobney said that he was near by when 
Tecumseh fell, and saw the white drummer-boy, 
a mere stripling, that shot him. The Indian 
school-boys, now gray-headed old men, who went 
to Colonel Johnson’s school at. Choctaw Academy, 
Kentucky, often say that Colonel Johnson. in. his 
conversations never claimed: to have killed Te- 
cumseh, but was always careful to say it was done 
under his command. : 

“Hog Moccasin was an old Pottawatomie war- 
rior. The evening before the battle of Tippe- 
canoe he was cleaning and- scouring his gun. 
After he had it well greased and loaded, he smil- 
ingly turned to the young men and said: ‘I tell 
you, when I point this gun at the white man to+ 
morrow, it is going to make him cringe and tum- 
ble over.’ In the morning, after the first volley of 
American musketry, Hog Moccasin was the first 
to tumble over wounded, with a ball through his 
breast. He was picked up, having done no serv- 
ice. Yet the boys always had great fun after- 
ward at his self-confidence and the result. Years 
after, the boys at Cary Mission would ask him to 
show them his old wound. He would say : ‘Why 
do you want to see where I got shot for? I have 
a notion to kill you for such impudence. It was 
no fun to me the way I suffered with that wound.’ 


no avail, began to give way in all quarters, and | Still, he was not backward about showing it. He 
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would proudly unbutton his shirt-bosom and show 
his scar to the young sprouts. 

“*The Indians made up for their loss in this 
battle at Mackinaw, Malden, and at Detroit, where 
General Hull made a peaceable surrender; but 
when the American Government came into posses- 
sion of the Territory, they made a treaty of peace 
with the Indians, who relinquished the greater 
part of their country. 

‘In the treaties and the payments after the 
second war, the Government Commissioners ad- 
dressed the Indians like this: ‘ My children, we 
will no longer, as white people, use powder and 
lead to kill you off, but will use something simpler, 


** Speaking of Chicago,” my informant contin- 
ued, ‘* Madore B. Beaubein, a distinguished Pot- 
tawatomie, became identified with the early his- 
tory of that city, where he kept a small trading 
house until his tribe moved to Council Bluffs. 
In 1828, when the Government had acquired ths 
greatest portion of the Pottawatomie possessions 
by unfair treaties, and had no further object ia 
keeping our people longer in ignorance, it sent 
Beaubein, Bourassa, Benjamin H. Bertrand, Lr- 
ther Rice, and other Pottawatomies, who after- 
ward became distinguished men, to a college in 
N ewYork, that they might complete their edu- 
cation. Beaubein was the oldest of the Indians 
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and that is water.’ The Indians did not under- 
stand the meaning of the commissioners or agents, 
but after a payment they would ask their Father 
for a treat, which they called a ‘ suck from their 
mamma.’ Whoever was a representative of the 
Great Father would then roll out three or four 
barrels of whisky. At the last treaty and big 
payment in Chicago, thirty Indians were killed 
in a drunken spree in one night in fights among 
themselves, the result of Uncle Sam's fire-water. 
I don’t know whether or not it was General IHar- 
rison who made the address I have just quoted, 
but if it was he, it would not be strange. It is 
s1id he knew the effects of hard cider. 


| 


_ stout in proportion. 


among the New York college graduates, and he 
was the last one who died. He was a member of 
the Pottawatomie Business Committee until 1868, 
when it was dissolved on account of the nation 
having become citizens of the United States. 
**An-nash-mah, or Abram Burnett, son of 
O-sha-zak-pee, a chief of a small band of Indi- 
ans which in 1832 resided between the St. Joseph 
and Wabash Rivers, and whose mother was Kor:- 
za-gwa, daughter of O-chee-pas, speaker for Te- 
pen-ibee, was in more senses than one the big Pot- 
tawatomie chief of the last generation. In his full 
growth he was nearly seven feet high, excessively 
Toward his last days he ws 
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troubled with choking 
respiration. He employed 
a surgeon to make an in- 
cision into his abdomen 
and take out all super- 
fluous flesh found adher- 
ing to his sides, as advised 
by the best medical talent. 
The doctors’, with the 
greatest skill and delicacy 
known to surgical science, 
relieved him of a large 
quantity of fat, and when 
their distinguished patient 
was in a fair way to re- 
covery, he unfortunately 
contracted a cold in the 
healing parts. After 
weeks of suffering, and 
gradual loss of flesh, he 
died, weighing after death 
499 pounds. 

« But Abram Burnett 
was for many years one 
of the leading chiefs of 
the Pottawatomie nation. 
He was a statesman cf 
more than ordinary abil- 
ity. It is.related, on good 
authority, that in the 
prime of his manhood, 
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before he grew to his im- 
mense proportions, Bur- 
nett could take two good- 
sized men by the collars 
of their coats with each 
hand, and either make 
them dance or bump their 
heads togther with as 
much ease as a burly 
school-teacher could do 
the same with two little 
fractious pupils. Even in 
extreme old age the Potta- 
watomie Business Com- 
mittee, organized in his 
day, and composed of the 
most enlightened and 
pugnacious men of the 
tribe, would sneak around 
when ‘old Abe’ got in a 
towering passion over 
some of their blunders in 
transacting the business 
of the tribe. They were 
afraid of the heavy gold- 
headed cane which he al- 
ways carried. 

“After the death of 
Luther Rice, J. N. Bou- 
rassa began his duties 
as interpreter for the 
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Government of the United States. He was well ad- 
vanced among the educated men who understood 
the English and the Indian languages, and who 
were eager for that office. There were many 
jealous criticisers of his oral manipulation of 
both languages, and this led Colonel Bourassa 
to study up a peculiar system of interpreting 
which was both perfect and free from criticism. 
His graceful oratory, his dignified manners, and 
masterly style of interpreting for his people, led 
all Government officials in his time to assent that 
the Pottawatomie Indians were the best educated 
and most intelligent of any tribe in the West. 
He was fond of debating, proud of his Indian 
blood, and silenced many a white man who, de- 
faming the good character of the Indian race, 
in many ways was reminded of the numerous weak 
points:of the white people. Owing to his knowl- 
edge of military tactics, he was given the rank 
of colonel. He composed a complete Indian 
grammar, with its translation into English, for 
the use of St. Mary’s College. Over forty years 
of his life were spent in research, collecting data 
and facts, and writing his history of the North 
American Indians; but he died in 1877, before 
his history was ready for publication. He was 
opposed to the issues presented to his people, in 
1861, in regard to sectionizing and becoming 
citizens of the United States. He eloquently 
warned them of the fact that they were not 
ready to assume the duties of citizenship, and 
of the poverty and misery which would shortly 
overtake them if they followed such a course, 
and which since the downfall of their nation 
they have found verified. When his predictions 
came true, his heart was always sad for his peo- 
ple. He saw how rudely they were treated by 
the whites, and the various ways they were im- 
posed upon in being swindled out of their es- 
tates, moneys and property. As he had prophe- 
sied, they became like orphans thrown out to face 
the harsh rebuffs and the impositions of this cold, 
greedy world.” 

‘Your people seem to be a broken nation,” 
said I, preparing to remount my now rested pony. 

“Trne,” answered the Pottawatomie, as he 
jumped down from the fence and stood beside 
me. ‘The Mexican Pottawatomies are located 
by executive order north of North Fox River, on 
the Sac and Fox Agency, west of the Sacs and 
Foxes, and east of the Oklahoma country. There 
have been many parties and bands, on account of 
some dissatisfaction, split off from the main 
branch of the Pottawatomie nation. Ninety-five 
years ago a party of 500 left the nation forever, 
whom the Pottawatomies have never traced to 
any tribe. Whether they went back to the steppes 
of Siberia, where the traditional happy hunting- 
ground is located, or whether they went to South 


America, is @ question which must be settled in 
the spirit-world of the hereafter. The chiefs of 
these 500, in an international feast, were not 
treated to the luxurious dish of bear’s feet. Such 
a treat was considered, when dished out to the 
chiefs and warriors, as the favor of the gods; and 
on account of some disgraceful acts committed by 
the young men of this party in a war, their chiefs 
were denied the luxury, and on that account left 
the nation. In 1838, ninety persons left the na- 
tion, and form part of the Kickapoo nation, in 
Kansas. In 1868, the Pottawatomies again di- 
vided off from their course of body politie and 
government. The Citizen Band, numbering 1,600, 
made a final settlement with the United States 
Government, reserving to themselves, by agree- 
ment, a home in the Indian Territory, while the 
Prairie Band, numbering 700, chose not to be- 
come citizens, but to retain their tribal relation- 
ship. They are living on part of the old Potta- 
watomie Reservation in Kansas, under the same 
customs as have ever existed among them. 

“‘The Citizen’s Band have adopted the ways of 
civilization, and are slowly improving in every 
branch of progress. Notwithstanding their great 
poverty of a few years’ back, and the poor coun- 
try in which they were placed and expected to 
make their homes and maintain their civilized 
methods of livelihood, they are by degrees crawl- 
ing up toward prosperity. The lessons of poverty 
and misery have taught them the habit of accn- 
mulation. They have no schools of their own, 
but they appreciate the true motives of education, 
and in consequence are placing their children in 
Hampton, Haskell Institute, the Chillaceo schools, 
and many other schools supported and main- 
tained by the Government out of appropriations 
for that purpose. You already know the history 
of the ‘Sacred Heart Mission,’” he said, looking 
proudly to the building in the distance. “It is 
doing a good work. Since the demise of Father 
Robat, the Prefect Apostolic of the Territory has 
been Father Ignatius, while the subordinate, Fa- 
ther Thomas, is the Superior of ‘Sacred Heart.’ 
Their chapels, missions and schools are rapidly 
branching out through various parts of the In- 
dian Territory.” 

I had now mounted my pony, and as I bade the 
young Pottawatomie good-by, he said : ‘‘ There was 
an old axiom among the Algonquin nations, that 
the Ottawas were for councils ; the Sacs, for war- 
riors ; and the Pottawatomies, for the chieftaincy ; 
and it has been even so.” 


POET AND SHAH. 
AN English nobleman, desirous of pleasing the 
Shah, when that potentate visited England, gave 
an entertainment and requested that all his guests 
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should wear their orders and insignia. Among 
those invited was Robert Browning, who had no 
orders of any kind. The poet was in a quandary, 
but remembering that his degree from Oxford 
entitled him to wear a red gown and cap, he so 
adorned himself, and put in an appearance. As 
the Shah looked over the assemblage, bedecked 
with tiaras, medals, garters, and what not, his 
eye fell on Browning’s gown, and he asked to be 
presented to the great man in red. When this 
was done, he inquired who the great person was. 
When told that Browning was a poet, the Shah 
replied: “Ah, indeed! Iam glad to meet you, 
Mr. Browning, for I am a poet myself.” 


MY LADY’S FLOWER. 
By LIL1AN AMY PAUL, 
But a bit of brown sea-weed, tossed roughly aside 
By the storm-beaten waves as they fled, 


Yet so tenderly rescued, I have it to-night, 
While the hand that preserved it is dead. 


And no flower that grows, and no gem that exists, 
Is so fair or so priceless as this, 

For my true lady’s lips—ere forever they closed— 
Breathed softly upon it a kiss. 


And she wept, yes. she wept, as she laid it away, 
The pale little flower of the sea; 2 

And a soft prayer welled up from her innocent heart, 
And the tear and the prayer were for me. 


Oh, ere long I shall rest by my true lady’s side; 
Lay no land-flowers then on my bier, 

But this bit of brown sea-weed place next to my heart, 
That my lady may know it was dear. 


BROWNING ON FAITH AND 
IMMORTALITY. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Nonconformist sends 
it a letter from a lady who, believing herself to be 
dying, thanked Mr. Browning for the spiritual 
aid she had derived from his poems, and expressed 
her satisfaction that so highly gifted a man of 
genius should hold to the great truths of religion 
and to a belief in immortality. In the course of 
Mr. Browning’s reply, he said: ‘All the help I 
can offer, in my poor degree, is the assurance that 
I see ever more reason to hold by the same hope— 
and that by no means in ignorance of what has 
been advanced to the contrary ; and for your sake 
I would wish it to be true that I had so much of 
‘genius ’as to permit the testimony of an especially 
privileged insight to come in aid of the ordinary 
argument. For I knowI myself have been aware 
of the communication of something more subtle 
than a ratiocinative process, when the convictions 
of ‘ genius’ have thrilled my soul to its depths, as 
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when Napoleon, shutting up the New Testament, 
said of Christ, ‘Do you know that I am an un- 
derstander of men ? Well, He was no man.’” 
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Some interesting extracts from the Sanskrit 
Yoga-stitras which treat very fully of the prand- 
yima, or the expulsion and retention of breath, as 
a means of steadying the mind, are contributed to 
Nature by F. Max Miiller. 

A Yogi has first of all to assume certain post- 
ures which help him to fix his mind on certain 
objects. He cannot concentrate his mind while 
walking or running. He ought to assume a firm 
and pleasant position, one requiring little effort. 
To judge, however, from the description given of 
some of these postures, they would seem to us 
anything but pleasant. 

When a Yogi has accustomed himself to his 
posture, he begins to regulate his breath—that is, 
he draws in the breath through one nostril, re- 
tains it for some time in the chest, and then 
emits it through the other nostril. The details 
of this process are given in the first chapter of 
the Yoga-stitras, stitra 37. Here the commentator 
states that the expulsion means the throwing out 
of the air from the lungs in a fixed quantity 
through a special effort. Retention is the re- 
straint or stoppage of the motion of breath for a 
certain limited time. That stoppage is effected 
by two acts—by filling the lungs with external 
air, and by retaining therein the inhaled air. 
Thus the threefold préniyima, including the 
three acts of expiration, inspiration and retention 
of breath, fixes the thinking principle to one 
point of concentration. All the functions of the 
organs being preceded by that of the breath— 
there being always a correlation between breath 
and mind in their respective functions — the 
breath, when overcome by stopping all the func- 
tions of the organs, effects the concentration of 
the thinking principle to one object. 

Rajendralal Mitra, to whom we owe a very val- 
uable edition of the text and translation of the 
Yoga-stitras, adds the following remarks: “ All 
other Yogic and Tantric works regard the three 
acts of expiration, inspiration and retention per- 
formed in specific order to constitute prindydma. 
The order, however, is not always the same. . 
The mode of reckoning the time to be devoted 
to each act is regulated in one of two ways: (1) 
by so many repetitions of the syllable om, or the 
mystic mantra (formula) of the performer, or the 
specific mystic syllables (vija) of that mantra ; 
(2) by turning the thumb and the index-tinger 
of the left hand round the left knee a given 
number of times. The time devoted to inspira- 
tion is the shortest and to retention the longest. 
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A Vaishnava, in his ordinary daily prayer, will 
repeat the Vija- mantra once while expiring, 7 
times while inspiring, and 20 times while retain- 
ing. A Sikta repeats the mantra 16 times while 
inspiring, 64 times while retaining, and 32 times 
while expiring. These periods are frequently mod- 
ified.” 

The usual mode of performing the priniiydima 
is, after assuming the posture prescribed, to place 
the ring-finger of the right hand on the left nos- 
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trunk of a tree; therefore the wind should bo 
stopped. As long as the breath remains in the 
body it is called living. Death is the exit of that 
breath, therefore it should be stopped.” 

Some of the minor works on Yoga expatiate on 
the sanitary and therapeutic advantages of prac- 
ticing prandydma regularly at stated times. In 
America some spiritualistic doctors prescribe the 
same practice for curing diseases. 

In India prdndyima is only a means toward a 


AFTER THE BALL. 


Lady de Primrose—‘‘ Wuat po YoU THINK OF THE NEW DUCHESS ?” 
Mrs. Normanby—‘* Ou, SHE’S A PERFECT PHONOGRAPH !” 


Lady de Primrose—‘ 1 poy’? UNDERSTAND. 


Wat do you MEAN ?” 


Mrs. Normanby—‘‘ Wruu, YoU SEE, SHE SPEAKS WITHOUT THINKING.” 


tril, pressing it so as to close it, and to expire 
with the right, then to press the right nostril 
with the thumb, and to inspire through the left 
nostril, and then to close the two nostrils with 
the ring-finger and the thumb, and to stop all 
breathing. The order is reversed in the next 
operation, and in the third act the first form 
is required. The Hat¢hadipika says: ‘ By the 
motion of the breath, the thinking principle 
moves; when that motion is stopped, it becomes 
motionless, and the Yogi becomes firm a3 the 


higher object—namely, the abstraction of the or- 
gans from their natural functions. It is a pre- 
liminary to Yoga, which consists in dhdrand, 
steadfastness, dhydna, contemplation, and sam- 
ddhi, meditation, or almost a cataleptic trance. 
These three are supposed to impart powers or 
siddhis which seem to us incredible, but which 
nevertheless are attested by the ancient Yogis in 


| avery bond-fide spirit, and deserve examination, 


if only as instances of human credulity. 
nothing of modern impostures. 


I say 
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A PRINCE ELEPHANT-CATCHING. 
By A, MERVYN SMITH. 


Ir was decided by the British Government, last 
Fall, that Prince Albert Victor of Wales, the eld- 
est son of the Prince of Wales and heir presum- 


shooting in the tropical forests of the Orient, 
where game of all kinds—the mammoth elephant, 
the huge rhinoceros the fierce lion, the savage 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR OF WALES, SANDERSON, THE FAMOUS ELEPHANT-CATCHER. THE RAJAH OF MYSORE. 


tive of the British Crown, should visit India, the | tiger, leopards, bears, wolves, alligators, boas, 

great dependency of England. It was settled that | deer of all kinds, and game birds innumerable— 

the visit should be an unofficial one, and that the | is found in abundance. The tour was to last five 

prince should be allowed an opportunity of seeing | months (November, 1889, to March, 1890), and 

all parts of India, and do a little hunting and | during that time it was expected that the prince 
Vol. XXIX., No. 5—40. 
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would have traveled over 8,000 miles in India, and 
visited fifty-three of its largest cities. The prince 
landed in Bombay (the largest sea-port in India, 
with a population of three-quarters of a million) 
on the 9th November; he then went on to Poona, 
the capital of the Mahratta country ; from thence 
to the Nizam’s dominions, where he did some 
leopard-hunting—. ¢., hunting deer with the aid 
of trained leopards, which run down the deer as 
stag-hounds do. From the Nizam’s dominions 
he went to Mysore, the country of the ferocious 
Tipu, that Mohammedan King of Mysore who 
gaye the English much trouble toward the end 
of the last century. He was killed in battle with 
the English, and his country made over to a Hin- 
doo prince in alliance with the English. Mysore 
is a native State, having a Prince, or Rajah, of its 
own, but under British control. It has an area 
of 27,000 square miles, and a population of 
5,000,000. Its revenue is $6,000,000, of which 
$1,000,000 is paid to the British Government as 
tribute. Mysore is a table-land of about 3,000 
feet above the sea-level, with here and there 
ranges of hills from 5,000 to 6,000 feet high. 
The hilly tracts are covered with dense forests 
mude up of trees of immense growth, with an 
undergrowth of tall grass and brush-wood. In 
the forest tracts roam herds of elephants feeding 
on the luxuriant grasses and young wood, and oc- 
casionally making inroads into the nearest ham- 
lets and feeding on the growing corn and sugar- 
cane, of which they are particularly fond. Unless 
kept in check, they become more and more dar- 
ing, their ravages extending for many miles round 
their forest homes, and what with the amount 
they eat and the amount trampled under foot, 
husbandry becomes impossible, so that in the 
interests of agriculture the elephants have either 
to be shot or trapped. As when tamed these 
brutes are very valuable as beasts of burden and 
for timber-hauling purpose, trapping is generally 
resorted to; it is only rarely that one is shot, and 
only those that show a disposition to attack man 
are thus disposed of. 

The trapping operation is conducted on a gi- 
gantic scale, and requires months of careful labor 
and the employment of several hundred hands ; 
but a successful capture is very remunerative, as 
from 100 to 200 of the great brutes are secured at 
one time ; and these, when partially tamed, fetch 
from $1,000 to $2,000 each. Sport of this kind 
is not common even in India, the only country 
in the world where it is carried on, so that the 
catching of herds of wild elephants is rarely wit- 
nessed ; and it was rightly deemed a sight worthy 
of the royal visitor. 

The Rajah of Mysore invited Prince Albert 
Victor to visit his territories and witness the 
eatching of several herds of wild elephants. This 
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invitation was accepted, and our first illustration 
shows the three most prominent personages of the 
hunting party at camp in the Mysore forest. The 
prince is attired in a light shooting-suit of tweeds, 
with a pith hat as a protection from the heat of 
the tropical sun. He is over the average height, 
of slender build, with shoulders well set up, large, 
prominent blue eyes and light hair. He speaks 
little, and is of retiring habits. He is particularly 
fond of shooting, preferring the shotgun and 
fowling to big game. He is a keen sportsman, 
and can endure much fatigue in search of game. 
He is fond of smoking, and seldom without cig- 
arette or cigar in hand. 

The Rajah of Mysore is a native sovereign, trib- 
utary to the British. He is a Hindoo of the 
orthodox kind, and has never left India. He has 
been educated by English gentlemen, and a Brit- 
ish officer was his guardian until he ascended the 
throne in 1881. He is about the same age as the 
prince (twenty-six years), of broader build, burt 
not so tall, by several inches. He speaks English 
with a slight stammer, and has the manners of 
an English gentleman. 

Sanderson, the great elephant-catcher and 
hunter, is the son of a Wesleyan missionary for 
many years domiciled in Mysore. Young San- 
derson showed no liking for his father’s profes- 
sion, and so joined the Mysore service as an en- 
gineer in the irrigation department ; so fond was 
he of hunting wild beasts, and so thoroughly did 
he understand the habits of the denizens of the 
forests, that when the Government of Mysore 
decided on inaugurating extensive operations for 
the capture of elephants, which were doing much 
damage to cultivation, Sanderson was appointed 
to superintend the trapping. Before Sanderson's 
time, elephants were caught in Mysore by means 
of pitfalls, in which a single animal was trapped 
at a time; he introduced and improved the ked- 
dah system—to be presently described—by which 
means whole herds were secured at a time. So 
successful did he prove, and so remunerative was 
the trapping, that the Government of India ap- 
plied for his services at Dacca, near Calcutta, 
where elephants were numerous. On a certain 
occasion at the Garo Iills he secured no less than 
600 wild elephants at one time—the biggest take 
the world has known. Sanderson is a thin, wiry 
man of the Natty Bumppo style, and like Leath- 
erstocking, he is an unerring shot, and many are 
the raging elephants and ferocious tigers he has 
brought down with a single shot when within a 
yard or two of the muzzle of his rifle. His book, 
‘Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of In- 
dia,” gives a good description of Indian sport. 
Unlike Cooper’s hero, Sanderson cares not for 
deer-collops or tender morsels of bison; he is a 
strict vegetarian and of abstemious habits. In the 
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forests, where the bulk of his life is spent, he may 
be seen, coatless and hatless, giving instructions to 


his numerous attendants—trackers, beaters, ma-~ 


houts (elephant-riders), shikarees (native hunt- 
ers), woodmen, etc.—to each in his own language 
or dialect, and with such fluency and intimate ac- 
quaintance with their manners that he wins ‘their 
hearts at once, and can do more with the wild 
races found in the elephant habitat than any 
other man; hence his success as an elephant- 
catcher, the wild men telling him where and when 
they saw herds of elephants and conducting him to 
the feeding-grounds of the great brutes through 
trackless forests. 

The party also included Sir Edward Bradford, 
specially deputed to accompany Prince Albert 
Victor on his Indian tour; Sir Oliver St. John, 
a distinguished British officer of the Royal En- 
gineer Corps; Captain Halford, Tenth Hussars, 
equerry to the prince; Major McIntyre, British 
officer commanding the Rajah’s troops; and Dr. 
Jones, in medical charge of the prince during his 
tour. There were also present at the sport va- 
rious members of the Mysore Government, visitors 
and others. 

The scene of another illustration, showing ele- 
phants in the securing stockade, is near where a 
herd of thirty-seven wild elephants was found feed- 
ing in the dense forests of the Belligherry Run- 
gans, arange of hills 5,000 feet high, and fifty 
miles south-east of Mysore city, the capital of 
the Rajah. The luxuriant undergrowth, the abun- 
dance of water, and its remoteness from the dwell- 
ings of human beings, make this valley a favorite 
feeding-ground of the elephants, which are com- 
pelled to leave the higher valleys of this range, 
on the breaking out of the monsoon or periodical 
rains. With the first showers in May, innumer- 
able leeches spring into life, in the upper valleys, 
and no animal, not even the pachydermatous ele- 
phant, can withstand these blood-suckers—the 
pest of Indian hill ranges. he rains last till the 
end of November, when the dry season begins. 
With the rains, the leeches also disappear, and at 
the same time the hot sun dries up the fodder-in 
the low valleys, and green food on which the 
elephant lives can only be had in the upper val- 
leys, to which these animals betake themselves. It 
is well known that in Mysore elephant herds are 
found in the low-lying forests from May to No- 
vember, and in the upper reaches during the 
other five months of the year. 

The keddah, or elephant-catching, operations 
are always conducted from May to November. 
The herd in question numbered two enormous 
females, six tuskers of medium size, seven young 
enlyes, or baby elephants, and twenty-two others, 
male and female, of various sizes. Sholigas (the 
wild aborigines of these hills) are carefully con- 


cealed, watching the herd, and its whereabout is 
communicated from day to day to Mr. Sanderson. 

At about half a mile further up the valley, and 
in the direction in which the elephants are moy- 
ing, is the keddah, or elephant-trap. The steep 
hills on each side here converge to a narrow pass, 
along which the elephants must move to get to 
the neighboring valley. The keddah may be de- 
scribed as three patches of forest inclosed by a 
trench eight feet deep and six wide. Such trench, 
easily crossed by any other animal, is an impassa- 
ble barrier to the mighty monarch of the forest. 
These inclosures adjoin one another, and are con- 
nected by narrow entrances which can be strongly 
secured by a stile-like arrangement of posts, as 
soon as the elephants pass through. In addition 
to the trench, a palisading of poles is run up 
outside the trench, and well screened with bam- 
boo - twigs, behind which the beaters conceal 
themselves till required. The first inclosure, 
known as the keddah, is about 150 acres in ex- 
tent, and is well clothed with forest, the growth 
of underwood being stimulated by an occasional 
plowing, and by planting grasses and cereals that 
elephants are fond of. Opening on to this is tne 
securing stockade, where the elephants are tied 
to great trees after being secured. This inclos- 
ure is one acre in extent, and is bare of under- 
growth, the large trees alone being allowed to 
stand. The impounding stockade is a half-acre 
in extent, and comes next to the securing stock- 
ade; the entrance to it is by a flap-door hinged 
upward, and opened by means of a great hawser 
drawn through a block in the tops of the large 
trees which form the door-posts of this leviathan 
gate. 

Another illustration shows the prince and the 
Rajah within the inclosure among the elephants. 
Of course there was considerable danger in en- 
tering the stockade on foot, for at any time a 
wild brute might have broken through the ring 
of tame elephants and charged the prince, when 
it would be difficult for a man on foot to get out 
of the way ; and once within reach, a single kick 
from the ponderous feet would kill any man, and 
the lifeless body would be kneaded out of all 
recognition under the pillar-like legs of the great 
brute. Beside the prince, near a large tree, a 
circle of tame elephants is hemming in some sev- 
enteen wild ones, turned in from the impounding 
stockade. The great female has overset one of 
the tame elephants, broken through the ring 
and made in the direction of the prince. It is 
a moment of intense excitement. Would she 
charge the prince ? Were we to witness a catas- 
trophe which would outdo in horror the sad end 
of the Prince Imperial of France? The prince 
did not move a muscle; when the brute, in her 
mad career, came within a few yards of where he 
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CAPTURED ELEPHANTS TIED TO TREES IN THE ‘‘ SECURING STOCKADE.’’— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY C. C. BROWN. 


was standing, Sanderson coolly threw up his arms | _‘It was with considerable difficulty that she was 
with a ‘‘ Hush !” and she swerved from her course | secured; her great size made her more than a 
and made off to the left. match for any of the female elephants engaged 
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PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR WITH SANDERSON, ‘‘ THE ELEPHANT KING,” IN A JUNGLE-CART, AT MYSORE, 
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securing the wild ones, so that the great fighting | But let us hasten to the detailed narrative of a 
elephant of the Rajah, called ‘‘ Jung Bahadur,” | characteristic day’s sport at the keddah. 
was brought in to bully her. Wild elephants will We are at Billigherry Rungan Peak, a camp 
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not attack the men on the backs of the tame ele- | specially prepared for the prince and those of his 
phants ; let them once alight, and if seen by a| suite, on a peak within a mile of, and 600 feet 
wild one, it would be death to be caught. | above, the keddahs. We are here said to be above 
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the line of malaria, which makes the deep valleys so 
deadly. It was arranged that the prince should 
have chota hazaree at ‘‘Yelesaraga ” (large camp) 
and we hurried off to the keddahs to witness the 
securing of the wild elephants already driven into 
the stockades. The inclosures, as already de- 
scribed, consist of three pieces of intrenched 
ground. The first, known as the keddah, is 150 
acres in extent, and consists of well-wooded coun- 
try, with plentiful fodder and water. Into this 
inclosure the herd was driven on the 9th of 
November, and secured, awaiting the prince’s 
arrival. Beyond this are the two other inclos- 
ures, one behind the other. The gates between 
the keddah and securing stockade and the latter 
and impounding stockade being open, the drive 
is made of the elephants, who rush into the sec- 
ond inclosure, and then, seeing the apparent 
forest beyond, make for it, and conceal them- 
selves in the tall bamboo. It was here that the 
herd had been previously driven, and _ to-day’s 
work was to drive them into the securing stock- 
ade and tie them individually to the trees. 

In this operation, twelve tame elephants, called 
koomkees, well trained to &iis work, and spe- 
cially selected by Mr. Sanderson, had been pur- 
chased by the Mysore Government. Well-trained 
mahouts and noosers were also brought down from 
Dacca. Each “koomkee§ had a mahout on its 
neck, armed with a long bamboo lance, with 
which to keep off the wild elephants, should they 
charge ; and on two or three of the koomkees 
were placed noosers, whose business it is to hobble 
the hind legs of the wild elephants. , 

Ata little after three, Mr. Sanderson arrived, 
wearing flannel shirt and trousers—no coat, the 
want of coat meaning business. He had a fowl- 
ing-piece in his hand, of which hereafter. <A 
quarter to four, and no prince, and thirty-four 
elephants to secure. The elephants, I said, were 
secured in the impounding stockade. The order 
was now given to lift the gate separating it from 
the tying-up stockade, and for the beaters to place 
themselves on the sides farthest from the gate, 
Mr. Sanderson himself taking up a position on a 
platform next to the gate. As soon as it was 
opened and the beaters began to clap their hands, 
the herd approached the gate; and finding it 
open, the elephants, headed by two small tuskers, 
began filing through. When six had crossed the 
gate, the order to ‘‘let go hawser” was given, 
and down swung the heavy door, right in the face 
of the seventh elephant, Mr. Sanderson at the 
same time firing blank ammunition to frighten 
the herd from the gate. Ican best describe what 
followed by a few pen-and-ink sketches of scenes 
in the securing yard. 

Eleven of the koomkees, or decoy elephants, 
are females in their prime, and these were set to 
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surround the leader of the six elephants now in 
the yard, a young tusker, some twenty years old. 
This was the largest tusker in the herd, with 
fairly long tusks, one of which had met with an 
injury and hung lower than the other. It was 
amusing and instructive to see how the artful fe- 
males decoyed the simple youth to the vicinity of 
a large tree, where they surrounded him and kept 
him quiet with elephantine blandishments, while 
the noosers slipped the hobbles round his hind 
legs, and then made him fast to the tree. Their 
work done, they set off to try their powers on an- 
other subject, and their poor dupe made frantic 
efforts to follow them, but all in vain—the stout 
hawser held. 

The next to be noosed was a well-grown female, 
with a young calf, about a month old, by her side. 
She would have nothing to say to the koomkees, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that she 
was surrounded and noosed, but no amount of 
persuasion could induce her to go near a tree, so 
that a large hawser had to be fastened to the hob- 
bles, and a koomkee, taking the far end of the 
hawser in her mouth, and twisting her trunk 
round the rope, gave it a turn or two about the 
stump of a neighboring tree, while several others 
fairly pushed the hobbled mother toward the 
tree, the little calf roaring most piteously all the 
while. After considerable trouble this female 
was brought: sufficiently near the tree to be firmly 
secured by her hind legs, and as soon as the 
koomkees left her, her struggles to free herself 
were truly marvelous. At one moment she was 
almost perpendicular, standing fairly on her hind 
legs, then down she was on her fore feet, kicking 
up her hind legs to free them from the rope. She 
would lie on the ground and roll from side to 
side, stretch her trunk on the ground, and grasp 
anything near, at the same time pulling with 
tremendous strength on the hawser. If her calf 
left her side for a moment ‘she became furious, 
taking up earth with her trunk and flinging it at 
all around. Her exertions lasted over an hour, 
and it was piteous to see the attempts she made 
to stay the screaming of her calf. Her exertions 
had exhausted her, but nature has, it seems, pro- 
vided the elephant with a means of refreshing 
itself. In the upper part of the stomach of these 
creatures is a cellular cavity, capable of holding 
from three to five gallons of water, and from this 
they can at any time take up a quantity with 
their trunks and blow it over themselves in fine 
spray. This was what the female did when she 
grew too exhausted to continue her efforts to free 
herself. 

The prince arrived at twenty minutes to five, 
and it was arranged to allowa few more elephants 
from the impounding stockade into the securing 
stockade ; for this purpose the beaters were sent 
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to frighten the herd and start it in the direction 
of the gate. But it was found that there were not 
sufficient coolies on the hawser to lift the ponder- 
ous door, so Mr. Sanderson proceeded to impress 
all the British officers present to assist in hauling 
at the rope. It was amusing to see some ten of 
these—colonels, majors, captains—hauling with a 
will among the coolies. The prince turned round, 
with a smile watching the novel way in which 
his personal staff was engaged, but the peremp- 
tory Sanderson would not let them off, but kept 
on exclaiming: ‘ A little more, gentlemen ! the 
door must go up.” ‘* There it goes! Now then, 
a strong pull!” and so on. When the gate was 
up, the elephants rushed in, and the signal to 
drop was given when seventeen had _ passed. 
Again, the blank cartridge was fired to frighten 
off the remainder. 

Accompanied by Mr. Sanderson, the prince 
now ventures to enter the securing yard amongst 
the raging beasts. Many were afraid of an acci- 
dent, but Mr. Sanderson said there was no dan- 
ger. The prince took up a position near a large 
tree, from which the whole scene was visible. 
Again the heaving-in process was tried, but was 
for some time ineffectual, as a gigantic female led 
the wild ones and foiled all attempts to surround 
her. The gate was repeatedly charged by them, 
so that for fear of its being broken a huge koom- 
kee was sent to guard it; but the wild ones 
formed up in line, one behind another, and trum- 
peted defiance. A very young tusker led the line, 
behind him came a larger tusker, then the great 
female, and after her several others. 

When all attention was directed to this forma- 
tion for battle the great female suddenly swung 
round and charged in the direction of the prince, 
as already recounted. 

The big female had given so much trouble, and 
charged so frequently, that it was seen that noth- 
ing could be done until she was first secured, so 
all the female koomkees were directed to surround 
her. These she pushed aside, like so many nine- 
pins, so the great ‘‘ Jung Bahadur,” the Mahara- 
jah’s huge fighting elephant, was sent to tackle 
her. 

She avoided the Jung several times, but at last 
turned on even this undaunted champion, the 
head of the koomkees, and especially purchased 
for his fighting powers. The Jung came at her 
with projecting tusks, and she rushed to the en- 
counter, her trunk getting jammed in between 
his tusks. His immense strength told on her 
wearied form, and she was pushed on_ her 
haunches, and the other koomkees surrounded 
her ; and the famous noosers Gumme and Frag- 
gle, Jemadars, managed to hobble her, after 
much trouble. It took a good hour to capture 
her, and with this the day’s sport ended. 


ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. 


A GEOLOGICAL Paropy. 
Aux the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and beasties merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances. 
And in former ages played they many parts, 
Their acts being seven ages. First Hozoon, 
Lapped in the bosom of primeval seas. 
And then the happy 7’rilodite, with ‘‘ compound eyes,” 
And ‘‘swimming feet,” that crept in mud now turned 
To school-boy’s slate! And then the Fishes, 
‘* Ganoids ”’ with bony scales, and ** placoids ” like to 
sharks, 

In old red sandstone lakes. Then Amphibians, 
Found in the coal and Jersey sandstone rocks. 
Strange fellows they, not bearded like the pard; 
Some thought them like to toads, more like the newts, 


“Seeking the bubble reputation ” 

Of foot-prints on the sand. Then Deinosaurs, 

In fair round belly, with food well lined, 

Their eyes severe, erect on great hind legs, 

The lords of Mesozoic times. 

And so they played their part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the Bird, a diver, six feet high— 

Hesperornis it is called, with teeth in jaws, 

Large skull and reptile-like affinities, 

And yet a Bird! And his big wingless form 

Was known to haunt the shores of all cretaceous seas ; 

Many fishes did he eat! Last scene of all 

That ends this strange, eventful history 

Is Man—his early childhood’s mere oblivion — 

With teeth, with eyes, with taste, with—everything. 
Henry N. Hurcntson. 


BRASS-HAMMERING AND REPOUSSE- 
WORK. 
By J. W. Van Oost, 

OF all the books I have read on repoussé-work, 
I have never found one that is explicit enough 
for the amateur. It seems to me that they are 
written only on theory, or with very little prac- 
tical knowledge, and moreover they never begin 
at the foundation. There is not one amateur in 
a hundred who knows how to hammer up a shape, 
or even how to lay one out. This article is not 
intended to show how work is done on a pine 
board, or flat sheet of lead, which only consists 
of hammering the groundwork of the design and 
raising the figures in formless lumps by expan- 
sion. That is not repoussé-work, for by such a 
method no correct modeling, or beauty of form. 
can be obtained. Those who have adopted it, 1 
would strongly advise to give it up, if they hope 
ever to produce anything artistic. 

Before touching on the designs given herewith, 
the pupil may ask, To what use can this work be 
put ? The following is a list of shapes which will 
be of the most service, and make up into the most 


useful articles of every - day life: Sugar - bowls, 
fruit-bowls, salt-cellars, pin-bowls, candelabras, 
candlesticks, tea- trays, teapot -stands, crumb- 
| trays, ash - trays, menu - holders, finger - plates, 
| handkerchief-boxes, brush-backs, mirror-backs, 
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HAMMER FOR REPOUSSE-WORK. 


fire-screens, box-corners, book- 
mounts, letter-racks, and other 
innumerable articles, which are 
in great demand at fancy fairs 
and bazaars. 

As it is best to go to work in 
the least expensive way, first 
select the necessary tools, and a 
block of wood to be fastened on 
a table, or to stand on the floor 
—which is better—this block 
being 5 or 6 inches across the 
top. Hollow out about half the 
circumference to the depth of an 
inch, leaving no sharp edges; 
make it perfectly smooth. Pro- 
cure a pair of tinsmith’s shears, 
a 6-inch half-round rough file 
and smooth file, and a half-pound 
ball-end hammer. Keep this 
latter tool perfectly clean and 
bright at all times, and when 


BALL-HEAD, OR RAISING-HAMMER,. 


FIG. 3. TRACER, FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS. 


FIG. 


TING-TOOLS, 


FIG. 


4. RAISING-TOOLS. FIG. 5, MAT- 
FIG. 6. CENTRE PUNCH. 
7. HOOK-BURNISHER. 


not in use, grease it with a lit- 
tle oil. 

First, I will explain the ham- 
mering of a bowl, which in var- 
ious sizes can be used for salt- 
cellars, sugar-bowls, or, ona large 
scale and shallow, for fruit-bow!s 
and card-receptacles, instead of 
the flat tray now in use. We will 
now proceed to lay out a small 
bowl-shape, say a salt-cellar. 
Take a piece of 20-gauge sheet- 
brass, or 18-gauge copper, and 
mark acentre. This is done by 
means of a centre punch, a too! 
much like a large French nail. 
and which will answer our pur- 
pose very well. Strike this tool 
with the hammer upon your 
metal to mark the place to put 
your compasses in. Now scribe 
a circle of 14 inches radius, cut 
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BOWL-FORM. 


out with your shears, and file all sharp edges, 
which are otherwise liable to cut into the fingers. 

Now to form the bowl. Take the round disk of 
copper or brass, and hold it, between the thumb 
and two first fingers of the left hand, on the angle 
of the hollow of the block, and strike deliberately 
with the ball-end of the hammer round the out- 
side of the metal, yet not striking the edge. Re- 
peat this several times. Should the metal buckle 
round the edges, hammer them down. Never 
allow the irregularities to stay, as they are some- 
times very hard to remove. Now go in a little 
further and continue the hammering, joining the 
strokes with the last beating, and so on, until 
you get within a half-inch of the centre. Gently 
tap this down. By this time the metal will have 
become very hard, therefore it must be softened. 
This is done by annealing. Place the shape in 
the fire, and let it remain there till it is a cherry- 
red 5 then remove it by means of pliers or tongs, 
and put it aside to cool. When cold, repeat 
the hammering, as before described. Should it 
get too hard before you have formed the shape 
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required, repeat the annealing as many times as 
necessary. Don’t try to make these bowls too 
smooth, as the little rough hammer-marks add to 
their beauty. 

Now, supposing the shape is worked up, we next 
make the foundation for it to stand upon. This 


CANDELABRUM DESIGN, COMPLETE. 


is done by scribing a circle on the inside of the 
bowl, say of an inch radius. Now place the 
bowl on the block, and go round the circle with a 
tracing-tool (this is like an ordinary chisel, but 
without the cutting edges); tap it very gently, 
and go round it two or three times. Now place 
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the bowl upside down on the table or bench, and 
knock the bottom in. Should the sides give way, 
knock the bottom back again, and repeat with 
the tracing-tool; then try again. This being 
done, we will fill the bowl with melted lead or 
pitch. Lead is much the best for small bowls, as 
it is cleaner ; but for large bowls pitch must be 
used, which is a composition of common resin, 
plaster of Paris and oil, lard, or common fat. To 
make the composition, take 7 pounds common 
pitch-resin, 5 quarts dry plaster of Paris, 24 
pounds of grease. Melt the pitch in an iron 
kettle, and add the plaster of Paris, being careful 
that it does not boil over, as it will take fire. 
Watch it all the time, and as soon as it begins to 
rise take it off the fire, add the grease (this 
amount of grease is for cold weather; in warm 
weather it will not require so much—you will, 
therefore, make up the deficiency by adding more 
plaster of Paris), and stir well with a stick or 
ladle. 

Now fill the bowl with the composition, and 
leave to cool. When cold, divide the bowl in 6 
or 7 spaces (Fig. 1), which will form the leaves. 
Do not get the spaces too accurate, as it spoils 
the effect. It is now necessary that you should 
have a leather ring, a wad of straw, or a sand-bag, 
to place the work upon to hammer it. By this 
means you hold the work in position and deaden 
the sound. <A sand-bag is madw about 10 inches 
square, of stout linen or sail-cloth, strongly sewn 
around the edges, leaving an inch at one corner 
‘to put the sand in. A round ring should be sewn 
in the centre of the bag, a little larger than a sil- 
ver dollar, before putting in the sand. When the 
bag or cushion is filled, this ring makes it con- 
cave, so that a bowl, when being hammered, fits 
the hole. Another bag should be made without 
this ring, whic): you will find of great service. 
Now, with the ball-end of the hammer, hammer 
these lines into the composition about 1-16 of an 
inch in depth and } of an inch in width. Do not 
‘strike too hard, but go over it several times. Next 
take the tracing-tool and make a line up the cen- 
tre ; this is the parting of the leaves. Melt out 
the composition, and pour it back into the kettle, 
to be used again. Burn off all that remains, and 
while hot submerge in cold water. Now cut or 
file away a little between the leaves, as shown in 
Fig. 1. A pair of round-nose pliers is a very use- 
ful thing to have, especially at this stage. With 
such a tool you can shape the edges of the leaves, 
which gives the bowl a more distinguished ap- 
pearance. 

We now rub the bowl around the edges and all 
projecting parts with fine emery cloth, which not 
only takes off all roughness, but adds very much 
to the finish. This bowl, from the continued 
firing, has all sorts of colors, but not distinctly 
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developed. To develop these beautiful markings, 
we require some aqua fortis, which can be pro- 
cured of any wholesale druggist for 60 cents per 
quart. In using this chemical be very careful 
not to get it on the clothes or hands. Make a 
weak solution of aqua fortis and water, and keep 
in a wooden bucket with a lid to it. Heat the 
article and submerge it in this solution, which is 
termed ‘‘ pickle.” Take out, wash well with 
clean cold water, and place on the stove to dry ; 
or, better still, dry in fine sawdust (not resinous). 
Ashwood sawdust is generally used. This should 
be kept in a pan beside the stove in order to keep 
it dry. 

The article is all ready now to be lacquered. 
Lacquer is a varnish composed of shellac and 
spirits of wine. ‘The proportions are 2 ounces 
of shellac to 1 quart of spirits of wine. It is 
prepared by simple and repeated agitation. It 
should then be left to clear itself, and separated 
from the thicker portions and all impurities by 
decantation. If this is to be a very light-colored 
lacquer, the light should be excluded, as it dark- 
ens on exposure to light. Likewise the color can 
also be modified by the kind of’ lac emplqyed. 
As you may frequently want differently colored 
lacquer, it is best to put the solution up in sey- 
eral bottles, and a lacquer of any kind can be 
produced at any time by using a pigment to give 
the desired shade. 

To lacquer the article, place it on the stove and 
heat it to about 112° Fahrenheit. Take a wide 
camel’s-hair brush and go over it rapidly, then 
place on the stove again; this gives it a glossy 
appearance not often attained in amateur work. 

Another very pretty and easily constructed or- 
nament on the above-mentioned form is a can- 
delabrum (Fig. 2). The foundation, which takes 
the form of three lily-leaves, is a bowl hammered 
from the flat metal, as before described, the ra- 
dius being 24 inches, which is hammered to the 
depth of 2 inches, and if proper care be taken, 
will not exceed 4 inches across the bottom when 
finished. Mark off this bowl into 3 equal parts 
for the stems of leaves, making it full in the 
centre to receive the two stems, one for the flower 
and the other for the bud. Fill with composi- 
tion, and draw on the leaves (Fig. 3); go over 
these with the tracing -tool, and when finished 
cut away the spare metal with a sharp chisel, 
melt out the pitch and make the hole to receive 
the stems, and finish all but lacquering. The 
candle-head or nozzle, 1} inches radius, is pre- 
cisely the same as the salt-cellar, except that the 
bottom is bumped out, instead of in, by means of 
a 4-inch bumping -tool ; therefore the tracing- 
line will be on the outside, and this is done after 
the required depth is obtained, consequently it 
must again be filled with pitch, after which a hole 
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is made in the centre of this, and the wire, of 
an inch thick, is soldered in. 

Soldering is done by means of a copper bit 
which is thoroughly heated to melt the solder. 
The parts to be soldered are well cleaned, and 
damped with spirits of salts, which should be 
killed before using by adding zine in small quan- 
tities till ebullition ceases. When it has ceased, 
the spirits are termed Ailled. This killing should 
be done in the open air, as the fumes are very 
disagreeable. Zine solder is a composition con- 
sisting of equal parts of tin and lead. It can be 
bought at any tinsmith’s or hardware dealer’s. Sol- 
der the bud on another piece. Twist up the 
spiral stem by means of the round-nose pliers, 
bend the stem with the bud, and solder together, 
Procure a piece of thin #-inch brass tube, and 
saw off $ an inch. File a little chamfer on the 
inside at one end to receive the candle. This 
chamfer is to allow the candle to be slipped in 


easily. Solder to the nozzle. Solder on the 
foundation. Clean off all surplus solder, and lac- 
quer. This can also be made as a candelabrum, 


with three nozzles and two buds, the longest in 
the centre, and the two buds intertwined. For 
this form it is necessary to increase the size of 
the foundation 14 inches to balance the weight. 

Dipping, burnishing, bronzing and lacquering 
are of the greatest importance, as they give the 
finishing touches to the work, and add much to 
its value. 

IT will now explain the art of dipping: Procure 
a stone crock of the size best adapted to your 
work. This is for the aqua fortis, and must have 
a lid to it, as the fumes are very disagreeable. 
Also get two wooden buckets, one for the pickle, 
which you make by continued dipping, the other 
for clean water, which should be often changed. 
Take the article you wish to dip, and secure it by 
a copper wire or a pair of brass tongs, submerge 
in the aqua fortis extract, rapidly wash off in 
bueket number one, rinse in the clean water of 
bucket number two, and then dry in sawdust. 
Should there be any marks or stains, scour with 
fine sand and dip again. It is always best to put 
annealed work in pickle for an hour before dip- 
ping. This merely cleanses it of all dirt. 

Burnishing is done by means of a very bright 
tool, of hardened and tempered steel. There are 
numerous shapes adapted for different kinds of 
work. A hook -burnisher (see tools), is of the 
greatest use, and will cover almost every kind of 
work, such as burnishing the inside of a bowl, 
the bottom, and all little nooks and corners, It 
may be useful to describe how this tool is made. 
Take about 6 inches of 2 of an inch square steel, 
put it in the fire and heat to a red heat (not 
white, or you will burn the steel, and then it is 
of very little use; but should you accidentally do 


so, make that end to go into the handle). Now, 
while this end is red-hot, strike it with a hammer 
upon some hard surface, first on one side, then 
on the other, until you have drawn the end down 
quite thin and square. Repeat the heating often, 
as it is very liable to split when cold.” Drive this 
end in a handle, and repeat the hammering on 
the other end, but make this round. Should you 
not succeed, you can file it so, making it bright 
and smooth, and polishing it well with emery 
cloth. Now place in the fire again, and turn 
about # of an inch to an angle of 45°, by put- 
ting it between a pair of pliers or inavise. Polish 
again, and take out all marks and scratches, as 
these will cut the metal. Place about 2 inches 
of this tool in the fire and heat it as before ; sub- 
merge a little beyond the hook in cold water. 
This is termed hardening. Now watch the pol- 
ished part of the burnisher, and you will see a 
straw-and-blue color rapidly run toward the 
point. As soon as the straw éolor is within a 
quarter of an inch of the end, plunge in the 
water again, and the tool is tempered. Polish 
with fine emery powder on a piece of buff leather, 
and the tool is ready for use. Should the stu- 
dent not care to make his own tools, he can pro- 
cure them at any jeweler’s supply-store. 

We will now burnish the bottom of a bowl. 
Take a basin of cold water, and in this pui a lit- 
tle cream of tartar ; this is to wet your work and 
keep it from tarnishing till you are ready to lac- 
quer. The work must be held fast, or secured in 
some way; most things can be held in the vise, 
but a bowl cannot; the best way is to bore two 
holes in the bench about as far apart as the size 
of the bowl. Through these holes pass a thin 
rope, having it sufficiently long to reach your 
feet ; fix the ends so that they almost reach the 
floor. Pass the loop of the rope over the bowl, 
and hold down with your foot, much in the same 
manner as a shoe-maker holds the last on his 
knees. Now take the burnisher and rub, press- 
ing hard upon the part that is to be burnished 
until you have attained sufficient polish. Then 
remove and place in the water until required for 
lacquering. 

There is some work which looks very hand- 
some dead-dipped and relieved ; that is, dipped 
continually in aqua fortis and washed in the 
pickle, and back again to the aqua fortis, till the 
work has a frosted appearance, which is termed 
dead-dipped. Relieving means burnishing all the 
highest parts, such as the edges of a leaf or flower 
of a design. Another very pretty coloring is a 
red bronze. This is acquired by binding the ar- 
ticle to be bronzed with iron wire, and placing in 
pickle until it is a bright-red color. This can be 
made numerous other colors by heating different 
parts by means of a blowpipe and jet of gas. An 
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DESIGN FOR A PAPER OR LETTER RACK.— FIGS. 1 AND 2, FOUNDATION 


AND LEFT SIDE-PIECE. 


ordinary mouth blowpipc is sufficient for the small 
work, but for large work and brazing purposes 
a hand-blowpipe and foot-bellows must be used. 
Now that the student has had some practice 
with the tools, and understands the nature of the 
metal, and what can be done with a flat piece of 
brass, let us see what repoussé-work really is. 
The simplest literal definition of the work is push- 
ing the metal in on one side and pushing out 
again on the other side—raising in relief—in fact, 
modeling the metal. We give for flat embossing 
a design for a paper-rack, which the pupil will 
understand must be kept quite flat, so it is evi- 
dent the metal must be solidly backed up while 
working by some plastic material which will give 
at just the right spot, and at the same time pos- 
sess a cohesive quality, which will make the 
metal and itself one solid mass. For this pur- 
pose we take the composition of pitch already 


AND REPOUSSE-WORK. 


described, and place some in a 
shallow box, say 2 inches deep, 
and of sufficient size to receive 
the design. The metal must 
now be attached to the cement. 
This is done by warming the 
metal, and likewise the cement, 
and pressing the design upon 
the latter by weight or other- 
wise, until a uniform contact is 
obtained all over the metal. 

The hammer (Fig. 1) should 
be light and steel-faced, with a 
slender yet strong handle. The 
tracing-tool (Fig. 3) is held at a 
slight angle, the point leading 
the way in which it is being 
pushed, and should be gently 
and rapidly tapped, as shown in 
Sketch B. Next are the raising- 
tools (Fig. 4). These are used 
after the metal has been turned 
face downward on the cement, 
and are hammered into the back 
of the design to produce on the 
face the modeled forms in re- 
lief. Turn the metal over 
again and correct all irregularities, and mat the 
background in with the matting-tools (Fig. 5), of 
which there are numerous forms in the market. 
The metal used should always be large enough to 
allow of a margin. 

The construction of the paper-rack is as fol- 
lows: Fig. 1 is the foundation size, 8x114 inches. 
Fig. 2 is the left side-piece. The extension strips 
are turned to an angle, one passing round the 
back and the other under the foundation, which 
is soldered to secure it. Figs. 3, 4 and 5 are the 
partitions, which have little extended strips that 
pass through slots in the sides and foundation 
only. Allow a trifle over the thickness of the 
metal for the sides, which are slightly riveted, 
and then tacked with solder. The strips that 
come through the foundation are bent up and 
soldered. The inside edges of the parts of the 
fect are chamfered, the ends turned and soldered 


FIG. 3.— PARTITION, SHOWING EXTENSION STRIPS. 
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FIG. 4.— FRONT, SIDE AND FEET. 


together to the corners of the foundation. Allow 
of an inch more to Fig. 5, and angle it to pass 
under the bottom the same as the sides. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 
By GEorGE C. HuRLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

TuE first place belongs to a woman, the Countess de 
Sediéres, the daughter of the Colombian Consul-general 
in Paris. This lady was one of ten persons who set out 
from Quito, on the 10th December last, to make the ascent 
of Pichincha, the great mountain about eleven miles to 
the W.N. W.of that city. Pichincha is a hundred feet 
higher than Mont Blanc, and though perhaps less difficult 
to climb than the Swiss monarch of mountains, is still 
formidable enough to make demands on both energy and 
courage. The road from Quito led down into the Valley 
of Lluoa, where the night was to be spent; but the mus- 
quitoes were troublesome, and by three o’clock in the 
morning all were awake and ready for the start. At that 
hour the air was fresh and even cold, and the stars glit- 


tered in the heavens. The sunrise came like a flood of 
gold on the peaks, while the mists lay below like silver 
lakes. As the travelers climbed higher the horizon wid- 
ened; they found themselves surrounded, under the pure 
blue sky, by the white masses of the glaciers, of which 
they counted fifteen, and beyond these the great summits 
of Cotopaxi and Antisana and Callambe and Chimborazo, 
looking down on the lesser heights. Before noon they 
reached the edge of the crater, an abyss of 1,500 feet in 
depth, divided by long ridges of rock rising like walls, and 
inclosing here and there plains of crystallized snow. Mme. 
de Séditres is the only woman who has reached the sum- 
mit of Pichincha. 

CononEL Manx 8. Betu, R.E., has just made public the 
record of a remarkable journey, performed by him in 
1887, through the Chinese Empire from Peking to Kash- 
gar. Colonel Bell followed the great Central Asian trade 
route, very rarely traveled by a European, and he dis- 
guised himself in Chinese costume ‘‘to save being mob- 
bed.” The road is rather a beaten track than a highway, 
but could easily be made serviceable for an increased 
trade; and Colonel Bell thinks the Peking Government 
will be forced, by the increasing political difficulties 
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of its relations with Russia, to take any active measures 
for improving its communications with its western prov- 
inces. On sections of the route there was an appearance 
of poverty in the country traversed, but the general im- 
pression is that of a region abounding in resources, and a 
population generally industrious, though badly governed. 
‘The mandarins appeared to be slothful and without sense 
of responsibility. The hold of China on her western 
provinces seems to be feeble, and Colonel Bell considers 
that under present conditions Kashgaria could not be de- 
fended against Russia. It lies beyond the Gobi Desert, 
and the chief points regarding the route connecting it 
with China are these: The great length of this one-cart 
communication—(1) Peking to the Wei Valley, 770 miles ; 
(2) Wei Valley to Hami, 1,322 miles; (3) Hami to Iti, 800 
miles ; (4) Hami to Kashgar, 1,347 miles; ¢.¢., 3,439 miles 
from Peking to Kashgar, and 2,892 miles from Peking to 
Kulja. Mongolia, Colonel Bell thinks, is also at the 
mercy of Russia; but he finds that the Chinese have not 
wholly lost the secret of governing. All the Indians he 
met with in Kashgaria praised the Chinese rule, and had 
settled permanently in the country, preferring it to India. 
Part of Colonel Bell’s journey lay through countries ex- 
plored by Prjevalsky, of whom he speaks generally with 
high appreciation; but he thinks him unjust to the Abbé 
Huc. ‘* Prjevalsky,” he says. ‘‘has too hastily thrown 
discredit on the works of this talented Jesuit, to the per- 
tinency of whose remarks and to the accuracy of whose 
observations, whenever and wherever I have been able to 
tést them, I desire to pay tribute.”’ , 


Tue most striking event in African travel is the crossing 
-of the continent from the western to the eastern coast by 
Captain Trivier, the first Frenchman to accomplish the 
feat. ‘This is the twelfth performance of the kind. Cap- 
tain Trivier’s predecessors having been: Silva Porto 
(Portuguese), Livingstone, Cameron and Stanley (En- 
glishmen —the last having twice made the journey); 
Serpa Pinto (Portuguese), Capello and Ivens (Portu- 
guese), Wissmann (German, twice), Lenz (Austrian), and 
Gleerup (Swede). Captain Trivier’s is the shortest trip 


ever made across Africa, and one of the most modestly | 


equipped. He was accompanied by two Senegalese, left 
the Congo River toward the end of December, 1888, and 


arrived at Quillimane on the 6th of December, 1889, with- | 


out having fired a shot, except at game, or injured a single 
native on the way. He was the guest of Tippoo Tip, who 
treated him with great hospitality, and also of one of 
Tippoo Tip’s sons, who is established at Kasongo. His 
observations will throw light, it is hoped, on the move- 
ments of the Mahdists toward the region of the great 
lakes, since the overthrow and retreat of Emin Pasha. 


THE annexation of the Sultanate of Opia by the Italians 
practically terminates the partition of Eastern Africa 
among the European powers. The region embraced in 
this annexation is situated on the coast, and reaches to the 
south the port of Kismayu, one of those ceded to the English 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar. On the other side of Kismayu 
begins the new German annexation, the extension of the 
Vitu colony. The port on this part of the coast hitherto 
known as Port Durnford has been named Hohenzollern 
Hafen. So far as the occupation of coasts and territories 
is concerned, the work of civilizing the Africans goes on 


with success; but it is to be expected that occasions of | 


conflict, like that which is still unsettled between En- 
gland and Portugal, will arise between the colonizing 
»owers. Notwithstanding the great number of explorers 
uetually engaged in the interior of Africa, it is still ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain certain intelligence of events 
within a comparatively short distance of the sea, or the 


great water-ways of the continent. There is great doubt 
concerning the fate of Dr. Peters. The last report affirms 
that he is alive and well, and pursuing his researches in 
the region of Mount Kenia, which is just under the Equa- 
tor, and on the limit of the territory annexed by Great 
Britain through agreement with Germany two years ago. 
Statistics just published show that the German com- 
merce with Zanzibar for 1888 amounted to 22 per cent. of 
the exports from Zanzibar and 27 per cent. of the im- 
ports. The total commerce of the port amounted to 
27,000,000 marks, of which India had 10,800,000, and En- 
gland 7,300,000. The German products imported are 
cotton goods, arms, cheap glassware and pottery. imita- 
tion pearls, and the like. The most valuable exports are 
ivory and spices. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Tue editor of The Writer, the Boston magazine for 
literary workers, has undertaken to compile a ‘* Directory 
of American Writers, Editors and Publishers,” which will 
be published at the earliest possible day. It has been 
thought best to include in the first edition only the names 
of writers who have had a contribution printed in some 
one of the leading magazines or weekly periodicals during 
the last five years, or who have had a book published 
within the last ten years. Writers who are included in 
either of these classes are requested to send at once to 
the editor of The Writer, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass., 
the following items of information: (1) Name of writer: 
(2) Present residence; (3) Permanent business address ; 
(4) Literary specialty; (5) Titles of principal articles or 
books printed, and dates of publication. The editor of 
the directory requests, in addition, that writers will seni 
on a separate sheet, not for publication in the directory, 
autobiographical particulars, including date of birth, place 
of birth, parents’ names, date of marriage, name of hus- 
band or wife, successive places of residence. title and date 
of first work printed,ist of later works, and other such 
matter as would be suitable for publication in a * Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of American Authors,” now in course 
of preparation. 


Ir is not reassuring to discover, at the outset, that Mr. 
Albert Ross—or possibly his publisher—has named a 


| series of works from his prolific pen ‘*The Aldatrvss 


| crime committed by Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 


| 


| 


Series... Such a pun would go far toward justifying the 
The 
latest *‘ Albatross” novel is entitled ‘* Speaking of Ellen.” 
Ellen is a mill-girl. She rules over thousands of mill- 
hands, with the autocracy of a czar, and addresses her 
friends both in public and in private in high-falutin En- 
glish, which often is bad English and bad grammar, O07 
course, as she leads a socialistic crowd, which, among 
other things, despises rank as well as riches, her socialistic 
serfs combine to call her the *t Marchioness of Riverfall.” 
She is not in the least like Dick Swiveller’s marchioness, 
or like any other that we have lLeard of. She says, grandly, 
‘*T must prepare a manifesto,” and ‘* There is no person 
in Riverfall who would dare to question either my acts or 
my purposes.” She speaks ‘ with a set gaze like a seer- 
ess,”? and kisses her lover, one of the bloated capitalists, 
‘Sin the most unrestrained manner.” The Manchester 
(England) mill-hand says to Ellen, ‘t In ’93 you would 
have held up your hands in horror at the sweetest sight of 
all ages, the stream of aristocratic blood that flowed in the 
Place Louis Quinze,” and much more in the same style. 
By a liberal use of dynamite, by shooting one heroine, 
driving another mad, and restoring a third to sight, the 
author beeps the reader’s interest alive until the Jinés. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue first anniversary of the Johnstown flood of May 
Sist, 1889, is at hand. So unprecedented and appalling a 
catastrophe naturally brought down a secondary deluge of 
newspaper and other literature, giving necessarily hur- 
ried, irresponsible, distorted and incomplete accounts of 
what had taken place, how it was supposed to have oc- 
curred, and what destruction it wrought. From this mass 
of sensational writing, it was the imperative task of the 
sober historian to extract the materials for a logical, con- 
nected and symmetrical narrative of the great flood, vivi- 


tied by personal research on its scene, and by stories from | 


the survivors’ own lips. This task has been undertaken 
and performed by Editor J. J. McLaurin, of the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Telegram. The result is ‘‘ The Story of Johns- 
town,’ a handsome book of nearly four hundred quarto 
pages. with a hundred or more illustrations, which is of 
thrilling present interest, and must be of inestimable 
value to the future student and historian. A prefatory 
note from the Rey. Dr. Paxton, of New York, appears 
among the documents given, together with letters of in- 
dorsement and approval from Governor Beaver, General 
Hastings, and Members of the Relief Committee. 
McLaurin introduces his story of the flood with a chap- 
ter or two on the early settlement of Cambria County, the 
career of Father Gallitzin, the foundation of Johnstown, 
and its prosperous growth, the Cambria Iron Works, etc. 
The building of the South Fork Dam, the origin of the 
calamity of last year, is described in detail; then comes 
“The March of the Destroyer ”— the mighty flood. Chap- 
ters like that on ‘‘ The Wreck of the Day Express” are 
more thrilling than Jules Verne’s fiction. ‘* Hurricane, ava- 
lanche and deluge seemed to have concentrated their malig- 
nant energies for the utter extinction of Johnstown, which 
the waters reached at 4:07. An hour had been spent trav- 
srsing the fourteen miles of contracted valley from the 
jam to the spot where the greatest ill was to be wrought. 
The velocity varied. Less rapid at first, its pace was 
tremendous at East Conemaugh and Woodvale. Thence 
the torrent had a straight course and traveled with in- 
creased speed. Whistles shrieked a brief intimation that 
something was wrong. People looked up the valley, saw 


a black mass rushing toward them and tried to run up- | 


stairs. The water entered the houses and mounted the 
stairs almost as fast as the inmates did. Railroad-men, 
who saw the wave from the tops of the cars and from the 
hills, say that the vast cargo of trees, houses, earth and 
wreckage carried with it caused a short halt several times 
on the way from South Fork. Coming to a place where 
the channel narrowed suddenly, the mass of timbers and 
trees would crowd and jam and slacken up. Behind, the 
waters would back until the pressure forced out the 
mountainous blockade with an invincible push. Foreman 
Kelly, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, reported one of 
these stoppages above Conemaugh. The water was driven 
back and the spray rose fifty feet. The surface of the 
moving dam surged and boiled for a moment. Then the 
mass let go and tore down the valley, ravaging East Cone- 
maugh and Franklin and exterminating Woodvale. It 
struck Johnstown squarely in the centre, crossed the 
heart of the town, plunged over Stony Creek, and ran- 
3acked the South Side before its impetus was again checked. 
Spectators on Prospect Hill fancied the middle of the 
stupendous wave was ten or fifteen feet higher than the 
outer edges. This series of checks is the only explanation 
that accounts for the time occupied in the passage from the 
dam. The speed greatly exceeded fourteen miles an hour 
when the wave was not impeded by unusual obstructions. 
Had there been no holding up, the distance would have 
been covered in thirty minutes, although the force could 
have been hardly more destructive. The rolling, grind- 
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ing movement hurled logs and other objects far above the 
average elevation of the surface, as if the wave were en- 
dowed with life. Ahead of it a phenomenal wind was 
noticed, which actually shoved houses from their founda- 
tions before the water touched them. In some degree at 
least this clears up what puzzled some of the eye-wit- 
nesses. They could not understand why no water ap- 
peared in front of the moving mass. The front was a 


| squirming aggregation of trees, rocks, buildings, timbers, 


cars, earth, grass and everything picked up on the route, 
with a lake pushing behind it until the valley widened at 
Woodvale. There the water blended with the load it had 
collected, and the whole mass, without regard to the ordi- 
nary channel of the river, poured down upon the unsus- 
pecting inhabitants of a half-dozen populous towns.” 
Miraculous individual adventures and escapes are related 
by the dozen, in most cases in the survivors’ own language, 
The descriptions of the scenes in and about the desolated 
city after the waters had subsided, the organization of 
relief for the homeless thousands, the identification and 
burial of the dead, the golden stream of charity that 
poured in upon the stricken community, the contrasted 
pathos and humor of the incidents attendant upon Johns- 
town’s rise from the ruins—all these are graphic and full. 
A complete list of the identified victims is appended to 
the book. The illustrations are mostly process reproduc- 
tions of photographs, including many portraits, and strik- 
ing views of the wreckage taken immediately after the 
subsidence of the flood. There are also sketches and pen- 
drawings by some of our best illustrators, such as De 
Grimm, Coultaus, Hencke, Burr and others. ‘ The Story 
of Johnstown” will be a successful book on its merits: 
but the philanthropical sentiment of many readers will 
probably be flattered by the publisher’s announcement 
that it is ‘sold under the auspices of the Harrisburg 
Telegram for the benefit of printers, orphan children and 
aged people who suffered by the flood.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
2 FICTION, 

UnsatisFiep. ‘‘ Minerva Series,” No, 23. 222 pp. Paper, 
50c. Minerva Publishing Co., New York. 

Speakine or Exuen. By Albert Ross. ‘‘'The Albatross 
Novels.” 345 pp. Paper, 50c. G. W. Dillingham, 
New York. 

Roanoke or Roanoke Hatt. By Malcolm Bell. 232 pp. 
Tluminated paper, 50c. Belford Co., New York. 

A Lirrtx Ranpicau. By Jeannette H. Walworth. ** Bel- 
ford American Novel Series,” No. 9. 235 pp. Paper, 
50c. Belford Co., New York. 


POETRY. 


Porms. By Edward Octavus Flagg, D.D. 161 pp. Cloth. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York. 


Fancres. By Ardennes Jones-Foster. Charles T. Dil- 
lingham, New York. 
Hisrory. 
Tue Story or Jounstown. By J.J. McLaurin. 400 pp. 


Illustrated. Morocco, $3.75; cloth, $2.25. 
M. Place, Harrisburg, Pa 
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BIOGRAPHY AND RELIGION, 


Famous Women or THE New TESTAMENT. 
Bryan Wharton, D.D. 340 pp. 
$1.50. E. B. Treat, New York. 

Tuss WirH Borroms aNp Tuss Witnout. Being a Ram- 
bling Letter from a Cooper's Apprentice to a Sweden- 
borgian Clergyman. 345 pp. Cloth $1.00. Printed 
for the Author. For sale at 20 Cooper Union, New 
York. 
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YOLKERA NICOLAI KNOBERT.— ENGRAVED BY BAUDE FROM REMBRANDT’S PAINTING, NOW IN 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. 
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By Mrs, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 
THIRTY years ago there was scarcely an Ameri- | Our art was then to a great degree an isolated—a 


can painter who could be judged without insist- | provincial—development with somewhat arbitrary 
ent emphasis upon the fact of his nationality. | standards of its own. We were proud of our 
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ALMEE (DANCING-GrRL) AND ARNAUTE (ARAB OFFICER) OF CAIRO. 
(Fac-simile of an original pen-and-ink sketch by F. A, Bridgman.) 
Vol. XXIX., No, 6—41. 
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painters, and of what we considered their success, 
especially in landscape work: yet in estimating 
their ability we appealed to little except Ameri- 
cin competition and American approval. But of 
late years our art has fallen into line with that of 
other countries. It is now an integral part of 
the world’s art, and must be judged by the same 
tests that we apply to the products of European 
brushes. Our painters now believe in the neces- 
sity for thorough training, and realize that it 
must, as-yet, be obtained abroad. Mingling as 
students with the cosmopolitan throngs of Pari- 
sian ateliers, they make their maiden appearance 
as artists on the cosmopolitan walls of the Salon 
and the Royal Academy, and many of them re- 
main permanently in Europe, painting the same 
things and in-the same mood as their native-born 
rivals, and depending for success upon the suf- 
frages of the same public. Even when they re- 
turn to America, even when they become most 
characteristically American in feeling and in 
choice of subject-matter, foreign standards are 
still in their mind, and they would scorn to win 
approval by such tests as satisfied the ambition of 
their predecessors. 

Mr. Bridgman may well stand as typical of this 
newer development of American art. Ie was 
among the first of our painters to study abroad, 
and there is none who now makes his home 
abroad who is more widely known or more thor- 
oughly identified with the artistic life of Paris. 


Moreover, his work shows with exceptional clear- | 
None | 


ness the effect of cosmopolitan influence. 
could be less experimental, less provincial. No 
one could have produced it who was self-taught 
or who lacked a power which comes only through 
wide acquaintance with the work of others—the 
power to judge one’s own gifts correctly.and to 
turn one’s hand to the work which fits it best. 
As an artist he is not very individual in mood or 
in workmanship, but he is extremely well trained, 
well informed, scholarly and accomplished. He 
knows exactly what he wants to do, and he knows 
how to do it. There is none of that * wild West- 
ern flavor” about it which characterized some of 
the tentative art of our past. It shows at a glance 


that it is founded on centuries of tradition, that 


its creator travels in the footsteps of generations 
of trained and competent predecessors. Yet it is 
not a copy of the art of other men. It is simply 
the excellent work of a man who has studied in 
the best modern school, and who paints om such 
lines and with such a manner as might be de- 
veloped by a modern artist in any possible land. 
There is some contemporary American work of 
which this conld not be said. Some of our 
younger painters are distinctively American, al- 
though in a different sense from their forerun- 
ners of thirty years ago. They are American in 
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| is exceptional. 


the themes they paint and in the mood in which 
they paint them. But in so far as this is true 
they may be said to typify the future rather than 
the present. Some day, when our artists can be 
trained at home, and when our public is so well 
educated that it will fully appreciate native prod- 
ucts without waiting for foreign indorsement, 
all our art may be thus distinctively American, 
and a cosmopolite like Mr. Bridgman may seem 
an exception. But just now it is the cosmopolite 
who is typical, the thorough-paced American whe 
And no one, I repeat, is more 
typical than Mr. Bridgman, alike in the way he 
has trained his powers and in the way he exer- 
cises them. Of course, we long for the time I 
have predicted. Of course, our art will never 
completely deserve the name until it is national 
as well as accomplished ; until, while able to com- 
pete in the world’s mart, it will supply an article 
that no foreign competitor can supply. Not 
when Greek artists trod inva semi-Egyptian, semi- 
Asiatic path, not when Italian artists fed upon 
Byzantine precedents, not when Dutch painters 
tried to paint like Italians or when Frenchmen 
painted in a pseudo-classic mood, did the true 
genius of the nation reveal itself, was its trne 
work done, or its true place in the estimation of 
posterity achieved. When the Greek became 
typically Greek and the Italian typically Italian, 
when the Dutchman painted the life of Holland 
from the stand-point of local taste, and when the 
Frenchman discovered how to paint his own land- 
scapes in his own way, then the art of the nation 
was born and its true powers unfolded. But, in 
the interim, those years of study which bore fruit 
in imitative effort were not wasted. No art has 
ever developed in isolation. Each artistic era has 
stood upon a former one, and been nourished by 
soil which other nations had prepared. So it 
must be with us. Therefore we may rejoice in 
our abandonment of provincial standards and in- 
dependent efforts, in our new impulse to study 
where the best teaching can be had and to paint 
as the best living painters do; and while waiting 
for a generation which shall be thoroughly ac- 
complished and at the same time thoroughly na- 
tional, we should be glad of one which is so 
largely cosmopolitan. It is a happy thing—a 
proof of progress and a prophecy of still greater 
progress — that it now seems natural that an 
American should puint so well us Mr. Bridgman. 
Thirty years ago he would have been a striking 
exception ; to-day he is merely a conspicuous 
type.. 

Frederic Arthur Bridgman was born of New 
England parents, at Tuskegee, Ala., on the 10th 
of November, 1847. His father, a physician, died 
when the boy was only three years old. He says 
himself that at five he resolved to become an art- 
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ist, and on such testimony one is more than will- 
ing to accept so interesting a fact. If I remem- 
ber rightly, it was he who told me that when, as a 
child, he could not get paper and colors, he would 
compose little actual landscapes on the ground 
with pebbles for rocks and twigs for trees. To 
our ears this sounds like a very infantile attempt 
at art; but the Japanese, using little living 
plants instead of twigs, thus produce tiny land- 
scapes, representative of large ones, in a most 
interesting and truly artistic fashion. 

At sixteen, young Bridgman entered the em- 
ploy of the American Bank-note Company, in 
New York, and learned to engrave on steel, 
chiefly heads and vignettes. At this labor—which 
doubtless had good effect in training eye and 
hand—he continued two years, going in 1866 to 
study in Paris. Between this date and 1871 he 
spent much time under Géréme at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and still more time in Brittany with 
Robert Wylie, a 
died young, and one of whose pictures may be 
seen at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. During 
the Franco-Prussian War and the Commune, Mr. 
Bridgman remained in Brittany. These were the 
years of hard work that perfected the accom- 
plished instrument he now possesses. If there 
were space in such a notice as this, I might quote, 
on the authority of his fellow-students, many an- 
ecdotes of his extraordinary perseverance, his un- 
wearied application—of the indomitable resolve 
to paint, and to do nothing but paint, which won 
the especial notice of his teachers and the half- 
resentful envy of less phenomenal companions. 
If his work now looks as though it had been 
‘* easily done,” it is simply because he took a long 
time and infinite pains to learn how to do it. 

The Summer of 1872 Mr. Bridgman spent in 
the Pyrenees, and the sueceeding Winter in Al- 
giers. The next Summer saw the Pyrenees again, 
with a subsequent migration to Cairo, and a Win- 
ter on the Nile, more than three months being 
spent on a dahabeah, which carried the artist as 
far south as the second cataract. 
diligence of his student years, one might well 
believe, even if there were not a multitude of 
clever studies to prove it, that traveling did not 
mean idleness to Mr. Bridgman, and did not 
mean the mere imbibing of new ideas of form 
and color. 
Beaux Arts, or with the student colony in Brit- 
tany, these years of wandering meant steady work 
and progress. Mr, Bridgman has of late passed 
most of his time in Paris, which he has adopted 
as his permanent home; but Summers have been 
spent in the north of France; and Winters in 
Algiers, and short flights to other countries are 
indicated by a number of his minor studies. 
has been a steady contributor to the Paris Salon 
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from as early a time as 1868. His first decided 
success was won, in 1870, by the ‘‘ Circus in the 
Provinces.” In 1877 he obtained a medal. The 
Universal Exhibition of 1878 brought him a gold 
medal and the ribbon of the Legion of Honor, 
while at the one which was held last Summer he 
received another medal. 

Nine years ago the New York public was ena- 
bled to make a very thorough study of Mr. Bridg- 
man’s work, and to understand the grounds upon 
which his Parisian reputation rested. After send- 
ing home occasional pictures from year to year, 
since the clever though immature “ Cireus” first 
spoke his name, Mr. Bridgman opened, in the 
month of February, 1881, at an art-gallery on 
Twenty-third Street, a special exhibition which 
was the most noteworthy that had yet been held 
by a young American artist for the display of his 
own creations. Enough important pictures had 
been gathered, largely through the kind co-opera- 
tion of New York owners, to seem fairly repre- 
sentative even in the painter's own eyes, although 
a huge book of photographs bore witness to the 
number and variety of those which he had lef 
across the sea. Moreover, to the delight of all 
who could appreciate “ art in undress ”-- who were 
interested in the processes of painting and in an 
artist’s method of study and way of collecting 
materials — the elaborate canvases were supple- 
mented by about three hundred studies in oil, of 
many kinds and many degrees of completeness. 

In spite of the incontestable excellences of the 
large pictures in this collection, it may be con- 
fessed at the outset that the studies and sketches 
were the most delightful works. They revealed 
an entirely new side of Mr. Bridgman’s talent. 
Even crities who had most carefully studied all 
the pictures he had previously sent us, and who 
felt quite sure that they had thus formed a just 
estimate of his ability, were forced by the first 
glance at the studies to reconsider the whole mat- 
ter and remake their estimate. I shall return to 
them in a moment, speaking first of the most fa- 
mous pictures as those usually esteemed the most 


Among these were a number that are probably 
familiar to my readers, like the early ‘‘ Circus,” 
the ** Funeral of a Mummy,” the ‘‘ Pastime of 
an Assyrian King,” the “Allah, Achbar!’ the 
**Arab Women Weaving,” the ‘* Tents of the No- 
mads, Biskra,” and the ‘* Women Drawing Water 
from the Nile.” * A wood-cut of the ** Women 
Drawing Water” is among our present illustra- 
tions. 

All of these, I need hardly say, were excellent 


* Another picture of this class is the ‘‘ Procession of the 
Bull Apis,” now owned by the Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
ington, which was once exhibited in New York, though 
not with the collection of 1881. 
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WAITING FOR THE CAiD. 


pictures in their way. But it was, I think, a way 
that did not excite enthusiasm in the observer, 
or reveal any strong individuality on the part of 
the painter. Well conceived, well arranged, beau- 
tifully drawn, agreeably colored and interesting 
in their subjects, we were inclined to quarrel with 
ourselves that we were not more vividly impressed 
by them—that, in spite of all admiration for the 
artist’s learning and skill, we felt him a little too 
deliberate, too cool and careful and self-contained. 
There were no definite faults of commission, but 
faults of omission made themselves felt. We 


longed for a little 


PPRTTAN morc freedom, vigor, 


breadth, spontaneity 
and _ personality—a 
little more of the 
painter, specifically 
so-called, to leaven 
the calm accomplish- 
ment of the skilled 
craftsman and the 
learned antiquary. 
These canvases, nat- 
urally, were not all 
on a level in all 
points. In composi- 
tion as in color, I 
think the “ Assyrian 
King’? and the 
*“Women Weaving” 
were the weakest, 
although the woman 
and child to the left 
of the latter picture were beautifully rendered. 
The “Funeral” was admirably composed, and 
no less delightful for its quiet color. The large 
figure called ‘‘ Allah, Achbar !”— a Mohammedan 
at prayer—was a remarkable piece of painting, 
the lighting being as well managed as the render- 
ing of textures. No large work of Mr. Bridg- 
man’s that I since haye seen—certainly no intc- 
rior—is better than this. Yet, the “Tents at 
Biskra”’ was perhaps more charming, surpassing 
all the others in atmospheric truth and beauty. 

Looking away from these large Salon pictures, 


TRACKING ON THE NILE. 
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one saw certain smaller works of a wholly differ- 
ent kind and quality. Prominent among them 
were some genre pictures of Oriental subjects, 
which I may characterize most distinctly, per- 
haps, by saying that they suggested comparisons 
with Mr. Bridgman’s master, Géréme—compari- 
sons that were by no means always to the Amer- 
ican’s disadvantage. The admirable drawing, the 
clever render- 
ing of certain 
textures, the 
bits of bril- 
liant color, 
fine in them- 
selves, but not 
harmonized 
with the hand 
of a master- 
colorist, the 
delicate but 
hard _ elabora- 
tion of the 
touch, the 
ivory-like 
look of the 
flesh—all 
these elements 
of Géréme’s 
art were very 
often present. 
But in other 
examples the 
color was 
finer than Gé- 
rome’s is apt 
to be, the han- 
dling broader, 
the technical 
sentiment, if 
I may use the 
phrase, more 
painter - like. 
And when Mr. 
Bridgman 
had gone out- 
of-doors he 
had _ usually 
done better 
still, A con- 
spicuous proof of this appeared in some of the 
gay court-yard scenes with white walls and mass- 
ive doors, splendid horses and brilliant retainers. 
Here the light and freshness and color were some- 
times quite delightful. 

Where Mr. Bridgman seemed weaker than 
Géréme was upon the side of dramatic expressive- 
ness and force. Gérdme is always dramatic, 
though sometimes a bit theatrical therewith. He 
is a master of facial expression, and his figures 
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are almost always animated by palpable inten- 
tions and distinct emotions. Mr. Bridgman’s fig- 
ures were life-like and natural, but not always 
living and individual. For example, he did not 
eatch the vivid, half-fascinating, half-repulsive 
physiognomy of the East as it has been caught by 
his master, and by Fortuny and Fromentin—to 
mention only the most familiar names. His 
dainty Ori- 
ental beauties, 
especially, 
struck one 
rather as 
clever imita- 
tions of the 
real thing 
than as tran- 
scripts from 
reality. Now, 
I am well 
aware that a 
picture need 
by no means 
be an actual 
record of 
things actu- 
ally seen and 
studied, and 
then and there 
recorded ; but 
it should in- 
stantly im- 
press us as 
though it had 
been. Many 
of the most 
perfect land- 
scapes in the 
world have 
been painted 
in the studio 
—doubtless 
by far the 
greatest num- 
ber of them. 
But they do 
not look as 
though they 
had been. 
They have no appearance of things planned and 
carefully thought out from various sketches and 
memories. When a picture does look thus it 
leaves us cold—and such, I think, was the case 
with some of Mr. Bridgman’s, in spite of their 
invariable cleverness and their frequent beauty. 

Mr. Bridgman can hardly be called a colorist 
of the highest rank—an artist able to create a 
splendid, personal scheme of color and to use it 
with masterly success. But this exhibition of 
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1881 showed that he had made steady progress | It was very daintily handled, the touches of white 


toward coloristic excellence. In the ‘ Circus ” 
there were very crude passages. “Next in date 
came a number of interiors of rather blackish 
tone. This blackness had entirely disappeared, 
however, from the more recent works, and in 
some of them the color was very charming, while 
in others it was very bold and effective without 
being so truly good. In the quiet, delicate scale 
of the ‘* Funeral” and the ‘ Tents of the No- 
mads ” every one must have taken pleasure. In 
the ‘Waiting for the Caid” (one of the bril- 
liant court - yard scenes), and the ‘* Conversa- 
tion, Cairo Bazaar,” there was more depth and 
brilliancy. But at times Mr. Bridgman had at- 
tempted tasks which might have puzzled For- 
tuny, and had attempted them not as a bold 
tmprovevisatore, but in the most studied and elab- 
orate of ways. Under the brightest light he 
had given the mest intense colors in the greatest 
variety, shunning no difficult juxtapositions, and 
neither lowering nor diluting the tone. Bits of 
such vivid, tile-like coloring Géréme uses on oc- 
easion, and not with the best success; but Mr. 
Bridgman had used them still more ambitiously. 
Pinks and yellows, brightest blues and greens, 
salmon tints and those which are searlet, with a 
hint of yellow, were mingled like mosaics in the 
many small figures and the profuse decorations of 
the harem scenes. Even where the general effect 


was inharmonious, however, some bits of color | 


were often delightful when considered in them- 
selves rather than with reference to their com- 
bined effect. But to say this is not to speak ofa 
master-colorist. 

Yet, here and there on the crowded walls were 
pictures of still other kinds, which showed the 
artist’s talent in a more favorable light. Picking 
them out one by one, there was an ever-fresh sur- 
prise at his breadth of sympathy and wide range 
in expression. 
Sunset, Coast of Normandy,” deep and glowing in 


tone, fine in its simple lines of sea and shore, and , 


admirable in quality. Here was no overstudious 
elaboration, no overplacid self-possession. Very 
charming, too, was a ‘Study Head” with auburn 
hair, and a “* Nude Study,” both here reproduced, 
charming in color and in textures. Again, there 
was a portrait heal of Mr. Bridgman’s little 
daughter which was broadly handled and clever 
in character, though not so rich in color, It was 
directly opposed in treatment to the smooth fin- 
ish of many of the Oriental heads. Then there 
yas a delightful ‘* Barn-yard in Normandy,” sim- 
ple in the extreme except in its wonderfully well- 
met problems of shifting light. A little canyas 
called “* The Mishap,” showing an old-fashioned 
red traveling-coach tipping into a ditch, was done 
in a way that was paralleled in no other canvas. 


First I may name a lovely ‘‘After | 
| huddled 


} 


in the lights giving it somewhat the air of a bit 
of last-century work. Was this from the same 
brush, one could not help exclaiming, which had 
painted the anxiously finished sultanas and danc- 
ing- girls and, again, the deep and palpitating 
** After Sunset” ? It is impossible here even to 
name all the pictures that asked for individual 
notice. I must be content to mention some at- 
tractive sketches for decorative panels (one of 
them is included in these illustrations), and then 
pass to a hasty consideration of the studies which 
filled out the list. 

These, as I have said, were the most delightful 
things of all. Here were in abundance the very 
qualities we had sometimes missed from the pict- 
ures. Here were vivid impressions of actual 
things most vividly recorded. Here was feeling 
for tone, for harmony in color, for contrast of 
light and dark, and for atmospheric facts. Here 
were breadth and rapidity of touch, and strong, 
impressive effects. Here was a frank enthusiasm 
that showed the artist had been ‘taken off his 


feet ” while he painted, and that took us off our 
i , 


feet as we looked. These studies were evidently 
the outcome of artistic sensitiveness and a delight 
in painting for painting’s sake. They had not 
been undertaken with a mere student’s view to 
self-improvement, or a mere scientific desire to 
tabulate facts, or a merely conscientious wish to 
collect material for future use. They had been 
born of a painter's desire to express for his own 
delight the thing he saw—to fix forever the fleet- 
ing aspect that had charmed him. There was 
everything among tliese delightful memoranda— 
landscapes m profusion, both African and Euro- 
pean, architectural motives from many countries, 
and animais of many sorts—lions and camels, goats 
and Kittens and donkeys, and the most enchant- 
ing horses. There were portraits of civilized 
babies with their nurses, and of uncivilized babies 
in forlorn little groups. There were 
study heads in abundance, and, in a word, all 
paintable things, from the records of long-mum- 
mied Egyptian life to a dashing ‘‘ impression- 
istic * sketch of the ‘Gare St. Lazare,” with a 
locomotive wreathed in smoke. Who could say 
in presence of this last that steam and its belong- 
ings are not artistically valuable 2? And who, that 
Mr. Bridgman was a cold or an unspontaneous 
painter ? Nothing could have been fresher and 
franker than many of the Egyptian sketches, as, 
for instance, the one with sailors ‘* tracking” a 
boat, and nothing could have been more sensi- 
tively felt or more briskly rendered than some 
sketchy interiors of Eastern cafés and bazaars. 
Nor would it be easy to say too much for the 
horses which showed so clearly Mr. Bridgman’s 
great skill as a draughtsman. Here at all events 
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he left Fromentin behind. Such real, true and 
individual horses not many men have painted ; 
and they revealed the whole race, from the Rus- 
sian aristocrat with his black and lustrous coat, 
and the Arab thoroughbred quivering with nery- 
ous fire, to the most persecuted, most ragged, sul- 
len, weak or ferocious of their humble brethren 
in Egypt or in Normandy, How long one lin- 
gered in the room where these sketches hung, 
wondering more and more at the raciness, dash, 
freshness and. vigor of the painter whom, a mo- 
ment before, we had called too cold, too cautious 
and—to speak quite plainly—too artificial. 

Why, it was often asked, had not Mr. Bridg- 
man painted his larger pictures more in the man- 
ner of his studies? Why did not they likewise 
show the free and assured touch and the incisive 
effects that are the delight of artists and connois- 
seurs, proying that a man has been born to paint, 
aud not merely learned to produce clever pict- 
ures ? Why had he sacrificed so large a propor- 
tion of the painter-like qualities he evidently pos- 
sessed in the lesser interest of complicated sub- 
ject-matter and ‘‘high finish”? The first and 
most obvious answer to such questions was that 
the public best likes very carefully studied works, 
and, in Mr. Bridgman’s case, had always shown a 
preference for his most showy and elaborate pieces 
of Oriental genre and antiquarian reconstruction. 
But back of this there had been, I am sure, other 
and worthier reasons. If elaboration can be eom- 
bined with breadth and with freshness, if color 
ean be very brilliant and varied, and yet be kept 
harmonious and true, the triumph is greater than 
where the problem has been simpler. It is easi- 
est to achieve success when the color-scale is sub- 
dued, and when details are not much insisted 
upon. Undoubtedly it had been Mr. Bridgman’s 
wish to keep the qualities we admired in his stud- 
ies while adding to them those of scholarly com- 
position and complete detail. If he had not 
achieved his aim—why, how many do in this 
world 2? And there were many signs that year 
by year he was drawing nearer to it. 

During the past nine years many works by Mr. 
Bridgman have been shown by our dealers and at 
our annual exhibitions, They have been chiefly 
genre pictures of Oriental subjects, and, to tell the 
truth, they did not convince us, on the whole, that 
the artist was still progressing in his art. In fact, 
some of them were so “showy” in color and so 
insufficient in the rendering of textures that they 
excited the fear that he was falling into superficial 
ways of feeling and careless modes of execution. 
That overelaboration to which we had once ob- 
jected seemed giving way to a neglect for essen- 
tial facts that was much more regrettable. But 
art, we all know, is a business as well as a pur- 
suit. Seldom is a man so siéuated in the world 


and so strong of will that he can entirely resist 
the perpetual temptation to paint things that are 
good enough to please the public instead of good 
enough to do himself full justice. The showiest 
and shallowest of these pictures were those which 
the public liked best. But we cherished the hope 
that, in addition to them, Mr. Bridgman might 
be doing other things of greater value. 

Now he has come back to us with another gal- 
lery full of pictures and studies. Four hundred 
of his works were exhibited in New York in April, 
and then taken to Chicago. In some ways the 
collection was less interesting than its predecessor. 
It contained none of those large historical subjects 
which, however much the amateur might prefer 
less ambitious examples, were those that had 
made his reputation in Europe and showed his 
most ambitious effort, And, of course, the same 
delighted surprise did not mingle with the admi- 
ration the sketches and studies excited which had 
whetted appreciation when they were first dis- 
played. This is not to say that the collection 
lacked either variety, interest or charm. Like 
the former one, it was a striking revelation of 
industry, versatility and skill; and from a purely 
technical point of view the large pictures were, 
I think, an improvement on the past. Most of 
them were Algerian subjects, but there were pro- 
portionately more outdoor scenes than before, 
and, I may repeat, Mr. Bridgman is apt to do his 
best outdoors. As arule they were more broadly 
handled than in former years, less overladen with 
details, better in tone, more painter-like in eyery 
way. The most interesting, perhaps, were those 
where white in many contrasting tones had formed 
the key-note of the color-scheme, Whites and 
palest tones of color, now in full sunlight, now 
under artificial light, and again in a more sub- 
dued illumination, had evidently attracted this 
artist with peculiar force, as, indeed, they do all 
artists who work in the Orient. Especially not- 
able were a number of cemetery scenes, where 
women in costumes of various whitish tones were 
grouped upon and among the plastered tombs. 

None of these new pictures, however, was more 
important than the ** Negro Féte, Blidah,” which, 
when compared with the small study that had evi- 
dently been painted from life, showed a remarka- 
ble gain in the power to preserve the vigor and 
freshness of a sketch while elaborating it into a 
complete picture. Neither in color, in treatment 
nor in dramatic effect was there any lack of spon- 
taneity in this picture. It showed, moreover, a 
yery distinct improyement in interpreting facial 
expression. Here each head was vividly alive and 
individual, and the peculiar character of negro 
physiognomy had been clearly given. In some 
of the large portrait-like pictures of single 
Oriental figures, however, one found the same 
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academic quality, the same lack of. 


convincing reality, that had been 
charged against certain works in 
the previous exhibition ; yet even 
in this class there were exceptions. 
A greater novelty was a group of 
portraits of Europeans, men and 
women, which were strong and 
clever, though somewhat lacking in 


individuality (as regards the artist . 


himself, not his sitters) and in 
charm. Again, there were delight- 
ful landscapes, chief among them, 
perhaps, being the ‘‘ Arab Women 
Strolling on the Sea-shore,” with 
its luminous sunset sky. And the 
multitudinous studies were as de- 
lightful as they had been nine years 
ago. Some of them were, in fact, 
the very ones that we had then 
seen ; but others were new, and 
their variety was as great as ever. 
Again one felt that the horses were 
the very best things of all, yet here 
and there was something just as 
good of another sort—like a de- 
lightfully colored little picture of 
parrots and a still-life study with 
Venetian glasses. It is impossible, 
of course, here to pick out all the 


good things in so large a collection, or to ex- 
plain in just what consisted the excellence of 
each one that is mentioned. Accurate draw- 
ing—a rarer power than the average observer 
thinks—could always be seen, and very often 
delightful color and a true realization of strong 
outdoor effects of light ; frank and brisk hand- 
ling, too, and, much more often than in days 
gone by, a vivid rendering of character. The 
only trouble was that so many bits of brilliant 
workmanship could not hang together without 
disturbing the eye. Confusion resulted from 
the close contact of things which would have 
looked far better in isolation, and often a 
truly delightful study was overlooked, I fancy, 
through the fact that something bigger and 
louder hung beside it. But this difficulty the 
serious observer could easily overcome. The 
only thing that one really deplored was the 
presence of a large triptych called the ‘* Pirate 
of Love,” which, while undeniably clever, was 
too disagreeable in motive to seem in place 
among pictures which, whether European or 
Oriental in motive, were, with this one excep- 
tion, thoroughly refined in feeling as well as 
clever in execution. ' 

I trust it will not be counted an ungracious 
act if I have carefully noted what seem to me 
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the weaker points in Mr. Bridgman’s work. There 
is a time in an artist’s life when the thing he has 
a right to ask for is encouragement. While he is 
still a struggling learner it is for his best interest, 
and the public’s, too, that his strong qualities 
should be dwelt upon and his deficiencies hope- 
fully overlooked. But when a man has achieved 
his place among painters, and has won honor in 
the great modern centre of art, it is an offense to 
him to test his products by a low standard. In 
the presence of so true a talent as Mr. Bridgman’s 
it would be disrespectful to be afraid of uttering 
what seems to the writer the exact truth. Only 
thus can one show that a real interest has been 
felt in his work, and only thus can one gain the 
right to praise it. It has seemed to me that by 
noting the deficiencies I feel in Mr. Bridgman’s 
pictures I could best prepare the way for saying 
that, in spite of them all, he is a very able, skill- 
ful and earnest painter, always interesting and 
often most delightful. His industry and steady 
endeavor may serve as a model for all young 
Americans, while the well-deserved honors which 


a 


he has won may help to encourage and inspire 
them. : 

There is another word of explanation due. It 
is rarely a good kind of criticism which compares 
one painter with another, and tries to show which 
has done the best, and why. Each painter who 
deserves discussion at all should be analyzed 
on his own merits, By these he must stand or 
fall; and it is usually through laziness only, or 
a misconception of his task, that a critic tries to 
explain them by references to the merits of oth- 
ers, instead of by actual description and analysis. 
But I was tempted to bracket Mr. Bridgman’s 
name with Gérdme’s because Gérdme’s work is 
so exceptionally familiar to American eyes. I 
need hardly say again that it is only in some of 
his very varied efforts that there is any likeness 
between Mr, Bridgman’s work and his master’s, 
and that these are not the ones which show him 
at his best, 


Norg.—It is proper to say that this article is largely 
based on one which I wrote in 1881 for the American 
Art Review, M. G. V. R. 
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OP PATEL 


By J. W. W. 


I kNow that it is a terribly impolite thing to 
ask, or tell, a lady’s age, under any cirecum- 
stances, and I once received a serious lesson from 
an elegant woman, who cut me, as she told a 
friend, because I had known ler too long, and 
knew her real age. To this there seems one res- 


ervation, and that is where a man or woman is | 


prominently before the public: then their age be- 
comes common property, and, if they misrepre- 


sent it, they must expect to find somebody who | 
| promise to be. 


has lived as long as they, and has a memory, 
Somewhere late in the forties I was practic- 

ing my then profession of a draughtsman in 

New York, and became acquainted with Maurice 


Strakosch, who married Adelina Patti’s eldest | 


sister, Amelia, and Maurice was a frequent visitor 
at my office, or studio, on the corner of Ann and 
Nassau Streets. One day he came in, leading 
by the hand a girl of twelve, as represented by 
him, whom he introduced as his sister-in-law, 


' 
1 
| 


Adelina, and whose portrait, which she had never 
before had taken, he now wanted engraved for 
advertising purposes, as he was about to bring 
her before the public for the first time, and was 
especially desirous that the counterfeit present- 
ment, while keeping the resemblance, should im- 
prove on the original as much as_ possible. 
Whether the same rule has been carried out in all 
cases with the lady since, I cannot say, but I do 
know that she was not a beauty then, and did not 
She was tall of her age, perhaps 
as tall as she is now, and ungainly. Ler face was 
long and sallow, and with no feature about it 
but a pair of fine eyes; yet there was still some- 
thing attractive about the girl, and her manner 
was pleasant. She seemed entirely subservient to 
Strakosch, and he spoke very freely of her and 
before her, saying that he intended to make her 
the greatest prima donna that the world had ever 
seen; that he knew she was not handsome, but 
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time would correct that; and cited the case of 
Persiana, who was once, they said, the greatest 
singer and the ugliest woman in Europe. 

The portrait was finished satisfactorily, and a 
few weeks after I saw Adelina make her début at 
Tripler Hall, afterward burned, and replaced with 
the Winter Garden Theatre, where she accom- 
panied herself on the piano, and made a success 
enough for a recall, and then brought the house 
in a hearty laugh by getting up from the piano 
and clapping her hands as heartily as any of her 
audience. 


“THEREBY HANGS 
By 
Amon@ the questions which modern science 
appears to be busily engaged in asking its vota- 
ries to answer at the present time is one of sin- 
gularly interesting nature concerned with the in- 
heritance of artificially produced conditions and 
mutilations. Dr. Weismann has raised a whole 
storm of criticism and comment on account of 
his bold statement that such injuries are never, 
by any chance, transmitted from parent to off- 
spring, either in man or in lower animals. So 
emphatic is he on this point that he will not hear 
of any one suggesting even the possibility of such 
an occurrence, There has long been a popular 
belief, of course, that the injuries or accidents of 
a parent (and especially of a mother) are liable to 
be reproduced in the children, and many marvel- 
ous stories are to be met with in support of this 
view in the folk-lore and records of every coun- 
try. But stories related by the people are one 
thing, while exact verified scientific recitals be- 
long to quite another category. What satisfies 
the popular 11ind—incompetent to judge of the 
relative merits of testimony—and what alone, on 
the other hanJ, can impress the scientist as wor- 
thy to be ranked and regarded as a fact, are two 
different matters. Hence, because some condi- 
tion or appearance is seen in an animal, strongly 
suggesting the handing down from its parents of 
some acquired injury or defect, the popular un- 
derstanding is given to accept the explanation of 
inheritance as the only and correct road out of 
the difficulty. Not an old woman in any part of 
the country exists who cannot tell one of many 
eases (both in human and in animal experience) 
in which an accident to the parent has been fol- 
lowed by the reproduction of the injury in the 
offspring. Indeed, the explanation is so terribly 
simple, that the very ease with which it is made 
and offered suggests a close examination of the 
so-called proofs. 
Against the theory of the people. if we may so 
term it, that the injuries of the parent may be, 
and often are, transmitted to the progeny, a vast 
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body of facts may be offered by way of contrary 
argument. Thus Professor Weismann has experi- 
mental evidence to produce in the first instance ; 
and although we must, like Oliver Twist, “ask 
for more,” before the question can be regarded as 
having been decided on this point alone, yet the 
experience in question is instructive enough in its 
way. Dr. Weismann, wishing to test the theory 
he has been criticising, imitated in practice the 
well-known nursery rhyme, and snipped off the 
tails from a number of white mice. These creat- 
ures, as every one knows, are singularly prolific, 
and, as they breed rapidly, they presented favor- 
able subjects for testing the reliability of the idea 
that the parental mutilation would be transmitted 
to the progeny. Family after family of mice was 
produced, and as regularly were the members 
“docked” in the matter of their tails. If the 
popular notion was to be regarded as correct, a 
race of tailless white mice should haye been pro- 
duced ; for Dr. Weismann’s labors extended over 
fifteen months, in the course of which five gen- 
erations of mice had been born, including no less 
than 901 young. Now, all the mice continued to 
be born, in the most aggravating manner, with 
the long tails proper to the race. Not a tail was 
absent, and certainly not a tail was seen to be 
even shortened. It might, however, be some- 
what rash, I admit, to conelude from the above 
experiment that it is absolutely impossible to pro- 
duce in the young animal the malformations of 
the parent. We must bear in mind that Nature 
presents to us a very complex series of conditions 
in the way of life and its laws; and it may well 
be that in our experiments we are not always able 
to imitate perfectly and exactly the conditions 
under which the handing down of parental in- 
juries may alone be possible. I do not for a mo- 
ment question Dr. Weismann’s success with the 
white mice and their tails: I only suggest that it 
is possible we do not know as yet the precise con- 
ditions under which injuries and mutilations can 
be transmitted—if they can be made to appear in 
the offspring at all. It may be that the experi- 
ment has not been long enough conducted, or 
that the period of « docking ” the tails was not 
that which favored the transmission of the muti- 
lation; or it may be that in one race of animals 
it is difficult or impossible to effect an experiment 
such as in another species can be more or less 
readily brought about. These are all mere sug- 
gestions only ; but they will certainly occur to 
the mind of the impartial observer, and are 
summed up in the inquiry, whether in our ex- 
periments we have hitherto hit upon the precise 
conditions under which injuries and mutilations 
can easily, or indeed alone, be handed on. 

Dr. Weismann tells us another very interesting 
story of the history of a Manx, or tailless, cat. 
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the Manx ancestry 
was liable to appear. 
This, however, is an 
illustration of a nat- 
ural law of inherit- 
ance, and not one 
of transmission of 
an artificially pro- 
duced docking of 
the tail. Now, to 
Dr. Weismann was 
sent a kitten with a 
shortened _ tail, 
which had formed 
one of a naturaily 
tailed iamily born 
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Once upon a time I possessed a very fine speci- 
men of a Manx cat, which rejoiced in the name 
of ‘‘Tailly.” He was born when I was a very 
small boy, and died at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen years. His mother was an old favorite of 
ours, which had been procured as a kitten from a 
traveling showman. As the showman was French, 
he dubbed the kitten ‘‘ Ecossais” (on account of 
his sojourn in Scotland, I presume); and as 
“<’Cossy ” the mother-cat was accordingly known. 
?Cossy possessed a remarkably long tail, and there 
were certainly no Manx cats whatever in our 
neighborhood ; yet there appeared in a litter of 
*Cossy’s kittens (on one occasion only) a tailless 
cat, which was saved from a watery grave by the 
want of a caudal appendage (upon slight things 
our fate may hang), and which grew up into my 
feline friend Tailly. All the Manx characters 
were faithfully reproduced in this cat. He had 
the relatively longer hind legs of the true breed, 
and so marked was this pecu- 
liarity that persons on seeing 
Tailly run for the first time 
used to remark on the like- 
ness of his gait to that of a 
hare. If any one asks me how 
I account for a Manx cat ap- 
pearing among the progeny 
of my tailed ’Cossy, I should 
be inclined to say that it was 
a case of “‘ reversion,” and was 
due to some old strain of 
Manx blood cropping out in 
the mother or father. Just 
as the egg of a domesticated 
pigeon will occasionally hatch 
ont into a ‘‘rock,” because 
that wild pigeon was the pro- 
genitor of our bred races, so 
in Tailly’s father or mother 


at Waldkirch. As 
in my cat’s case, the 
father of the family 
could not easily be identified, and the mother, 
like *Cossy, possessed a tail of perfectly normal 
length. Yet, after much research, it was dis- 
covered that a Manx male cat had actually re- 
sided at Waldkirch, and was doubtless the parent 
of tailless kittens which had now and then ap- 
peared in the litters produced at that place. The 
case was not one of inherited mutilation, but of 
direct transmission of natural characters; and 
this, of course, is a widely different thing from 
the supposition that a cat which had lost its tail 
by an accident had handed on its lopped char- 
acter to its descendants. 


WHY BOOKS FAIL. 

THE reason why so many books fail is because 
the people who wrote them have nothing original 
to say, or what they say is said badly. Another 
reason is that few of those who can write know 


STUDY OF HORSE, 


WHY BOOKS FAIL. 


anything. They have no invention. They do 
not see with their own eyes, but with other peo- 
ple’s eyes. They write books about other people’s 
books, and have little of their own to tell us. 


Chamfort gives another idea of authorship: 
«‘ What makes the success of many works is the af- 
finity between the mediocrity of the author’s ideas 
and the mediocrity of the ideas of the public.” 
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When an author has composed a work, he néc- 
essarily takes an interest in it. Every writer of 


books, says Shelley, likes to breech his bantlings. 
He may have spent many years upon it, and prob- 


ably forms an excessive estimate of its value. He 
is under the impression that most readers of books 
will desire to possess it. Lackington, the book- 
seller, tells the story of a gentleman who, not 
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being able to find a purchaser for his manuscript, 
resolved to publish it at his own expense. The 
publisher desired to know how many copies should 
be printed. The gentleman began to compute 
how many families there were in Great Britain, 
and assured the publisher that every family would 
at least purchase one copy. He was of the opin- 
ion that at the lowest 60,000 copies only might 
be printed of the first edition. The publisher 
prevailed upon him, much to his disgust, to print 
only 1,250 instead of 60,000. The result was that 
only 100 copies were sold, not even enough to pay 
for the advertisements, and the author departed 
railing at the stupidity of publisher, book-seller 
and public. 

Book-writing is quite as much a speculation on 
the one hand as book-selling is on the other. 
Only a small number of the books published pay 
their expenses, and very few of them reach a 
second edition. ‘‘ Every year,” says De Quincey, 
‘‘buries its own- literature.” When an author 
writes for money he goes to the publisher and 
endeavors to sell him the manuscript for as much 
as he can get. He may get too little or he may 
get too much. The publisher takes the risk, and 
incurs the expense of printing, binding and ad- 
vertising. If the book sells, and the author 
thinks he has got too little, he proclaims that he 
has been outwitted or defrauded. But if the book 
does not sell, it never enters the author’s head to 
refund the copy-money, or return the amount of 
loss to the publisher. Both have run the risks 
ef the speculation, and both must be content to 
abide the issue. 


A GERMAN dramatic author tells a good story 
of an improvised monologue to which he had to 
listen not long ago, on the occasion of the first 
production of a new comedy. The hero had fin- 
ished a tolerably long piece of solitary declama- 
tion, and at that precise moment a medical man 
ought to have emerged from the wings. But he 
did not emerge. ‘* Ah, here comes the doctor,” 
began the hero afresh, in order to fill up the time, 
and he anxiously stared in the direction of the 
prompt side of the stage; ‘but how slowly he 
walks. One would imagine that there was no 
need for hurry. Now he has positively stopped 
to talk toa lady. What can he have to say to 
her ? At last he is once more on his way. No— 
now he has stopped to talk toa man. Why, the 
doctor knows every one. Ilere he comes again. 
Thank Heaven!” At that moment the doctor 
entered, but from the ‘‘ opposite prompt ” side. 
For an instant the hero was a little taken aback, 
but with admirable coolness he recovered him- 
self, and, greeting his visitor, asked : ‘* How did 
you get round the corner so quickly, doctor 
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BABY’S KISS. 


By THE EARL OF RossLyn. 


Tis bed-time ; say your hymn, and bid ‘‘ Good-night; 
God bless mamma, papa, and dear ones all.” 
Your half-shut eyes beneath your eyelids fall, 
Another minute you will shut them quite. 

Yes, I will carry you, put out the light, 

And tuck you up, although you are so tall! 
What will you give me, sleepy one, and call 

My wages, if I settle you all right ? 

I laid her golden curls upon my atm, 

I drew her little feet within my hand; 

Her rosy palms were joined in trustful bliss, 
Her heart next mine beat gently, soft and warm. 
She nestled to me, and by love’s command 

Paid me my precious wages—‘‘ Baby's Kiss.” 


NEUCHATEL. 


NEUCHATEL possesses neither the magnificent 
quays of Geneva nor the. glorious scenery of 
which Lausanne is justly proud. Its lake is of 
an azure less intense than that of Leman, which, 
moreover, it cannot pretend to equal in the 
picturesque elegance of its banks; neverthe- 
less the more modest attractions of Neuchatel, 
its more extensive, almost unbounded panorama, 
the charms of its situation and the antiquities it 
boasts, have often successfully challenged the ad- 
miration of tourists, who have recorded their im- 
pressions in page after page of glowing descrip- 
tion. 

Many of the edifices adorning the town recall 
the patriotism of its sons ; its colleges, its library, 


| its museums, its benevolent institutions bear loud 


testimony to the intellectual and philanthropical 
activity of its inhabitants. In the environs the 
visitor will find a number of charming walks, 
while the curiosities to be seen here, and the 
many interesting features the town presents, ren- 
der Neuchatel of more importance than might be 
supposed from the number of its inhabitants— 
some sixteen thousand souls. 

Situated at the base of the mountain of Chan- 
mont, one of the loftiest peaks of the Jura range, 
the town extends along the banks of the lake, on 
land reclaimed from the water at a great expense 
of time, trouble and money. 

To the traveler arriving from Lausanne or from 
France through the Val-de-Travers, Neuchatel 
presents a somewhat remarkable appearance. On 
a lofty hill rising above the ancient bed of the 
Seyon stand its feudal castle, its collegiate church, 
its convent and its terraces. At a greater distance 
is a second hill, the Tertre, covered with more 
modern structures. Between these two eminences 
lies the town itself, rising in tiers around their 
base, and extending along the shores of Lake 
Neuchitel. 

Eyery town has its own characteristic tint, de- 
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pending upon the materials used in its construc- 
tion. The neocomian, a kind of sandstone, with 
its bright-yellow hue, has excited the surprise of 
many a tourist. Alexander Dumas the Elder has 
put the matter very concisely by saying that the 
town has ‘‘the appearance of an immense toy 
carved out of butter.” 

The streets, with few exceptions, are spacious 
and well-kept. The Faubourg du Lae and the 
Faubourg de l’Hopital contain a large number 
of elegant and sumptuous mansions, which are 
closed during the Summer in the absence of their 
owners at their country-seats. This explains the 
dullness prevailing in these quarters of the town 
at the time when visitors generally honor it with 
their presence. 

The lake, which washes the lower part of the 
town and reflects the edifices, lends Neuchatel a 
peculiar charm, Unfortunately the rectification 
of the waters of the Jura has considerably dimin- 
ished the importance of its port. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, who had once devoted 
pages of eulogy to the people of Neuchitel, was 
extremely severe against them at a later period. 
We are inclined to believe that neither his com- 
mendations nor his censures should be unresery- 
adly accepted, but that the truth lies somewhere 
between the two. Under a certain coldness of 
demeanor the inhabitants of the town conceal a 
sociability which no one will deny to them, a high 
degree of culture, a fine artistic taste, and pro- 
verbial rectitude. 

Neuchatel has never possessed any special in- 
dustry. Its inhabitants, who as a rule prefer 
quiet and silence to the feverish activity of busi- 
ness and commerce, have never endeavored to es- 
tablish factories of any kind there. It is difficult, 
however, to arrest the course of modern progress ; 
the watch-making industry, descending from the 
heights of the Jura, has introduced a little life 
into certain quarters of the town once considered 
exclusively ‘* aristocratic.”” Other new industries 
are also in a prosperous condition, notably the 
manufacture of telegraphic and electric appara- 
tus, and of straw hats. 

Situated as the town is under the 47th degree 
of latitude, at an elevation of 1,426 feet above the 
level of the sea, the climate is extremely mild. 
The heat of Summer is tempered by the lake and 
by the pine forest of Chaumont. The air of the 
town is pure and salubrious: epidemics are of 
very rare occurrence. The public baths in the 
lake, so useful from a sanitary point of view, are 
much frequented during the Summer months. 
In Winter the water of the lake cools but slowly, 
and it is not frozen over more than about twice 
in a century, This phenomenon last occurred 
during the very severe Winter of 1879-1880. 

After the battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon im- 


posed his alliance and his will upon Prussia, who 
was forced to cede Neuchatel with the duchies of 
Cleves and Berg, receiving Ifanover in compensa- 
tion (February 28th, 1806). The Emperor hay- 
ing occupied the country with a body of 7,000 
men, under the command of General Oudinot, re- 
tained his new principality only long enough to 
establish his rights, which being accomplished, he 
then bestowed it upon Marshal Berthier (March 
30th, 1806). The fortune of war had compelled 
the King of Prussia to cede Neuchatel to Napo- 
leon ; the fortune of war regained him the princi- 
pality. 

On September 12th, 1814, the cantons of Va- 
lais, Neuchitel and Geneva were reunited to 
Switzerland by a decree of the Diet. Neuchiitel 
remained nevertheless under the sovereignty of 
the King of Prussia. This peculiar situation re- 
sulted in an insurrection which broke out in Sep- 
tember, 1831. On March Ist, 1848, the mount- 
aincers occupied the town and castle of Neuchitel, 
and proclaimed the republic. On September 3d, 
1856, an attempt was made to overthrow the re- 
publican government, but this resulting in fail- 
ure, a congress of the powers assembled at Paris, 
and concluded, on May 26th, 1857, a treaty which 
definitely established the situation of Neuchatel 
as a Swiss canton. 

Neuchatel is the birth-place of the Chancellor 
de Montmollin (1628-1703), a statesman and the 
author of ‘* Mémoires”; of Jonas Boyve (1654— 
1739), to whom we owe the *‘ Annales du Comité 
de Neuchatel et de Valangin”: of Jean Jacques 
VAllemand (1650-1753), founder of the Orphan 
Asylum ; of Jean Frédéric Osterwald (1683- 
1747), author of a translation of the Bible; of 
Jean Rodolphe Osterwald (1687-1756), author of 
the “* Nourriture de ame.” We may mention 
furthur David de Purry (1709-1786), a great ben- 
efactor to Neuchatel; Jacques Louis de Pour- 
talés (1722-1814), founder of the hospital which 
bears his name; Jean Elie Bertrand (1737-1779), 
one of the founders of the Typographical Society ; 
General A. C. de Perregaux (1791-1837), and 
Paul Louis Auguste Coulon (1777-1855), who 
founded the Savings Bank and the Society of the 
Natural Sciences of Neuchitel. 

The Place du Marché is open on the lake-side, 
and partly occupied at the opposite end by the 
elegant market -building known as Les Halles, 
with its projecting turret, which gives the place 
quite 2 picturesque aspect. This edifice, erected 
in the year 1570 by Governor Bonstetten, for- 
merly contained on the groand-floor the State 
granaries, and in the first-story the store-house 
of French cloth fabrics. The main gate-way is 
ay arch with archivolt supported in part by the 
impost and against the caryatides, which, oceupy- 
ing brackets on each side, support an entablature 
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. LOVE-HYMN. 


By ORELIA 


SHINE, shine, O sun! your ample urn 
With all its golden beams o’erturn, | 
Till turret-top and tree-top burn 

With amber glory. | 
Sing, sing, O birds! with quavering trill | 
The palpitating ether fill, | 
Till every quivering leaflet thrill 

With my glad story. 
Yes, turn your merriest roundelay, 
For oh! my love will come to-day. 


Blow, blow, ye winds! the tidings swell 
First o’er the sea, then thro’ the dell, 
And sv my happy secret tell 

To shells and flowers. 
Play, play, ye fountains! send on high 
Your diamonds till they dent the sky, 
And then rebound resiliently 

In fragrant showers. 
Yes, dash on high your diamond spray, 
For oh! my love will come to-day. 
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Bloom, bloom, ye flowers! my secret dear 
Kiss from the breezes, then lay bare , 
Your hearts till all the conscious air 

Is softly laden. 
Skip, skip, ye brooklets! skip and dance, 
Over your pebbles glint and glance. 
To see you ne’er again may chance 

So happy a maiden. 
Yes, o'er your pebbles glint and play, 
For oh! my love will come to-day. 


And ye, O Guardian Seraphim, 

Who thro’ the mystic ether swim, 

Rejoice! fur even to the brim ai, 
My cup is full. 

Thro’ heaven's expansive latitude 

Swell anthems of her gratitude 

Who soon will taste beatitude 
Ineffable. 

That saints who pity mortals may 

Smile down when comes my love to-day. 


MARTYR. 


By BRANDT KNox. 


WueN I first, reluctantly, assumed the super- 
intendency of the Sierra Madre Mining Com- 
pany’s mine in North-western Mexico, I felt that 
it would prove a difficult and unpleasant position 
to fill. In this I was by no means disappointed, 
and, Indeed, had not been in control a month 
before learning that in my ignorance I had un- 
derestimated the burdens which confronted me. 


At every step in advance, every advocating of | 


new methods of work, I was opposed by bigotry 
and prejudice ; but the insubordinate character of 


the men under me was the worst feature, and , 
_ Cervez, though I was aware that he had not lefé 


even threatened danger to both life and property. 
We were isolated, 2 community by,ourselves, with 
no legal protection whatever, and fear alone could 
hold in check the brutal impulses of the Mexican 
workmen. Ido not feel that I was unduly harsh 
in my treatment of them—I simply held them 
under discipline with an iron hand; but I was 
soon aware that by a large number, at least, I was 
most cordially hated. My life was threatened, and 
many occasions constantly arose to test my nerve 
to its utmost. The leader among the insubordi- 
nate miners I was not long in picking out—an 
assistant foreman on the night-shift named Raul 
Cervez. I determined to be rid of him at the 
earliest possible moment, but though I watched 
him very closely, it was some time before I had in 
my possession sufficient facts to warrant his dis- 
charge. Things continued to grow worse every 
day, so one morning I called Cervez into my office 
and told him of circumstance after circumstance 
which had come to my knowledge reflecting upon 


him. He met these charges first with earnest 
denial, then in sullen silence, and when dis; 
charged from our service looked at me in such a 
way that my hand fell upon the loaded revolver 
carried in my belt. He may have seen and un- 
derstood the motion, for he simply bent his head, 
murmured, ‘* The sefior will be sorry for this,” 
and left the room as if burning with revenge. 

The threat, if such it was, troubled me bufé 
very little, although I had been repeatedly told 


_of the passionate and revengeful temperament of 


the man. Weeks passed on without my seeing 
the settlement, and in the press of other matters 
I had nearly forgotten him, when my memory was 
awakened by a peculiar happening. 

Late one night, I and our night- foreman—an 
Englishman by the name of Dawes—were com- 
paring plans in the shaft-house. 

It was a very dark and stormy night without, 


) and the wind whistled about the spur of the 


mountain, and made the building we were in rock: 
like a ship at sea. It was the only noise, save 
now and then the heavy puffing of our donkey- 
engine as it drew its load up the shaft. 

“Tf this rain continues till morning,” I .ob- 
served, glancing up from my work as the heavy 
gust dashed water in sheets against the window, 
“it may make trouble below.” 

My companion looked up with a scowl. 

“‘ Lucky them fellers down there don’t kno’ it’s 
stormin’ so—they’ll work easier. I'd rather run 
my risk up here to-night than in the level.” 
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‘“‘Why, Dawes,” I said, in some surprise at his 
tone, ‘‘you were at the dam this morning ; is it 
weakened any ?” 

“Oh, I guess itll hold,” was the rather careless 
answer; “but I think it needs strengthening ; 
one pile is broken, and the dirt is pretty loose at 
the north end.” 

“Why didn’t you make that report before ?” 

‘“‘How did I know ”— sullenly—* that it was 
goin’ to storm like this so early 4 in the season ? 
Hullo ! what’s tnat 7” 

It was a knock at the door, and with the in- 
stinct of caution coming from our surroundings 
our hands dropped upon our weapons. The knock 
was repeated, not loudly, but still audible above 
the storm. 

“Come in!” I exclaimed, wondering who my 
midnight visitor could possibly be. 

The door swung slowly open, letting a great 
black stream of water pour half across the floor. 
The gust of wind nearly extinguished our lamp 
ere it could be hastily closed again. There facing 
us, with wet, dripping, muddy garments, her 
countenance hidden beneath the enveloping folds 
of a coarse shawl, stood a woman. It was as for- 
lorn a figure, expressive of misery and despair, as 
IT ever looked upon. I knew—felt, rather—that 
her eyes were fastened upon me, though I could 
see nothing of her face. I stepped forward. 

“©You are very wet,” I said; “will you not 
come closer to the fire 1 ist 

She made no movement. 

** You are very kind,” she answered, in a rich 
voice, and speaking a very pure English, but with 
a slight Spanish accent; ‘I do not mind the 
rain, Are you Superintendent Foster ?” 

*T am John Foster, superintendent of this 
mine,” I said, wonderingly ; ‘‘ what can I do for 
you, for surely no common errand would bring a 
woman out on such a night as this ?” 

““ No common errand has ; but I must see you 
alone. I wish you would send that man from the 
room.” 

Dawes sprang to his fect with an oath, and 
struck the table heavily. 

“‘T know you now, my lady,” he cried, hotly ; 
‘‘and I understand your game. You'll not get 
rid of me so easily-as that.” 

‘*Then I shall go myself,” was the dignified 
answer. ‘‘I shall certainly never say what I came 
to say, with you to listen to it. You have already 
brought to us enough of misery.” 

I glanced from one to the other—the hard- 
featured, brutal-looking man, his face inflamed 
by excitement, and that miserable, wet figure, 
wrapped in the ragged shawl, yet speaking like a 
queen. My sympathies were aroused, and my 
heart enlisted with the woman. 

““You had better go into the engine-room, 


Dawes,” I said, decidedly, *‘and let me hear her 
story. It’s hardly likely to hurt you, I think.” 

He hesitated, as if almost ready to disobey my. 
command ; then thought better of it, and turned 
slowly away. As he passed me he whispered, 
quickly : 

“She is the worst girl in the settlement, and is 
sure to be here with some lie.” 

Something about the tone in which he spoke 
these words, instead of prejudicing me against 
my mysterious visitor, brought back the old dis- 
trust and dislike which I first felt regarding 
Dawes. As the door closed upon his burly figure, 
I turned eagerly toward the girl. She came for- 
ward now, sank wearily upon a chair, and held 
out her hands to the grateful blaze of my cedar- 
fire. Something about her appearance of suffer- 
ing and misery touched me to the bottom of my 
heart. 

**T hope you will trust me fully,” I said. 
T ask your name ?” 

She dropped the old shawl upon her shoulders, 
and turned toward me a face so fair and young 
that I was startled. It was a pale face, with marks 
of sorrow drawn upon it—a face lit up by won- 
derful black eyes, and shaded by a wealth of dark 
hair; a face that strangely interested me, and 
changed my sympathy in a moment to respect 
and confidence. 

‘Tam Isidora Cervez,” she said, simply ; then 
her eyes fell; ‘“‘I came to beg you to give my 
father work again, for we are starving.” 

This fair-faced, pure-spoken girl the daughter 
of old Cervez ? It seemed hardly possible, but 
the knowledge brought with it distrust. 

*<T suppose you know why he was discharged,” 
I answered, rather coldly. ‘‘ Did he send you 
here to-night ?” 

Her black eyes flashed angrily up into mine. 

“‘ We would have died before he would have let 
me come; I ran here in the storm after he was 
asleep. We have had nothing to eat to-day.” 

‘‘ Nothing to eat!” I exclaimed, starting up 
hastily. ‘Then let me give you what I haye——” 

**No, no,” she cried, rising also ; “I could not 
touch a mouthful now. Only tell me that father 
can have work again—it is all I ask.” 

“ But ”— doubtfully, yet not willing to lock at 
her —‘‘ he was discharged for cause.” 

«© What cause ?” There were tears on her long 
lashes as she spoke. ‘I can tell you ; he was dis- 
charged on the word of Dawes. Isn’t it true ¢” 

I remembered how much it did depend on re- 
ports brought to me by Dawes, and answered : 

“Well, yes, partly, at least.” 

‘Not partly, but altogether. I know and can 
tell you why— Dawes wanted me, and I hated 
him. He swore I should yield, or be starved into 
it. I laughed at him -heitiireatened, and my 
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father drove him from the house. Before God, 
sefior, that is true—it is not a crime to protect 
one’s daughter from a villain, even in your coun- 
try; yet you punish my father for doing only 
that.” 

Her clear voice, ringing with its indignant 
words, fell lower, tears sprang into her eyes, and 
her hands clasped as she leaned eagerly forward. 

“‘ Sefior, look at me; would I lie—wonld I 
come here and beg, even though I starved, if I 
didn’t know I was right and my father an hon- 
orable man ? Task you to give him a chance to 
prove his loyal- 
ty, that is all.” 

Moved by an 
irresistible im- 
pulse, I sprang 
forward and 
took her hand. 

“We shall 
have the trial,” 
I said, gravely, 
“if I have to 
make a place 
for him.” 

“Will he be 
under Dawes ?” 

‘“*No; cer- 
tainly not.” 

I shall never 
forget the look 
of gratitude 
that glowed in 
those dark 
Southern eyes, 
or the gleam of 
happiness that 
came like sun- 
shine on her 
face. 

But this is 
not so much my 
story, and I 
must hurry it 
on to its tragic 
ending. I found 
Cervez something to do the next morning, when, 
trembling but pleased, he presented himself for 
work. Dawes objected, and said many harsh 


things, but I taught him that I was master, and | 


he finally slunk out like a whipped cur. For 
safety I stationed the old Mexican as an assistant- 
fireman in the engine-room, where neither Dawes 
nor any of his special friends could come in con- 
tact with him. ‘The dark eyes and pale face of 
the daughter had wonderfully interested me in 
the old man. 

Father and daughter, as I soon learned, lived, 
as best they might, in a little, old, tumble-down 


‘* HAND IN HAND, THROUGH THE GOLDEN GLOW OF THE SUNSHINE, WE 
WALKED TOGETHER UP THE ROCKY PATH.” 


shanty, close by the trail. I helped them to fit it 
up a bit more comfortably, and as the weeks 
passed by I used often to drop in there evenings 
just to cheer her upa bit. For her position in 
life, she was remarkably well informed, and intel- 
ligent beyond her years. I scarcely needed to 
learn—as I afterward did—that the time had been 
when her surroundings were much more pleasant 
and congenial. But I heard no word of com- 
plaint ever fall from her lips. She made the 
lonely old place very pleasant in so many simple 
ways; and, indeed, they seemed quite happy to- 
gether, as the 
flush of health 
came back on 
her cheeks, and 
the light of 
hope and com- 
fort brightened 
her eyes again. 
Often, as I pass- 
ed up the road 
to my work in 
the early dawn 
—perplexed by 
a thousand cares 
and responsibil- 
ities—I used to 
stop before the 
cabin and listen, 
while, all un- 
conscious of 
any one outside, 
Isidora sang 
some old Span- 
ish love-song, 
_her clear, sweet 
voice floating 
up the grim 
mountain and 
across the rocks, 
like the notes of 
a lost bird, and 
filling the hours 
of the day with 
melody. 
Meanwhile things were growing worse at the 
mine as the months rolled along. I admit that 
some things were wrong. We were away from all 
railroad communication, and supplies were hard 
to get and poor in quality. The owners disliked 
to spend money, and the suggestions of improve- 
ment which I frequently offered were more often 
refused than accepted. But ‘the workmen made 
mountains out of what were really only mole-hills, 
laid all of their troubles upon me, and inspired 
by certain reckless leaders—among whom I felt 
sure Dawes might be safely counted—were by the 
close of April in a state bordering very closely 
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upon open rebellion. Indeed, for weeks 1 had 
felt the pleasurable sensation of being compelled 
to stand over a powder-magazine, liable to be ex- 
ploded at any moment. 

Such was the state of affairs when, one evening, 
I pushed up the rocky path toward the mine, and 
turning the edge of the pines, saw Isidora Cervez 
standing in the door-way of her poor little home, 
shading her eyes with her hands and watching 
her father’s round-shouldered figure toiling slowly 
upward in the after-glow. 

As I came up, unnoticed, I spoke to her, and 
marked the light of welcome and surprise that 
‘sprang into her clear eyes as she held out her 
hand to me. 

*¢ Oh, sefior,” she said, looking into my face as 
if to read every thought, ‘‘I have been hoping to 
see you all day. I heard some of Dawes’s gang 
talking at the store’this morning, Not much, to 
be sure, but enough to frighten me. They spoke 
‘very bitter about you, sefior. Do you know—is 
there danger? I asked father, and he only 
laughed at me, but I know you will tell me.” 

It was hard for me even to attempt to lie to 
her, but could I fully trust her with the truth as 

et ? 

«There is some dissatisfaction among the men,” 
I answered, steadily, ‘‘ but it will all pass over, I 
hope, as it has often before.” 

She read my face while listening to my words. 

‘You do not think so,” she cried, warmly ; 
**you are in danger—you and my father !” 

I struck my heel impatiently into the earth, 
and drew a long breath. 

“¢ Child,” I said, with a tenderness new to me, 
<*T am not satisfied, but I am certain there is no 
serious feeling against your father.” 

“Tf they hate you, they hate him,” she inter- 
rupted, hastily. ‘‘I know Dawes has never for- 
given “— then her voice sank lower —“ poor fa- 
ther,” she murmured, as if to herself, “and all I 
can do is to pray for him.” 

I bent closer that I might hear the words. 

“*And shall forget all others in danger ?” I 
asked, longingly. ‘‘It makes men stronger to 
know that some one remembers them at home.” 

She looked up, almost timidly, into my rough- 
ened face, with her tear- dimmed eyes, then 
placed both her little hands in mine. 

“*T have always remembered you since that 
night,” she said. 

Following the impulse of the moment, I bent 
down and pressed my lips upon the cheek now 
flushed with red. What I saw in the black eyes 
is hard to tell, but I turned away happier—with- 
out well knowing why—than I had been in many 
years. 

“*Cervez,” I asked, as I reached the shaft- 
house, “how is the mine to-night ?” 


— | 


«* Rather wet, sefior,” said the old man, looking 
at me strangely; then, lowering his voice almost 
to a whisper: ‘‘I wouldn’t go down to-night, for 
the men had a meeting this morning, and are 
going to ‘strike’ some time on this ‘shift.’” 

“‘ As soon as that ?” in astonishment. ‘‘ Well, 
all the more reason for my going down. Perhaps 
I can stop the trouble. Bring me my oil-skins 
and the revolver in my desk.” 

I stepped within the cage alone and gave the 
signal to the engineer, but before it started Cer- 
vez sprang in beside me. 

“TI thought I told you not to go!” I exclaimed, 
almost angrily. 

«Yes, sefior,” humbly ; “but I must go—Isi- 
dora would never forgive me if I let you go alone 
to-night,” and somehow that name brought with 
it a balm of forgiveness. She alone was in my 
thoughts just then, but I remember still the last 
grand scene as we sank slowly into the shaft. 
The sun was just going down behind the mount- 
ains, and the distant snow-crowned peaks stood 
out like cathedral-spires against the rosy sky, 
while across the valley a bridge of golden wire 
seemed suspended in the air; and then we drop- 
ped away into the dark, damp depths below. 

We found no one but a boy on duty at the 
bottom, and moved on up the tunnel to where 
the men were supposed to be at work, and I re- 
marked, almost with wonder, how closely Cervez 
pressed to my side, and how nervously he glanced 
about him as if more fearful with every step. We 
came upon the flickering lamps at last, and found 
a party engaged in putting into position new 
props for the support of the roof. 

The first man to meet us was Dawes himself, 
looking like a giant, with his oil-clothes shining 
in that ghastly, flickering light. As he saw my 
face he laughed aloud, then cried out: 

‘* Boys, come here—both birds in the trap at 
the same time! Here’s Foster and Cervez !” 

It was like a signal, for the men dropped their 
tools and came running toward us. Instinctively 
I backed against the side of the tunnel and drew 
my revolver from its sheath. I noticed Cervez 
stoop and pick up something, and remembered 
that he was unarmed. 

Dawes held up his lantern so that its light 
flooded that part of the chamber where we stood. 

“Now we’ve got ’em—what next ?” the scoun- 
drel yelled, looking about on the faces of his com- 
panions. 

A dozen knives flashed, and a Spanish ery, 
whose meaning I well knew, resounded on every 
side. 

“*Good !” responded the leader, hoarsely ; “‘ you 
fellows do what you please with Foster, only give 
me the old man; I’ve got a score to settle with 
him.” 
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*¢ Dawes,” I said, desperately, ‘‘ what does this | 
mean ? What have I ever done wrong to you ?” 

“You have done enough,” was the sneering 
reply; ‘“‘and I'll see to that black-eyed girl after 
this. Come on, boys!” 

He sprang forward, and the others followed, 
their swarthy faces crazed with hate. I lifted 
my revolver. 

«Never mind that !’ yelled Dawes, as the oth- 
ers crouched back before its polished tube; ‘‘ ev- 
ery cartridge has been drawn.” 

I pulled the trigger ; nothing followed but the 
dull click of the hammer. In desperation I 
grasped it to use as a club, when Cervez hurled 
something forward—a bit of rock, I suppose— 
that struck Dawes fairly in the forehead, and he 
staggered backward, falling to the floor like a 
dead man. The howl of rage with which the 
Mexicans greeted this had scarcely died away, 
when a deep, low, rumbling sound echoed through 
the tunnel, followed by a shock that compelled 
me to grasp a piece of rock to keep from falling. 
Again and again it was repeated ; the sides of the 
tunnel seemed to open and shut; the massive 
wooden props bent, cracked, broke, and we could 
hear great crashes as thousands of tons of rock 
dashed down into the tunnel. The great beam 
above Dawes’s prostrate body bent almost double. 
and cracked like a rifle with the immense weight 
pressing upon it. I started back with white face 
and trembling limbs. As I did so Cervez leaped 
forward, pressed his way beneath that beam on 
hands and knees, anil grasped his enemy by the 
feet. 

*€Cervez !” I shouted. “Are you crazy, man ? 
Come, run for your life !” 

He glanced back ; his face was ghastly in the 
light of his hat-lamp. 

‘“*We can’t leave him here!” he cried; but 
before I could answer, with a mighty crash of 
rending timber the mass fell, hurling me_back- 
ward against the wall, breaking my lamp and 

‘leaving the mine in dense blackness. I remem- 
ber little more of that awful night—perhaps the 
solitude and danger made me crazy. Every mo- 
ment was full of horror, as I groped my way 

_over the fallen rocks to the foot of the shaft and 

‘waited ; for I knew not which would come first 

'—death or morning. 

Almost the first I knew clearly was up in the 
shaft-house. It must have been late in the after- 

_noon by the sun. A cloth was bound about my 

‘temples and my left arm was hanging in a sling, 
while a crowd of Mexicans, men and women, 
were gathered about me. On the opposite side 
was a larger crowd, and something seemed to tell 
me that the dead were lying there. 

“Tsidora ?” I asked, for that was my first 
thought. ‘* Where is she ? is she here ?” 


Those gathered about me drew back silently, 
and I could see her slender figure kneeling beside 
a shrouded body in the corner. For her own sake 
I felt that she must be taken away from there 
while some one djd all that could be done for the 
poor battered body. Feeling wonderfully weak 
and dizzy, I staggered over toward her. 

‘<Tsidora,” I whispered, taking her cold hand 
in mine, ‘‘ you cannot help him any more. Shall 
we not go home ?” 

She looked up at me, her face like death, but 
without a tear in her dark eyes. 

“‘ Oh, it seems, sefior, as if I could not leave 
him,” she said, piteously. ‘Is it right I should ?” 

«Yes, my girl, I think so; and you must trust 
me now, Isidora.” 

“‘T always do.” , 

I led her out of that sad place and down the 
hill. Once only she stopped, and looked back 
wistfully. 

“‘Oh, father !” she cried, aloud, ‘you were all 
I had in the world—I have no home now.” 

The sad cry touched me too deeply for silence. 

«* Tsidora,” I said, tenderly, ‘‘don’t say that— 
you are not alone, child; I love you, and my 
home is yours.” 

She looked up into my face, bending over her. 

“*You were always good to him, sefior,” she 
answered, simply, ‘‘and I love you.” 

And hand in hand, through the golden glow of 
the sunshine, we walked together up the rocky 
path and into the little house where Raul Cervez, 
laborer and martyr, could never enter more. 


THE. LIFE. OF A LONGSHORE: 
MAN. 
By E. IRVING RAcKETT. 

I po not mean the longshoreman of our sea- 
board cities. He, too, is correctly named, for he 
gets his livelihood along shore ; but it is along a 
shore lined with shipping, where all is bustle and 
traffic. The shore along which my longshoreman 
obtains a subsistence is, for the most part, rock- 
bound and deserted. He cares nothing for mer- 
chandise which is to be floated upon the surface 
of the great deep, but he is greatly interested in 
some of the denizens who sport in the depths 
thereof, or who live near its shores. He has not 
yet, and perhaps never will, become a fisherman. 
To attain to this dignity requires a larger invest- 
ment of money than he can command. His row- 
boat and “traps” comprise his outfit ; and he is 
at once captain, mate, cook and all hands. 

In the Winter, when bays and inlets are frozen 
over (for be it known that my longshoreman lives 
on Long Island), there are but two things he can 
do. If the ice is sufficiently thick to support the 
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weight of a man, he will “‘ go eeling.” For this 
purpose a hole is cut in the ice, and then, with a 
spear of six or more prongs having barbs at the 
ends, he pierces the mud where the cold weather 
“compels to settle for their winter- quarters the 
long, round, black and slimy eels, which the un- 


SCALLOP-NET. 


initic ced might very easily take to be a near rela- 
tive of the objectionable black-snake of the forest. 

It is by no means at every thrust of the spear 
that an eel is caught, but it is vigorously worked 
up and down in the muddy bottom, and when 
cne is forced between the prongs the skillful eeler 
feels it at the instant, and, with a quick motion, 
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FISHING FOR SHEEP’S-HEAD. 


he is brought to the surface before an oppor- 
tunity is given the eel to wriggle out of the clasp 
of the prongs by which he is temporarily held. 
‘After a hole has been thoroughly ‘jabbed ”— 
which, being interpreted, means ‘‘ searched ”— 
unother opening is made, and so the work pro- 


eeeds. The writer has, however, known one ac- | 
eustomed to the business to eel in the same hole, | 
after it has been abandoned by an amateur, and | 
to take a larger number from it than was ob- | 


tained in the first instance. 

_ After the eels have been caught they must next 
be prepared for market, for none would think of 
purchasing them in the uncouth and slimy state 
in which they are taken from their native cle- 
nient. They are so slippery with the slime ad- 
hering to them that it is almost impossible to 
hold them in the hand. It is this characteristic 
which makes the phrase “‘ He is as slippery as an 
ecl” a forcible one. when applied to a man whom 
it is difficult to hold to his contracts. In order 
to remove this coating, the eels are placed in a 
tub or barrel containing ashes or similar material. 
In this, by their wriggling and rubbing against 
each other, which is sometimes accelerated by 
stirring them up with a pole. they soon relieve 
themselves of this oleaginous covering. They are 
next sorted into classes known as *‘ round ” and 
«split ” eels, according to their size—the former 
intended for the frying-pan and the latter for the 
gridiron. It is while they are in the half-dor- 
mant state of their winter-quarters that these fish 
are fattest and much more palatable, and hence 
the most eagerly sought by connoisseurs. 

The other Winter pursuit of the longshoreman 
is “‘clamming.” For some reason, which I have 
never been able to discover, clamming is consid- 
ered a very ignoble employment. So general is 
this idea among those living at the sea-side, that 
ene can make no greater reflection upon a man’s 


business capac- 
ity than to say, 
*He’d better 
dig clams for a 
living.” I am 
now speaking of 
the soft-shell 
variety of clams. 
The habitat of 
this bivalve is 
generally on the 
beach between 
high and low 
water marks, 
where he is 
found buried in 
the sand or 
gravel to the 
depth of from 
four to twelve inches. Owing to this fact, a per- 
son can “dig” only a few hours each day, while 
the water has receded and left the ‘flats ” bare. 
This mollusk discloses his im:mediate where- 


-abouts by little holes in the sand, which reach 
‘from the surface to the place of his abode, and 


through which he has the power of ejecting water 
some distance above ground. Although, as I have 
said, the period for work each day is very limited ; 
yet the labor of removing the sand, by means 
of a short-handled hoe or a tined fork, with the 
body in a bent or stooping posture, is very ex- 
hausting, and, as it is frequently blowing ‘‘ great 
guns ” from the ‘‘nor’-west,” and biting cold, it 
is anything but agreeable pastime. The clam is 
also more desirable as an article of food in Win- 
ter, and though, like the oyster, he may be eaten 
the year round, the demand is greater in cold 
weather, ; 

When the ice does not interfere, there are two 
other occupations which the longshoreman may 
engage in during the Winter months. These are 
** fyke-fishing ” and “ scalloping.” <A ‘‘fyke” is 
an ingenious contrivance of net-work, which ~ 
is sunk to the bottom of the water by weights, 
and moored at each end to stakes, or small anch- 
ors, and is designed to catch soles, a name given 
on account of their resemblance to the sole of a 
foot. and generally known as flat- fish, the best 
variety of which is called the turbot. 

The frame-work of the fyke consists of a series 
of concentric hoops, each having a funnel of net- 
work and decreasing in circumference, until the 
smallest, which, with its accompanying funnel, 
confines the fish, who have progressed from series 
to series, beyond possibility of escape. Scalloping, 
or scolloping (which is the almost universal pro- 
nunciation), is pursued by means cf a dredge, or 
what is called in the vernacular a ‘‘ drudge.” 
This is very like that used for catching oysters, 
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and, to use the quaint description of Carew, ‘is 
a thick, strong net fastened to three spills of iron 
and drawn at the boat’s stern, gathering whatso- 
ever it meetcth lying in the bottom of the water.” 

Unlike the oyster, the scallop will not endure 
shipment, owing to the brittleness of its shell, and 
must therefore be opened before being sent to 
market. Also, unlike the oyster, the greater 
portion of the fleshy part of this mollusk is re- 
jected, the muscle (usually called the ‘ear ”) 
which adheres to the shell being the only part 
eaten. In some cases the catcher is so enterpris- 
ing that he employs ‘‘ openers,” who become very 
skillful at the work, and attain to as remarkable 
a degree of proficiency as do their brothers who 
open oysters. Around the shop where this work 
is accomplished soon accumulate a large number 
of scallov-shells, which may be ground into a 
fertilizer or strewn upon oyster-beds, and there 
furnish food upon which that bivalve flourishes 
when small, and hasten its mature development. 

As the Spring opens, ‘‘ hook-and-line ” fishing 
demands the attention of our longshoreman. This 
is so exciting that during the Summer season it is 
also engaged in for pleasure as well as profit, and 
many “ boarders ” avail themselves of the knowl- 
edge of our hero, who will take them “‘a-fishing ” 
for a valuable consideration. At the extreme east 
end of Long Island the cod-fish are first taken, 
and, though usually not very numerous, I once 
knew a person who caught them in such num- 
bers that he made quite a business of drying 
them for the local market. From the 10th to 
the 20th of May, according to the earliness of the 
season, sea-bass ‘‘strike on,” and from that time 
to the approach of cold weather 


the ground several times, and to have the ranges 
pointed out, before he is able to find the place 
without assistance. 

The ‘‘bait” used varies somewhat in accord- 
ance with the kind of fish one expects to catch. 
The best bait for sea-bass is “‘ menhaden” and 
squid. This last is a variety of cuttle-fish having 
the ability to discolor the water that he may more 
easily escape from a pursuer. The porgy prefers 
the soft-shell clam, and the black-fish likes both 
clams and “fiddlers.” The fiddler is quite a curi- 
osity to one who sees it for the first time. It is 
the popular name of a small crab living on the 
salt meadows, where it burrows in the sand or 
mud. It is from one-quarter to an inch in length, 
and is usually caught by running a sharp-pointed 
stick by the side of his hole and prying him out. 
Sometimes, however, when the tide is out, large 
numbers come out of their burrows to sun them- 
selves, and, gathering in herds, they make it 
possible to scoop them up by the handfuls, in 
which event much time is saved in securing the 
desired supply for bait. In this hook-and-line 
fishing one generally goes alone in a row-boat. 
The weather is so treacherous that there is great 
risk in leaving a row-boat at anchor during the 
night, and so it must be hauled up and down 
quite a long stretch of steep, gravelly beach each 
day. This is a work of no little labor, and some 
resort to the device of a capstan to-assist them. I 
once knew, though, of a husband and wife forming 


-a partnership for this purpose, and it is worthy of 


mention that she was the more successful in hook- 
ing the finny tribe, though she could hardly per- 
from her part in the more difficult matters of 


egain the season may be as busy 
2-one as the ambition and 
strength of the fisher choose to 
make it. 

_ In addition to sea-bass, black- 
fish or tautog (spelled also 
tautaug) and porgies (called also 
paugies, pogies and scuppaugs) 
comprise the chief varieties 
which “bite at the hook,” 
though occasionally a person 
may be found trolling, or 
‘heaving and hauling,” for 
blue-fish. 

Certain ledges or sunken 
rocks are the feeding-places of 
these fish, and the ranges of 
eertain objects situated on the 
shore, together with their bear- 
ing, furnish means for locating 
these grounds. To the novice 
this is a mysterious operation 
and a person is obliged to visit 
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rowing and hauling up tie 
‘*killick.” This last-men- 
tioned article, usually pro- 
nounced ‘* kellick,” is sim- 
ply a stone used as an 
anchor. The reason why a 
stone is preferred to the 
common anchor is that the 

latter is likely to obtain 
such a firm hold of the 
rocks on the bottom with 
its flukes, that it can only 
be remoyed with difficulty, 
if at all. 

Hook - and - line fishing, 
on what is known as the 
‘‘off-shore ground,’’ in 
from six to twelve fathoms 
of water, can only be fol- 
lowed, in most places, at or 
near the turn in the tides, 
at which time the current 
is less swift and will allow 
the fisherman to ‘‘ tend bot- 
tom ”—that is, to keep the 
lead or sinker at the bottom 
of the water. When the 
tide becomes so strong as to 
necessitate the use of a 
sinker heavicr than two 
pounds, it is generally 
deemed advisable to ‘haul 
in kellick ” and row toward 
the shore, where the rocks 
about which the fish feed 
may be readily seen beneath 
the boat. 

Ilere one expects to find 
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black-fish more plen- 
tiful than sea-bass. 
Indeed, the former 
are often caught, and 
sometimes weighing 
six or eight pounds, 
where the tops of 
the rocks ure entizely 
“out of water.”” It 
not  unfrequently 
happens that in this 
shallow water one 
can secure more and 
larger fish by stand- 
ing on the beach at 
the water’s edge end 
“throwing off” to 
the rocks than he 
can in a boat, the 
reason being that the 
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large fish, especially, are likely to 
be frightened at the appearance 
of the boat in this shallow water. 
‘The sport of pulling in large fish, 
or perhaps one on each hook, 
struggling to free themselves and 
at times jumping entirely out of 
water, and at last landing them 
safely on the shore, can hardly be 
appreciated by any save the one 
holding the line. 

I have mentioned sea-bass, 
black-fish, porgies and blue-fish 
as varieties which ‘ bite at the 
hook.” There are other kinds of 
fish, too, as my longshoreman 
often learns with sorrow, which 
thus foolishly bite. ‘his leads me 
to say that fishing along shore, 
besides being followed for a liveli- 
hood and as a pleasant pastime, is 
also attended with frequent sur- 
prises and even disappointments, 
some of them being of the most 
aggravating kind. Tor example: 
You leave home with bright pros- 
pects of a ‘‘good catch,” wind 
moderate, sea smooth, tides suit- 
able, and the sun slightly obseur- 
ed, only to be obliged to row home 
two or three miles, ‘‘in the teeth 
of a gray sou’-wester,” with ‘nary 
a fish,” and possessed of the well- 
known ‘ fisherman's luck.” 

At another time you reach the 
fishing - ground and throw your 
most temptingly baited hooks into 
the briny deep, soon to learn that, 
though fish seem plenty, they are 
disposed “to bite” cautiously or 
indifferently, as though not will- 
ing to risk being caught for the 
sake of a dainty morsel when they 
are not really hungry. In this 
case no words of yours will be 
necessary, as the well-nigh empty 
basket shows more cloquently 
than words the result of your ex- 
cursion—‘*‘ almost skunked, but 
not quite.” 

Another experience may be 
something like this: No sooner 
do hooks reach the bottom than 
fish begin to bite, and soon one 
is hooked. 

Then you begin to pull, and the 
more you pull the larger you 
think your prize. Provided you 
have a strong line and a stout 
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IMPRESSIONS OF STOCKHOLM. 


hook, you at length have your fish ‘‘in sight.” 
But such a fish! In anticipation, it was a large, 
luscious, ‘‘blue-nosed” sea-bass. In very truth, 
it is an ‘‘evil” fish of the variety known to my 
longshoreman as a skate. It is not indeed of 
the species tinker, some of which weigh two hun- 
dred pounds, but nevertheless it measures two 
feet and a half from “flap to flap,” and nearly 
four feet from the tip of its tail to the nose. 
Such a monster as this must be gotten rid of as 
soon as possible, and is therefore cut loose from 
the hook with a stout knife, which previous ex- 
periences have taught one to have in readiness 
for this and similar emergencies. 

Thus is the fact most vividly impressed upon 
you that, though a fish is always a fish, it may 
easily prove to be not of the most desirable kind. 
It may be a sea-bass, a black-fish, a porgy, a blue- 
fish, a cod-fish, or, peradventure, a sheep’s-head, 
either of which affords a present enjoyment in 
the catching and a prospective enjoyment in an- 
ticipation of the time when it shall garnish the 
dining-table. But alas! it may also prove to be 
a skate, a sea-robin, a tobacco-box, a swell-fish or 
a dog-fish, either of which has no charms for him 
who is fishing for gain or for pleasure. The best 
place for these varieties is universally admitted to 
be at the bottom of the sea, and the next best in 
the farmer’s compost-heap. 

It is generally claimed that the quantity of fish 
taken depends upon skill, and the claim appears 
to be substantiated from the fact that your novice 
may be in the same boat with your expert, and 
the former insist that he doesn’t ‘‘ feel a bite,” 
while the latter brings up one or more fish at al- 
most every cast of the line. Nevertheless, as much 
depends upon the ‘‘ gear ” one uses as upon the 
skill displayed. The lead or sinker, must be only 
heavy enough to overcome the force of the tide 
in its descent to the bottom. Hooks should be 
of a certain size, adapted to the nature of the 
fish, and must also be attached to the line at the 
proper distance from the sinker. If they are too 
near, the fish may be frightened away from the 
bait, while if too remote, they are not so likely to 
be hooked. The line must also be of a proper 
size, composed of the right material, and also 
properly constructed, being twisted neither too 
much nor too little. With such a gear a good 
catch may be guaranteed, provided that the fish 
will bite, which is a very important proviso ; 
for, with never so much skill and experience, they 
cannot be compelled to do this. 

Lobstering and crabbing are also followed by 
our active longshoreman, though the former is 
too laborious to be engaged in for sport. The 
lobster and his trap, or ‘‘ lobster-pot,” are too well 
known for description here, and it need only be 
said that, without neglecting his daily fishing, 


one may “ tend ” fifteen or twenty of these ‘‘ pots.” 
Crabs are caught either by a ‘‘ scoop-net ” or they 
are speared. What is known as the soft-shell va- 
riety is only the crab when he is out of his last 
year’s house or shell. In some sections crabs are 
caught and kept in pens in the water until they 
arrive at this stage of their existence, when they 
are marketed. 

During the Summer, eels are caught in a very 
different manner from that vxesorted to in the 
Winter. They may be entrapped in a way similar 
to that in which lobsters are taken, or they may 
be speared in the night-time by what is known as 
‘‘fire-lighting.” This is quite picturesque. A 
large pine-knot or lantern is made to burn in the 
bow of a flat-bottomed boat, ‘while it is being 
gently pushed along the bank or shore under 
which the eel hides. It is supposed by some that 
the eels come out from their hiding-places at- 
tracted by the light, and that while rising toward 
it they are intercepted by the expert spearsman. 
But this is not the case. The only object in car- 
rying the light is to enable the eeler to see the 
fish as he lies partly hidden in the mud, when he 
must catch him instantly, before he darts away 
from its glare. There is only one other pursuit 
for a longshoreman to follow, and that is catch- 
ing the quahaug, or quahog, or quauhog (for it is 
spelled in all three ways). He is more generally 
known, however, as the hard-shell or round clam, 
in contradistinction from his soft-shell or long 
clam brother, about which I have already written. 
These clams lie mostly in shallow water, near the 
surface of the underlying mud. They are taken 
by means of clam-tonys, which are worked from a 
boat ; or they may be taken by a process known 
as ‘‘ treading.” This is accomplished by simply 
wading in the water and, by a continual stepping 
in the soft bottom, discovering their whereabouts 
by feeling them with the foot and then reaching 
for them with the hand. This method is usually 
resorted to only when a few clams are desired ; 
and it is a quaint picture to see men and boys, with 
legs and arms bare, ** treading out ” this bivalve. 

It will thus appear that the life of a longshore- 
man is a varied and busy one, and though there 
are not “ millions in it,” still, it furnishes a fairly 
good living for its energetic prosecutor. It will 
also be seen that these different pursuits, or at 
least many of them, offer a healthy sport to the 
pleasure- seeker, and present an ‘‘ outing” of 
which many are glad to avail themselves. 
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WueEN [arrived in Stockholm toward the end 
of May, Summer had already set in. 1 found a 
clear canopy of pale blue, days nineteen hours 
long, and a noon temperature of 70° in the shade. 
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This order of things, however, I found on in- 
quiry had not been very long established, for if 
in Sweden the long Winter seldom lingers into 
May, it at any rate makes things very unpleasant 
throughout the preceding month. Five weeks 
before I had arrived, the ice mantle was still 
stretched over the length and breadth of the 
land, for the Spring is very short, indeed, in 
these northern countries. The thaw comes, the 
warm breath of the ‘‘ wind from the western sea” 
quickly demoralizes the snow, the ice-breakers 
are sent forth, which charge channels through 
the softened ice, and quickly open the navigation 
of the creeks and fiords. In the country the 
change goes forward with the bewildering rapid- 
ity of a transformation scene. The anemones 
and crocuses have been growing under the snow, 
the hazel, the alder and the maple burst into leaf, 
the flowers of the forest and the field *‘ awake 
from the dreams of their wintry rest,” the Sum- 
mer migrants return from the warm south, and 
the lark from his place sings out ‘‘ tableau.” 

Tarrived in Stockholm during the few dark— 
or, rather, twilight—hours of the night, and thus 
had my first real view of the place from the win- 
dows of the hotel in the small hours of the morn- 
ing after my arrival. The town is wonderfully 
situated on a group of islands, scattered round 
the narrow outlet of the Miilar Lake, and extend- 
ing a mile or so into the Saltsjé on the east. 
From the circumstance of its being surrounded 
and intersected by water-ways, it is often called 
‘‘The Venice of the North,” though if any close 
comparison were instituted between the two cities 
the contrasts would far outrun the parallels. 

The first impression that Stockholm makes is 
very favorable ; it seemed to me, indeed, a place 
of sweetness and of light, and as fine a city withal 
of its inches as it had ever been my privilege to 
look upon. It was very early when I first looked 
out on the still slumbering city, and it seemed 
strange to note the hush and silence of the night 
still settled ou the streets, though the sun had 
already climbed quite high, and the water and 
the white pavements were bright with the glitter 
of a blue-and-gold day. My window faced toward 
the south, and the morning sun threw a golden 
bridge over the sparkling waters of the Saltsjé up 
to the white shining wharfs of the Staden Island. 
On the left the view ranged to the southern por- 
tion of the town, the Sédermalm, which rises in 
terraces to a height of two hundred feet above the 
level of the surrounding water. Westward lay 
the palace, a huge sombre pile standing sentinel 
over the sleeping city, its frowning darkness re- 
lieved by a few points of light caught by its win- 
dows from the morning sun. Above and beyond 
rose the graceful iron.spire of the Riddarholm 
Church, cutting black and.clear into the pale blue 


sky, and to the right, in the middle distance, ap- 
peared the narrow outlet of the Miilar, its waters 
rushing and swirling from the higher level of the 
lake below the heavy masonry of the Norrbro, a 
granite bridge which springs its gray arch from 
the northern point of the Staden Island, linking 
the old quarter with the new. It had certainly a 
very beautiful aspect, this old northern town, in 
the still hours of the early Summer morning. 

As I was to stayin the place for some time, it 
behoved me to begin looking about for quarters 
where I might be more comfortable than in a 
hotel. Not that the hotel was in any way ob- 
jectionable as hotels go. ‘* The Grand ” of Stock- 
holm is a most imposing edifice, which, at the 
time of my arrival, had about three people in it, 
for the Summer was still young, and the glorious 
company of the ‘‘ personally conducted ” had not 
yet begun their annual incursion. But hotels are 
ut best unsatisfactory abiding- places, haunted, 
the world over, by a spirit of unrest, and endur- 
able but for a short season. On the other hand, 
private rooms certainly have their inconveniences 
when one is totally ignorant of the language of 
the country. I had been assured that almost 
every Swede knew some other language besides 
his own, and that in any case Swedish itself was 
absurdly easy, but I cannot say that I found 
there was much truth in either of these comfort- 
able doctrines. 

After diligent search I succeeded in finding 
very comfortable apartments, where the landlady 
believed herself to understand a little English. 
In this matter she was_ self-deceived, but she 
proved to be a most worthy and estimable old 
lady, though somewhat too highly gifted with 
conversational powers. She was specially given 
to exercising these during the time I devoted to 
luncheon, when she would invade my room under 
pretext of inquiring whether the meal met with 
my approbation. Having satisfied herself on this 
point, she would establish herself in an arm-chair 
and discuss the topics of the day, never the least 
disconcerted by the fact that I did not understand 
what she was saying, or suspecting that I might 
consider her in the way. Fortunately, she was 
such an attentive old person that she generally 
succeeded in providing me with what I wanted 
before I had to ask for it, which, of course, was 
just what I had great difficulty in doing. 

One of the first things that strikes one in the 
aspect of the streets and squares is the number of 
people who seem possessed of ample leisure. Dur- 
ing the Summer months the Swedes live very 
much in the open air, probably to compensate 
themselves for the months passed in hot, stove- 
heated rooms during the dark and dreary months 
of Winter. About the end of May many forms of 
al fresco entertainment spring up in the squares 
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and open spaces of the town, and especially in the 
Djurgarden, a beautiful public park situated on 
an island lying to the north-east of the Norr- 
malm, the modern quarter of Stockholm. Thither 
the Stockholmers repair in their hundreds toward | 
the close of the afternoon, and sit about drinking 
their famous national beverage, ‘‘ Swedish punch,” 
spending the hour with becoming mirth. 

This same Swedish punch is a very important 
factor in the daily life of the Swedes. It is an 
immensely popular drink, prepared from rum or 
arrack with lemon-juice and sugar ; a very sweet 
concoction, and to any one but a native of the 
country a very poisonous one, for there is a head- 
ache in a wine-glass of it. Of this a Swede will | 
drink large quantities every night with unfailing | 
regularity. He seems very methodical in his 
drinking, and, like Artemus Ward, never allows 
business to interfere with it. On the other hand, 
he is seldom seen actually intoxicated, and it is 
quite rare that he is unable to progress homeward 
without assistance, and, generally speaking, in a 
line which lies pretty evenly between its extreme 
points. It is to be supposed that these people 
are blessed with exceptional constitutions, for 
Stockholm has the lowest death-rate of any cap- 
ital in Europe, and the inhabitants for the most | 
part certainly look quite offensively and aggres- 
sively healthy. It only shows how unequally ap- 
portioned are nature’s gifts. But the men of this 
most favored nation live shut up in hot, stove- 
heated rooms in Winter, never seem to take any 
exercise to speak of in Summer,'and manage to , 


account for large quantities of 2 most deleterious 
liquor every night of their lives amidst much 
junketing and jollity. Yet they live on till their 
dying day in despite of the envious. * 

It is averred, however, that there is much less 
drinking than there used to be. Baedecker, whose 
excellent guide-books arc reputed to deal unfail- 
ingly in the veracities, states that fifty years ago 
the consumption of raw spirits in Norway—the 
sister land—amounted to twenty-eight quarts per 
head of the entire population. As it may reason- 
ably be supposed that the women and children 
were comparatively moderate in their potations, 
the quantity that must have fallen to the share 
of each adult man cannot have been much less 
than sixty quarts a year. his, it must be re- 
membered, would only be the portion of the aver- 
age man, a mere contemptible mediocrity ; to at- 
tempt to realize the amount of raw spirit that 
must have been absorbed annually by a man zt all 
inclined to be bibulous above his fellows is enough 
to make the brain reel. 

Since those days things have changed consider- 
ably for the better; the men who have the con- 
duct of affairs in Sweden and Norway seem to 
deal with evils and abuses of all kinds in a very 
practical spirit, and within the last twenty years 
a scries of permissive bills and statutes regulating 
the liquor trade have been brought in with ex- 
cellent effects in reducing both drunkenness and 
crime. 


* A quctation from Rabelais—the ‘“ bull,” intentional. 
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‘¢TT HAD DIRECTED ITS COURSE TOWARD THE BED WHEREON 
LaY LITTLE HARRY !”’ 


MY FELLOW-LODGER. 
By Lucy H. Hooper. 

WHEN [arrived in Paris last July the first news 
that greeted me was the tidings of the sudden 
death of my old friend, the famous naturalist, or, 
rather, entomologist, Dr. Roger Savine. I never 
met with a man more profoundly versed in any 
one subject than he was in the construction and 
peculiarities of insects.. His knowledge, too, was 
practical, and not theoretical. I believe he is the 


only person ever known to have succeeded in rear- 
Vol. XXIX., No. 6—43 


ing in captivity the gigantic blue butterfly of the 
Brazils, the largest and most beautiful of all known 
butterflies. His researches into the nature and 
properties of the poison of the dreaded (/setse fly 
of South Africa had recently resulted in a dis- 
covery of an antidote to its effects. Had he lived 
to promulgate this discovery, it would have proved 
of vast benefit to settlers and travelers in that re- 
mote region. 

The doctor’s rooms at Versailles (he had taken 
up his abode in that sleepy, quiet old town, 
in. order to find leisure and tranquillity for the 
prosecution of his favorite studies) were a veri- 
table museum of natural history. Cases of care- 
fully preserved butterflies, beetles, wasps, dragon- 
flies, etc., clothed the walls, while a series of tables 
in the centre of his sitting-room was set out with 
littles wicker cages, containing his live specimens, 
some of which were exceedingly rare and curious. 
I was very fond of the dear old man, and used 
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always to cull to see him whenever chance or 
caprice led me to visit Versailles. 

I had not been more than a week in Paris when 
the weather suddenly became very warm, and my 
youngest child, little Harry, the only one that I 
had brought to Europe with me, fell ill, not with 
any serious malady, it is true, but he was weak 
and feverish, and seemed pining for fresh air and 
green trees and turf, and for open spaces where 
he might play. Business of an important nature 
would detain me in the city, or in its immediate 
vicinity, for some weeks. I decided, therefore, 
upon establishing myself in one of the suburban 
towns that so pleasantly encircle Paris, so that my 
boy might have the benefit of pure air and plenty 
of exercise, while I could come in and out of the 
city readily and rapidly whenever I felt inclined. 


So, knowing Versailles as well as I did, I deter- | 


mined on going thither to look for lodgings, in 
the hope that I might find as pleasant apartments 
as those formerly occupied by my lamented old 
friend. .These comprised three spacious rooms 
on the ground-floor, with a kitchen at the back. 
The drawing-room, dining-room and bed-cham- 
ber fronted on a large garden, filled at that season 
of the year with a perfect blaze of geraniums and 
verbenas. A flight of marble steps led from the 
first-named room to the garden. The old house, 
like most of those in the best quarter of Versailles, 
had been an aristocratic residence during the days 
of the royal splendor of the city, the culminating 
days of the glory of Louis XIV. All the way 
down on the train I continued to think about the 
bright, airy rooms and the beautiful garden, and 
to picture to myself how pleasant it would be 
could I only find just such a place in which to 
install my boy and my nurse-maid and myself 
during the remainder of the Summer and the 
first weeks of Autumn. And on arriving ut the 
station I started at once for Dr. Savine’s former 
home. 

I found the pleasant and familiar rooms much 
changed from what they were when I had last 
visited them. All the doctor’s collections had 
been bequeathed by him to the Jardin des 
Plantes, and the walls looked very bare, deprived 
of their cases of rare butterflies and glistening 
beetles. But, on the other hand, the rooms had 
been put in complete order; the drawing-room 
had been freshly paneled in white and gold, and 
all its fine old tarnished carvings had been regilt, 
and the bedroom and dining-room had been re- 
papered and painted, and they all looked as clean 
znd cheerful as possible. And, what was best of 
nll, they were to let, and I could enter into pos- 
session at once, if I liked to take them. All of 
Dr. Savine’s furniture had been claimed and 
tuken away by his heirs, but the owner of the 
house had fitted the apartments up anew with 
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good strong things, if a trifle worn and shabby. 
And old Albertine, Dr. Savine’s cook and house- 
keeper for some thirty years past, was at hand, and 
was only too glad to come back to her old famil- 
iar home to take charge of me as she used to do 
of her good old master. 

So it was settled, and just as I was about to 
take my leave, a sudden thought struck me. 

“The weather may turn cold,” I said to the 
woman in charge who had been showing me over 
the premises. ‘‘Are there any means of thor- 
oughly heating the rooms ?” 

**Oh, ves, madame,” she answered, ‘ there is 
a large porcelain stove in the dining-room, and a 
grate in the drawing-room, while, as to the bed- 
room, our landlord bought Dr. Savine’s own stove 
that he had set up there. See, there is a hole in 
the wall all ready for the stove-pipe; and the 
whole thing can be put up in fifteen minutes 
whenever madame chooses.” 

I had not before noticed the round, black hole, 
high up in the wall, and not a foot below the 
cornice. As I looked up at it I was conscious of 
a singular optical delusion. A long black object 
like a thick quill seemed to protrude from the 
hole, forming a line on the pale background of 
the gray-and-silver paper. I thought at first it 
was a crack in the plaster. but on taking a second 
glance it was no longer to be seen, and I came 
to the conclusion that my eves had deceived me, 

A few days later saw us established at Versailles, 
We were very comfortable, the weather was su- 
perb, and my boy gained health and strength 
rapidly in the invigorating air and under the 
influence of the wholesome open-air life that he 
led, sometimes exchanging the confined limits of 
the garden for the wide paths and grecnsward of 
the grand old park. We took daily drives to en- 
joy the lovely views for which the environs of 
Versailles are famous, and went on excursions to 
St. Germain, and Chatou, and Maisons-Lafitte, 
and all the other points of interest within easy 
reach. And Paris was always near at hand with 
its store of amusement and distractions, whenever 
a cool day rendered it feasible to go there, or when 
I was obliged to do so by the claims of business. 

But one day, just after our return from a visit 
of twenty-four hours to Paris, my nurse-maid sur- 
prised me by coming into my room in a great state 
of excitement with a dead bird, in which I recog- 
nized Albertine’s pretty pet paroquet, in her 
hand. 

“© Oh, madame !” said Marie, with her eyes very 
wide open, ‘‘do just look here !” 

‘*Why, poor little Coco!” I remarked, taking 
the bird from her. ‘* What can have killed him ? 
Tam so sorry for Albertine, for I know how fond 
she was of him.” 

“That is it—what did kill him *? 


” 


Madame, 
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continued the girl, coming close to me and sink- 
ing her voice to a whisper, “they say that Dr. 
Savine’s ghost, or something worse—a vampire— 
haunts these rooms.” 

«* Nonsense, Marie ! There are no such things. 
How can you imagine such absurdities, just be- 
cause a poor little paroquet has chanced to die 
suddenly, and not in these rooms, after all.” 

‘“*Yes—Albertine had shut Coco up in ma- 
dame’s bedroom last evening, for we had gone to 
Paris to stay all night, and she had jast gotten 
a new cat, and she was afraid that it might at- 
tack the bird. And he was as well as possible at 
dinner-time, and sat on her shoulder, and talked 
and ate cherries. And early this morning she 
found him dead. She has been crying all day 
about it. Will not madame please to notice how 
strangely the poor bird looks ?” 

‘Up to that moment I had carelessly held the 
paroquet without paying any particular attention 
to it, but I then examined it carefully. And cer- 
tainly there was something very singular in its 
aspect. The feathers of the neck and breast had 
been smeared with some sticky, viscous fluid, and 
under the ruffed plumage of the throat were vis- 


ible two minute punctures, each encircled with a | 


livid disk. 

“Tt looks as though the bird had been bitten 
by a snake,” I said, returning the dead paroquet 
to Marie. 

«And how could a snake get in here, even if 
there were snakes at Versailles, madame, which 
there are not ? 
pierre, who was one of the workmen that helped 
to paper the bedroom. 
stove-pipe hole to steady himself on the ladder, 
and just pricked his finger with a splinter or a 


nail inside the hole, and died in twenty-four | 


hours. There is a curse here, madame, and Dr. 
Savine 

‘Now, Marie, really you must not worry me 
any more with such silly tales. Doubtless the 
man was a dissipated fellow, and his blood was in 
an impure state, and so any little injury sufficed 
to kill him. Take poor little Coco away, and tell 
‘Albertine how sorry I am for her loss.” 

Marie took her departure, only half satisfied, 
and I dismissed the subject altogether from my 
mind. It was recalled a few days later in a very 
unpleasant fashion. 

One of the members of my household, and by 
no means the least important one, at least in his 
own estimation, was a very beautiful little Italian 
greyhound, a delicate, high-bred creature, snow- 
white and silky-coated, my little Harry’s special 
pet and darling. Blanco was our constant com- 
panion on most of our expeditions, but having to 
pay a Visit one day to a lady residing at St. Ger- 
main, who greatly disliked dogs, and, indeed, 


Then there is poor Jacques La- | 


He put his hand in the | 
| words, ‘‘ vampire,” and *‘ Dr. Sayine,” were alone 


feared them, fancying that every dog she met 
was in a chronic state of hydrophobia, we decided 
to leave our pretty pet at home. So Blanco was 
installed on my bed with a saucer of milk at hand, 
and many injunctions from Harry to be a good 
dog and not to fret after us, and we took our 
departure. My friend insisted on our staying to 
dine with her, so it was late in the evening before 
we returned. 

“We must take Blanco out for a little run, 
Marie,” I remarked to the nurse. ‘‘He must 
have grown very tired of being shut up alone.” 

So, on arriving at the house, I went straight to 
the bedroom, and called the dog. But instead of 
the usual leap from the bed and outburst of joy- 
ous barking wherewith Dlanco had been wont to 
greet our return, there was a total silence. 

“* Blanco! Blanco !” called little Harry. There 
was no response. ‘‘ Oh, mamma !” exclaimed the 
child, beginning to ery, ‘‘some one has gotten 
into the house and has stolen him !” 

‘** Perhaps he is only fast asleep, Harry,” I said. 
«Let us go in and look for him.” 

T lighted a candle and entered the room. The 
first thing that I saw was Blanco, stretched out 
full length upon the bed. The poor little fellow 
was dead, and had evidently died some hours be- 
fore, as the body was quite stiff and cold, 

“‘There now, madame,” said Marie, reproach- 
fully, as she led Harry away to try to distract his 
attention from the loss of his pet and to still his 
wailings. ‘‘I told you so. First the bird—then 
the dog—and I hope it will not be one of us next 
—perhaps the child!” And away she went with 
a murmured finale to her speech, in which the 


audible. 

I stood beside my poor dead dog, smoothing 
regretfully the slender, graceful head and silken 
ears, and shedding, it must be confessed, some 
furtive tears over the gentle littlo animal that had 
been my companion and my boy’s playmate 
through many a tedious day. At last I took 
him in my arms to carry him away and to give 
directions for having him buried in the garden. 
His poor pretty head fell back pendulous and 
helpless, and on the throat, under the short, 
white, silky hair, were visible two discolored punct- 
ures upon the delicate skin, just such marks as 


those I had observed upon the same place on the 


dead paroquet. I am not superstitious, and I had 
no belief in the ghastly legend of vampires, and 
their propensities for sucking at midnight the life 

blood of living creatures. But despite my skepti-_ 
cism on such subjects, it must be confessed that a 
cold chill quivered through my blood as I recog- 
nized for the second time those unmistakable 
and mysterious traces of the work-of some un- 
known and deadly agency. I resolved to quit 
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Versailles—to take my boy away from a_ spot 
where such strange incidents could occur. The 
words of Marie rang in my ears: ‘‘ First the bird 
—then the dog—it will be one of us next—per- 
haps the child!” 

But with the morning and its bright atmos- 
phere came calmer second thoughts. After all, it 
‘would be foolish, I reflected, for me to leave my 
comfortable quarters, which were so very conven- 
ient and suited me exactly, merely because two 
pet creatures had died there suddenly, and the 
servants talked absurdly as servants are apt to do. 

Blanco was decently interred at the foot of the 
finest rose-bush in the garden, and the details of 
the funeral so interested Harry as to half console 
him for the death of his favorite. A visit to one 
of the toy-shops of Versailles, and the purchase 
of a very extraordinary horse with goggle cyes 
and a blacking-brush mane, completed the work 
of consolation. Marie ceased to sigh and shake 
her head whenever Coco or Blanco were men- 
tioned, and matters settled down once more into 
their customary course. Only a lurking anxiety 
caused me to keep Harry continually within sight, 
and I especially avoided leaving him alone in my 
bedroom. 

Late one sultry afternoon in August Harry re- 
turned home with Marie, very tired and sleepy, 


after a long game of romps in the park. He 
could hardly keep awake to take his supper, so, 
after he had finished eating, I laid him on my 
bed, and sent Marie to get her own dinner. I 
did not undress the child, but, throwing a light 
shawl over him, I left him to his slumbers whilst 
I seated myself near the window to enjoy the 
balmy beauty of the night. The moon was at the 
full, and its rays struck directly on the wall op- 
posite the window, leaving the bed and its little 
occupant in shadow; and I too, in my rocking- 
chair, pushed back into one corner, was partially 
in obscurity. Iwas gazing idly at the moonlit 
wall, lost in thought, and possibly nearly asleep. 
when my attention was attracted by a movement 
at the lower edge of the stove-pipe hole. The 
long black streak I had previously noticed there 
against the background of the pale-tinted paper 
was once more visible; but now there were two 
of them. I rubbed iny eyes, thinking I might be 
dreaming. But no, there they were—two black 
quill-like things protruding from the hole. As I 
gazed, something moved in the obscurity within, 
and there slowly emerged into the moonlight the 
body and the other legs of a gigantic spider. 
It was of enormous size, the swollen abdomen 
fully as large as a small orange, while the legs 
were as thick as my little finger near the body, 
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tapering to the end like a poreupine’s quills. It 
was black, and was covered with short coarse hair, 
so that its aspect was unspeakably hideous. Even 
at the distance where I sat I could observe the 
sharp, curved poison-fangs and the protruding 
eyes of the horrible insect. Down it came, moving 
slowly, and as if with precaution, along the wall. 
I sat gazing in speechless terror, absorbed, and as 
if fascinated by the dreadful aspect of the creat- 
ure. But suddenly it changed its course, swerv- 
ing sideways instead of descending in a direct 
line, and my blood ran cold as I realized the goal 
for which it was making. It had directed its 
course toward the bed whereon lay little Harry! 
I sprang to my feet, uttering a frenzied scream 
as I did so, The spider, alarmed by the sound and 
by my sudden movement, turned around, ran up 
the wall with surprising swiftness, and in an 
instant had vanished in his lair. And I, snatch- 
ing the boy from the bed, hurried from the room 
to seek a sleeping-apartment far from that in 
which my fearful fellow-lodger was ensconced. 


The next morning I called all the servants into 
consultation, and after informing them of what I 
had seen, I tried to concoct some means of get- 
ting rid of the spider. But all my projects were 
baffled by the terror inspired by my _ story. 
Neither Albertine, nor Marie, nor even stout old 
Mathieu, the gardener, would so much as climb up 
to peep into the hole to see if the hideous creat- 
ure were still there. At last, in my dilemma, a 
| bright thought ctruck me. 1 would send a mes- 
sage requesting aid to Dr. Savine’s friend, Prof. 
Vitrolle, who was one of the directors of the Jar- 
din des Plantes, and who was almost as learned in 
entomology and as enthusiastic about that science 
as the doctor himself had veen. I knew that the 
attraction of a new and extraordinary specimen 
would lure the learned professor even farther 
than to Versailles. So, scribbling off a few lines 
in haste, I sent Mathieu at once in search of the 
professor. And sure enough, he came by the re- 
| turn-train, a plump, bright-eyed little old man, 
alert and gay, and reminding me a good deal of 
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the late M. Thiers, both in physique and in 
manner. 

«So you did not kill the spider, madame !” he 
remarked, rubbing his hands. ‘That is well. It 
would have been a great loss to science—a great 
loss! Now, let us see how we are to get at him.” 
He had come provided with a large, light net 
mounted on a hoop fixed to a pole—such a one, 
in fact, a3 is used for the capture of butterflies, 
only of larger dimensions. 
live sparrow, and cautiously reared the net up by 
the pole till the hoop encircled the hole. 

‘“‘The creature must, from its restlessness, be 
suffering from hunger.” he remarked, whilst mak- 
ing his preparations; ‘‘and if, as I think, it is a 


specimen of the huge bird-catching spiders of | 
South America, the bird will prove an irresistible | 


bait.” : 
And sure enough, in a few moments the spider, 
attracted by the fluttering of the hapless spar- 
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In this he inclosed a ! 


| row, issued from his hole, dropped into the net, 
| and was instantly and dexterously secured by 
' Professor Vitrolle, who carried him off in tri- 
,umph. I believe that he lived for some months 
' at the Jardin des Plantes, and was # great attrac- 
tion to the visitors. 

A few weeks later, I received from the profes- 
| sor the following extract from the diary of Dr. 
Savine, whose papers, as well as his collections, 
had been bequeathed by him to the directors : 

“* May 6th. 

‘“* Received to-day from my South American correspond- 
ent a new and rare insect. It is a living specimen ofa 
hitherto unknown variety of the gigantic Mygale, or Bird- 
catching Spider of the Amazons. This new species is 
black, is even larger than the brown Mygale, and its bite, 
my correspondent writes me, is extremely venomous.” 


And to think that I had shared my room for 
weeks with that horrible creature! 
whenever I think of it! 


I shudder 
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IV.—THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 


THE campaign of 1759 opened ominously for 
Frederick. Instead of assailing the Empress- 
Queen in her own dominions, as heretofore, he 
had from the outset to defend his own territories 
against the combined attacks of the Austrians and 
the Russians. The Austrians, under Daun, began 
to move upon him from the south, menacing not 
only Silesia and Saxony, but the Marks of Bran- 
denburg, while the Russians were pouring in from 
the north-west. The most that Frederick could 
do was to hinder their advance by falling upon 
their magazines and provision-trains. In this he 
was so far successful that he kept Daun nearly 
stationary. It was otherwise in the north. The 
Russians, passing across Poland, swarmed into 
Pomerania, ravaging as they went. Frederick 
ordered Wedell, who was in command there, to 
“¢ fall upon the enemy, and beat him wherever he 
could find him.” Wedell obeyed this order with 
more boldness than success. On July 23d he suf- 
fered a severe defeat at Kray, near the border 
of Neumark, losing 8,000 men. The Russians 
pressed on until they reached Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, only fifty miles from Berlin, and were in 
daily expectation of being joined by Laudohn, 
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GUERNSEY, 

with his Austrian cavalry. Hoping to prevent 
this junction, Frederick hurried toward Frank- 
fort, and on August 12th came upon the Russians 
strongly posted at Kunersdorf, close by Frank- 
fort. The Prussians numbered 48,000; the Rus- 
sians, more than 80,000. Frederick directed his 
attack upon one wing and the centre of the en- 
emy. After a severe fight on that sultry August 
day the Russian wing was broken in pieces, and 
their centre apparently on the point of giving 
way. <A half-victory was won, but only a com- 
plete victory would be of avail. Frederick brought 
into action his entire force, even the cavalry and 
the last reserves. He was himself in the hotte:t 
of the fight; two horses were shot under him ; 
| he was struck on the breast bya spent ball, which 
was turned aside by a golden snuff- box in his 
| pocket. Just then Laudohn’s fresh cavalry came 
up, and the half-victory was turned into a com- 
plete rout. At the close of the action Frederick 
stood on a little eminence watching the onrush of 
Laudohn’s squadrons. I{[e had dismounted from 
his horse, which was held by an equerry ; saving 
for that attendant he was wholly alone. A cav- 
alry captain caught sight of the King, rode up 
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with a handful of hussars, and half forced him 
from his perilous position. 

Frederick complains that in this action his 
troops did not fight well: this is abundantly 
disproved by the less which they suffered and in- 
flicted. The Prussian loss was fully 18,000 ; that 
of the enemy, some 3,000 less. But the battle was 
a rout us complete as was ever known on a 
stricken field. When night came Frederick could 
not bring together more than 3,000 men. Iad 
the enemy followed up their great victory, it is 
hardly possible that the war should not have been 
brought to a speedy close. But they did nothing ; 
and the reason is apparently to be looked for in 
the utter want of concord between the Russian 
and the Austrian generals, who fell to quarreling 
about one thing and another. This gave Fred- 
erick a few days’ breathing-time, and to him days 
were worth as much as weeks to most command- 
ers. From one quarter and another he got to- 
gether men enough to form a respectable army, 
with which he posted himself in the Fiirstenwalde, 
a wooded region midway between Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder and Berlin. 

Frederick’s own letters give, perhaps, the best ac- 
count of the next two months after the defeat at 
Kunersdorf. To Finkelstein he writes late in the 
evening of August 12th: “I attacked the enemy 
this morning about eleven. We beat him back to 
the Jews’ Cemetery near Frankfort. All my troops 
came into action, and have done wonders. I as- 
sembled them three times; at length I was myself 
nearly taken prisoner, and we had to quit the field. 
My coat is riddled with bullets; two horses were 
killed under me. My misfortune is that I am 
still alive. Our loss is very considerable. Of an 
army of 48,000 men, I have at this moment while 
I write not more than 3,000 together, and am no 
longer master of my forces. You in Berlin will 
do well to look out for your own safety. It is a 
great calamity, and I will not survive it. The 
consequences of this battle will be worse than the 
battle itself. I have no resources more; and, to 
tell the truth, I hold all for lost. I will not sur- 
vive the destruction of my country. Farewell 
forever.” Four days later he writes to D’Argens : 
““We have been unfortunate, but not by my 
fault. The victory was ours, and would have 
been a complete one, when our infantry lost pa- 
tience, and at the wrong moment abandoned the 
field of battle. The Russian infantry‘is almost 
destroyed. Of my own wrecks, all that I have 
been able to assemble are 32,000 men. With these 
Iam pushing to throw myself across the enemy’s 
road, and either perish or save the capital. For 
the event I cannot answer. If I had more lives 
than one I would sacrifice them all to my coun- 
try; but if this stroke fail, I think my score is 
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endure my misfortune ; my courage is not abated 
by it ; but I am fully resolved after this effort—if 
it fail—to make an outlet for myself, and no 
longer be the plaything of any chance.” On Au- 
gust 22d he writes, also to D’Argens: ‘‘ Daun is 
marching on Luben (in Silesia) and Berlin. This 
obliges me again to attack the Russians between 
here and Frankfort. It is the sole hope that re- 
mains to me of not being cut off from Berlin on 
the one side or the other. I will give the troops 
some brandy; but I promise myself nothing of 
success ; a happy chance alone can help us. I 
will go to reconnoitre the enemy to-morrow. Next 
day, if there is anything that can be done, we 
will do it. But if the enemy still holds on to the 
Wine-hills of Frankfort, I shall never dare to at- 
tack him.” 

For three weeks more .there was the same 
gloomy outlook. Frederick advises D’Argens to 
quit Berlin ; and on September 15th, he writes to 
him: ‘The torment of Tantalus, the pains of 
Prometheus, the doom of Sisyphus, were nothing 
like what I have suffered for the last ten days. 
Death is sweet in comparison with such a life.” 
But this agony was near its end. The Russians, 
giving up their project of marching from Frank- 
fort to Berlin over Frederick’s army, undertook 
to move around it. On September 24th Fred- 
erick writes to ’Argens: ‘‘I think Berlin is now 
in safety. The barbarians are in the Lausitz. I 
keep by the side of them, between them and Ber- 
lin, so that there is nothing to fear for the capi- 
tal. The imminency of the danger is past, but 
there will be many bad moments to get through 
before we reach the end of the campaign. My 
martyrdom will last two months yet; then the 
snows and the ice will end it.” 

But if Berlin were safe for the present, Silesia 
and Saxony came into sore peril. The Austrians 
poured into Saxony, took Leipsic, Torgau, Wit- 
tenberg, and finally Dresden itself. Frederick 
hurried thither, and laid siege to Dresden, near 
which Daun lay encamped with a large force. 
Frederick hoped to frighten him off by a bold 
demonstration. He sent General Fink, with 
14,000 men, into the hilly region south of Dres- 
den. Daun moved upon Fink with threefold 
numbers, surrounded him at Maxen, and forced 
him to surrender on November 21st. The Aus- 
trians were jubilant over this ‘‘Maxen Finch- 
catching,” as they styled it, punning upon the 
name of the unlucky general. With this serious 
disaster closed the campaign of 1759. 

The campaign of 1760 opened with prospects 
darker than ever. Russians and Austrians poured 
into Silesia, where there soon were 90,000 Aus- 
trians and Imperialists, under Daun and Lau- 
dohn, besides 70,000 Russians, who formed a 


even with her. There are limits to everything. I| separate army, acting wholly independently of 
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the others. Frederick went thither with only 
30,000 men, with whom he marched and counter- 
marched between the armies of Daun and Lau- 
dohn, sometimes so close that a quarter of an 
hour might precipitate a general engagement with 
one or the other. At length, on August 15th, he 
found an opportunity to strike Laudohn at Lieg- 
nitz. This action, though hardly to be ranked as 
a great battle, served the immediate purpose of 
inducing the enemy to leave Silesia, and try their 
fortunes in other quarters. Daun headed for Sax- 
ony, while the Russians broke into the Marks of 
Brandenburg, and a strong raiding party even 
reached Berlin. The Prussian capital was forced 
to pay a heavy contribution, and to open its gates 
to the Russians, upon the stipulation that the 
Cossacks should not pass the wails. The city was, 
however, fired in several places, and the royal 
Schloss was pillaged. A detachment of the raid- 
ers went to Potsdam, where the Schloss was ran- 
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sacked, and Frederick’s villa of Sanssouci laid in 
ruins. What with contributions formally levied 
and irregular pillage, the raiders inflicted a loss 
of 100,000,000 thalers, besides wantonly destroy- 
ing property to a fully equal amount. 

Of more significance was it that Daun, with 
the main body of the Austrian troops, 65,000 
strong, had taken up a position at Torgau, forty- 
five miles north-west of Dresden, and seventy 
miles south-west of Berlin. The position, strong 
by nature, was so well fortified by art as to seem 
unassailable, except by a much superior force. 
Frederick, who had hurried thither, had but 
44,000 men, yet with these he resolved to make 
an attack. 

The attack was made on November 3d. Fred- 
erick’s plan at Torgau was wholly different from 
that of any other of his battles. He divided his 
army into two corps, the larger one to be led by 
himself, the other by Ziethen. These were to 
attack simultaneously— 
Frederick to fall upon the 
Austrian centre, Ziethen 
upon their left flank ; but 
owing to difficulties of the 
ground, Ziethen was not 
intime. Frederick opened 
the battle at noon. His 
men marched straight up 
to the Austrian batteries, 
never recoiling from the 
murderous fire which was 
poured upon them; but 
they were unable to carry 
the batteries. Frederick 
himself was struck sense- 
less from his horse by a 
spent ball; but soon re- 
covering his senses, he 
went on giving fresh 
orders. When the sun 
sank nothing decisive had 
been achieved on either 
side; Prussians and Aus- 
trians were alike worn out, 
and incapable of further 
fighting. All at once in 
the gathering gloom the 
sound of firing was heard, 
distant at first, but mo- 
mentarily growing nearer. 
It was from Ziethen’s com- 
paratively fresh troops 
who, after five hours of 
marching, had struck the 
left wing of the enemy, 
broken it in pieces, and 
hurled it back in fragments 
upon the exhausted centre. 
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Some of Frederick’s own exhausted troops were 
inspired with new life, and the contest was re- 
newed in the darkness, lit up here and there by 
the flames of a burning hamlet. The Austrians 
continued the fight for hours, until at last Daun 
gave it up and retreated toward Dresden. 

The battle of Torgau was perhaps the most 
stoutly fought of any during the whole Seven 
Years’ War. The loss on both sides was not less 
than 25,000; that of the Austrians being some- 
what the larger. For the Prussians defeat was 
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victories at Liegnitz and Torgau, after the defeat 
at Kunersdorf—had been upon the whole a suc- 
cessful one for Frederick ; but it seemed hardly 
possible that Prussia could sustain another cam- 
paign. The war had practically assumed the 
shape of a contest between Austria and Russia on 
the one side, and Prussia alone on the other. 
France and England, as far as this contest was 
concerned, neutralized each other; they were 
fighting a separate war on their own account. 
Austria and Russia had lost more men than Prus- 
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only prevented by the bravery and endurance 
with which the corps of Frederick fought during 
the five hours when they battled unaided by 
Ziethen. Victory—and for Frederick anything 
_ short of victory was equivalent to defeat — was 
secured only by the opportune arrival of Ziethen. 
Frederick and Ziethen met on the battle-field the 
morning after the fight. The King alighted 
from his horse, advanced to Ziethen, and threw 
his arms around his neck. He was too deeply 
moved to be able to speak his thanks in words. 

The campaign of 1760—closed as it was by the 


sia; but they had an almost unlimited popula- 
tion from which to levy fresh recruits, while the 
population of Prussia had been drawn upon to its 
utmost capacity. 

In the campaign of 1761 Silesia was the point 
to which the allies directed their first efforts. 
Here were 130,000 Austrians and Russians, now 
united into a single army. ‘To confront these 
Frederick could not muster more than 55,000, 
which he concentrated at Bundlewitz, not far 
from the fortress of Schweidnitz, and there 
awaited the movements of the enemy. But so 
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strong were his intrenchments, and so unceasing 
his watchfulness, that the enemy ventured noth- 
ing serious for some months. The Austrian and 
the Russian generals, according to their wont, 
began to quarrel among themselves, and the com- 
bined army finally broke up, the Russians going 
off entirely. Still there remained enough to do 
serious harm to Frederick if they dared to make 
the attempt; and Laudohn did dare it. Suddenly 
on October 1st he made his appearance before 
Schweidnitz, and succeeded in taking the fortress 
by storm. 

Simultaneously with this disaster came evil tid- 
ings from the other extremity of the kingdom. 
The Russians had for three years been ravaging 
almost at will in Pomerania, and the small force 
which Frederick could spare was altogether too 
weak to curb their inroads. But the people of 
the province took up arms for themselves. They 
established a provincial. militia, they converted 
trading-vessels into an armed flotilla, and were 
able for a time to’ hold their own against the 
marauders. The principal seat of these opera- 
tions was the fortified port of Kolberg, which 
had been several times ineffectually assailed. In 
the Autumn of 1761 Kolberg was again belea- 
guered. It was scantily provisioned, but the de- 
fense was stoutly maintained by Colonel ILeyde, 
its commander, until the last ration of bread had 
been served out, when the town capitulated on 
December 16th. Thus at the close of 1761 Prus- 
sia was in imminent peril from every side. From 
Dresden the Austrians dominated over Saxony, 
from Schweidnitz they threatened all Silesia ; 
from Kolberg the Russians imperiled Pomerania 
and Neumark ; and from all these quarters there 
was nothing to bar the way to Brandenburg and 
Berlin itself. 

The campaign of 1762 opened more forbod- 
ingly even than that of the preceding year had 
closed. The last two years had wrought upon 
Frederick the work of twenty. He had been 
weakened by fevers and tormented by frequent 
rheumatic attacks. Ilis teeth decayed and his 
hair fell out. His face was furrowed by deep 
wrinkles. At forty-eight he was already in ap- 
pearance ‘‘the Old Fritz,” of later years. His 
mind had undergone a change as marked as that 
of his body. He grew irritable and morose. The 
efficiency of his army had come to be impaired. 
The old veterans were rapidly dying out, and the 
new recruits—as the King’s brother, Prinee Hein- 
rich, said, with something of truth—consisted of 
‘‘ cripples, children and vagabonds.” The means 
for carrying on the war had grown more and more 
scanty and precarious. Some provinces were in 
the hands of the enemy; some had been ruined 
by the war. The remaining provinces could not 
supply gold and silver enough to meet indispen- 


sable requirements, even though the current coin 
was greatly debased at the mint. 

Such was the aspect in Prussia as it would have 
presented itself to an onlooker at the beginning 
of 1762. But if one could have looked deeper he 
would have seen some more hopeful things. Uni- 
versal as was the distress, there was no discontent 
among any class of the people. ‘‘ Willingly,” says 
Stillfried-Aleintara, “did the burgher give his 
last thaler to the roval tax-collector ; joyfully the 
peasant sent his growing-up son to that fearful 
war in which his elder brothers had perished.” 
The people of every rank and station held on un- 
shakenly to their confidence in their King. They 
felt what the English ambassador had said-at the 
darkest period of the gloomy year 1759: « King 
Frederick still lives; and so long as he lives he 
will continue to work wonders.” Quite signiti- 
cant of this general feeling is the fact that the 
preachers all over the country were wont to 
preach against suicide, as though they feared that 
Frederick might some day be led to carry out his 
expressed determination to take his own life. 
‘*These discourses,” says Alcdntara, ‘“‘came to 
the knowledge of the King, and produced their 
intended effect : the resolve to meet every calam- 
ity with unshaken endurance.” 

Early in 1762 came a blow which it seemed 
must prove fatal to Frederick. George II. of 
England had died late in 1760, and his successor, 
George III., had fallen wholly under the influ- 
ence cf John Stuart, Earle of Bute, who now 
sueceeded Pitt as head of the Cabinet. Bute’s 
policy was in every respect the reverse of that of 
his predecessor. The alliance between England 
and Prussia was the work of Pitt; to him was 
owing the subsidy granted by Parliament to Fred- 
erick, That subsidy was withdrawn from the 
estimates for 1762. With this withdrawal ceased 
a source of supply without which it seemed im- 
possible for Frederick to carry on the war for 
another campaign. With the retirement of Pitt 
from power Frederick lost. his only hope of any 
foreign aid against Austria and Russia; for 
France had virtually withdrawn from the alli- 
ance, having her hands more than full in trying 
to cope with England. 

But almost simultaneously with this untoward 
event came another, which changed the whole 
aspect of things. The Czarina Elizabeth of Rus- 
sia died suddenly in January, 1762, and was suc- 
ceeded by her nephew, Peter III.. Duke of Hol- 
stein, a German rather than a Russian. He was 
in his thirty-fourth year, and had been brought 
up almost without any training. Tis only seri- 
ous occupation as he grew up was to drill a Hol- 
stein regiment, as nearly as he knew after the 
manner of Frederick, of whom he was an ardent 
admirer. His personal habits were at once puerile 
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and gross. At the funeral of Elizabeth, says the 
Princess Dashkoff, ‘‘ he was seen whispering and 
langhing with the ladies-in-waiting, turning the 
priests into ridicule, picking quarrels with the 
officers, and even with the sentinels, about the 
way their cravats were folded, the length of their 
curls, or the cut of their uniforms.” Not long 
after, the French ambassador, De Breteuil, 
writes: ‘The life led by the Emperor is shame- 
ful. He smokes and drinks becr for hours to- 


gether, and only ceases from these amusements | 


at five or six in the morning, when he is dead 
drunk.” Hewas, indeed, married to that woman 
whom history knows as Catharine II. But, adds 
De Breteuil, ‘‘ He kas redoubled his attentions to 
Mlle. Voronzoff. One must allow that it is a 
strange taste. She has no wit; and as to her 
face, it is impossible to imagine anything uglier. 
She looks in every way like a servant at a low 
inn.” 

Immediately after the accession of Peter to 
the crown, Frederick sent his congratulations 
through the English ambassador. These were so 
favorably received that Count Golz was sent as 
ambassador to endeavor to negotiate a peace. He 
found the Czar wearing the portrait of Frederick 
set in a ring upon his finger, and the black eagle 
of Prussia upon his breast. Golz was empowered 
to cede East-Preussen to the Czar, if necessary. 
So far from accepting this, Peter gave back to his 
‘old friend” all the conquests which had been 
made from him. An offensive and defensive 
treaty was speedily formed. The Czar sent 15,000 
men to fight for Frederick against Austria. He 
received the nominal command of a Prussian reg- 
iment, and was accustomed to wear its uniform. 
The conclusion of this treaty was celebrated by a 
grand banquet at the Russian capital in honor of 
Frederick. ‘* Let us drink,” cried the tipsy Czar, 
“to the health of the King, my master. He has 
done me the honor to confide to me one of his 
regiments; I hope he will not dismiss me. You 
may be assured that if he should order it, [would 
make war against hell itself, with all my Empire.” 

Peter had not reigned six months when a con- 
spiracy was formed against him, at the head of 
which was Catharine, whom he wished to divorce 
so that he might marry the Voronzoff. Ile was 
arrested at his country-seat on July 10th, and was 
forced to abdicate. ‘* After which,” says Cath- 
arine, ‘‘1 sent the deposed Emperor, under the 
charge of Alexis Orloff, accompanied by four of- 
ficers and a detachment of gentle and reasonable 
men, to a place named Ropcha, fifteen miles from 
Peterhof—a secluded spot, but very pleasant.” 
Here Peter died four days afterward. The official 
notification sent to the foreign ambassadors reads 
thus : “* The Imperial Minister of Russia thinks it 
his duty to inform the foreign Ministers that the 


late Emperor, having been taken ill with a violent 
colic, to which he was subject, died yesterday.” 
But according to the generally credited report, 
the ‘violent colic” was nothing else than a fatal 
throttling by the hands of Alexis Orloff, the 
brother of Gregory—the latter being not the first, 
and far from the last, of Catharine’s numerous 
paramours. 

Catharine II. had a strong prejudice against 
Frederick. In one of her earliest manifestoes 
she spoke of him as ‘‘a disturber of the pnblic 
peace, the perfidious enemy of Russia ;” but she 
had no wish to aid Austria in the war against 
Prussia. The more these powers mutually weak- 
ened each other, the better able would she be to 
carry out her designs against Turkey. She lost 
no time in entering into a new treaty with Fred- 
erick, engaging to remain neutral in the war be- 
tween Prussia and Austria. This involved the 
withdrawal of the Russian troops which Peter had 
sent to the support of Frederick, and who were 
now with him in Silesia. Just about the same 
time a treaty was concluded between France and 
England, by which both of them were to stand 
neutral in the Austro-Prussian war. The league 
against Frederick was thus dissolved, and Prussia 
and Austria were left to fight out their quarrel 
by themselves. 

Frederick was now enabled to take up the of- 
fensive in Silesia. The immediate thing to be 
attempted was to capture the fortress of Schweid- 
nitz. Daun had taken up a position on the neigh- 
boring heights of Burkersdorf, from which he 
must be dislodged. An order came from Cath- 
arine that the Russians, under Tchernicheff, 
should detach themselves from the Prussian army. 
This order came just as Frederick was about to 
attack Daun; but he persuaded the Russian com- 
mander to postpone its execution for three days, 
and in the meanwhile to occupy, though with 
grounded arms, a position which it was important 
that the Austrians should suppose to be held in 
foree. On July 21st he attacked Daun. The 
steep slopes of Burkersdorf were surmounted, the 
Austrian intrenchments carried, and Daun made 
a precipitate retreat through the mountain passes 
between Silesia and Bohemia. Frederick now 
laid close siege to Schweidnitz. The fortress 
was strongly garrisoned and stoutly defended. 
Mines were dug, and counter-mines were opposed 
to them for weeks. At length, on October 8th, a 
mine exploded, throwing down a considerable 
portion of the walls, when the fortress surren- 
dered. After the expulsion of Daun and the 
capture of Schweidnitz there was no shadow of 
Austrian power in Silesia. 

Saxony, however, was still held by a strong Im- 
perialist force. On October 29th this was defeated 
by Prince Heinrich, the brother of Frederick, at 
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Freyberg, a few leagues south of Dresden ; and 
after suffering heavy loss they retreated toward 
Bohemia. This was the last battle of the Seven 
Years’ War, though for several weeks Middle and 
South Germany were harassed and overawed by 
small bodies of Prussian hussars. The petty 
principalities, bishoprics and free towns between 
the Thuringian forests and the Danube not un- 
willingly ceased from further contest with the 
victors. 

The Empress-Queen was now forced to the con- 
viction that she could not alone accomplish what 
she had not been able to effect when aided by 
France and Russia. Affairs had not in other 
respects gone well for her. Want of money had 
compelled her to disband 20,000 of her troops. 
Not only had her allies fallen away from her, but 
fresh foes were menacing her. The Ottoman Sul- 
tan had assumed a threatening tone, and 100,000 
Turks were said to be mustering upon the eastern 
frontiers of Hungary. 

The proposals for peace came from Frederick. 
He had wished for peace all along ; but only for a 
peace which should secure for him the undis- 
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turbed possession of what he held at the be- 
ginning of the war. Less than this he would 
not accept; more than this he could not 
probably get, even if he should demand it. 
The negotiations were carried on at the Castle 
of Hubertsburg in Saxony. They oceupied 
but a short time. Maria Theresa for a mo- 
ment hoped that she might be able to get 
back a little of what had been wrested from 
her—were it not more than the Countship of 
Glatz, the last and smallest of these acquisi- 
tions. Frederick would not listen to this. 
He would forego his quasi-conquest of Sax- 
ony, which should go back to its hereditary 
Elector, as a Prince of the German Empire ; 
or, rather, to his son, for Angustus III. was 
as good as dead, and there was no fear that 
this son would be elected by the Poles as 
their King. 

The Peace of Hubertsburg was formally 
signed on February 15th, 1763. Frederick 
soon set out upon his leisurely return to his 
capital, which he had not seen for more than 
six years, although he had several times been 
for weeks within a few miles of it. **I am 
coming back,” he wrote to D’Argens, ‘‘to a 
city of which I shall know only the walls, 
where I shall meet none of my old acquaint- 
ances, where innumerable toils await me, and 
where I shall before long lay my old bones in 
a quiet resting-place where war and tribula- 
tion and malice will never disturb me more.” 
The King reached Berlin late in the even- 
ing of the 30th of March, 1763. He drove 
through the capital city with Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick by his side. Berlin was 
ablaze with illuminations; the thronged streets 
resounded with benedictions and acclamations ; 
but these jubilations fell harshly upon his ear. 
Hc withdrew as soon as he could, and took a by- 
street to the royal Schloss. Not long afterward 
he directed that Graun’s Te Deum should be per- 
formed in the Schloss-chapel at Charlottenburg. 
He was alone in the chapel for hours before he 
gave the signal for the performance to begin. 
Then he sat down, sole auditor, and while the 
voices of the choir rang through the chapel, he 
sat motionless and in tears, his head bowed upon 


his hands. 
a * * * * * 


The Seven Years’ War was over: a war in 
which Frederick had fought eleven pitched bat- 
tles, except in a single case against great odds— 
never less than three to two, and oftener two to 
one. In eight of these battles he had been vic- 
torious, and in the three where he was defeated 
he had extricated himself in a manner which en- 
hanced rather than diminished his military re- 
nown. He had won an unquestioned place among 
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the great commanders, not only of his own times, 
but of all time. He had raised his little king- 
dom—in area and population hardly equal to that 
of the State of New York—to a rank among the 
Great Powers of Europe. 

The entire reign of Frederick lasted forty-six 
years, having commenced in 1740, and closing 
with his death in 1786, at the age of seventy- 


four. The close of the Seven Years’ War di- 
vides his reign into two nearly equal parts. The 
last half presents little of striking interest. The 


most important event is the first partition of Po- 
land in 1772, by which Prussia, Austria and Rus- 
sia seized upon such parts of that decaying king- 
dom as were desirable at the moment. Frederick 
more than Catharine of Russia or Joseph of Aus- 
tria is responsible for this act of spoliation. To 
his ambassador at St. Petersburg he wrote: ‘‘1 
shall not enter upon the portion that Russia 
marks out for herself. I have expressly left all 
that blank in order that she may settle it accord- 
ing to her interests and her own good pleasure. 
When the negotiations for peace have advanced 
to a certain stage of consistency, it will no longer 
depend upon the Austrians to break them off, if 
we (Prussia and Russia) declare our views unani- 
mously as to Poland. I guarantee to the Rus- 
sians all that may happen to suit them ; they will 
do as much for me; and supposing that the Aus- 
trians should consider their share of Poland too 
paltry in comparison with ours, and it were de- 
sirable to satisfy them, one would only have to 
effer them that strip of the Venetian dominions 
which cuts them off from Trieste in order to 
keep them quiet ; even if they should turn nasty, 
IT will answer for it with my head that our tnion 
with Russia, once clearly established, will bring 
them over to all that we desire.” As it happened, 
to Austria was assigned a much larger share of 
Poland than was at first contemplated, and there 
was then no necessity for robbing Venetia. Rus- 
sia took from Poland 42,000 square miles, with a 
population of 2,500,000; Austria took 27,000 
square miles, with 1,500,000 ; Prussia took 13,000 
square miles, with 600,000: comprising in all 
about one-third of Poland. With the second and 
complete partition, made in 1793, Frederick had 
nothing to do; he was dead before it was even 
thought of. Frederick’s share consisted of what 
had been known as West -Preussen, which lay 
directly between the Province of East-Preussen 
and the remainder of his kingdom, completely 
isolating them from each other. 

It cannot be denied that it was a great gain to 
West-Prenssen to belong to Prussia instead of to 
Poland. Frederick says truly that when he took 
possession of it ‘the country was a bit of anarchy, 
about as well cultivated as Canada.” It was worse, 
for it was not a new country, but an old one, 
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which had been ruined by its former masters. 
The villages were heaps of ruins and rubbish ; the 
country houses were miserable hovels of wood and 
clay ; there was no trace of a middle class between 
the serfs and the ‘‘ nobles”; and even among the 
so-called nobles there were but a few in com- 
fortable circumstances, and these few were all 
that gave the miserable population even the sem- 
blance of an organized community. With the an- 
nexation to Prussia the land passed into lands 
capable of producing civilization out of barba- 
rism. <As far as that portion of the kingdom which 
was seized by Prussia is concerned, this partition 
of Poland has wrought little but good, although 
its seizure by Frederick was an unquestioned act 
of robbery ; just as his seizure of Silesia was un- 
blushing robbery. He seized both districts just 
because he wanted them, and could get them. 
Granting to Frederick all that can be said in his 
favor, he was, as we have already said, ‘ right- 
and-wrong-blind,” from first to last. 

The last half of Frederick’s reign was devoted 
to administering the internal affairs of his king- 
dom. In three or four years the traces of the 
ravages of the Seven Years’ War had disappeared. 
He labored to the last as diligently as in his 
younger years. He reviewed his troops as care- 
fully as ever; he built a new and stately Sans- 
souci near the site of the one destroyed in 1761 ; 
he made frequent visits to all parts of his domin- 
ions ; his figure on foot was a familiar one in the 
streets of his capital. But his real throne was at 
his writing-table at Sanssouci. His rule was in- 
deed a despotic one, in the strictest sense of the 
word. Te interfered more and more with things 
which it were better to have let alone; but the 
general aim of his efforts was to advance the ma- 
terial prosperity of his kingdom. Public order 
was strictly maintained; property was secure ; 
justice was dealt alike to high and low; torture 
was abolished ; toleration was assured to Cath- 
olics, Protestants of all sects, and Infidels, though 
hardly to Jews. Agriculture was fostered, bogs 
were drained ; improved breeds of horses, cattle 
and sheep were introduced, and new manufactures 
were established. Frederick’s temper grew better 
under prosperity, and there are innumerable an- 
ecdotes evincing his prevalent good - humor. 
When he died, after a year or more of illness, 
during which he suffered almost continually from 
rheumatism and dropsy, there were few Prussians 
who did not mourn the loss of Der alte Fritz. 
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ONCE upon a time Frederick the Great, King 
of Prussia, surnamed ‘* Old Fritz,” took a ride, 
and espied an old farmer plowing his acre by the 
way-side, cheerfully singing his melody. 


THE SONG 


OF THE ICY SEA. 
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“* You must be well off, old man,” said the 
King. ‘* Does this acre belong to you, on which 
you so industriously labor ?” 

** No, sir,” replied the farmer, who knew not it 
was the King. ‘*I am not so rich as that; I plow 
for wages.” 

‘Tow much do you get a day ?” 

“Eight groschen ” (twenty cents). 

‘This is not much,” said the King. 
you get along with this ?” 

**Get along ?—yes,” said the farmer; ‘‘and 
have something left.” 

‘* How is that ?’ asked the King. 

‘Well, if I must tell you,” said the farmer, 
smiling, ‘*two groschen are for myself and wife ; 
with two I pay my old debts; two I lend away ; 
and two I give away for the Lord’s sake.” 

* This is a mystery which I cannot solve,” said 
the King. 

«Then I will solve it for you,” said the farmer. 
‘-T have two old parents at home, who kept me 
when I was weak and needed help, and now that 
they are weak and need help, I keep.them. This 
is my debt, toward which I pay two groschen a 
day. The next two groschen, which I lend away, 
I spend for my children, that they may receive 
Christian instruction. This will come handy to 
me and my wife when we get old. With the two 
last groschen I maintain two sisters, whom I 
could not be compelled to keep. This is what I 
give for the Lord’s sake.” 

The King, apparently well pleased with the an- 
swer, said: ‘‘ Bravely spoken, old man. Now I 
will also give you something to guess. Have you 
ever seen me before ?” 

** Never,” said the farmer. 

‘<Tn less than five minutes you shall see me 
fifty times, and carry in your pocket fifty of my 
likenesses,” said the King. 

‘*This is a mystery which I cannot unravel,” 
said the farmer. 

‘“Then I will solve it for you,” said the King. 
Thrusting his hand into his pocket, and counting 
him into his hand fifty brand-new gold pieces 
stamped with his royal likeness, he said to the 
astonished farmer, who knew not what was com- 
ing: ‘*The coin is genuine; for it also comes 
from our Lord, and I am His paymaster. I bid 
you adieu.” 


«Can 


AN AMUSING EXPERIENCE. 


Mr. Henry Rvsseit, the well-known com- 
poser of ‘* Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” was walking 
through Ipswich, England, a short time ago, 
when he saw the following announcement pla- 
carded upon the entrance of the Town - hall : 
“Lecture on the Late Henry Russell.” Much 


interested, he walked in, took a seat, and quietly 


listened as the eloquent lecturer, whom he had 
never seen before in his life, proceeded after this 
fashion : ‘‘ I can scarcely describe my feelings as 
I stood by that open grave, and watched the coffin 
that contained all that was mortal of my dezr old 
friend lowered into the yawning gulf beneath. 
Ere it was quite lost to sight, I dropped my hum- 
ble tribute, a simple wreath, the last testimony 
of my affection for the composer of ‘ Woodman, 
Spare that Tree ? and of many other songs we 
know and love so well.” At this point Mr. Rus- 
sell, convulsed with laughter, darted from the 
hall, leaving behind him an irate lecturer and a 
scandalized audience. 


THE SONG OF THE ICY SEA, 


[The song of the icy sea is a very peculiar one, and can scarcely 
be described so as to convey any clear idea of its nature. It is not 
loud, yet it can be heard to a great distanve—it is neither a surge 
nor a swash, but a kind of slow, crashing, groaning, shrieking 
sound, in which sharp, silvery tinklings mingle with the low. thun- 
derous undertone of a rushing tempest. It impresses one with the 
idea of nearness and distance at the same time, and also with that 
of immense forces in conflict. When this confused fantasia is. 
heard from afar through the stillness of an Arctic night the effect 
is strangly weird and almost solemn—as if it were the distant hum 
of an active, living world breaking across the boundaries of si- 
lence, solitude and death.] 


Waar surging sounds are these that break the frozen 
Arctic night ? 

With strangely weird and solemn tones, and silvery tink- 
lings light, 

Now soft, now loud, now nearer rolls the ringing music 


clear ; 2 

An ocean chorus chanting from the haunts of Death and 
Fear. 

The Demons of the Tempest wake with wild and wicked 
shrieks, 

Whirling aloft their howling blasts among the ice-crowned 
peaks. 

Short intervals of silence come; then on the whistling 
breeze 

Again the thunderous undertone swells from the icy 
SOAS ; 

A grand fantasia played below, and on the mad winds 
hurled, 


Whose thrilling notes resound throughout this white and 
snow-clad world. 

The glittering icebergs, grouped apart, like giant spirits 
tower, 

Proud sentinels of mighty forms, and mystic, magic 
power ; 

The pale moon shimmering o’er them streams, and tips 
their points with gold, 

Yet underneath her glances bright their crystal hearts are 
cold. 

Across the gleaming fields of ice no living thing is seen — 

The boundaries of silence lie beyond the icebergs’ sheen. 

Hark ! now, the sullen swashing of the deep imprisoned 
waves, 

The sharp and grinding clinkings rising from the oceay 
cayes ; : 

Piercing the awesome stillness of the starlit Polar night 

Like murmurs of a living world hidden from mortal sight, 

The music of the icy sea no jeweled hand applauds, 

Unto the listening heavens alone are struck those won- 
drous chords, 
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Unless unhappy spirits dwell beneath the rifted ice, 

Whose lost and wretched souls are soothed by Melody’s 
device. ; 

Or, are these everlasting sounds the echo of their sighs ? 

Their prayers and tears and hopeless wails their useless 
sacrifice ? 

Up in the frigid air there float soft chimes of silver 
bells, 

Into the brooding midnight the low-toned organ swells, 

And songs of hopeless love and pain, of terror and de- 
spair, 

Are chanted thro’ the circling years by voices rich and 
rare. ‘ 

Perhaps they sing a requiem for those brave men who died 


Striving to benefit mankind, whose scattered graves li 
' wide, 


| Who forward pressed, through unknown wilds, to regions 


vast und dim, 
And now the seas forever sing for them a funeral hymn; 
Perhaps this symphony in tears, whose sad refrain forever 
Is caught up by the Arctic winds, and ceases never, never, 
Is Nature’s everlasting dirge, until, with power divine, 
God smiles upon the deadened earth, gives His almighty 
sign— 
New life springs up within her, the spectres molt away, 
And the morning stars together sing the sun-god’s mighty 
sway. ALLAN BERNARD. 
Fredericksburg, January 15th, 1890. 
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‘*YOU AND MIKE ARE THE ONLY MEN WHO CAN CLIMB THE 
BEACON-CLIFF,’ SAID THE FATHER. ‘IF YOU GO IN 
MIKE’S PLACE YOU HAVE MIKE’S SHARE.’” 


OLD: GRYFFIDS LAST CLIMB. 
CHAPTER I. 

Most Englishmen know the beauties as well 
as the dangers of the Cornish coast. Indeed, 
those who have not visited the western part of 
Great Britain have only to look at the work of 
the numberless artists, who have been attracted 
to the Lizard and its neignborhood, to be im- 
mediately convinced that the cliffs of Cornwall 
are quite as perilous as tourists and geographers 
have asserted them to be. But in former years 
the cruelty of man used to augment the austerity 
of Nature, and the sailor’s perplexities were too 
often multiplied by the abominable contrivances 
of the landsmen, who lived as much upon wreck- 
age as they did on contraband. 

People of all time and all nations are only good 
or bad by comparison, since in this life perfection 
is not attainable. Thus there is an average stand- 
ard of merit which a community tacitly consti- 
tutes the criterion of its social state, and the com- 
monwealth of the locality has to be tested by it. 

Penforvey had its standard rather low down, 
which was convenient when it had to be applied 
to the morals and means of living of nine-tenths 
of its inhabitants. 

Vol. XXIX., No. 6—44. 


It is said that in those days the vicar of the 
church and the minister of the little chapel never 
thought of attempting a collection on Sunday un. 
less there had been at least one wreck a week or 
| two before. 

Now let us hear how lovers used to talk at Per- 


forvey. 

““T tell you, Jaen, I am wasting my life here. 
My father, as well as Mike, says Iam bound to 
keep with them, but my share isn’t enough for 
myself, let alone giving me a chance of taking a 
wife.” 

‘‘The stormy season is coming on,” answered 
the girl addressed as Jaen; ‘‘ maybe there'll be 
more wrecks this Autumn.” 
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«‘ What if there are ?” asked the man. 
Mike gets four times my lot, what chances have I 
of putting anything away ?” 

‘* William,” answered Jaen, looking him stead- 
fastly in the face, ‘I should not like you to do 
what Michael often does. It is right enough to 
get what we can when a ship goes to pieces, but if 
I thought you ever lit the beacon” (this was, of 
course, the false beacon which tempted the poor 
sailors on the cruel rocks), ‘‘I would take an oath 
this night not to marry you, although the Queen 


herself ordered me to.” 


. William, with a look of self-admiration. 


«You know [ never go near the cliff,” answered 


that this sacrifice of his worldly advantage on the 
altar of duty put him, morally, above Jaen’s 
cousin, Mike. 

“Tt is a hard life for us, Will,” sighed the girl. 
“T am thinking that if people lived away from 


the shore they’d have to do something different : 


from us, to bring in money. It must be easier 
work—easier for the conscience, at any rate 
than leading ships on to the rocks.” 

Then she walked on to her uncle’s cottage, 
having given her lover a nod in token of tem- 
porary parting. 

At Penforvey, people were meeting each other 
every hour of the day, and thus very seldom suid 
“How d’ye do ?” or ‘* Good-by.” 

William strolled along slowly, thinking of Jaen’s 
words. 


tention or not, the young girl’s counsels had a | 
way of impressing themselves upon her lover's | 


mind, so to speak—of taking root and growing in 
his thoughts until their final proportions became 
of far greater magnitude than the original sug- 
gestion seemed to intend. 

“Why shouldn’t he go away from a place where 
there was a certain temptation to do wrong ?” 


William Gryffid had been bred to the life of | 


waiting for the flotsam and jetsam of the storm. 


“Helping yourself” was not a crime to him, so | 


that you had no hand in wrecking the vessel 
which went to pieces on the rocks; but some way 
Jaen’s words began to grow so quickly that they 
incommoded his conscience. 

“Do you notice how the wind blows, lad ?” 
asked old GryfMfid, as his son entered the cottage. 
“There is an Indiaman out at sea.” 

“T didn’t take note of it,” answered William. 

“ But I did,” said the other, ‘‘and you'll have 
a chance this time, boy. Mike has this minute 
hurt his foot ; he’ll not be able te climb the bea- 
con to-night.” 

Mike was seated on a sea-chest, which was 


‘© When | 


He felt | 


Whether they were spoken with such in- | 


a! 


convenient seat, only you could not very well | 


move it from its place. William did not answer, 
“Tam thinking that if people lived away they’d 
have to do something different.” They were 
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Jaen’s words, and old Gryffid’s aspirations were 
not in accord with them. 

‘*You and Mike are the only men who can 
climb the beacon-cliff,” said the father. «If you 
go in Mike’s place you have Mike’s share.” 

At this point Mike silently withdrew. 

“*T want no man’s share,” said the son. 

“What do you mean ?” 

«That I never have climbed the Petrel except 
in frolic, and I never will,” said Will. 

The Petrel was the name given to the fragment 
of rock upon which the beacon was lighted in 
dark or stormy weather. It might have been so 
called from some resemblance it had once borne, 
or the shore-people might have named it after the 
bird associated with storms, from its usefulness to 
them in rough seasons. 

«« Who has been putting such thoughts into your 
head ?” asked the father, angrily, and looking as 
if he were very likely to try and knock them out 
again. 

“Tt is just this,” said his son; ‘picking up 
what the waves throw us is right enough ; it is 
as much our property as anybody's ’— that ‘vas 
the Penforvey standard of honesty —‘* but luring 
people on to the rocks with false lights and dc- 
ceiving beacons is only murder.” ; 

“Do you know, William Gryffid, that when I 


was your age my father ordered me to light the 


beacon many a bad night, and I was too obedient 
a son to refuse to do it ?” 

**T suppose you saw no harm in it,” said the 
young fellow. ‘I do! That lying beacon will 
never he lighted by me. More than that, father, 
from this night Ill take no part in the salvage 
which comes from wrecks which are of jands- 
men’s making.” 

“You won't, eh ? Then get thee out of the 
cottage, and look sharp at it, for if you are here 
in two minutes’ time, I’ll help you away with the 
boat- hook.” The old man’s eyes gleamed with 
passion, and he could hardly restrain himself 


| from visiting his son’s rebellion with the punish- 


ment which he considered his undutiful offspring 


- deserved. 


William quite believed his father, and did not 
wait for him to keep his word. As the young 


/man left the cottage. he met his mother. 


**Good-by, mother,” he said, with a defiance 
of his father that checked the expression of re- 
gret which he would otherwise have shown. 


‘Why, William, my lad. where are you going ” 


she inquired. 
| 


** Away from the village,” he answered. ** Fa- 
ther has turned me out of the cottage.” 

Then he kissed her with more tenderness thar 
the tone of his voice had suggested, and strode 
off before she had time to ask him further ques- 


tion, had she so minded. She might not have 
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done so, for her husband was standing by his gar- 
den-gate, and old Gryffid only allowed one opin- 
ion to be expressed by his people, and he provided 
that for them. ; 


CHAPTER II. 


WILLIAM GRryYFFID walked quickly to the cot- 
tage where Jaen lived with her bedridden uncle, 
who was reputed to have saved a fortune when 
things were better—that is to say, better from a 
Penforvey point of view. At any rate, Jesse Hol- 
veck—or Ollerbik, as his Welsh forefathers had 
spelt their name—lived on without having to beg 
help from any one, although he gave his niece, 
Jaen, little enough to provide for herself and 
him. People who live in towns, however, have 
little idea how limited are the money transactions 
of agricultural villages; and a generation ago 
cash was even scarcer than it isnow. With gar- 
den, poultry-yard, pig-sty, and a boat to fish 
from, Penforvey folk might have contrived to 
live pretty well, and keep their hands off flotsam 
and jetsam too. 

‘* What is wrong, Will, dear ?” asked Jaen, as 
she looked her lover in the face. 

“‘T am off, Jaen,” he answered ; ‘‘I and father 
had a row’bout the beacon, which Mike can’t 
light to-night ; and he told me to get out, and I 
have.” 

«* What will you do, dear ?” she inquired. She 
felt almost guilty in having used her influence to 
stcp him from following a calling that had been 
quite good enough for Penforvey people for gen- 
erations and generations. 

«Well, Jaen,” he answered, ‘‘you know what 
I said just now; our lives are wasting themselves 
in Penforvey whilst we are waiting for me to be 
rich enough to marry you.” 

“* My life isn’t all waste, dear, while I am near 
enough to hear you say you love me,” answered 
the girl, whilst her eyes looked into his to confirm 
the tenderness of her words. ‘ But what will you 
do ? for I know you are not likely to let matters 
take their chance.” 

“‘T start for Plymouth to-night, and maybe I 
shall reach there in two days, and get a ship 
bound for America, and can work my way over.” 

«* And when you arrive there ?” she asked. 

“‘ Well, I suppose there is something to do in 
those parts,” answered Will, without having a 
very precise idea where those parts were, and 
certainly not having the least notion what occu- 
pation there was there for man or woman. 

“‘ Yes, it is the best thing to do,” said Jaen, 
with asigh. ‘‘ You are young and strong, and 
maybe there is something to work at out there, 
better than looking for what unfortunate people 
have lost here.” 

Certainly Jaen Holbeck gave the mildest de- 
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scription of employment at Penforvey that it ad- 
mitted of. 

«And you won't forget me, because I am away 
from you ?” pleaded the young fellow, whose throat 
began to get as full as his heart. 

‘TI shall never leave off loving you, Will,” she 
answered, ‘if you stay away until my hair is as 
white as Uncle Jesse’s, and I’ll give my hand to 
no other man, whether you come back to claim it 
or no.” 

Young Gryffid claimed her hand there and 
then, and kissed it with a heartiness that would 
have delighted the loving girl if his enthusiasm 
had not been, alas! associated with their separa- 
tion. : 

‘‘No, Jaen,” he said, “it is not justice to let 
you sacrifice yourself for a life-time on account of 
a man who may never be worth having. Perhaps 
when I get out there—get out there ”— there 
meant anywhere to Will—‘‘I mayn’t find work 
to do more profitable than I’ve had here. But, 
mind you, lass, I'll never light the beacon, and 
from this day I'll not have a hand in the work 
when the false signals are fired. Yet, I may never 
do better, and I'll not come back to wreck what’s 
worth more to me than all the ships on the ocean ; 
I mean your dear life.” 

«My life would be a wreck without you, Will,” 
sighed Jaen. 

“Yes, but not the same kind of wreck,” he 
said. ‘Wait for me five years, and maybe I 
shall see a friend now and then who may be com- 
ing over here, and may tell you what news there 
is of me.” 

“‘And after five years, Will ?” she asked. 

**T shall hold you no more to your promise,” 
he answered. ‘Now I must go, darling, for I 
ought to be on the road ; and besides, if I met 
mother, she might persuade me to turn back 
home.” 

Then he put his strong, big arms around her, 
and drew her close to him with an emotion that 
was as trying to her as it was to himself. 

*¢ Till five years !” he cried, as he tore himself 
from her and hurried away. 

“For five hundred, if we could live so long!” 
she sobbed ; but he was already out of the cot- 
tage, and was running from the only people he 
cared for in the world. 

Then Jaen Holbeck sat down on the settle by 
the window, and cried away to her heart’s con-— 
tent. But during her tears there came the satis- 
faction that her love for him had triumphed, not 
only over the habits and example of the villagers, 
but she had come out victorious against her at- 
tachment to Will. She honestly thought there 
was no harm in living upon wrecked people’s 
goods, but she knew the way that wrecks often 


| occurred, and she was very thankful that, at the 
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sacrifice of her life’s happiness and 
that of her lover’s, at any rate for 
many years, she had induced him 
to leave a place and a calling where 
there were such temptations. 
Meantime, William Gryffid went 
on his road, wretched at first, but 
always resolute. Ile had the san- 
guineness of youth, as well as the 


popular belief in the opportunities ‘ 


of unknown places. Besides, some 
of his findings, when American 
vessels had come to grief upon the 
eruel rocks of Penforvey, had given 
him a very exalted opinion of the 
wealth of people on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

He had only to wait a day or two 
at Plymouth for a berth. A skipper 
who had lost the greater part of his 
crew, through haying driven them 
to desert by his severity on board 
ship, was too anxious to man his 
schooner and take her back to 
Chesapeake Bay, to be critical as 
to the antecedents of his sailors, 
and thus was glad of such a lusty 
young fellow as Will, who had to 


look over his captain’s bad name for the sake of 
his own convenience. A skipper with an indiffer- 
ent character, and a sailor without papers, seemed 
made for each other. At any rate, they came to- 


_ gether then to their mutual advantage. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


FIve years have to pass as much as five seconds 
have to do, or five centuries ; and those who share 
the flight of time and drop not by the way often 
look back in wonder that so long an interval has 
elapsed and has wrought so little change. 

Jaen was waiting on patiently for her lever, 
from whom she had had no tidings. Poor Will 
could not write, more than his mother or father 
could ; and, had he been able to send her a letter 
and had done so, she would have had to take it 
to the clergyman or the minister to be enlight- 
ened as to its contents. 

But she had a sort of silent endurance, and, 
holding her tongue about her love, she was wait- 
ing for her sweetheart’s return, according to his 
promise. - Over five years had gone: the bright 
presage of Spring had ripened into its fulfillment, 
or had fled, its word unredeemed, and November 
was getting near its gloomy end. 

Jaen was busy knitting away the coarse socks, 
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which she bartered or sold to the villagers, when 
a shadow fell upon the wool in her lap. She 
looked up from her work, and her eyes rested on 
her lover’s mother. 
“‘ Working, eh !” said the old woman. 
it make you forget ?” 

“What have I to forget, mother ?” she asked. 


«* Does 


if you upbraid me for persuading him not to 
do bed 

““ What your cousin Mike did, until he broke 
his ankle and couldn’t climb any more,” sneered 
Mrs. Gryffid. ‘To plant the beacon and light 
it : 

“Tf you are angry because my words prevented 


MOORISH WOMAN, ALGIERS. 


“Don’t mother me!” exclaimed the other. 
“‘You’ve sent your lover away, never to return ; 
you’ve ruined your own life and his; and you 
have robbed me and father of our only boy. 
Curse you !” 

“IT am sorry that he does not come back to 
you, as a consolation and help,” said Jaen; ‘but 


be so. If I never saw Will again, I wouldn’t re- 
gret having held him back from taking Mike's 
place. Not that I think he’d have done it if I 
had said never a word.” 

‘‘His father climbed the Petrel before Will 


his doing as Mike used to,” said Jaen, ‘‘ you must 
| age 
| could walk; my father killed himself through 
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falling from it.” The old woman spoke as if they 
were family records of which she ought to be 
proud. ‘‘ Why should my son be grander than 
his father or mine? But it is wasting words 
talking about my poor lost boy, Heaven forgive 
him! As for you, his life is at your door, and 
T'll hate you for it to my dying day.” 

“T hope he is still living, and that neither I 
nor a hard father is accountable for his death,” 
said Jaen. ‘‘ But if it means he is to come back 
to Penforvey and resume his old occupation, then 
I hope that he may rather go to his grave.” 

«* Ah, you may well talk of his grave,” said the 
mother, while her eyes flashed with anger and 
the desire for revenge; ‘‘you have sent him 
there; whether by land or sea, your hand has 
pushed him out of this life.” 

Then she turned round and went out of IIol- 
beck’s cottage, followed by the regretful eyes of 
Jaen, who was too much used to these reproaches, 
of almost daily occurrence, to be provoked by 
them. Meanwhile Mrs. Gryffid walked back home, 
and began getting her husband’s dinner ready. 

The old man entered and sat down moodily to 
his meal. Things were going from bad to worse 
with the old couple, and it did not seem very clear 
to Gryffid how they were to be improved. 

After a time her husband’s glance was turned 
from his plate to his wife. 

“‘You’re not eating, Ruth,” he said. Then he 
remarked that his own plate contained all the 
food upon the table. ‘‘ Where is your dinner, 
Ruth ?” he asked. 

*“T can do without for a day,” she answered. 
“‘There’ll be money coming from the town to- 
morrow for the potatoes.” 

Gryffid pushed his plate from him. 

“‘T'll not eat alone,” he said. ‘‘ If you must 
starve, I’ll starve too.” 

“Tt isn’t starving for me,” she replied; “I 
don’t want to eat, indeed.” 

She put her hand upon his shoulder with a lov- 
ing tenderness that from itz long disuse seemed 
to him almost a surprise. 

Gryffid kissed his old wife, and went out of the 
cottage that had offered but one meal between 
them. 

Time had been working its changes, although 
outwardly they were scarcely perceptible. The 
young men of Penforvey, while they were still 
willing to gather from the storm the harvest of 
other men’s sowing, would no longer trouble their 
conscience by following in their fathers’ footsteps. 

The beacon had ceased to be lighted, or, indeed, 
to be prepared. Men had left Penforvey from 
actual necessity. It was perhaps a fact that sea- 
manship and pilotage had advanced ; it was cer- 
tainly true that the system of wrecking had de- 
clined, that the staple of the village had no longer 
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its value. Old Gryffid waiked resolutely on until 
he came to the Petrel. The last time the treach- 
erous light had been shown upon the rock the 
man who had climbed to his cruel task had fallen 
as he had descended afterward, and, as people 
said, would never be the man he had been. 

Gryffid walked away to a shed which sheltered 
two or three fishing-boats in which he and some 
village associates were interested. 

“What are you going to do, old man ?” asked 
a friend as aged as himself. ‘‘ You’re not think- 
ing of fishing, with a storm as sure as death !” 

“No, Jim,” he answered. ‘‘ But I am going 
to get the beacon ready for to-night. I've been a 
fool to think I couldn’t climb the Petrel, and I 
am going to show myself that I can.” 

Jim looked and laughed. He had no doubt 
but that old Gryffid would make two or three at- 
tempts and then abandon his task. He was wrong. 
Bit by bit, step by step, holding on first with one 
hand, then the other, at last both, the old man 
persevered until he stood on the crest of the 
wicked, cruel Petrel, and with the rope, which 
was fastened at one end to his wrist and at the 
other to the bucket which contained the pitched 
flax which was to blaze that night, he drew up 
to its place the last false light that was to lure 
wretched sailors to their death against the rocks 
of Penforvey. 


CHapTer IV. 


‘“*SHALL we reach Plymouth to-morrow, lad 7” 

The speaker was a handsome, broad-chested, 
sun-tanned fellow of some thirty years old. His 
question was addressed to the mate of a schooner 
making the best of her way—at any rate, making 
the best way she could—home from the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

‘“Who knows ?” answered the other. ‘“‘ There’s 
a storm coming up, and it is more than likely 
that the skipper will cast anchor until things are 
smooth again.” 

The first speaker sighed. 

“‘ Well, I dare say I am a bit impatient, but I’ve 
been waiting a good long time, and [ am begin- 
ning to ask myself if it may not prove too late.” 

“« Been waiting while you made the money ?” 
asked the mate ; ‘and now coming back for the 
lass to help you spend it ?” 

‘‘That’s it,” was the reply. ‘‘I asked her to 
wait five vears for me, and it is nearer six. But 
I could not get back until I could find a man to 
take care of the plantation, so, you see, she may 
have thought that I wasn’t true to her; or, more 
likely, she has settled in her mind— God bless 
her !—that I am dead and gone.” 

‘‘You might have written to say you wasn’t,” 
suggested his companion. 

‘“‘Some folks can’t write and some can’t read, 
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you know,” answered the other, and he turned 
away as if the indifference of his interlocutor only 
served to augment his own impatiénce. 

William Gryffid had the sort of presentiment 
which comes to many of us when we are near the 
attainment of some long-desired object. Hope 
deferred may make the heart sick, but a greater 
faintness comes to it at the moment when its 
aspirations seem near their fulfillment. 

From being journeyman to another, he had 
grown to become his own master, and, with the 
rich bounty of a virgin soil, his plantation yielded 
him harvests a hundred-fold more than he could 
expect. Grain, cotton, tobacco, all came as he 
worked for it. Thus, in the half-dozen years of 
his absence he had become a well-to-do man, and 
he had a fair expectation of seeing himself, in due 
time, a wealthy one; but still there crept into his 
thoughts the doubt that his happiness was not so 
sure as he had been considering it. 

He had saved the clothes he had on when he 
left home to wear them upon his return, and he 
had promised himself the amusement, as he saw 
his prosperity growing, of keeping his success a 
secret until the delay in announcing it should 
make it a surprise. 

* * * * * * 

Jaen Holbeck had given up work. Old Jesse 
Holbeck had grown weaker in the last six years. 
As regarded his mind, it could not have been 
more feeble than it was. So Jaen lived upon her 
old love, and found her solace in making the best 
of things. As she looked through the little case- 
ment-windows of her room she noticed that much 
of the sea-fog had lifted, and was being carried 
along by the wind-tempest that was ensuing. It 
was a portent of that part of the coast, too fre- 
quent of occurrence, at the time of year, for its 
meaning to be misunderstood. With her one 
thought—that Willie might be at any time re- 
turning to her—came her fear that the ship 
bringing him home might be caught in the very 
storm that was then imminent. She drew her 
shawl over her head and went out to watch the 
angry waves, which were beginning to lash them- 
selves into the raging foam which gives them, in 
the darkness of the night, the aspect of some 
monster gnashing its teeth at some unseen enemy. 

¢ it mentioned that all the grown-up populace 
of Penforvey were soon spectators of a sea whose 
dangers were appreciated by them. 

“Tt will be a bad night,” she said, as a woman 
walked past her, speaking for the sake of hearing 
a woman’s voice in reply. 

«© We've been waiting long enough for a wreck, 
I think, Jaen Holbeck, and needn’t pretend to be 
so concerned about it.” 

The woman who answered her was the person 
who had reviled her a few hours before. 
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** But if Willie should be nearing his home to- 
night ?” Then she walked away from the wrath- 
ful old woman. 

Two hours passed, and nothing was seen but 
angry waves rising as if to defy the dark, sullen 
clouds. There was a lull in the storm for a sec- 
ond, and in that interval came the sound of a 
distant cannon. At last an ill-fated vessel was 


| . 7 
nearing the cruel coast—the crueler peopie ! 


Round toward the west the beach was easy of 
access from the shore, and here women congre- 
gated as of yore. There was a cry at this moment 
—was it in protest or approval ?—as people saw a 
man’s form upon the Petrel. A minute more, 
and the flax blazed up to heaven, showing below 
the greedy faces that were waiting, and casting 
upon the uneven surface of the Petrel the shadow 
of Ruth’s desperate husband, who had waded 
through the shallow water and climbed once more 
the pillar of death. 

Hour succeeded hour. The booming of the 
minute-gun was heard no more, but yet no flot- 
sam and jetsam rewarded the patient cruelty of 
the Penforvey villagers. 

At last a black object came within sight of the 
women watching by the west. Ilow they struggled 
for it! But while the strong women dragged each 
other away, old Ruth snatched it from the wave 
and hastily bore it home, for she felt a wallet in 
the pocket. 

Nothing more came from the sea during the 
night. That time Neptune had tribute from the 
land instead of paying it. 

No one thought of Gryffid, who had strained 
his strength to climb the cliff, and had lighted 
the beacon for the last time. The old man had 
attempted to descend, but the broken rock was 
slippery with the water and sea-weed, whilst his 
force had fled with the accomplishment of his 
purpose, and he had fallen from the altar where 
he had offered human sacrifices to Baal, and had 
been carried away out to the sea which was the 
home of shipwreck and of death. 

In his cottage that night his old wife knelt 
upon the floor, where she had sunk to scrutinize 
the value of her “find.” 

The opened pocket-book contained a lock of 
Jaen’s hair, but that passed without recognition. 
Not so an old silver brooch the mother had given 
to Willie years before, and which now came back 
to her. 

There she knelt the night through, taking no 
heed of anything. Noone took heed of her. In 
the morning, when people went to the cottage, 
they found her dead, and thus Jaen heard what 
seemed a confirmation of her oft-repeated fore- 
bodings (experienced for the last time on the pre- 
vious night) that her lover would be wrecked as 
he returned home. 
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This was to be the end of her waiting, she 
thought. 
in which she imagined it. Scarcely a week had 
elapsed since the night of the storm when she 
found herself in the arms of the lover whom she 
believed to be dead. 

“Oh, Willie !” she exclaimed, **I thought you 
were drowned. Your coat with your pocket- 
book a 

** Was washed out of the cabin through a win- 
dow smashed by the wayes. The schooner would 


It was almost so, but not in the sense | 


have been wrecked upon the old rock, but I rec- 
ognized the beacon, and warned the skipper from | 
it. And now, Jaen, I have come to 
fetch you to my home. I have no one 
now but you. I have heard the news.” 

Poor Jesse Holbeck soon passed away, 
and then William Gryffid and his wife 
sailed for Chesa- 
peake Bay. The 
wealthy descend- 
ants of the happy 
couple do not sus- 
pect that their 
ancestors were 
wreckers, nor did 
Wille ever hear 
of his father’s last 
ascent of the 
Petrel. 


Aw Oriental 
poet might find a 
congenial theme 
in the illumina- 
tion for the first 
time by the elec- 
tric light of the 
famous ‘T'aj - Ma- 
hal in Agra. The 
Taj-Mahal, as all 
who know any- 
thing of Indian 
history are aware, 
is the splendid sepulchre of white marble, adorned | 
with the choicest of mosaics, which was erected | 
at a cost of nearly $5,000,000 by the Emperor 
Shah Jehan for his beloved wife Noor Jehan, 
also called “ Light of the Empire.” It stands on | 
a vast quadrangular inclosure, and forms a square 
building of great beauty. 
power placed in the great bulbous centre dome, 


remained 
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One light of immense | 
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| by their brothers. 


and four lesser lights on the surrounding mina- 


rets, gave a brilliant appearance to the whole | 


structure, and cast a soft radiance far and wide 
over the crescent-shaped city. 


Here is an effect | 
which even Madame de Stael’s famous figure of | 
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WOMEN WEARERS OF MEN’S 
CLOTHES. 


WHEN exactly women and men exchanged 
clothing does not appear on the pages of his- 
tory; but it is somewhat curious that while in 
the East the fair sex wear trousers, and men 
long robes, in the West the custom is reversed— 
men wear the loose trousers or close-fitting panta- 
loons, and women the loose robes, often expanded 
by sundry and various contrivances to an incon- 
venient and dangerous extent. Habits and ideas 
have become fixed, and the assumption by the 
female sex of the garments now usually 
worn by the other excites reprobation 
and condemnation. It is a shocking 
disregard of modesty in the eyes of 
most people, and is even prohibited by 
law in many 
places, so that a 
policeman will see 
unmoved a street- 
brawl or noisy 
drunkard, but 
will arrest a girl 
who, in sport, has 
attired herself in 
her brother’s 
clothes. Yet 
women are plead- 
ing for reform in 
matter of dress. 
} admitting their 
own to be cum- 
bersome, un- 
healthy and in- 
convenient. For 
the multitudes of 
women who work 
all day near fires 
and hot stoves in 
kitchens, or are 
employed in fac- 
tories, the long, 
fluttering — skirts 
are a constant source of danger, and shortened 
as are the skirts of young girls, they do not 
always escape with life from the bonfires kindled 
Necessity sometimes compels 
women to adopt almost completely the same garb 
as the men. Kalmuck women, save in the ornate 
and complex arrangement of the hair, when rid- 
ing or engaged in field work, dress exactly like 
the men. The Jewish women of Tunis and Al- 
giers wear a dress which is a kind of medium, but 
dispenses entirely with the long skirts. The Al- 
pine women, accustomed and compelled to climb 
and descend, often with heavy burdens, wear ha- 


NE LYS: 


“frozen music” would fall short of describing. | bitually loose trousers, for skirts would be a con- 
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stant peril. In the mountain parts of South 
America, women in riding adopt male attire, 
as they now do generally among us, though the 
fearfully dangerous skirt is retained. The English 
women who work in the mines are similarly at- 
tired. In India there are tribes like the Kulus 
whose attire is of this description. _In more civ- 
ilized lands and circles there are cases where no 
vulgar desire for notoriety has been a motive. 
Rosa Bonheur had to go to fairs to make studies 


ing below the calf, and a Zouave jacket over a 
loose shirt, of the Garibaldi fashion, in gray cash- 


mere. The fashion of her woman’s raiment seldom 
changes. Her hair is cropped, but not to the 
skull. This tidy, decent dress accords with the 


rustic, sunburnt face of Rosa—a face that tells of 
constant mental tension, keen, searching percep- 
tion, hardness of head, and straightforward sim- 
plicity. Sarah Bernhardt’s mannish garments in 
her studio are a part of her play-acting and self- 


SARAH BERNHARDT AS ‘‘ JEANNE D’ARC.” 


for her cattle, and to wander aficld unaccom- 
panied. Hence her choice of the French labor- 
er’s blue smock, cap and trousers. They pro- 
tected by keeping her sex out of the sight and 
mind of the rough men with whom she fell in, 
saved her from being draggled, and relieved her 
of the wearisome task of trundling up skirts when 
she had to carry painting implements. IT never 
beheld the gifted woman in a male peasant’s 
suit, but have seen her in a plain skirt, fall- 


advertising. It may be that she is aware she 
never looked so charming as years ago in the part 
of an Italian boy—a vagrant musician. The sim- 
plicity of masculine clothes—made in black vel- 
vet, and, on the whole, effeminate—must be a 
pleasant change after the clinging draperies, with 
the weighty trains and box-plaitings, which make 
her rustle like a snake in fallen Autumn leaves 
when she advances on the stage. I never knew 
an elderly lady, however ‘‘ emancipated,” who 
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wore masculine attire. In general, those who don 
it know that it becomes them, and are of an age 
to make conquests. 

There have been occasions in which it was not 
only convenient but decent for women to wear 
men’s clothes. The great ones that occur to me 
were Joan of Arc; Grisel Cochrane, when, pistol 
in hand, she intercepted a king’s messenger on a 
Scotch moor, who was taking to Edinburgh a 
warrant to execute her father ; the Duchess Ma- 
zarin (Hortense Mancini) in her attempts to 
escape from the tyranny of a half-demented hus- 
band ; her sister Olympia, Constabless of Colonna 
(in a similar case) ; the Chevalier, or, rather, the 
Chevaliére d’Eon ; George Sand and Mme. Dieu- 
lafoy. Save the two Mancini sisters, all those 
women cast aside the garb of their sex because it 
was, circumstanced as they were, a hindrance to 
higher life. And the two nieces of Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, if they had not disguised themselves as 
French gentlemen, Paduan students, Neapolitan 
fisher-boys, would have been relegated to convents 
in nowise differing from prisons. The rough 
adventures through which they passed, and the 
hardships to which they exposed themselves, re- 
newed their youth, and kept them lovely far be- 
yond middle age. They toiled in a felucca as 
sailors from Naples to Marseilles, faced storms, 
hung out all sail to escape from Algerian pirates, 
and were so browned by sun, sea-air and work, 
that the officers of the Roman Inquisition who 
boarded the craft to capture them did not know 
them, although they took them down to the hold. 
The Duchess Mazarin rode from Plymouth to 
London dressed as a man. She and Nell Gwynn, 
as Florimel in “The Maiden Queen,” brought 
men’s clothes into fashion at the Court of White- 
hall. But in the seventeenth century masculine 
clothing was as sumptuous and ornate as that of 
the fine ladies. George Sand dressed in paletot 
and trousers for cheapness’ sake. She had to be, 
when she ran away from her husband, her own 
laundress, and soon got sick of washing, clear- 
starching and ironing the white cotton and mus- 
lin petticoats then obligatory on Jowrgeoise women. 
The paletot also opened to her the pit of the 
Francais, to which part of that theatre she could 
alone afford to go. It is reserved by the State for 
men supposed to be students. The artistic nutri- 
ment and stimulant George there found had an 
effect on her literary work. Her mother and 
aunt, both v/vandiéres in the Italian army of Bo- 
naparte, used in childhood to go dressed as boys 
on bird-catching expeditions with their father. 
He was by trade a bird-fancier. 

Joan of Are was the greatest of all the women 
who dressed in men’s clothing. She never thought 
of dressing as a man until persuaded that she had 
man’s work to do. It was easier in the rough 


and roadless fourteenth century to amble from 
Lorraine to Touraine in a masculine garb, and 
more decent, inasmuch as all her companions 
were men-at-arms. In prison she clung to her 
military habiliments, because they were a sort o 
protection from the brutality of her warders. 
Let us hear what she said about them in her cross- 
examination at Rouen, in which her truth, good 
sense and simplicity confounded her persecutors. 
“Why did you wear men’s clothes, Joan ?” 
“Going with soldiers, I was moved to dress like 
them.” ‘But why go with soldiers?” ‘To 
do the work for which I was born.” ‘If you 
were a modest girl you must have shrunk from 
riding about with men?” ‘I journeyed with 
rude men, I know; but I was sure that God who 
sent me would journey with me too.” ‘You 
fancy yourself in a state of grace, when you are 
clearly in a state of damnation.” ‘Why in a 
state of damnation ?” ‘ Because you are in men’s 
clothing. Listen to what God says by the mouth 
of Moses in Deuteronomy: ‘A woman shall not 
wear the garments of a man, neither a man the 
garments of awoman. To do so is an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God.’ A Holy Council also 
says: ‘If a woman puts away the clothing of her 
sex to wear men’s raiment she is accursed.’” ‘I 
always thought clothes a small matter in the 
sight ef God.” ‘*Not so; you defile yourself.” 
“But how can the habit soil the soul ?” ‘* Was 
it at the Sire de Baudricourt’s bidding that you 
put on men’s clothes ?” ‘‘ At nobody’s bidding 
but my own.” ‘For what reason?” <‘It was 
natural, the saints having told me te do men’s 
work, that I should wear men’s clothes.” ‘Did 
God order you ?” ‘T never had an order straight 
from God, but I knew I did His will, and ex- 
pected of Him help and encouragement.” ‘* Did 
you communicate dressed asa man ?” ‘* Yes; but 
I first laid down my arms.” ‘Do you ever mean 
to lay aside your present garb?” <‘It’s not in my 
power to say.” ‘* You ought in this blessed sea- 
son to resume woman’s attire.” ‘‘ Well, give it 
me and let me free.” ‘*No; you must stay in 
prison.” ‘Tf I’m to stay in the hands of soldiers 
I'd rather remain as Iam.” ‘ But if by so doing 
you disqualify yourself from hearing Mass ?” 
‘“*Our Lord can enable me to hear it, whether 
you will or not.” ‘Joan, hearken to me— 
Easter draws nigh: unless you change your rai- 
ment you will be forbidden to approach the 
Holy Table.” ‘*What! on the glorious day of 
hallelujahs am I to be shut out from the com- 
munion of the faithful ? Well, I yield, if you give 
me a long robe—one that will touch the ground.” 
“¢Then you won’t dress again as a man.” “ Want- 
ing to please God, anc to be admitted to the Holy 
Table, I shall not henceforth wear men’s clothes,” 
*‘ Joan, you’re in the way of perdition, and must 
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end badly.” ‘I beseech you, my lords of the 
Church, to give me at my death a woman’s che- 
mise.” ‘ What sort of one?” ‘“ Any sort, if it’s 
long enough to cover my feet.” ‘Once for all, 
do you admit yourself defiled 7” ‘‘ Id rather be 
martyred at once than revoke our Lord’s com- 
mand made to me by the saints. He gave me 
men’s work to do, and so He purified the clothes 
I had to wear.” 

The Princess Marie d’Orléans, in her statue of 
Joan of Arc, rather toned down into a sort of 
Figlia del Reggimento costume the armor and 
surcoat about which the Casuists who tried Joan 
made so much ado. The true copy of what she 
wore is in the equestrian statue of the Place des 
Pyramides, Rue de Rivoli. Nor could Joan have 
been the girl of soft, pensive visage which the 
Princess Marie’s Versailles statue makes her out. 
Old documents brought to light since Louis 
Philippe’s accomplished daughter worked as an 
artist, under Ary Scheffer and Baron Marochetti, 
show that Joan was tall, finely built, very dark, 
of a rustic countenance full of life and purpose, 
and soft of speech, and choice and appropriate ‘in 
her diction. She was very particular about the 
quality and make of her cavalier habiliments, and 
the sword which she ever kept sheathed was of 
great beauty. To be certain not to use it, she 
was her own standard-bearer. Acting on a reve- 
lation of St. Catherine, she had disinterred it at 
the foot of the high altar in a church dedicated 
to that saint. Soul-beauty must have beamed out 
splendidly through Joan’s dark eyes and rustic 
visage. ‘The common people thought when they 
looked upon her that angels and other good 
spirits fluttered as butterflies around her head, 
and made it seem invested in a glorious halo. 

Mme. Dieulafoy has mind, beauty, charm and 
piquaney. I fancy she looks better in her dapper 
suit than she could in the raiment she has dis- 
carded. Not that she attempts to bring out the 
rounded hips and full gorge of her sex, her pale- 
tot being loose and long. One sees the tiny 
woman in the fect and ankles, the hands and 
wrists, the pretty throat and the small ears. Her 
light-brown hair is cut as close as the scissors can 
go. She has a large square forehead, blue eyes 
shot with hazel, and a fresh complexion. The 
crow’s feet and lines proclaim the thirty-six years 
to which she owns. What are peculiarly charm- 
ing in her are her smile, her diction, and her 
pretty way of showing volition strong as steel. 
She is beautifully neat, and her cuffs, collars and 
cravyats are irreproachable. Nothing could be 
more Frenchwomanly than the thoroughness with 
which she carries out the fiction of an tncognita 
which is no disguise. It is delightful to see the 
little woman, hat in hand, talking to a lady. I 
could not say to her, ‘‘ Couvrez vous, madame, je 


vous en prie,” and it was impossible to treat her 
ag @ monsieur. She was presented to the Shah, 
at Teheran, in the suit. He at first objected, but 
got over his feeling when it was explained by her 
husband that she could never have got through 
her work at Shushan dressed as a woman. There 
is no alloy of “ brass” in this enterprising resur- 
rectionist of old Asiatic palaces fallen into the 
earth-mound state. er spirit is an irrepressible 
one. Géneral Sir Robert Murdoch Smith, who 
knew her when she was engaged in her Persian 
mission, and saw her at her work, says that no 
difficulty, no fever, no discouragement weakened 
her brave heart or daunted her. Mme. Dieulafoy 
was brought up with Puritan severity, and was 
never at a dancing party until she was married. 
Her first assumption of the pantaloons was when 
she was a bride, and to follow her husband 
through the campaign of the war. After having 
enjoyed wearing clothes that did not hamper 
movement, she could never bear again the press- 
ure of stays and the clinging of draggled skirts. 
Her home is full of pleasant riches, commodious 
and handsome, each room being quite a subject 
for a picture. But it has lost zest since she was 
in Persia, and she pines for the unconventional 
life, intense interests and absorbing work which 
she led at Shushan. 


PHARAOH'S CATS. i 


THE sale of the cargo of mummified cats in 
Liverpool appears to have been productive of a 
good deal of merriment; but the prices realized 
by these curious relics of animal life in Egypt 
some time before the exodus of the Israelites 
were sufficient to show that this eminently spec- 
ulative consignment has proved entirely success- 
ful. In such a case there could be no possible 
data for even an approximate valuation, save per- 
haps with the undistinguishable mass of frag- 
ments which were disposed of at about £3 13s. 9d. 
per ton to be ground down into manure, It was 
the single cats’ heads that furnished the chief 
element of uncertainty; but the practical test 
of the public auction-room speedily showed that 
mummified cats’ heads of the period of the Pha- 
raohs rule in English markets from 1s. 3d. to ds., 
though it was hinted in the auctioneer’s rostrum 
that some curious specimens, though secured at 
these prices, would probably be sold again to 
museums for £3 or £4. It was the first cat’s 
head that went for the feeble fifteen pence, 
probably because the curiosity-mongers had not 
warmed to their work. This was stated to have 
formed a portion of “‘a beautiful Tom.” An- 
other, declared to be ‘‘a perfect study of a sweet 
face,” was knocked down for 3s. 3d. The hind- 
quarters of a cat with two hind feet attached 
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were more briskly competed for amidst cries of 
“Handle that cat gently!” from two gentlemen 
described as ‘‘ evidently scientists.” Possibly the 
“scientists ” represented Professor Conway, who 
has written a paper about the mummified cats, 
and will now probably have a better opportunity 
of determining what light they throw upon Egyp- 
tian history and the evolution of the most fa- 
miliar of all our domestic animals. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH. 

VOLTAIRE was fond of asserting that he was 
the first Frenchman who made England and En- 
glish literature known to France. Unless one in- 
sists on absolutely literal accuracy—and when an 
author is speaking of his own merits it is vain to 
expect this—Voltaire’s boast may very well be al- 
lowed to pass. The famous Frenchman had spent 
nearly three years of the prime of his life in En- 

_gland; he had formed friendships with all the 
prominent Englishmen of the day, Bolingbroke, 
Pope and Swift among them ; he had studied the 
English language and English literature with in- 
defatigable attention ; he had actually published 
in London a still not uninteresting little book 
written in the English language ; and in a series 


WOMEN WEARERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES.—JEWESSES OF TUNIS.— SEE PAGE 696, 


of brightly composed letters he had revealed to 
his own fellow-countrymen the new English world 
which he had thus discovered for himself. An 
extraordinary number of the most distinguished 
Frenchmen of the eighteenth century followed 
Voltaire in visiting England, and as one of the 
smaller results of this closer intimacy between the 
two countries, a very considerable number of En- 
glish words began to find their way into the 
French vocabulary. This number was largely 
increased after the battle of Waterloo, when 
French aristocrats and other émigrés who had 
passed their years of exile in England returned 
to France, and took back English words with 
them. The introduction into France of some- 
thing which had at least the show of constitu- 
tional government made a further opening for 
such English words as bill, budget, pamphlet, 
mecting, jury, verdict. The English railway 
movement contributed to the French language 
the words coke, rail, wagon, tender, ballast, ex- 
press, tunnel. Sport, too, supplied a very con- 
siderable number. Sometimes the English origin 
of the word was very thinly concealed by a slight 
disguise, so that we are all familiar with ‘* boule- 
dogue,” for bull-dog, ‘‘ redingote ” for riding-coat, 
and ‘‘boulingrin” for bowling-green. French 
writers of the present day 
carry this process very far 
indeed. One can hardly 
take up a modern French 
novel without lighting on 
such words as ‘‘spleené- 
tique,” ‘‘flairtage,’’ 
“lynchage,” ‘* snobisme, ” 
‘«*blackboulage,” ‘‘ clown- 
ique”; while the number 
of such infinitives as 
““shopper,” ** yachter,” 
<“toaster,” “‘ interviewer, ” 
is simply endless. But 
the way in which the 
modern French writer 
rushes into a bold and 
profuse employment of 
English words without 
any French disguise at all 
—and, of course, usually 
in a ludicrously incorrect 
way—is really not very far 
removed from a mild 
form of literary mania. 
“Inglis is spike hier.” 
So runs, or used to run, 
in some hostelry in the 
Pas de Calais, a friendly 
greeting intended for the 
delight and information 
of the wandering English- 


FRENCH -ENGLISH. 


man. Really, on the title-page of 
nine out of ten of French novels 
of the day the author should give 
his English readers a similarly 
honest warning, by telling them 
that ‘‘Inglis is write hier.” Let 
us see the ‘‘ Inglis” as the French- 
man writes it for us. 

He is generally very great, in- 
deed, in all matters connected 
with sport. Among the common- 
est of all common words in French 
books nowadays are “sport,” 
“‘jockey,” “groom”; and we are 
all familiar with “le boxe,” if 
‘*sportique” and ‘‘ turfistes” are 
not of quite such frequent ocecur- 
rence. The French novelist 
knows all about the doings of the 
English ‘‘sportman ” and ‘* sport- 
woman,” and when the English 
national game comes in his way 
he can tell you that among ‘le 
criketers” the two most important 
characters are the ‘ batman ” and 
the “‘bowlman.” He is charmed 
when he contemplates a young 
““mees,” a young English ‘‘ sport- 
woman,” playing at ‘*lawn-tenni,” 
or, as he sometimes calls it, «un 
lawn-tennis.” To the English- 
man, on the other hand, what can 
be more delightful than to behold a whole com- 
pany of cheerful Frenchmen and Frenchwomen 


abandoning themselves to the irresistible fascina- | 


tions of a ‘‘rallye-paper”? M. Georges Ohnet, he 
of the ‘* Maitre de Forges,” and of the numberless 
editions, revels in ‘‘rallye-papers.” Hardened 
garrison-officers, equestrian ladies, dukes on their 
mail-coaches, young men in their ‘‘ bogheys,” and 
the inevitable huntsman with his horn and hunt- 
ing-knife and ‘‘ knicker - bockers ”“—‘“ knicker- 
boots” they sometimes are—follow up this sport 
with intense enthusiasm, and celebrate its conclu- 
sion by a ‘‘ gigantesque lunch.” 


The ‘‘rallye-paper” is the French version of | 
| ants of the men who in the old days manned our 


the sport which is dear to English school-boys as a 
paper-chase ! French readers refuse to be wearied 
with descriptions of the noble game, till in the 
current French novel the “rallye-paper” is as 
great a nuisance as in the average English novel 
is the mad bull—which, if you only knew, is 
really an exceedingly tame and gentle animal, 
full of nothing but a pleasant playfulness—from 
which it is always the hero’s duty to rescue the 
heroine. 

In a story which very lately appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes one of the characters is a 
Scotch baronet who invites some French friends 
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to his moors to shoot ‘‘ grouses.” In another we 
are informed that a French gentleman proposed 
to organize ‘‘ des steeple” in the neighborhood of 
his country house. ‘‘ Steeple” is of course the 
French-English for ‘‘ steeple-chases.” Doubtless 
the races in all these ‘‘ steeple” were won by what 
another well-known French novelist, M. Henry 
Rabusson, oddly enough, calls ‘* hacks de pur 
sang.” A thoroughbred hack! 

With English sport on water the Frenchman is 
equally familiar. IIe knows all about the English 
“rowigmen”; all about the English ‘‘ milord’s ” 
yacht, with its comfortable ‘* births ° and its crew 
of eight or ten vigorous ‘jacks tar ”— descend- 


“‘woodens bulwarks”; all about our ‘ erui-sing,” 
the ‘‘squifs” in which we row and the ‘ warfs” 
at which we land. The French writer who knows 
England go well as the man of letters who chooses 
to call himself M. Philippe Daryl actually speaks 
about ‘“‘the crew which gained the prize at the 
great regatta between Oxford and Cambridge.” 
Surely M. Daryl might know that all this is what 
his French compatriots indifferently call ** hum 
bog” or ‘* humbugh.” 

Let us pass from the world of sport, and ob- 
serve the French writer’s performances when the 
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English world of letters is his theme. We read 
of such authors as Dean ‘ Swifft” and Charles 
‘ Kinsley,” such characters as ‘ Peckniff,” such 
English literary masterpieces as the ‘‘ Vicaire of 
Wackefield” and the “ Bidge of Sighs.” It is 
delightful to hear our Frenchman talking com- 
placently of Mr: William Morris’s poem, ‘‘ The 
Earthen Paradise.” Of course he can speak flu- 
ently of Darwin and the “struggle for liffe.” 
M. Daudet, in his latest novel, ‘“ L’Immortel,” 
has wonderfully good times with this famous 
phrase. Ambitious men, anxious to push their 
way to the front in the world, are by M. Daudet 
deneminated ‘ strugforlifeurs.” After this, it 
seems tame to be reminded by another French 
novelist that among the ‘‘go head” people of 
the United States, where the women are in large 
excess of the men, the ‘‘strugforlife ” assumes the 
form of a “struggle for vedding.” (In the Mor- 
mon section, to be sure, this struggle is in abey- 
ance, for here we are in the region of ‘‘ spiritual’s 
husband ” and “ spiritual’s wifes.”) Returning to 
literature, it is refreshing to learn that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott wrote a novel entitled ‘‘The Hearth of 
Midlotian.” A no less personage than a French 
count, who in 1887 published a volume under the 


style of “ L’Ecosse jadis et aujourd’hui,” has a | 


chapter on Scott in which, among other oddities, 
we read of ‘‘ Dande Dinmont” and find the fol- 
lowing pleasant quotations : 


—‘* And far beneath 
Old Melros rose, and fair Tweed ran: 
Like some tall rock with lichens gray 
Seen’d dimly nuge, the dark abbey. 


‘““The corbells were cared grotesque and grim ; 
And the pillars, with cluster’d shafts to trim; 
With base and with capital flourish’s around.” 


The same enthusiast is also on familiar terms 
with the Ettrick Shepherd. Can he not quote 
from Hogg ? 


“The noble clan Stuart, the bravest of ale.” 


The native country of Scott and Hogg, the 
land of “Salisbury Craigs,” the ‘*Tolboath” 
Prison, and the ‘‘ Banatym” Club, the country 


’ 


whose native ‘‘ Hi-ghlanders” wear the “ kelt ” | 
and eat ‘very yood herreng,” fares badly at the | 


hands of the distinguished Mme. Adam. Skob- 
eleff once spent an evening with the two famous 
war correspondents, Forbes and MacGahan, sing- 
ing songs for their amusement in French, Ger- 
man, Russian and Italian. Remembering the 
nationality of one of his guests, he concluded 
with something Scotch, and this, as Mme. Adam 
tells us in her pamphlet on Skobeleff, was ‘* Aug 
Lang Sygne.” . 

The Revue des Deux Mondes very recently con- 
tained a critical estimate of Mr. Lecky’s histor- 
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ical writings. What, according to the French 
critic, are the titles of Mr. Lecky’s books ? ‘* The 
Leaders of the Irish Opinion,” ‘‘ History of the 
Rise and Influence of ¢he Rationalism,” and 
** History of tie European Morals.” Just imagine 
a prominent English writer criticising, say in the 
Nineteenth Century, the works of one of the most 
distinguished contemporary men of letters in 
France, and yet absolutely ignorant of the use 
of the French definite article! Another En- 
glish title-page has also recently gone wrong. Le 
Siécle, referring to the late Richard Jefferies. 
and informing us in passing that he was born in 
“the Weltshire,” places among his works one 
which it speaks of as Le Patron de Jeu chez-lut. 
To turn the Gamekeeper at Home into the Gam- 
ing-house Keeper at Home is hard on an author. 
A French dramatic critic recently burst out 
with enthusiasm: ‘*Who does not know ‘The 
Midnight’ of Shakespeare ?” This was the ‘* Mid- 


| summer-night’s Dream” of the divine William’s. 


EXPLORING THE HOLY LAND. 


THE recent quarterly statement of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, although it does not 
record any extraordinary discovery, yet describes 
much interesting work that is in progress. Two 
cisterns haye been found near the Damascus Gate 
of Jerusalem, the smaller of which would contain 
about 3,000 skins of water. ‘‘It is entirely hewn 


in the rock, and before it was made into a cistern 


was rock-eut Jewish tomhs. In the rock ceiling 
is a square 13 feet by 13 feet, very nicely worked, 
with a cornice round it exactly as in the tombs of 
the Kings.” By the excavations made on the 
vastern brow of Zion, it has been found that there 


were in ancient times caves and dwellings exca- 


yated in the rock, which in later times were con- 
verted into cisterns. Herr Schick describes a 
church which has been discovered in the village 
of Silwan, which has been hewn in the rock, and 
which contains a Greck inscription in which the 
name of the Prophet Isaiah is mentioned. Herr 
Schick thinks it probable that Isaiah’s tomb may 
be under this chapel, and hopes by further dig- 
ging to find an entrance to the cave, which is un- 
der the recky court, and is at present full of earth, 
and to discover rock-cut tombs. He thinks that 
the rock-cut chambers of the church were Jewish 
tombs before the Christian era, and that after- 
ward they were converted into chapels by the 
Christians. 


A ROMANCE OF TENNYSON’S. 
Wat will be the sensations of Lord Tennyson 


when he learns that a Nottingham clergyman has 
unearthed a little romance of his early days, we 


BULWER AND THALBERG. 
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cannot surmise. He certainly showed his indig- 
nation at the sale of his autograph poems, a little 
time ago, and maybe not less annoyed at being 
confronted by a short poem, addressed to a young 
lady named Bradshaw, which certainly has a Ten- 
nysonian ring about it. Here is the poem : 


** Because she bore the iron name 

Of him who doomed his King to die, 
I deemed her one of harsher frame. 

And looks that awe the passer-by; 
But found a maiden, tender, shy, 

With fair blue eyes and passing sweet, 
And longed to kiss her hands, and lie 

A thousand Summers at her feet.” 


This clergyman, whose name is the Rev. Charles 
Yeld, also tells a story, said to have been derived 
from the Bradshaw family, of a pretty speech 
made by the young poet to the same young lady. 
One day, while Mr. Tennyson was out driving 
with Miss Bradshaw, her mother, and three other 
ladies, some one asked the time. On this Tenny- 
son took out his watch. Whereupon Miss Brad- 
shaw leaned over a little, and her worshiper 
oxclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t !” «* Why, am I not to look ?” 
asked the young lady, to which Tennyson replied, 
‘No; it would stop to look at you.” 


BULWER AND THALBERG. 


Tuts gay little incident is relate? by Frau 
Amalia Ernst in the Parisian Vo/faire: ‘* Thal- 
berg, the great piano virtuoso, who was just 
making a concert tour in England, wrote to my 
husband, while we were at Bath in Bulwer’s com- 
pany, that he would make use of the next spare 
Sunday to have a chat with us again, and that it 
would please him very much at this opportunity 
to be introduced to Sir Lytton, whose talent he 
admired exceedingly. My husband hurried to 
communicate this good news to Bulwer, but his 
astonishment was great when he found the novel- 
ist was ignorant of the existence of Thalberg. 
He earnestly asked who this Thalberg was, and 
Ernst, who was always a joker, assured him that 
Thalberg was one of the most celebrated jugglers 
on the Continent. ‘Then Iet him come quickly !’ 
ealled out Bulwer, who possessed a great liking 
for magicians. 

‘©The unsuspecting Thalberg was introduced 
to the statesman and poet at the table. Bulwer 
invited him to sit beside himself, and greeted him 
with friendly words. The dinner began with an 
‘Trish broth,’ a kind of national soup, in which 
mutton chops were swimming. Doubtless Thal- 
berg had never seen an ‘Irish broth,’ for he 
turned to Ernst with these words: ‘Just see 
his absent-mindedness ; Sir Lytton does not no- 
tice that some one let cutlets fall into the soup. 


i 


/with them. 


Do call his attention to it ’ But Ernst only an- 
swered with a shake of his head, and Thalberg 
said to Bulwer : ‘ My lord, do you see these cut- 
lets * Ile could speak no further, for Bulwer 
interrupted him with a sly smile: ‘I know what 
you want to say, sir; you simply want to juggle 
Just try it; I have my eyes ope. 
I am not so easily made believe.’ 

“‘In fact, during the whole dinner Bulwer was 
anxiously watching to hinder the jugglery about 
which the unsuspecting Thalberg had not the 
faintest idea. For the roast he handed the salt 
to Bulwer, who decliningly said: ‘Do not give 
yourself useless trouble, my good fellow. You 
want to reach me the salt, which most likely has 
turned into sugar in your hand, and the pepper 
most likely has become ground stone. Besides, I 
have seen that done in Paris. Eat your dinner 
quietly, and let me eat, too.’ 

‘‘Thalberg finally tried to turn the conversa- 
tion to more serious subjects, but he did not get 
any further than a lengthy report from Bulwer 
of Bosco’s magic tricks. After the dessert we 
could scareely suppress langhter when Sir Lytton 
grasped Thalberg’s arms and examined inquisi- 
tively the broad sleeves of his dress-coat. Thal- 
berg called to my husband, in German: ‘ To the 
mischief !—does our host think I have pocketed 
the silver spoons ?” 

«After dinner we retired to the brilliantly 
lighted parlor. Thalberg and Lytton walked up 
and down with long steps. Suddenly the latter 
let his handkerchief fall. The virtuoso stooped 
and wanted to return it, but Bulwer pushed Thal- 
berg’s hand back, and continued his promenade 
in the salon. 

**Thalberg came to me with the handkerchief, 
saying : ‘Friend, Sir Lytton dropped his hand- 
kerchief, and I picked it up; but he does not ur- 
derstand it is his, and will not accept it. What 
shall I do with it ” 

«© Speak more loudly to him. 
is a little deaf,’ I answered. 

““Thalberg approached Bulwer and screamed 
into his ears: ‘Sir Edward, it is your handker- 
chief.’ But Bulwer, who did not like notice to 
be taken of his deafness, said, roughly : * Do not 
bother me; I will not touch the bandkerchief ; I 
know there is a rabbit in it.’ 

“'Thalberg stood still, his mouth open in as- 
tonishment. Tle must have taken Bulwer to be 
crazy. Even later, when the virtuoso coaxed the 
most rapturous melodies from the piano, Bulwer 
took it as a performance of jugglery, and sepa- 
rated from Thalberg without learning the truth. 
As Thalberg did not see him again, Bulwer never 
learned that it was for him alone that Thalberg 
appeared as a juggler who accidentally could play 
the piano also.” 


You know he 
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GENTLY o'er the rippling waters, 
Slowly glides our boat along, 
And the woodland sloping meadows 
Echo faintly to our song. 
Slowly glide we, ever onward, 
*Neath the pale moon’s trembling light, 
And the nightingale’s sweet singing 
Softly breaks the hush of night. 


Resting on our oars, we listen 
To the changeful songster’s note. 
Oh! what sweet contentment greets us 
From that tiny singer’s throat. 
Once again our oars are dipping 
In the moonlit crystal stream ; 
As we float through light and shadow, 
Life but seems a pleasant dream. 


Shadows cast by wooded hill-tops 
Throw their dark shade o’er our way, 
But beyond is silvery gladness, 
Sweeter far than light of day. 
Oh! the ripple of the waters 
Greets us as we float along, 
And again the Lill-side echoes 
To the melody of song. 
Harotp Hart.ey. 
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dined.” They entered the house. Mrs. Blake 


Heron and Vivian were now mounting a hill, 
fringed by close thickets. It was too dark to 
discern anything clearly, and neither of the 
friends could have told from what quarter the 
sound proceeded ; but simultaneous with Heron’s 
last word, a startling crack! crack !—whiz! broke 
the peaceful silence. One bullet grazed the speak- 
er’s cheek—another pierced the crown of Vivian’s 
hat. Both men stopped short in the road. 

“Some drunken striker, probably,” said Vivian. 

Heron did not answer. A small white object 
was gleaming in the dust of the road, almost 
under his horse’s feet. He leaped down, and 
picked it up. 

‘By Jove! a lady’s handkerchief!” he an- 
nounced, feeling-it carefully over ; then he drew 
eff his glove, and wiped something wet from his 
eheek. 

“Tf the aim of our friend had been a trifle bet- 
ter, Vivian, or the darkness less baffling 

“«The wife you wedded at noon might be a 
widow to-night,” added Vivian, very gravely. 

Heron drew a heavy breath. 

“©And an easy way, too, out of all my difficul- 
ties,” he muttered. ‘* That bullet, rightly di- 
rected, would have cut a Gordian knot.” 

They rode on up the hill to Meroncroft, and 
dismounted at the stable-door. 

“What a day!” exclaimed Heron. ‘I feel as 
though I had lived a century since morning.” 

By the light of the stable-lantern he examined 
the handkerchief which he had found on the hill. 
It was a square of finest fabric, with a border of 


black, and the letter S delicately embroidered in | 


one corner. 

“ Bravo |” said Heron ; * we are getting on! I 
will send this pretty mouehoir to Mrs. Steele to- 
morrow, with my compliments. I wonder if she 
understands the use of a revolver —she is cer- 
tainly a woman of nerve. Don’t look so grave, 
Vivian—you must not be surprised now at any- 
thing which happens at Black River. Come, it 
is ten by the clock, dear boy, and we have not yet 
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met them in the hall. 

“« All your wife’s belongings have been sent over 
from Wolfsden, sir,” she said to Heron; ‘‘ Martin 
brought them.” 

“*Good !” he answered. ‘I hope you have 
tried to make Mrs. Heron comfortable.” 

““T’ve given her the best guest-chamber, sir, 
and put the whole house, and everything in it, 
at her command. She asked me to leave her 
to herself —she doesn’t wish to see any one to- 
night.” 

He nodded, and sat down with Vivian to the 
long-delayed dinner. Both were thoroughly fa- 
tigued. They talked but little, and in low voices. 
Abovc-stairs, Judge Ferrers was lying in the aw- 
ful silence and dignity of death, and Hazel, the 
bride of a few hours, was there also, nursing, 
doubtless, her bitterness and despair. House of 
marriage — house of death! Very sombre and 
lonely it seemed. 

After the meal, Vivian went away to write let- 
ters, and Heron stepped out into the hall, and on 
to a deep fire-place, where pine-wood was laid. 
He lighted the dry logs, and with a weary sigh 
fell into a chair before the red, leaping blaze. 

By this time his message had reached Sir 
Griffin. Ieron smiled grimly, as he stared down 
at’ the roaring fire. He was miserable enough, 
Heaven knew, but he instinctively felt that his 
own condition was bliss indeed compared with 
the state of mind in which the baronet must now 
find himself. If he did not blow his brains out 
at once, it would be because he knew enough of 
the height and depth of Hazel’s love to count 
upon her prompt forgiveness. And just then 
the moody watcher heard a sudden, soft rustle. 
and looking quickly up, he saw Tfazel herself 
moving toward him down the shallow oak stair. 

She descended slowly—she seemed a little be- 
wildered with the new, strange place in which 
she found herself. Her exquisite face was very 
pale —the dusky hair, full of auburn lights, 
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waved back from it in lustrous disorder. Heron 
started to his feet, holding Jhis very breath. 

At the movement, the pale bride paused, and 
with one hand on the railing of the stair, gazed 
down into the old-fashioned hall, at the chair by 
the fire and that solitary man, who stood star- 
ing up at her in helpless fascination. 

“Is Jael found ?” she asked, in a distant but 
studiously composed voice. 

“* No,” answered Heron. 

‘‘Have you news of her ?” 

“No ”— unsteadily. 

“* Poor Jael !’— in a thoughtful tone. 
tried hard to be friendly with me, but I was al- 
ways afraid of her. Mr. Heron, I fear you have 
taken great trouble to establish my innocence. I 
ought to thank you—of course, I do thank you,” 
rather wearily. 

He had expected nothing half as kind. Her 
lovely, colorless face was like a star, bending to 
him from the abyss of night. He started to- 
ward her. i. 

‘* Hazel !” he cried, vehemently, ‘‘I want no 
thanks—to serve you is reward enough ; but show 
me a little—a very little mercy! We are in no 
end of a fix. Stop a moment, and let us reason 
together.” 

Heron’s voice betrayed the passion that raged 
within him. Hazel shrank in sudden fear and 
aversion. 

“Don’t touch me, Francis Heron !” she shud- 
dered, putting out her hands to repel his advance. 
“‘Don’t come a step nearer! I cannot talk—I 
cannot reason—at least, not now. The sight of 
you sickens—yes, Aii/s me !” 

She turned, and was gone in an instant up the 
stair. Heron, staggering, as if he had received a 
blow, went back to his solitary chair, and looked 
again into the mocking, leaping fire. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
HAZEL. 

‘“‘ AsHEs to ashes, dust to dust.” 

Three days later, the family tomb of the Fer- 
rers, on a slope at Mount Auburn, opened to re- 
ceive a new tenant; and the old judge was laid 
in its gloom and silence with all the pomp befit- 
ting his name and: fame. 

Graham Vivian was there, solemnly conducting 
the last rites. Francis Heron and his wife were 
there, chief mourners at the buriel—both preserv- 
ing a strict propriety of demeanor, an admirable 
calmness of look and manner. In the crowd of 
people who had gathered to pay their last tribute 
to the departed, nearly every one by this time 
knew something of Hazel’s story; and many 
were the curious glances cast at the granddaugh- 
ter whom Judge Ferrers had acknowledged only 


‘She 
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on his death-bed, and then solely through the in- 
fluence of Francis Heron. 

The ceremony over, Heron took his wife’s pas- 
sive hand. 

“*Come,” he whispered, and assisted her into 
the carriage. Under the stately Cambridge elms 
they went back to the city and the Common- 
wealth Avenue house. During the ride, husband 
and wife sat like graven images in opposite cor- 
ners of the vehicle. Speech there was none. 
The two seemed to have absolutely nothing to say 


to each other—they had had nothing to say for 
the last three dismal days. 

It was twilight when they reached the great 
house, over the wealth and splendor of which 
Hazel was now undisputed mistress. In a draw- 
ing-room, sumptuous with fine-grained rose-wood 
and draperies of gold brocade, Graham Vivian 
came to take formal leave of Heron’s young 
wife. 

From a massive chair of gilded wood-work, 
like a throne, she arose to meet him. Some wax- 
lights, in a tall candelabrum of wrought silver, 
shed a soft lustre on her girlish, black-draped fig- 
ure. All about her were rich, subdued colors— ° 
carving,- mirrors, gleams of costly metals, cabi- 
nets enriched with panels of cathedral glass, 
webs from Oriental looms. And in the midst 
of her new luxury, Hazei stood, 


“An alabaster woman, with fixed brows,” 


and held out her small hand to Vivian. 

“You return to Black River by the next 
train ?” she said, as she looked wistfully into his 
friendly face. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Tt is now three days since Jacl disappeared, 


and, as yet, nothing has been heard of her.” 

“*T still believe that she is hiding somewhere in 
Black River.” 

‘“Then, sooner or later, she will appeal to you 
for help, Mr. Vivian. She must regard you as 
her best friend, for you were the first person to 
teach her right and wrong. Oh, I hope,” with a 
little nervous contraction of her smooth brows, 
“that no bodily harm has come to the poor girl !”” 

By the look on his face she saw that she had 
but expressed his own anxiety. 

“Jael has played the part of a heroine,” he 
answered ; ‘* and it is possible that the Blackbirds 
may attempt to visit vengeance upon her. For that 
very reason I am anxious to remain within reach, 
should she need my help.” 

Hazel nodded thoughtfully. 

*T feel sure that Jael did not do me evil of her 


| own will,” she said ; ** butat the instigation, per- 


haps the direct command, of some other party. 
When she is found, Mr. Vivian, assure her of my 
full free pardon, and, if you like, send her to me 
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for safety. I not only forgive her—I will gladly 
take her into my service. Surely her foes could 
not reach her here ?” ‘ 

“No,” answered Vivian. ‘‘ You are very kind, 
and Jael will be sure to receive your offer grate- 
fully. Could we but find her, we might win her 
full confidence, and so induce her to name the 
parties who have used her as a tool. You—that 
_is——” rather awkwardly, for he felt that he was 
treading dangerous ground —‘‘ You will not re- 
turn to Black River, Mrs. Heron—I mean, for 
the present ?” 

““No,” she answered; ‘‘but don’t forget to 
keep me informed of all that concerns poor 
Jael ?” 

“‘T will not forget,” he replied, and pressed 
her hand warmly, and departed to take the even- 
ing train for Black River. 

Then, from a far end of the room, where he 
had been quietly waiting, Francis Heron ad- 
vanced, and stood before his wife. 

«JT, too, must say good-by,” he began. ‘‘ For 
three days you have endured my presence—I will 
now relieve you of it, Hazel. Of course, I un- 
derstand that you mean to make your future 
home here; but pardon me—alone ?—will you 
live alone ?” 

“* Why not ?” she answered, dryly. 

‘‘For one thing, you are very young. It is 
hardly customary for a girl in her teens to remain 
without a companion. Have you no female rela- 
tive, no family connection, who would take you 
in charge ?” 

She looked at him defiantly. 

‘“*T do not care to be taken in charge by any- 
body, Mr. Heron. Of course, I have no rela- 
tives—you forget that I am the last of the Fer- 
rers race, and about my father’s people I know 
nothing. However, the prospect does not daunt 
me. It is Jikely that the friends of Judge Ferrers 
will in time find me out.” 

“No doubt of it !” he replied, bitterly. ‘ With 
your beauty and wealth, you will never lack for 
friends! I don’t wish to appear meddlesome, 
but I must say again that to live entirely alone 
with hired servants seems hardly the proper thing 
for you—at your age, you will be sure to find it 
no end of a bore.” 

Her voice grew hard and cold. 

«Solitude is better than the society of people 
that one dislikes, is it not ?” 

“Undoubtedly ! I understand vour gibe, Ha- 
zel—you have escaped from my house, and the 
rest does not matter.” 

She set her lips in mutinous silence. 
lights shone down on her small head, 


The wax- 


* Buoyant, like a bell-flower on its bed,” 


and over her black, slender figure, and the lovely,, 
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passive hands that gleamed pearl-like against the 
folds of her mourning-gown. In all the future 
stretching dismally before him, would Francis 
Heron be able to blot the picture that she made 
from his memory? Fain'was he to cry: 


—‘ O whitest Galatea, can it be 
That thou shouldst spurn me off who love thee so?” 


What he did say was this: 

‘“When I urged marriage upon you, Hazel, I 
knew you cared absolutely nothing for me ; but, 
just Heaven ! how could I foresee that your in- 
difference would at once take the form of positive 
hate ? Being grossly ignorant of a woman’s nat- 
ure, I was foolish enough to fancy that Sir Griffin 
Hopewood’s worthlessness—his cowardly desertion 
of you—would give the death-blow to your love— 
wean you forever from all thought of him.” 

Still she made no answer. He waited a mo- 
ment, then went on, in a choked voice: 

““You have entered upon a rich inheritance, 
but you lack one thing, Hazel—your freedom— 
and lacking that, it is possible—no, probable— 
that all these other possessions may become as 
apples of Sodom to you. If I could by any fair 
means restore your liberty, break your fetters, 
God is my witness, I would do so without a 
thought of myself !” 

“Oh, would you ?” she queried, faintly. 

“Can you doubt it ?” 

«‘ But there is no way.” 

«True. Happy or wretched, in the eyes of the 
law we must remain one while we live.” 

She glanced around the splendid drawing- 
room. : 

“At least, J have some recompense for my 
bonds, Mr. Heron,” she faltered, ‘‘and you have 
none for yours. This seems very unfair, and it 
troubles me to think of it. I want to offer—yes, 
to urge upon you one-half of the Ferrers fort- 
une—my grandfather on his death-bed declared 
that you were not rich. Let there be a fair di- 
vision of his wealth, and you shall accept as your 
right an equal portion of everything. This prop- 
osition, coming from my lips, does not sound par- 
ticularly generous ”— and she tried to smile—‘‘ for 
you remember that Judge Ferrers was wild to 
make you his sole heir.” 

A bright spark leaped into Heron’s gray eyes. 

“Ts it possible you think I would touch a dol- 
lar of your inheritance ?” he answered, scornfully. 


| «If I were starving, I would not !” 


Her fair head drooped in a mortified way. 

“That is hardly kind !” she replied. 

He set his teeth. 

* You talk of kindness—you ? Well, I do not 
mean to be discourteous—I simply decline your 
proposal, Mrs. Heron—with thanks. It is my 


, Misfortune that, in trying to serve you, I have 
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_ done you more harm than good. But take cour- 
age! I mean to dispose of Heroncroft and the 
mills immediately, and leave the country with 
Graham Vivian. You shall have no future occa- 
sion to tell me to my face that my presence 
‘sickens’ you. Great Heaven ! how flattering to 
a man’s anour propre! Ihave heard the words 
ringing in my ears for three days !” 

«Did I say-that ?” murmured Lazel. 
rather rude of me.” 

** Plain, unvarnished truth often seems rude,’ 
he replied, in a softer tone. ‘‘ Like a surgeon’s 
knife, it must hurt before it can cure. You see 
that your plans and my own are such as to make 
any future meeting between us highly improba- 
ble. Black River, doubtless, will seem to you al- 
ways like a nightmare dream ; but it is, happily, 
a dream now over and done with forever.” 

“T shall never remember Black River as a 
nightmare,” she protested, sadly. ‘‘I was very 
happy there. I do not think,” with a sigh, ‘ that 
I can ever be so happy again. Moreover, is not 
Sergia still at Wolfsden ? Iler presence would 
endear any place to me. I miss her sorely—with 
all my heart I long to see her again, if only for 
one moment.” 

Tears gathered in her eyes. She clasped her 
white hands nervously, unconsciously together. 
Then, like a child who is anxious to soothe and 
appease, she turned to Heron and said: 

«Let us not quarrel. Iam tired of reproaches 
—under the circumstances they seem worse than 
useless. What we have done cannot bo undone. 
Shall we not part friends ?” 

The dark blood mounted to his forehead. 

“Friends !” he echoed, in passionate despair ; 
“never! It must be more or nothing! Better 
your hate, Hazel, than such a miserable, Inke- 
warm thing as friendship. You need not draw 
away,” with a short, mirthless laugh. ‘‘I have no 
thought of making love to you again. I still re- 
tain a little self-respect.” 

She assumed an air of cold dignity. 

“Since you refuse my friendship, Mr. Heron, 
we must, indeed, be as nothing j 

The sentence ended abruptly, for a footman 
appeared at that moment under the portiére, and 
presented a card to the new mistress of the house. 

*‘The gentleman insists upon secing madam at 
ence,” he said. 

She glanced at the name and erest on the card, 
started—grew absolutely colorless. 

Tleron moved promptly toward the door. 

“Let me bid you good-night ” he began ; 
but she arrested him with a gesture. 

«Stay !’ she said, and then to her servant: 
“Show the visitor in.” 

Immediately the portiére was again pushed 
asile, and Sir Griffin Hopewood entered. 


“Tt was 


LA 


He advanced a few steps into the room, then 
paused irresolutely. Once more Hazel was face 
to face with her lost lover. 

It wa3 a frightful momert. The baronet’s ashy 
pallor—his humble, hesitating air—betokened his 
deep abasement. He did not seem to see Heron 
—his eyes were fixed only on the slender figure 
by the tall chair. 

** Hazel !” he cried out, passionately. ‘ Speak 
to me !” 

““Wow did you find me here ?” 

her first words. 
’ © By means of a paragraph in an evening news- 
paper, which stated that the heiress and grand- 
daughter of Judge lerrers—aw—had come from 
Black River to reside at this house.” 

Her face was as white as his own. She did not 
seem inclined to help him with words. He waited 


Those were 


a little, then stumbled on: 


“* My hotel is only a few streets away. When 
I discovered you were so near—aw—lI could not 
bear this sort of thing longer—by my soul, I 
could not, Hazel !” 

She put one hand on the chair, as if for sup- 
port. 

“‘T am sorry,” she said, and the voice was quite 
unlike Hazel’s. 

‘Sorry that I have found you ?” cried the bar- 
onet, with the blood rising to his blonde tem- 
ples. ‘‘Don’t say that! Ask why I haven’t 
sought you out before. God knows I dared not 
return to Black River, after my shocking mistake 
—only a brazen image would have had the face 
for that. So there was nothing to do but stay on 
at the hotel where Heron’s telegram found me— 
aw—and wait in agonies of remorse for news from 
Wolfsden. All in vain, too—nobody has taken 
the trouble to write me a line; I call it deuced 
shabby of Rivers! Who was the—aw—thief ?” 

With tolerable composure, she answered : 

«“ A servant of the house. Let me say at once, 
Sir Griffin, that I excuse you from all apologies. 
Considering the evidence, it was not strange that 
you should believe me guilty.” 

“It’s awfully good of you to say that,” he mur- 
mured ; and, as though gathering courage, he 
moved a step nearer her chair. Humble as his 
bearing was, his ardent eyes betokened the lover, 
eager to plead his own cause, and confident of 
final victory. Tor the first time he nodded to 
Heron —looked at him in a sort of resentful 
amazement, as if to ask, ‘* What are you doing 
here ?? Then he burst out: ‘I was a dolt—a 
blind idiot, Hazel ! But —it is impossible 
to talk to you in the presence of a third party. 
Give Mr. Heron permission to withdraw — he 
must know that I have many things to say, 
which are not for his ears.” 

‘* Pardon,” she answered ; ‘Mr. Heron must 
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remain. You can say nothing that he may not | two. Never did bride and groom wear such joy- 
hear.” less, tell-tale faces. The baronet smiled bitterly. 


Sir Griffin stared at her blankly. She stood 
‘up in that magnificent room, not the arch, sweet 
‘Hazel that he had known only three days before 
at Wolfsden, but a marble woman, in a gown of 
lustreless silk and blackest crape, with something 


in her pale, perfect face that was altogether new. 


and strange to him. Fascinated, yet with a 
vague chill at his heart, Sir Griffin realized un- 
easily that everything was now changed between 
them—that all the conditions and circumstances 
of the girl’s life were changed. She was no 
longer poor or unknown; and with fortune and 
station she had suddenly assumed a dignity— 
an air of haufevr and reserve that alarmed and 
amazed him. 

. €©Oh, I understand !” he fumed. <«‘ You wish 
to humiliate me in the presence of a witness. 
Well, I accept the punishment—I deserve it! I 
am ready to sue for your forgiveness before all 
the world. Love! love! See! I am at your 
feet—I care not who looks or listens! Here I 
am, and I will never rise till you grant me par- 
don, and lift me again to the level of your heart.” 

Before she could make a motion to restrain 
him, he had flung himself on his knees before 
her, and buried his face in her mourning-dress, 

**Oh, stop!” panted Hazel. “Sir Griffin, is 
it possible you do not know that I am now the 
wife of Francis Heron 2” 

She snatched her gown from the abject sup- 
pliant lover, and turned to her silent, frowning 
bridegroom. 

“Did you not tell him ?” she cried, with pas- 
sionate reproach. - 

“No,” replied Heron, sullenly; “I did not 
consider it any affair of Sir Griffin Hopewood’s.” 

Amazed, horrified, the baronet had leaped to 
his feet. 

“‘ The wife of Heron !" he echoed. 
wretched girl !” 

She pressed one hand unconsciously to her 
heart. 

“«Ts it for you to call me cruel ?” she said, as if 
goaded to some sort of defense. ‘‘ You never 
loved me, Sir Griffin. My beauty may have daz- 
zled you for a time, but that was all. It was 
easy, very easy for you to believe me guilty—to 
leave me alone in the midst of enemies—to write 
that- unspeakably dreadful letter of farewell.” 
She shuddered, as if at the opening of a wound. 
“This man ”— making a reluctant gesture to- 
ward Heron —“ befriended me when I had no 
friends; he took it upon himself to prove my in- 
nocence, in spite of all the evidence against me !” 

“In short,” sneered Sir Griffin, “‘ Mr. Heron 
knew how to seize opportunities !” 

He looked keenly from one to the other of the 


* Oh, cruel, 


| Heron,” 


“To be off with the old love and on with the 
new in three days—aw— is that quite possible, 
Hazel ?” 

“*A singular question for yow to ask ?” she re- 
plied —*‘ you, whose love died in a moment—as 
you assured me in your farewell letter.” 

A swift change swept his handsome, angry face. 
His breath grew thick and short. 

**Love does nof die in a moment, nor yet in 
three days!’ he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ What have 
you done? Perjured yourself—married this He- 
ron, in a fit of disappointment, or pique, or some 
other damnable folly. And you care nothing for 
him—you love me; you know, also, that I love 
you—however I may have wronged and insulted 
you.” 

She made no attempt to refute his charge.: 
Without, in the street, wheels were rumbling,' - 
lights shining brightly. Night had fallen on 
the great city. Within, the candles, under rose-' 
ate satin shades, poured soft radiance down on‘ 
the unfortunate trio—on the pale bride, and the: 
tragic faces of the husband and the loyer. Sir! 
Griffin went on, wildly: 

“‘We are quits now. Hazel—I wrung your. 
heart, and in return you have broken mine! Qh,! 
poor darling, we were very happy, were we not ?; 
And I meant to have made you happy in all the, 
years to come. But now you are lost to me for-| 
ever. I must give you up -to this churl, this! 
interloper 

“That will do!” interrupted Francis Heron. 
«* Spare her further torture, Sir Griffin—you are| 
neither civil nor generous.’ 

The lover turned and stared scornfully at dings 
husband. 

*«“Aw—lI offer you my congratulations, Mr, | 
he sneered. ‘¢ Victory, don’t you know, . 
is sometimes more disastrous than defeat. Hazel 
is mine this very moment — not yours—wmever 
yours! By some cursed chance you haye got 
possession of her body, but her soul remains in 
my keeping. But for you she would have for- 
given me at once. You have separated her for- 
ever from the man she loves—thrust your insig- 
nificant self into my place ; and ”— waxing furi- 
ous —‘‘she will hate — yes, loathe you for it to 
the end of her days !” 

** Have you anything more tc say ?” demanded 
Heron, in an ominous voice. 

For answer Sir Griffin extended his hand to 
Hazel. Mechanically she put out her own to 
meet it. 

As the two palms clasped, he uttered a cry, and 
caught her suddenly in his arms—strained her 
slender black figure to his breast—pressed his lips 
once to hers. 
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‘For the last time!” he said, then released 

her, and rushed to the door. She watched him 
0. 

fay! had come! The portiére swung into place. 

“‘ Hazel!” cried Heron, starting toward his 
wife; but before he could reach her, she swayed 
and went down to the floor of the drawing-room. 

Half an hour later, when Heron's wife opened 
her eyes once more on the world and its miseries, 
she found herself lying on a*deep sofa, with 
frightened servants ministering unto her. She 
started up and looked around. The splendor of 
the great room mocked her on every side; the 
ghost of her cruel old grandfather, who had 
forced upon her a loveless marriage as the price 
of her birthright. seemed glowering from all the 
shadowy corners. 

** Where—where——" she began, but could say 
no more. 

*‘Both gentlemen are gone, ma‘am,” ventured 
one of the maids, soothingly. 

«Mr. Heron " 

“ He called us to your help, ma’am—then took 
his hat, and left the house.” 

Hazel cowered down amongst the silken pil- 
lows of the sofa, and hid her face. What solace 
or joy could the Ferrers fortune bring to her 
now? Verily she had paid a Shylock’s price for 
it! Sir Griffin’s frantic arms seemed inclosing 
her still; his last kiss burned her lips—in her 
ear rung his heart-breaking farewell. 

**Qh !” she whispered to herself, ‘‘ I wish that 
I was lying beside my grandfather, in the tomb 
of the Ferrers, with no to-morrow before me, 
for it is better to forget than to remember—to 
be dead than alive.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SERGIA, 
—‘‘ What dreams! 
Ye holy gods, what dreams!” 

In a dim, cool chamber at Wolfsden, Sergia 
Pole, carefully secluded from all knowledge of 
the outer world—unconscious of the events trans- 
piring just beyond the four walls of her room— 
was making fair progress toward recovery. 

A few days of fever; then the ugly knife- 
wound in her shoulder, received in that strange 
assault on the terrace, ceased to throb and burn 
like a live coal; strength succeeded weakness ; 
Sergia began to mend. 

A physician from Black River—a discreet and 
silent man—came and went daily ; Miss Carbury 
was installed as nurse, and Pitt Rivers watched 
by the side of his ward with a tenderness and 
devotion passing that of woman. When Sergia 
asked for others that she knew and loved, Miss 
Carbury assured her that the doctor had forbidden 
all excitement in the sick-chamber, and by: his 


To this sad and miserable end her Summer | 


orders its door was locked against the rest of the 
household. 

As the girl grew stronger, her complaints be- 
came louder. 

‘“Where is Hazel? I want Hazel!” she said. 
““Why does she not come to me? She must 
know that I am ill: And what have you done 
with Jael ? The house seems very still. I lie 
and listen, but I can hear no one moving any- 
where.” 

““We have been obliged to dismiss Jael,” an- 
swered Miss Carbury, with some confusion, ‘‘ be- 
cause of her close connection with the Black- 
birds. And Ifazel has left us—her grandfather 
sent for her—she has gone to live in his city . 
home. You will hear the story by and by. Mrs. 
Van Wert and the professor, too, are gone—such 
a flitting! Wolfsden is now deserted. But all 
the better for you, my dear—no disturbing things 
are left in the.house, and you have ‘only to think — 
of getting well as soon as possible.” 

On the day following Judge Ferrers’s burial 
Francis Heron presented himself at the door of 
Wolfsden, and asked to see his cousin. Miss Car- 
bury met him, and gently but firmly denied the 
request. 

“It is impossible for Sergia to receive callers, 
even relatives, Mr. Heron, till she has recovered 
her strength,” she said. ‘*I am sure I told you 
this same thing a few days ago. Pray come again 
—a week—a month hence.” 

«<A month hence!” he echoed. ‘‘ How kind of 
you! I see that Colonel Rivers has instructed 
you to deny me admittance to his house, Miss 
Carbury.” 

And like Naaman the Syrian, Heron turned 
and went away in a rage. 

Pitt Rivers laughed when he heard of his 
neighbor’s discomfiture. 

“Keep him off, by all means, Miss Carbury,” 
he cried. ‘I have repeatedly told you that we 
must maintain strict silence on the subject of 
Sergia’s wound — not for worlds would I have 
Heron know it. Fortunately, our physician is 
not above a bribe; I have sealed Azs lips, and I 
rely on you for the rest. The good name of 
Wolfsden has suffered enough already. I cannot 
afford to make public any more of our mishaps. 
Heron is my enemy. He will never forgive me 
the unlucky affair of the robbery. I must forbid 
further intercourse betwixt him and Sergia—her 
mind shall not be poisoned against me by that 
man. Keep Hazel Ferrers’s marriage from her 
ears, and everything else that has occurred at 
Heroncroft.” 

‘¢ Trust me, colonel,” answered Miss Carbury, 
bristling with importance. ‘‘ Francis shall not see 
his cousin without your permission. I dare say 
he 7s your enemy. When one comes to think of 
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it, he has behaved uncivilly to us all. What 
names he called you to your face! And you— 
ah! you showed him the forebearance of an 
archangel! I do not consider that he has any 
right to intrude at Wolfsden. Are you not the 
guardian chosen by Sergia’s father ? As such, it 
is your duty to take complete charge of the dear 
girl.” 

The colonel was in high spirits—his fine, brown 
eyes sparkled. 

‘Wonderful woman !” he cried, tenderly press- 
ing her delicate old hand. ‘‘ You please me so 
much that I feel impelled to admit you into my 
full confidence. We cannot stay much longer in 
this infernal danger-pit—that is—I mean—Wolfs- 
den. Imperative business calls me to London 
and Paris. I must take Sergia with me. Of 
course, you will go also. We will winter in Italy 
and Egypt. You have never been abroad, neither 
has my ward. I will make an Eden for her—for 
vou—on the other side of the world. It is time 
for me to retire from active life. Iam sick of 
risks and perils”—smiling. ‘I long for love 
and security. All my plans are laid ; but,” put- 
ting a finger on his bearded lip, ‘this is a great 
secret—you are not to speak of it, even to Sergia 
—at least—not yet.” 

*<Oh, I will be as mute as a fish !” murmured 
Miss Carbury, in ecstasy. “How delightful of 
you! It will be far easier to go abroad than to 
entertain at home this coming Winter. Dear! 
dear! such a letter as I received to-day from 
Mrs. Van Wert! She left Wolfsden, you know, 
because she was secretly troubled about her dia- 
monds, for she more than half believed Francis 
Heron’s story from the start. So she hurried 
with her jewels to a lapidary, and what do you 
think ?” 

“‘The man, if he knew anything, assured her 
that Heron had lied.” 

“‘Oh, dear, no! He said the gems were indeed 
paste — bracelets, necklace, girdle, everything ; 
and now she vows to move heayen and earth to 
discover the thief. Is it possible, colonel, that 
Jael could have changed the diamonds ?” 

He laughed, as if greatly amused. 

“Ridiculous! Jael was never clever enough 
for such a delicate job. Mrs. Van Wert wrote 
me in the same absurd vein. 
that the theft must have been accomplished pre- 
vious to her Wolfsden visit, and advised her to 
look to the parties who had her jewels in keep- 
ing before she became my guest.” 

“ En passan:, colonel, do you hear anything of 
that poor, dreadful Jael ?” 

“¢ Not a word,” he answered, shortly, and there 
the conversation énded. 

Days of convalescence came. Every morning 
Pitt Rivers entered his ward’s chamber, with 
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arms full of magniiicent exotics, the spoil of 
his greenhouses. Ife fitted an olian harp in 
a window opening on the Chestnut Walk, but its 
mournful music soon flooded Sergia’s eyes with 
tears, and the colonel said : 

“‘T will have no part in a thing which makes 
you weep.” 

So he carried it away, and brought a marvelous 
flute of gold and ebony, upon which he played 
soft, tender airs, with the skill of a master. 
Sometimes, to beguile the tedium of the hours, 
he talked to her of the far lands he had seen— 
of society in Paris salons and at heavy London 
dinners, forcing her to laugh at the keenness 
of his wit, and wonder at his knowledge of 
men. Sometimes he sang French and German 
love-songs, in that wonderful, highly cultivated 
tenor voice which she had always admired; or 
he read- to her rare books from his library. Ina 
a score of ways he tried to amuse and divert 
his ward. 

“My dear Sergia,” said Miss Carbury, with 
conviction, ‘‘ your guardian thinks only of you 
—lives only for you.” 

And through all her sensitive being Sergia felt 
the truth of the words—felt Rivers’s love and 
care surrounding her on all sides, like‘an atmos- 
phere. The girl’s illness and isolation were the 
man’s opportunity, and being very keen and 
clever, he was not slow to see and improve it. 

One day, Miss Carbury, intent upon some er- 
rand below-stairs, crept softly out of the sick- 
room, leaving Sergia fast asleep. The chamber 
was carefully darkened—soft perfumes and utter 
silence pervaded it. On a table near the bed 
stood a silver bowl full of exquisite yellow roses, 
which Colone] Rivers had just sent up from the 
greenhouses in the garden. , 

Presently the unguarded door opened softly. 
Mrs. Steele crossed the carpet with stealthy step. 
For once her jingling keys were laid aside. 
Noiselessly she approached the white couch 
where Sergia was lying, with all her fair plaits 
of hair scattered on the pillow, and the dense, 
dark lashes clinging close to her pale cheek. 

The housekeeper’s glance fell first on the roses 
in the bowl. An unspeakable fury swept her 
long, narrow face. Like lightning, she dashed 
the flowers to the floor, and set her foot upon 
them. Then she turned to the bed, and with 
the breath suspended on her lips, looked down 
on the sleeper. ’ 

Illness had wasted Sergia but little. Her full, 
snowy contours, her thick, lustrous lengths of 
hair, indicated her rich vitality. She was beauti- 


| ful and young—an heiress, too, and well-born—a 


match for the best. How could an older, plainer 
woman hope to hold her own against such a 
lovely rival ? For a moment Mrs. Steele leaned 
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helplessly against the foot of the bed; then a| Colonel Rivers appeared in the door. She smiled, 


mad desperation flamed in her yellow eyes. 
She seized a square, down pillow—a great, soft, 
smothering thing, harmless to look at, but full 
of deadly possibilities—and made as if to dash 
it upon the unconscious, upturned face. In the 
very act, a hand grasped her own roughly—Pitt 
Rivers jerked her back from the bed. 

“Caught !” he whispered. ‘‘How dare you 
enter this room, after all that I have said to 
you ?” 

«<T came to see how your ward was getting on,” 
she whispered back, sullenly. ‘That simpleton 
Carbury locks the door against me—me, who 
ought to be sovereign in this house !” 

He looked at the trampled roses, at the big pil- 
low, and waved her still farther from the bed. 

Sergia slept on undisturbed. 

**Miss Carbury does well.” The words were 
hardly above his breath, but the look that ac- 
eompanied them made Mrs. Steele tremble. ‘I 
see that I must send you away, Maisie. It is not 
safe to keep you longer with me. Iam going to 
marry Miss Pole—as sure as there is a God in 
heaven, nothing that you can do, or attempt to 
do, will turn me from my purpose! Yes, the 
time has come for me to be forever quit of you !” 

Her face was a white blank. It was as if the 
Wolfsden housekeeper. had heard her death-sen- 
tence pronounced. 

“Quit of me forever!” she repeated, clinching 
her hands convulsively. ‘‘ You cannot mean that. 
If you send me from you I shall die! I will bear 
everything—I will not attempt to interfere again 
—only let me stay near. I know that I am faded 
and old, and she is beautiful and young; but 
you might remember all the years : 

“‘T remember nothing !” he interrupted. “‘ The 
ingratitude of man is proverbial. I love my ward 
madly. I would sacrifice you, and all the rest of 
the world, to make her my wife. If you attempt 
to harm her again—if you venture to raise so 
much as a finger against her—TI will show you no 
mercy !” 

He was goading her beyond endurance. 
glared at him like a cat. 

“You tell me to my face that you love her ?” 
she hissed —‘‘that you will marry her, in spite 
of me—in spite——” 

He took her by the shoulders. 

“*No hysterics, Maisie. You must submit to 
the inevitable—you zi// submit, for I know how 
to manage you. (o now!” and he pushed her 
unceremoniously toward the door. ‘‘ Miss Car- 
bury will be here in a moment.” 

And Mrs. Steele went, without another word. 

Shortly after the pillow episode, Sergia was 
standing at her window, one sunny noon, looking 
thoughtfully down into the fading garden, when 


She 


and beckoned him in. 

«‘T want to talk with you, guardy,” she said. 

With boyish eagerness the colonel flew to her 
side. 

“Speak, princess, aud your slave will listen,” 
he answered, gayly. 

«*Let us sit down here together,” and she ap- 
propriated a chair by the window, and pointed 
him to another near her. Never had he seen her 
look more lovely. A robe of silvery wool was 
girded about her full figure. Her fair hair swept 
her hips in loose braids, curling into large rings 
at the tips. The shadows under her violet eyes 
—her unusual pallor—gave to her beauty a new, 
pathetic charm. 

““T want to talk of the night of the ball, 
guardy,” she gravely explained —“ to tell you 
that I know quite well who the person was that 
stabbed me on the terrace. I distinctly saw her 
face, as she burst out of the vines. When I came 
to my senses, you declared that some Blackbird 
was my assailant. I did not contradict you, be- 
cause I was sure you made the statement simply 
to pacify me; but now I say, the person who 
tried to kill me that night was your house- 
keeper, Mrs. Steele.” 

He looked greatly disconcerted. 

“‘T am sorry you have discovered the truth, 
Sergia, for it involves me in painful explana- 
tions, which I had hoped to evade. Mrs. Steele 
was beside herself that night with—yes, I must 
confess it—jealousy. The woman has lately con- 
ceived for me a strange, ridiculous passion.” 

Sergia started. ; 

“Oh, guardy!” 

** Now you understand everything—do you not, 
dear child ?” he queried, gently —‘“ particularly 
the secrecy and silence which I have tried to pre- 
serve throughout the affair? Yes, Mrs. Steele 
was playing eavesdropper behind the vines; she 
heard me declare my love for you; the rest you 
know. Perhaps you wonder why I have not 
sought to punish her—to expel her from Wolfs- 
den. Ah, Sergia, is she not my fellow-sufferer, 
and as such, can I refuse to pity her? I, too, 
have loved in vain, and my own misery makes me 
indulgent to others, Besides, the poor creature 
implored forgiveness on her knees, and begged to 
remain here long enough to show her penitence. 
She acknowledged that it was my heart at which 
she struck, not yours. She meant you no harm. 
Autumn is at hand—we must soon leave Wolfsden. 
Ido not care to engage a new housekeeper, so I 
consented to let her remain for the rest of our 
stay. I feel convinced that she will do no further 
yiolence to any one.” 

Sergia looked at him so earnestly that he grew 
embarrassed. 
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«¢T know what you think,” he said. ‘‘ A jeal- 


ous woman is never to be trusted. 
‘¢¢ Hell hath no fury like’ 


her. Well, speak the word, and Mrs. Steele shall 
leave my house this very hour !” 

“No, no, guardy!” she answered, gravely— 
“‘don’t drive her away. If you can forgive her, 
I must not hesitate to do likewise. But what 
madness for her to love you, and attempt your 
murder! I am glad—glad that I could take the 
blow, and so, perhaps, save your life !” 

The tears glistened in her eyes. Ile looked at 
her with almost wolfish longing. 

“© Yes, you took the blow!” he cried. ‘* Your 
tender white flesh interposed betwixt me and the 
knife. Merciful Heaven! If I loved you before, 
how can I do otherwise than adore you now ?” 

She colored faintly. 

“* Don’t, guardy !” she said, in visible distress. 

“IT must, Sergia !—I cannot keep silent. I 
know well that 


““<To be loved makes not to love again ;’ 


but examine your heart once more. Now that it 
has stood betwixt me and death, does it not warm 
to me a little—a very little ? Can you save my 
life—multiply my love an hundred-fold—and yet 
leave me without hope ? Who loves you as I do ? 
To whom are you so precious—so indispensable ? 
Try to understand something of what I suffer.” 

She sighed heavily. 

‘Tt is true that nobody cares for me as you do, 


guardy. You are the best of f Zands, the kindest 
of guardians; it breaks 1. ucurt to give you 
in.” 


“‘Then reconsider the answer which you made 
me on the night of the ball, Sergia !” 

‘Since you wish it,” she faltered, ‘I will, at 
least, think again of all you have said — of all 
your goodness and generosity. More I cannot 
promise now.” 

A sudden glow overspread 
bearded face. 

«Here, at last, is a crumb of comfort—the 
ghost of a hope! Well, I put my fate in these 
white hands—deal with me as kindly as you can, 
Sergia.” 

She looked troubled, confused. 

“Let us talk of something else, guardy,” she 
implored. ‘Tell me about Hazel Ferrers—tell 
me everything. I cannot understand her deser- 
tion of us. Has she written no letters—sent no 
message since she went away ?” 

A full week before, Pitt Rivers had burned 
certain letters addressed to his ward—one bear- 
ing a city post-mark, another in the bold hand- 
writing of Graham Vivian ; but with brazen 
calmness he answered : 


his handsome, 


‘No, dear child, we have received no letters, 
no message. Hazel, I fear, has forsaken us. 
Her grandfather is dead, and she has entered 
into possession of his fortune. She needs you 
no longer! Indeed, she seems to have repudi- 
ated all her old friends since that stroke of good 
luck. . The engagement with Sir Griffin is off— 
the two quarreled—and the baronet has returned 
to England, doubtless a sadder and wiser man. 
From good authority I hear that your fickle friend 
is already consoled for his loss.” 

Sergia’s eyes opened wide in amazement and 
horror. 

“©Oh, I cannot believe it, guardy—there must 
be some mistake! Hazel desert me, because she 
has inherited a fortune ? Absurd ! impossible !” 

‘‘ Dear child, we are often deceived in those we 
love best. Ask Miss Carbury—now that you are 
strong enough to hear it, she will tell you the 
whole story.” 

Sergia leaned back in her chair, as though over- 
whelmed. For a few moments she was very still. 
Then she said, in a shaken voice : 

“‘T want to be alone for a little while—I want 
to think alone. Go away, please, and leave me 
to myself, guardy.” 

He arose reluctantly. 

“*T will go as far as the library,” he answered. 
‘*T have some foreign newspapers to read there. 
Don’t take this matter to heart, Sergia, for it is 
the way of the world.” 4 

Then he went out, and left her to the solitude 
she craved. 

Hazel, her own familiar friend—her more than 
sister—gone, without a word of farewell ; gone, 
and no letters, no tidings received from her! In- 
stinctively Sergia felt that the half was not told— 
that important things were being concealed, both 
by Miss Carbury and Colonel Rivers. She started 
up from her chair, and walked across the cham- 
ber. A sudden determination nerved her to effort, 
the excitement of the moment gave her strength. 
She must act quickly, or Miss Carbury would ap- 
pear, and spoil everything. She put on a wool 
wrap, and stepped cautiously out into the cor- 
ridor. The house, empty now of guests, was very 
still. Unchallenged, the girl descended the stair. 
case, glided by the door of the library, where the 
colonel was, doubtless, absorbed in his foreign 
newspapers ; gained the garden, and, under cover 
of the shrubbery, set her face toward the pine 
wood and Heroncroft. 

Any one meeting Sergia in the green gloom of 
the former place might have thought her a wan- 
derer from the nearest grave-yard—so white and 
ghostly was her look. She was going to the old 
brick house in the hollow, to find Francis Heron. 
He would tell her all that she desired to know 
about Hazel—about others, in whom she was 
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interested. Rivers and Miss Carbury might evade 
her questions, but Francis was always truthful to 
the verge of bluntness. Since the night of the 
ball nobody had mentioned the name of Graham 
Vivian to Sergia. By this time he was probably 
on the sea, sailing away to Africa. Her heart 
throbbed with a sudden sharp, miserable pain. 
She would never see him more, and what must 
he think of her ? Oh, to live over again that one 
hour on the river! But it is not given to weak, 
perverse mortals to so rectify the mistakes of life. 
Spoken words come not back, nor lost opportuni- 
ties. We are forced to abide by our blunders and 
follies. Sergia leaned wearily against the little 
boundary gate. By this time her limbs were 
growing weak. 

*‘T loved him all the time !” she murmured to 
the warm noon light, and the wind that kissed 
her white cheek ; ‘“‘I love him now—I shall love 
him always; and while he lives, he will think of 
me only as a shallow, despicable flirt, who led 
him on to make love, for the sole purpose of 
mocking and deriding him.” 

With a lagging step she entered the grounds of 
Heroncroft. No living thing was in sight. She 
toiled on toward the house. As usual, the pigeons 

. were cooing on the steep roof, and the sunshine 
streamed hot and golden over the green lawns 
and the tidy garden-walks. Sergia stepped into 
the porch, and was just extending a hand to the 
bell, when she heard a murmur of voices near— 
very near—in fact, from the open casement of 
Heron’s library, where Jael had revealed Joe Bag- 
ley’s plan to rob the strong-box. Sergia, hidden 
behind the vines, started, listened — trembled ; 
then she parted the tendrils of rose and woodnine 
with one hand, and pecred fearfully through. 

Had illness turned her brain ?—could she be- 
lieve her own senses? In the open square of 
window, in the broad light of noon, stood a man 
and woman, their arms around each other, the 
head of the latter on her companion’s bosom, her 
soft, tearfu' eyes uplifted fondly to his own. 

Stiff and cold with horror, Sergia gazed. The 
solid earth seemed slipping from under her feet. 
she could not cry out, she could not move. The 
man bent and kissed the exquisite face against 
his breast. 

«Darling !” Sergia distinctly heard him say— 
“ gift from God—sent to me at the darkest hour 
of my life! henceforth we will live for each 
other !” 

* * * * * * 

The first person to discover Sergia’s absence 
was Miss Carbury. She went up to the girl’s 
chamber, and found the door standing wide open 
—her charge had vanished. 

In great consternation, she started to descend 
the stair and alarm the colonel; but before she 
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could take a dozen steps, she was seized fror be- 
hind and held fast. é . 

“*Make no outery !” said the voice of Mrs. 
Steelc in her ear. ‘‘ Miss Pole is in the garden 
—I saw her go down—no harm will come to her 
there.” 

For once Miss Carbury was not obtuse. 

“Tf you saw her, Mrs. Steele, why did you not 
call Colonel Rivers ? You know he will be fu- 
rious. More than likely she has gone on to He- 
roncroft Oh! oh! Release my dress—you 
must be mad !” 

Mrs. Steele pressed a hand roughly over the 
other’s mouth. 

“Yes, she has gone to Heroncroft,” she whis- 
pered, exultantly. ‘‘ By this time the mischief is 
done! You shall noé call Colonel Rivers. His 
plans are wrecked. Hush! Every moment that 
I can hold you here makes assurance doubly sure. 
Idiot ! your eyes are as blind as a bat’s. You 
listen to him, and believe all that he says. He 
twists you round his finger like a thread.” 

She tried to push Miss Carbury back up the 
stair. There was a smart struggle; then the elder 
woman freed her mouth from the other’s hand, 
and gave vent to a sharp scream. 

“Colonel Rivers! run for Sergia. She hag 
gone to Heroncroft. And oh, help! Mrs. Steele 
is quite demented—she is actually trying to stran- 
gle me !” 

Pitt Rivers rushed out of his library. The 
scrimmage on the staircase did not move him in 
the least. He heard only the words—*‘Sergia has 
gone to Heroncraft !” With a smothered male- 
diction, he tore out of the house. 

As he dashed down the garden-walks toward 
the pine-wood, for once his bold heart failed him 
—x suffocating fear choked his breath. 

“Heroncroft !”’ he muttered. Oh, cursed dis- 
aster! All is lost !” 

Where now was the wonderful luck which had 
attended the man through years of daring ad- 
venture ? Was his star to suffer eclipse at last ? 
—the tide of his singularly long and_ brilliant 
fortune to turn all in a moment ? Unquestion- 
ably, his passion for Sergia Pole had become su- 
preme—tremendous—the ruling power of his life, 
for all his fears at this crisis assumed but one 
form. 

“‘T have lost her—lost her !” he kept repeating, 
as he dashed under the pines to the boundary 
wall. 

Ah, no! His luck had not deserted him—the 
tide of fortune was still setting strong and full 
in his favor. There, at the little gate, stood 
Sergia, fumbling feebly, blindly at its fastenings. 
In unspeakable relief and joy, he rushed and 
snatched her in his arms—drew her into his 
own grounds. 
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** You have given me a terrible fright, child !” 
he. cried. ‘‘In God’s name, what has befallen 
you ? Where have you been—what heard ? You 
look crushed—heart-broken ! 

Great shuddering breaths shook her from head 
to foot. 

“‘T am both !” she gasped. “‘I have been to 
Heroncroft—I have seen But, no! I cannot 
tell you what I have seen—I can never tell any 
one—it is too dreadful !” 

She clung to him, as to a last hope. 

“Don’t ask me any questions '” she sobbed. 
“The world is upside down—everything in it 
is false and unreal but you. Hold me, or I shall 
fall.” 

He held her like a vise—her heart beat pain- 
fully against his own. He had thought her lost 
to him forever, and lo ! she was in his arms, and 
he saw that her perilous visit to Heroncroft. had 
not driven her from him, but straight against his 
breast. 

**In all the world,” she said, *‘ you are the only 
person who now cares for me, guardy! You 
must never speak of this morning—J will never 
speak of it. But ”— desperately—‘‘if you wish 
to marry me, here is my hand. I am yours, I 
give you my word, and I will not. recall it—do 
with me as you will !” 

_ (To be continued.) 


A MYSTERIOUS AND: DREADED 


SAURIAN. 
By-JOHN A. SPRING. 


THe Gila Monster (Heloderma horridum), 
which , lives in. the valleys and sandy plains of 
Arizona.and Sonora, is called by the natives 
( Mexicans ) ““Escupion” (Spitter), from the 
Spanish verb escupir, to spit. It has at all times 
given- rise to many improbable stories, and excited 
considerable curiosity, so it may not be amiss to 
take a closer look at the mysterious object in the 
light of recently developed facts, and an experi- 
ence of many years spent in the regions of this 
animal’s habitat. ‘The lizard—for such it evi- 
dently is—varies in length from fifteen to thirty 
inches, and has a heavy, rounded body, which 
touches the ground when the animal creeps along, 
unless enraged, when it assumes a more erect po- 
sition and moves quicker. Its coloring is like 
that of a rattlesnake, black figuring on yellow, 
the entire body being apparently scaly, though in 


reality the whole skin is composed of small parti- | 
cles closely joined together like an embroidery- 
| I was introduced to the Heloderma horridua. 


work of beads. It is the only one of the lizard 
family that is extremely venomous. 
My personal experience with the saurian, which 


coyers a period of over twenty-two years, may be | 


condensed into the following facts: In 1867, 
while in the employ of the United States Quarter- 
master Department, I was stationed at Fort Wallin, 
Arizona Territory (since abandoned), on the Up- 
per San Pedro River, and having considerable 
leisure time, I occupied myself frequently in col- 
lecting tarantulas, centipedes, snakes, campa- 
mochas, etc., and studying their habits. 

One: day during the Summer our mail-rider 
from Tucson reported to me that he had met on 
his home trip—in fact, that very same morning— 
with a most horribte animal, at sight of which his 
horse. shied precipitately, almost unseating him. 


He quieted the horse, which, although trembling 


in every limb, came to astand. Before the rider 
had time to pull his pistol and take aim, the an- 
imal disappeared among the rocks which line 
both sides of the road at that place. He described 
the animal as about four feet long, and not uh- 
like a young cayman, or crocodile. (The rider was 
a native of Louisiana)... We had at the fort sev- 
eral Mexicans, employed’ as adobe makers and 
herders, and upon their hearing his imperfect 
deseription, they came unanimously to the con- 
clusion that he had seen an “ Escupion”; only 
they shook their heads at the alleged size of the 
animal, all stating’ that they had never seen one 
exceeding a vara (thirty-three inches) in length. 
In the evening I called these men to the office 
and offered them five dollars for a live specimen, 
and two dollars and fifty cents for a dead one, not 
mutilated to any great extent. On the following 
Sunday two of them started out, and toward even- 
ing brought in a Gila Monster, which they had 
lassoed while it was asleep, or apparently so, on 
the sunny surface of a large rock, which allowed 
them to crawl up from behind, unperceived, and 
throw the noose over its head. They were car- 
rying it between them, hanging on a sahuaro- 
pole, the ends of which rested on.their shoulders, 
leaving between the dangling animal and its car- 
riers a distance of at least six feet. Still they 
appeared to me to be uncomfortable, and as soon 
as I approached (in my ignorance and eagerness) 
somewhat close to the reptile, they both burst out 
with : ‘‘ Por Dios, sefior, cuidado !” (For God’s 
sake, sir, take care !) ‘ 
There being an empty grain-room about the 
place, I lodged the saurian in it, attached toa 
rawhide rope fastened to an iron picket-pin, giv- 
ing him about four feet play-room. This I did 
with the help of my two Mexican friends, armed 
with long blacksmith’s tongs, while they contin- 
ually cautioned me to look ont for my fingers and 
keep out of reach of the animal’s spittle. Thus 


After paying the men, I sent for something 
from the sutler to compose their nerves, in order 
to ascertain from them the cause of their abject 
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fear. As their stories mainly coincide with those 
of the other Mexicans whom I have interrogated 
upon the subject since, they may be given in 
bulk, as it were, as hearsay evidence, although 
I would state that these reports may be accepted 
as facts. 

A wood-cutter who had lain down in complete 
health to sleep, wrapped up in his blanket, failed 
to arise in the morning when his co-laborers called 
him. Upon uncovering him they found him 
stone -dead, and near his body a Gila Monster 
which, in the bustle and confusion of the mo- 
ment, escaped. The body of the man bore no 
mark of a bite or other wound whatsoever. 

A young miner, while prospecting, was bitten 
just above the shoe. Although previously in the 
best health, he at onte began to lose flesh and 
spirits, and died after a few months in the man- 
ner of those who succumb to what, in Germany, 
is called the galloping consumption. 

If space would allow, I could enumerate many 
more similar cases,. more or less authenticated, 
but suffice it to say that among the natives the 
universal belief, is that the spittle or saliva, and 
even the breath, of the animal is deadly poison. 

After this digression let us return to my pris- 
oner in the grain-room. The reader may-imag- 
ine that after the repeated cautions of its captors 
I gave the animal a wide berth myself, but I tried 
to induce a pointer, which we kept for- hunting 
quail, to investigate the nature of the new-com- 
er’s temper. When the dog perceived the big 
lizard (it measured twenty-eight inches), he stood 
stock-still and trembled all over with fear, then 
turned about and fled. One of the men then 
brought a very brave and even vicious rat-terrier, 
who entered boldly enough and walked, sniffing 
cautiously, toward the Gila Monster, which, in 
its turn, came forward to the length of the 
rope. The two animals were now only a few 
feet apart; the dog began to whine and bark 
alternately, advancing a few inches and retreat- 
ing again, showing plainly that he would like 
to go in and shake his adversary, who by this 
time had straightened his legs and was spitting 
furiously, shooting out his forked black tongue, 
while his little black eyes shone like those of an 
angry snake. The dog could not be induced to 
go any nearer, and the fight was abandoned. The 
lizard was then given the corner of a woolen 
blanket, into which it bit furiously, holding on 
with such tenacity that we had to procure a crow- 
bar in order to pry its jaws open. Cats placed in 
the same room (which had no door) with the san- 
rian would, upon perceiving the animal, bristle 
up like the “ fretful porcupine,” and make a 
very speedy exit. I placed some chopped meat 
and a bowl of water within the reach of my cap- 
tive, and left him to himself. On the following 


morning he was gone, having dexterously slipped 
the noose over his head—at least there was no 
visible sign of gnawing on any part of the rope. 

Since then I have experimented with many 
specimens ; in fact, I buy a few every Summer, 
either for that purpose or for stuffing. One I 
kept for over three months; it appeared to be 
quite old, and although I placed in its prison—a 
large ary-gails box—rats, mice, lizards, and birds 
with clipp«l wings, it remained altogether in+ 
offensive. ‘I'lie above-named animals, however, 
when placed im the box, would at once retire 
into the furthest corner, and remain there with 
evident signs of abject fear. 

Finally I resolved to stuff it, and now became 
acquainted with a new feature of this animal’s 
nature—a feature so extraordinary, so altogether 
incredible,, that I almost -hesitate to relate it, al- 
though I can produce to-day several eye-witnesses 
to the performance. In order to preserve the 
skin without the least mutilation, I thought that 
the best way to kill the animal with the least pos- 
sible suffering was to drown it. I therefore at- 
tached a heavy stone to the end of the wire which 
held the animal fast around the shoulders, and 
immersed it in a barrel full of water, keeping the 
lizard completely under its surface, anchored, as 
it were. But when I[ found, after ¢welve hours ot 
immersion, that the saurian was as alive as ever, 
I bethought me of another manner of execution. 
I procured a thin copper wire, made a loop in its 
middle part, and with the help of another man, 
each pulling on one end of the wire, tried to 
strangle the animal by the neck ; it was evidently 
suffering severely from this process, as the con- 
tortions of its body and limbs sufficiently proved. 
As we became soon tired of maintaining the strain 
on the wire, I attached one end to a fixed spike, 
and to the other end I fastened a heavy stone ; 
but two full hours of this strangulation failed to 
produce death. In order to end this torture and 
still save the skin intact, I now heated a poker to 
a red heat and forced it down the animal’s throat 
to the length of fully ten inches, but it would not 
die ; at least, it was alive after three hours, when 
my brother-in-law arrived at the house. I related 
to him my perplexity, and he (a native of So- 
nora) killed the animal in one second, by giving 
it with the poker a moderate, short, dry knock at 
the back part of the skull, where the latter joins 
the vertebre—telling me that the Gila Monster 
had a soft spot there, which, indeed, I found 
to be the case when I stuffed the animal. 

In direct contrast with the last - mentioned 
peacefully inclined speciman were several which 
I had at different times. They would pounce 
upon anything that came in an aggressive man- 
ner within their reach, and | do not remember 
any small animal or bird that lived longer than 
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from ten to thirty minutes after being bitten, 
with one exception. Small animals, like mice 
and pullets, would die almost immediately. The 
exception was in the case of a good-sized three- 
year-old barn-yard cock which I put into a box 
4x4 fect, with an unusually vicious Gila Monster. 
The cock’s wings being clipped, he could not fly 
out, although such was his intention, when he 
became aware of the presence of the lizard. At 
once his comb began to swell and his collar to 
stand out horizontally, and in spite of his evident 
fear he prepared for the onset, when the lizard 
made a dash at the rooster’s legs, and bit himself 
fast in the left leg just 
above the spur. From 
this moment on the mo 
tions could not be dis- 
tinctly followed ; it was a 
commotion of lizard, legs 
and feathers, and the un- 
earthly cries of the cock, 
dragging the saurian 
about, were appalling. 
The latter, however, held 
fast, and when the bird, 
after about ten minutes’ 
fighting, gave up the bat- 
tle, completely exhausted, 
we had to break the liz- 
ard’s jaws apart by main 
foree. We bathed the 
valiant cock, and he sur- 
vived the battle for sev- 
eral years, although re- 
maining lame. The lizard 
had an eye put out, and 
was otherwise pretty badly 
used, so that I killed him 
‘in order to make a new 
experiment. I boiled him 
for about two hours in a 
well-cleansed kerosene- 
can, and then gave a 
street-cur about one pint 
of the liquid substance. 
Hie lapped it up eagerly, as if it were beef-tea ; 
appeared to enjoy it greatly, and manifestly 
looked about for more. Although I kept him 
locked up for several days in my yard, I failed 


to discover in him the least inconvenience result- | 


ing from the unaccustomed diet. This I repeated 
at different times, whenever I received a dead 
specimen whose skin was too much mutilated for 


stuffing, and always with the same harmless re- | 


sult, so that I came to the conelusion that either 
the process of boiling or the gastric juice of the 
dog's stomach neutralized the venom. 

But where is this deadly venom located ? When 
I dissected the first Jeloderma, I found, to my 
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great surprise, that, notwithstanding the evident 
outer resemblance of its head to that of a rat- 
tlesnake, there were no fangs, no venom-bladders, 
no visible receptacle for venom, and furthermore, 
that, whereas the jaws of venomous snakes are 
simply held in position by a number of elastic 
skins, which allow their throats to stretch to a 
great extent, and enable them to swallow bodies 
of a much greater circumference than themselves, 
the jaws of the Heloderma are well locked or 
hinged, like those of the quadrupeds. 

Although I have always been careful not to 
come in direct contact with a live Gila Monster, 
I have never taken any 
particular precautions for 
or care of my hands while 
stuffing them, and have 
handled their flesh freely. 
They have two rows of 
very sharp teeth on each 
side; those of the upper 
jaw being considerably 
longer than the lower. 
Their stomach is very 
diminutive. The two first 
teeth of the upper jaw are 
slightly bent or arched, 
and it is with these that 
they take such a fearful 
hold on their victims. 
Strange to say, their skin 
is thinnest on the back, 
and along the spine is as 
thin as paper, while it 
thickens toward the belly 
and is thickest along the 
under side of the tail. 
Their little paws are very 
finely shaped, and the fore 
paws resemble, with the 
exception of the thumb, 
strikingly a human hand. 

I have never yet seen a 
Gila Monster eat or drink, 
although I had several 
that became tame enough. What little they did 
cat or drink was made away with cither at night 
or when nobody was present. I generally gave 
them chopped meat or angle-worms; but am 
positive that quite frequently, especially after be- 
ing recently captured, they would go without food 
or drink for a week or more. 

The /eloderma horridum apparently hibernates 
during about five months of the cool and cold 
season, for it has never been seen before April, 
nor after September. Its habitat is in dry river- 
beds, sandy and rocky bottom-lands, and its food 
I suppose to consist of small insects, worms and 
larve. 
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‘¢< ue HAD ABANDONED HER, AND HER HEART WAS BROKEN.” . . - « 
‘“<¢y) LEFT HIM LYING THERE ON THE EDGE OF THE CLIFF, 
WITH IIS DEAD FACE TURNED UPWARD TO THE SKY.” 


THE ROMANCE OF AN: OLD 
POCKET-BOOK. 


ye \ \\ | By Davip Ker. 

AK he Act I.—Founp IN THE PARK. 
eka “IoLtLo, Ker, old fellow !—actuall one through 
Ps) ae : y 8 ne 
+) - Central Asia without being murdered !” cries my friend 


Romer, of the Royal Geographical Society, as we come 
face to face near the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, on 
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the very day of my arrival in London, in the Fall 
of 1873. 

«I’ve been pretty near it once or twice, though, 
I can tell you. Where are you from last !” 

«« Algeria—and I’ve had some queer adventures 
there, though nothing to yours, I suppose. You 
dine with me, of course ?” 

“With pleasure—but it’s rather early for that 
yet. Let’s have a stroll up the Broad Walk ;” and 
up the Broad Walk we go. 

“*T don’t know how yow feel,” says my comrade, 
**but to me it’s awfully flat, coming back to civ- 
ilization after the sort of life I had in the desert, 
where every day produced some exciting advent- 
ure. Here, all the days are exactly alike, and 
not an adventure to be had for love or money.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, my boy. What 
would you say if, at this very moment, some ad- 
venture were to fall in our way, of the most 
sensational kind ?” 

The words are barely uttered when, happening 
to look down, I see lying on the path, close to 
one of the seats, a small Russia-leather pocket- 
book. 

“Ts that what you call a sensational advent- 
ure ?” laughs Romer, as I pick up the ‘‘ treas- 
ure-trove.” 

“Tl tell you when I’ve opened it,” answer I, 
undoing the clasp. 

The contents are in no way remarkable. Four 
half-sovereigns, some loose silver, half a dozen 
postage-stamps, two India rubber rings, but no 
name or address of any kind. 

‘*Nothing much there to help us,” remark I, 
preparing to close it. ‘Stay, though — there 
must be a secret pocket here, by the feel of it.” 

There was a secret pocket; and its contents 
were a little tnft of dried grass and wild flowers, 
wrapped in a sheet of thin paper, on which a few 
words had been written in pencil. These are 
nearly effaced ; but the following fragment of a 
sentence stands out legibly enough : 


—‘and if I spare the wretch when I do find him, 
muy M 


Romer starts as if struck by a shot. 

“By Jove, you were right, old fellow; this 7s 
an adventure, and a pretty sensational one, too.” 
‘* Which is the nearest police-station ?” ask I. 

“There’s one in Walton Street, Brompton, 
Let’s take the thing there at once.” 

A quarter of an hour later, we enter the neat 
little whitewashed building, with its projecting 
iron lamp, and after a brief parley, are admitted 
into the august presence of the inspector, who is 
sitting at his desk in the inner room behind a low 
wooden partition. He is a stout, florid, jovial- 
looking man of middle age, with a certain mili- 
tary jauntiness in his bearing suggestive of a re- 


tired army officer, and altogether as little like the 
traditional policeman of modern novelists as any 
man can be. 

He hears our story without moving a muscle ; 
but at the sight of the scrap of writing a mo- 
mentary gleam of professional interest lights up 
his impassible face. 

«Well, gentlemen,” says he, at length, ‘“‘ seems 
to me the case is clear enough. First and fore- 
most, the person who wrote that was a man, and 
a@ young man, too. Secondly, that young man’s 
had a sweetheart. Thirdly, that sweetheart’s met 
with some foul play, and either been killed or 
died of a broken heart. Fourthly, he’s hunting 
for the man that did it, to murder him.” 

“How on earth do you know all that ?” asks 
Romer, in amazement. 

**Simple enough, sir,” answers the inspector, 
with an indulgent smile. ‘I’m a Wiltshire man 
myself, and there’s lots o’ these flowers where I 
was born, and they grow mostly in church-yards. 
Now, what grave ’ud a young man natterally pick 
flowers from ? Why, his young *ooman’s, 0’ course. 
Well, sir, he’s been to that grave, and he’s picked 
these flowers, and he’s took out his pencil and 
written, there and then, that he’ll find the feller 
that did the mischief ; and if he spares him when 
he does find him, may the devil fly away with 
him—or something to that effect.” 

Romer and I look at each other in silent admi- 
ration. 

“Then, you see, he doesn’t find the man, and 
so he works himself into a fever over it, as young 
men will. Ile takes a walk in the park to cool 
off, and he sits down and gits to thinking, and 
he leans for’ard, and this pecket-book (which he 
carries with him, you know, to remind him of his 
h’oath) tumbles out of his breast-pocket ; and he 
gits up and goes off without ever noticin’it. Now, 
it’s just that flighty way o’ doing things tnat helps 
us to nab these young chaps; they can’t even 
commit a murder without gittin’ up quite an ex- 
citement over it.” 

At this characteristie remark, Romer laughs in 
spite of himself. 

** Well, gentlemen,” resumes our oracle, ‘I pre- 
sume you know the rule in these cases. We do 
our best to trace the owner, and if at the end of 
three months it is still unclaimed, it becomes the 
property of the finder. Now, I’m not a betting 
man, but if I were, I’d lay you long odds on twe 
things: first, that you’ll find this pocket-book 
still here in three months’ time; and secondly, 
that it won’t be long after that before you hea- 
some very queer news of the man that owns it.” 

The inspector's first prediction came true t) 
the letter; but neither I nor any man living 
could well have foreseen how speedily and _start- 
lingly the second was to be accomplished likewise. 
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Acr Il.—Wasart THE Inspecror ForRETOLr- 

In the Spring of 1874, Romer and [, while 
waiting to see whether our editor-in-chief would 
send us to Australia, Japan, or the West Coast of 
Africa, utilized the interval by a walking-tour in 
Devonshire. The second night brought us toa 
snug little coast town, at whose single inn we 
slept, as men sleep after a thirty-five-mile tramp 
over the hills, carrying their own baggage. But 
about eight the next morning we were awakened 
by a clamor that might have aroused the dead. 
Doors were banging, men gehouting, women 
screaming, dogs barking, feet tramping to and 
fro—in fact, the whole place was in an uproar. 

“‘What’s up ?” shouted Romer from the win- 
dow to a noisy group below. 

‘* Moorder !” answered one, with the lower-class 
Englishman’s characteristic enjoyment of any- 
thing horrible. ‘‘ They faund mun’s body up to 
the cleve (on the cliff), and they’m took mun to 
Warley.” 

The place in question was seven miles off, and 
we had not yet breakfasted ; but in the presence 
of this unexpected tragedy all minor consider- 
ations vanished. In less time than it takes to 
tell it we had dressed, pocketed a couple of rolls, 


and started for Warley as fast as our feet would | 


carry us. 

We found the principal inn completely block- 
aded by an eager crowd, to whom the beatific 
vision of the house into which the dead man had 
been carried was apparently a full compensation 
for standing several hours in the rain and mud, 
without either seeing or hearing anything. The 
room in which the body lay was strictly guarded 
by a posse of consequential constables; but the 
announcement of our character as correspondents 
of a leading ‘‘ daily ” opened away for us at once, 
and one of the worthy Dogberrys even conde- 
scended to raise the sheet beneath which, dimly 
outlined, lay the terrible something that we had 
come to see. 

Death must have been instantaneous, for the 
features were quite undisturbed. It was a very 
handsome face, despite a few sinister lines about 
the mouth which would have put a physiognomist 
on his guard ; and the fine symmetry of the fig- 
ure well matched it. 


the wound; and around the haft was twisted a 
scrap of paper, upon which was written in pencil : 


‘Paid in full. 
A.C, 
‘* April 14th, 1874.” 


At the sight of that slender, arrowy handwrit- 
ing we both started as if we had seen a spectre. 

**T say, Ker, do you remember 2°” 

“Don’t I! Why, look here !” 


The weapon that had dealt | 
the blow (a large hunting-knife) still remained in | 


I produced the pencil-scrap from the memora- 
ble pocket-book, and compared the two. They 
tallied to a hair. I made a hurried tracing of 
the second, and placed it along with the first. 

“‘Shall we tell them what we know ?” asked 
Romer, in a whisper. 

** What's the use ? The man’s had ample time 
to get clear off. Besides, if we did give them the 
clew, these muffs could never follow it; they'd 
more likely lock ws up as accomplices.” 

My verdict was speedily borne out. The local 
police ‘‘ displayed their usual activity ”— 7. e., 
they arrested a vast number of persons who had 
never been near the scene of the crime, kept the 
most undisguised and ostentatious watch upon 
every stranger who passed, and took various other 
measures, each more idiotic than the last. But 
despite these laudable exertions, the mystery re- 
mained unsolved ; and unsolved it still was when, 
a month later, Romer and I started for Iceland, 
to report the proceedings of the ‘* Millennial 
Celebration.” 


Acr III.—Tue Trura at Last. 


** Bea@ pardon, sir,” said the purser of the Se- 
miramis, on the fourth day of our voyage across 
the Atlantic, in January, 1875 ; ‘* would you mind 
just filling in this form ? It’s the usual thing, you 
know.” ; 

I stepped into his room, and sat down at the 
table ; but the pen dropped from my fingers be- 
fore I could write. Just beside me lay another 
form on which the ink was still wet, bearing the 
name of “‘ Mr. Alfred Courtenay, Berth No. 67,” 
in the fine, delicate writing which I had such ter- 
rible reason to remember. 

«A, C.’— Alfred Courtenay,” thought I. 
** We've run the mystery to earth at last. Who’s 
this Mr. Alfred Courtenay, Mr. Groves? It 
seems to me that I ought to know him.” 

‘I know nothing of him, poor fellow, except 
he'll hardly see the end of the voyage,” said the 
purser, compassionately. ‘* They really oughtn’t 
to let men go to sea in such a state—it’s sheer 
murder! He looks just like a ghost, and it was 
as much as he could do to put his name on that 
paper.” 

A few moments later I was tapping at the door 
of No. 67. <A feeble voice bade me enter, and I 
did so, 

The purser’s emphatic description was certainly 
not exaggerated. It would have been hard to 
imagine a sadder sight than that haggard, wasted 
face, which, still young, and bearing visible traces 
of former beauty, had nevertheless the unmistak- 
able seal of death upon every feature. Murderer 
as I knew him to be, it was with difficulty that I 
could collect myself sufficiently for what I had 
to do. 
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«* Excuse my intrusion, Mr. Courtenay,” said 


I, laying the pocket-book and its contents upon 
the chair beside him ; ‘‘ I have some property of 
yours here, which I wish to return.” 

A faint flush tinged his death-like face, but 
otherwise he showed no emotion whatever. 

“You know all, I presume ?” 

« All except the motive of the crime,” answered 
I, surprised at his composure. 


THE BOWERY AND ITS STORY.— A HEBREW THEATRE. 
SEE PAGE 726. 

“ You shall know that, too, if you choose : and 
then, if you like to denounce me, you are wel- 
come. I1t matters little ow how my life ends, 
and the law must be expeditious if it would 
reach me.” 

He sank back exhausted. I placed a pillow 
under his head, and sat down beside him, more 
eager for the coming disclosure than I would 
have cared to admit. 

“It was in the Summer of 1872,” he began, 


**that I came over from New York, where I had 
had the charge of my father’s branch house, while 
he carried on the main business in England. He 
had lately bought a country-place near Manches- 
ter, and my mother having been dead several 
years, the housekeeping was in the hands of my — 
orphan cousin, Clara Harcourt, who had been 

brought up in our house just like one of the 
family. It had always been understood that we 
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were to be married as soon as she was old enough ; 
and all the time of the voyage I had been pictur- 
ing to myself how I would have it all settled at 
once, and take my darling with me when I re- 
turned. Ah! how I remember her as I used to 
see her long ago, flitting along those dusky old 
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corridors with a stray gleam of light from 
some side window falling on her fresh 
little face and long fair hair, till she 
looked just like a gliding sunbeam her- 
self. But I mustn’t even ¢hink of that 
now. 

“The moment we met, I noticed a 
change in Clara’s manner to me, although 
I could hardly tell what it was. I had 
heard some mention in my father’s letters 
of a young fel- 
low of the 
neigh bor- 
hood, Percy 
Vaughan by 
name, who 

had lately be- 
come very in- 
timate with 
them; but it 
did not dis- 
turb me as it 
might have 
disturbed 
other men, for 
T trusted her. 


I drove it away, thinking I was only fanciful. Had I 
known then what I know now, I’d have struck him dead 
where he stood ; but how cou/d I foresee what was to come ? 

“Day by day, I noticed the change in Clara more and 
more strongly. When I pressed her to fix a day for our 
marriage, she answered in a fretful, half-angry way that 
was quite new to me; and once or twice, when I came 
suddenly upon her as she was sitting alone, I saw (though 


lh Sir, me y 
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aversion came 
over me; but 
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she always denied it vehemently) the traces of 
tears upon her face. It seemed to me at times 
that she wished to tell me something, but dared 
not ; and more than once I was just on the point 
of asking her. Great Heaven! if I only had !” 

Here he paused, as if shrinking from what was 
to come. A squall had burst upon us while he 
was speaking, and the howling storm and lashing 
waves made a fit accompaniment to the dismal 
Story. 

**One day,” he resumed, at length, ‘‘ I had 
gone out early, for all these things made me rest- 
less. When I returned, I found the whole house 
in confusion. Clara was nowhere to be found, 
and a letter was lying for me in her handwriting, 
which no one had dared to open. I read it 
through quite calmly, and then dropped as a man 
drops with a bullet through his heart. She had 
fled with Vaughan ; and her letter told me that 
her best wish for me was. that I might forget that 
such a creature had ever existed. Those were the 
very words. I was to forget her—forget her / 

** At first I was like a man stunned ; but, a few 
days later, I made a discovery that sobered me at 
once. The villain was married already, and there- 
fore could not do justice to my poor little girl, 
even if he wished it. When I heard that, a kind 
of deadly calmness seemed to come over me. I 
gathered all the money I had, and, without saying 
a word to any one, set forth to hunt him down 
and kill him. 

“‘It was a long chase, for the wretch had taken 
his precautions well ; but the trail ended at last, 
in a little Wiltshire village, and there I found, not 
him, but her, forsaken and dying. He had aban- 
doned her, and her heart was broken ; but, thank 
God, I arrived in time to tell her I forgave her, 
and to kiss her before she died. 

‘*Then I went forth to my quest once more, 
and never swerved nor faltered till I ran him 


down. It was no easy work, for he had found out 
that I was seeking him, and hardly ever stirred 
out-of-doors ; but at last he tried to baffle me by 
stealing away at night, little dreaming that I was 
dogging his steps all the while. Just before day- 
break, I came up with him on the lonely hill-side, 
with the sea below and the sky above, and the 
gray mist closing us in like a shroud. 

««T have you now,’ said I. ‘Ask mercy from 


God, for you shall have none from me !” 


**One blow did it, and I left him lying there 
on the edge of the cliff, with his dead face turned 
upward to the sky. My work was done at last ; 
and that night, for the first time since my dar- 
ling was lost to me, I slept an unbroken sleep. 

‘* But now that I had accomplished the one pur- 
pose for which I lived, life itself seemed to have 
gone out along with it. Neither food nor sleep 
did me any good ; and I would often lie a whole 
day in a kind of lethargy, without moving, or 
even thinking, as if my very mind were blotted 
out. I felt my life ebbing away, and I would 
fain have gone home to die; but I could not 
meet my father with blood on my hands, even 
though it had been righteously shed. At last I 
resolved to go away and die among strangers, 
where no one knew what had befallen me; and, 
God be thanked, I feel the end very near.” 

Three days later the sufferer lay at rest fathoms 
deep in the Atlantic; and the sole memorial of 
his dismal secret is that which I have here eet 
down. 


THE BOWERY AND ITS STORY. 
By Freiix OLpsBoy. ; 


Tue Bowery is a mile of history. No other 
street tells so much of the story of the republic 
and its metropolis. A trail of the warlike Wick- 
quaskeeks when yet the primeval forest over- 
shadowed the Island of Manhattan and an Indian 
village occupied the future site of Chatham 
Square; a bridle-path to the homestead of the 
last and greatest of the Dutch Governors, stout 
Petrus Stuyvesant, whose Bowery gave its name 
to the roadway which his English successors wid- 
ened and improved ; a country post-road through 
which rattled the stages to Boston and Albany, - 
and down which the Quaker merchant Murray 
lumbered in his ‘‘ leathern conveniency ” from the 
heights of Inklenberg, now Murray Hill, and the 
wife of Frederick Phillipse, the Yonkers Patroon, 
drove her four black ponies at break-neck speed ; 
a broad avenue that echoed proudly: to the tread 
of the American battalions that marched in with 
Washington on that November day which saw 
the last British soldier embarking at the Battery ; 
a street bordered with stately poplars and lined 
with pretty rural homes in the early years of this 
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century; a street in its transition state famous 
for its firemen and its fights, for its theatres and 


its belles, for its patriotism and its pugilism, for | 


its American types of character and its develop- 
ment of foreign methods, the Bowery is now a 
great historic thoroughfare which all nations of 
the earth have combined to make the most cos- 
mopolitan of all streets in the New World. I'rom 
first to last it has had the strange distinction of 
never having seen a church erected upon its build- 
ing-line, and yet it has always been typical of city 
life, and the story of New York would be shorn 
of much of its glory if no mention were made of 
the mile of street which stretches 
Chatham Square and the Cooper Union. 

There is a charm at once quaint and dainty in 
the name Bowery. The men who laid the founda- 
tions of the little City of New Amsterdam were 
mighty workers, but they also loved the ease that 
labor earns. Every house in the town had its 
stoop,, on which the proprietor and his family 
took their rest in the cool of the evening, and to 
which they welcomed their neighbors. In front 
was a flower-garden, and behind thhe house was a 
stable for the cows and the garden for vegetables. 
But even under these conditions the citizens be- 
gan to feel crowded as soon as the population 
numbered a thousand, and then they cast about 
for country-seats. Farms were laid out along the 
East River, and Governor Stuyvesant, as became 
a fearless soldier, took up his land at the furthest 
outpost, full two miles from the fort, and there 
he built him a solid house of brick brought from 
Holland, and reared a little chapel under which 
his bones might finally rest. There must have 
been a vein of poetry in the sturdy Dutch pio- 
neers, despite their reputation for being utterly 
phlegmatic and insisting upon 
building their ships as broad as 
they were long. Jochiem Kuy- 
ter named his plantation ‘ Ze- 
gendal,” or Vale of Blessing, 
and Dr. de la Montagne, whose 
early life had been passed amid 
scenes of violence, and who had 
settled down to the quiet of a 
burgomasters’s life in New Am- 

- sterdam, called his country 
home ‘ Vredendal,” or Dale of 
Repose. But Governor Stuyve- 
sant’s homestead was simply 
known as ‘The Bowery,” and 
ag such it gave its*name to the 
road that was the western 
boundary of his lands. 

It was on Candlemas Day, 
February 2d, 1653, that, by 
proclamation of the Hon. Lord 

, Director Petrus Stuyvesant, the 


between | 
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| Town of Manhattan became the City of New 
Amsterdam, and was invested with municipal 
privileges. It was in this year that the walls of 
the Governor’s commodious country house rose 
among the trees of a suburban wilderness, and 
the rough pathway through the forest that led 
| to the mansion took its place in city annals as the 
| Bowery Lane. The old house was burned to the 
| ground during the British occupation of New 
| York, but the wall could be seen in a vacant lot 
between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets as late as 
1851, and for many years afterward the famous 
old Stuyvesant pear-tree, which had blossomed 
and borne fruit for more than two centuries, 
stood in crippled stateliness at the corner of 
Third Avenue and Thirteenth Street. The lo- 
cation of the house was a little to the west of 
the present St. Mark’s Church, but the line of 
the Governor’s estate followed the present Bow- 
ery and Fourth Avenue as far as Sixteenth Street, 
where of old time the Bowery Road merged into 
the Bloomingdale Road. A hedge of hawthorn 
marked the boundary, and in the days when the 
Stuyvesants still held the property as a whole, 
and for years afterward, the roadway was shaded 
by a double row of trees. Until a detachment of 
streets marched destructively across its lawns, the 
Bowery was an oasis of beauty, and told of itself 
the reason why the road from ‘‘ The Werpoes ” 
fell naturally into the name which it still re- 
tains. 

The Werpoes was an Indian settlement which 
once occupied the site of Chatham Square. An 
Indian trail following the course of the present 
Park Row led to it, and another trail that led to 
favorite hunting-grounds higher up in the island 
was broadened by the pioneer Dutch farmers inte 
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the primitive Bowery Lane. In 1651 Augustine 
Heermans, a successful merchant and the first 
man in New Amsterdam who speculated in real 
estate for profit, became the purchaser of the 
Werpoes and of other land lying west of the Bow- 
ery, and laid the foundations of what was after- 
ward known as the Bayard estate. Opposite was 
the great De Lancey plantation, extending to the 
Bowery, and between the estates of the Bayards 
and De Lanceys and the “‘ Great Bowery” (as it 
was often called) of the Stuyvesants, lay a num- 
ber of farms, which, originally owned by the 
Steenwycks, Van Corlaers, Wolferts, Kiersteds 
and other pioncers famous in Dutch annals, 
changed hands 
frequently in 
after-years. 
Some of 
these farms 
were the scence 
of Indian bar- 
barities. In 
1655 a score of 
settlers were 
slain in this 
vicinity, and 
many more in 
other sections 
of the island. 
As a means of 
protection, the 
Governor and 
Council then 
determined to 
establish outly- 
ing hamlets, | | 
into which the - a 
people might 
gather for de- 
fense in time of 
danger. At the 
request of those 
who lived north 
of the Fresh - 
Water—beyond the lovely little lake whose waves 
dimpled the spot where the ‘'ombs rears its 
gloomy front—permission was granted to forma 
hamlet near the Bowery of Governor Stuyvesant. 
Cooper Union now occupies the site of the little 
settlement, which consisted at first of a tavern, a 
blacksmith-shop, a school-house and two or three 
dwellings of rude make. The Governor built the 
school-house, and paid the salary of Harmanus 
van Hoboocken, the teacher, out of his own 
pocket. He aided the enterprise also by erecting 
a chapel on his farm, and paying Dominie Selyns, 
of the Brooklyn church, a hundred dollars a year 
to preach there every Sunday afternoon. As 
Brooklyn’s entire population was then 123 souls, 
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the dominie had the time to undertake this addi- 
tional charge. Thus, in 1660, the Bowery Village 
became a recognized suburb, and the thorough- 
fare that led to it began to become of importance. 
But it appears to have been by no means a pleas- 
ant road to travel. A year after the village was 
established, Farmer Janson asked to be released 
from tenancy of land near the Bowery, because 
he had two miles to travel through a dense forest ; 
and ten years later complaint was made that the 
road was in such bad condition that people travel- 
ing over it on horseback were in danger of their 
lives. Strange to say, too, a street commissioner 
of approved probity and good family connections 
had been at 
work upon the 
Y highway for 
some time. 
lis ghost 
seems to have 
frequently ma- 
terialized in 
office since that 
time. 

It isa strange 
fact that, as has 
been said, no 
church - build- 
ing has ever 
been erected 
upon the line 
of this famous 
thoroughfare. 
Yet there are 
two flourishing 
congregations 
that are identi- 
fied with its 
name, and 
whose story is 
inseparable 
from its his- 
tory. When 
Governor Stuy- 
vesant died, he was buried in a vault under the 
chapel he had built near his dwelling ; and when, 
a few years later, his widow was called to rest, her 
will devised the edifice to the Reformed Dutch 
Church, with power to demolish the building and 
erect a new one with the materials, provided they 
preserved the family vault. Time passed on ; the 
mansion reared by the Governor was destroyed by 
fire, and the chapel fell into decay. One of the 
daughters of the family married ‘an Episcopal 
clergyman, and another married Colonel Nicholas 
Fish, who held the same creed. So it came about 
naturally that in 1793 Peter Stuyvesant, the last 
of the Patroons of the name, offered a conveyance 
of land and a contribution in money toward the 
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erection of an Episcopal church which should 
replace the dismantled chapel. Trinity Church 
agreed to raise £5,000 for the building, the lots 
were conveyed in 1795, and in 1799 a certificate 


of incorporation was filed in the County Clerk’s 
office for ‘‘ St Mark’s’Church in the Bowery,” a 
title which it still retained as the corporate name 
of the parish. The church still stands, but little 
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changed from its first form, facing Stuyvesant 
Street, last of the half-score of parallel avenues of 
travel that once bore the names of the family. 
There are white-haired men who remember when 
it looked out upon fragrant gardens and smiling 
meadows, and from its portico the river, dotted 
with white sails, could be seen, and the little sil- 
very brook, once famous for its fish, showed spark- 
ling among the trees. Only the little green patch 


of church-yard and a few stray elms remain. But | 
| place of worship was in the Village Academy, on 


there is something from the past here that is 
yet better worth remembering. Under the church 
rest the ashes of the great Dutch Governor, and 
fastened against the eastern wall of the church is 
the tablet of stone which was originally placed 
upon his grave, and which bears this inscription : 
“Tn this Vault lies buried Petrus Stuyvesant, late 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of Am- 
sterdam in New-Netherland now called New- 
York and the Dutch West-India Islands, died in 
A.D. 1674, aged 80 years.” 

Governor Stuyvesant was cast in heroic mold. 
An aristocrat, and intolerant of the opinions of 
others, he was a man of powerful intellect, and 
was from first to last the foremost figure in the 
Colony of New Netherland. His personality was 
striking, his manner magnetic. As I look back 
through history, I always see him standing on 
the ramparts of Fort Amsterdam, facing the En- 
glish fleet, richly clad, as became his rank, the 
silver bands of his wooden leg flashing in the sun, 
an artilleryman with lighted match at his side, 
and around him a circle of dismayed citizens beg- 
ging him to spare their homes from the assaults 
of an overwhelming force. ‘Then I hear the echo 
of his brave words penned in reply to the sum- 
mons of the English to surrender the town: ‘‘ As 
touching the threats in your conclusion, we have 
nothing to answer, only that we fear nothing but 
what God (who is just and merciful) shall lay 
upon us, all things being in His gracious dis- 
posal ; and we may as well be preserved by Him 
with small forces as by a great army.” I see the 
Dutch soldiers marching out of the fort with 
arms fixed, drums beating, colors flying and 
matches lighted, passing down Beaver Lane to 
the place of embarkation, while, with his face 
whitened by grief and indignation, the sturdy 
old Governor mounts his horse and rides slowly, 
under the reddening September leaves of the 
trees that line the road, to his Bowery, to the 
home where he is to end his days in the honored 
peace his life has won. For many a year I have 
not passed that way by night without fancying 
that I could hear upon the pavement the echoing 
ring of his silver-tipped leg, and sometimes it 
even seemed that I could catch the faint odor of 
the hawthorn that hedged in his home. 

A Methodist congregation that bore the name 
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of the Bowery Village Church was organized in 
1786 by the Rev. William Veloe, a zealous local 
preacher from the John Street Church. This 
part of his circuit was known at first as the 
“« Two-miles-stone Appointment,” because of its 
being two miles from the City-hall, at the corner 
of Wall and Nassau Streets. The earlier meet- 
ings were held in the two-story frame residence 
of Gilbert Contant, on Third Avenue, between 
Seventh Street and St. Mark’s Place. The second 


Nicholas William Strect, near by, where Bishop 
Asbury preached and administered the commun- 
ion. In 1817 the first church-edifice was erected 
on the lot adjoining the Academy, and it was at 
this time that it became known distinctively as the 
Bowery Village Church. It was a plain wooden 
structure with brick basement, having two doors 
opening on a porch that was reached by a flight 
of steps. Some few years afterward, when a re- 
construction of the streets left them in the mid- 
dle of a block, the edifice was moved to the north 
side of Seventh Street, near Second Avenue. But 
their troubles did not end here. They were a 
zealous folk, and “ enjoyed religion ” in a hilari- 
ous manner. ‘ You could hear them a mile off 
when they shouted,” is the testimony of a vener- 
able survivor of the flock. At last, after a tre- 
mendous revival had kept the neighborhood 
awake all Winter, the rich and conservative peo- 
ple who had colonized St. Mark’s Place offered 
to give the trustees two eligible lots near Third 
Avenue, and to help them pecuniarily, if they 
would take up their church again and walk away 
with it. The offer was accepted, the church was 
moved, and as the city grew up about it the old 
name was dropped, and the Bowery Village Church 
is known to the present generation only as the 
Seventh Street Church—a decided loss in pict- 
uresqueness. ‘The yenerable John Stephenson, 
famous the world over as a builder of cars, was 
one of the members of sixty years ago, and at the 
centennial of the church told of the green fields 
he crossed on his way to the services, and of the 
‘triumphant shoutings of the happy szints ” 
which his yoice had helped to swell. Such sounds 
and scenes now belong wholly to the past. 

But the village tavern had a renown of its 
own as well as the village churches. ‘The old 
Dutch settlers were a comfortable sort of folk, 
and whenever they undertook to start a village, 
as at Brooklyn and Harlem, they provided for a 
tavern to begin with. When the City of New 
Amsterdam was proclaimed, provision was mado 
that the officials should be paid from an excise 
tax, and hence the law not only encouraged the 
multiplication of taverns, but regulated the price 
of the tankard of ale and the mutchin of rum, 
and the cost of beds with sheets and without 
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them. At the village taverns were always held 
the meetings of magistrates to decide local dis- 
putes, and it was usually the custom to run up a 
score with the host to the amount of the fines im- 
posed, and leave him to collect the debt. As the 
defendant was always invited to partake of the good 
cheer, all hard feelings were thus drowned in the 
cups, and at the same time justice was vindicated. 
- The plan has a very respectable antiquity to rec- 
ommend it, and magistrates of the present day 
might find it calculated to promote good feeling 
and public harmony. The custom was always 
popular in the Bowery Village. 

The tavern in the Bowery became a favorite 
place of resort for city people, and fate made it 
historic. When Jacob Leisler was acting Gov- 
ernor of the Colony, the French and Indians 
raided the Valley of the Mohawk with terrible 
atrocity, and threatened Albany and the New En- 
gland settlements. ‘The whole Atlantic border 
was aroused, and Leisler, who was sagacious bLe- 
yond his time, saw his opportunity for union, and 
summoned delegates from the Colonies of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Plymouth and Connecti- 
eut to meet his own representatives in New York. 
The avowed object was to carry the war into 
Africa by invading Canada, but Leisler, who was 
already regarded as a rebel by the Crown, would 
have been glad to accomplish union and inde- 

‘pendence. Small-pox was prevalent in this city 
at the time the delegates were to assemble, in 
1690, and the Governor fixed upon the tavern in 
the Bowery Village as the place of meeting, de- 
scribing it as a good, neat house, about two miles 
from the city, kept by Captain Arien Cornelis. 
In this humble tavern met the first American 
Colonial Congress, predecessor and pattern of all 
that came after, and showed its successors how 
the people of the New World might unite for 
a common object and against a common enemy. 
New York promised to furnish 400 men for the 
Colonial Army ; Connecticut, 135 ; Massachusetts, 
160; Plymouth, 60; and Maryland, 100. Rhode 
Island had no soldiers to spare, but agreed to 
raise her proportion of money. The troops were 
raised. Boston and New York sent out fleets, 
the enemy were checked and the colonies saved. 
Men discovered that in union there is strength, 
and the seed sown by the Colonial Congress con- 
vened in the Bowery tavern took deep root, and 
in another century had produced the harvest of 
a free and prosperous republic. 

A curious sort of character became proprietor 
of the tavern a few years later. A mathematician, 
wit and speculator, he set up. in 1696, the first 
hackney-coach that had ever been provided for 
the public accommodation. A year later he pub- 
lished the first almanac that had ever been printed 
in New York, and he was smart enough to make 
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abundant use of it as an advertising medium. 
Thus, under the head of June, he gives notice 
that “the 24th of this month is celebrated the 
feast of St. John the Baptist, in commemoration 
of which, and to keep up a happy union and last- 
ing friendship by the sweet harmony of good 
society, a feast is held by the Johns of this city 
at John Clapp’s, in the Bowery, where any gen- 
tleman whose name is John may find a hearty 
welcome to join in concert with his namesakes.”’ 
In a table of distances, he puts his tavern down as 
being two miles from the City Post-office, adding 
that his is generally the baiting-place where gen- 
tlemen take leave of their friends, and where a 
parting glass of generous wine, 


‘“ Tf well applied, makes the dull horse feel 
One spur in the head is worth two in the heel.” 


Another famous tavern on the Bowery was 
known as the Bull’s Head, and occupied the lots 
on which the Bowery Theatre was afterward 
erected. Next to it were the City Cattle-yards, 
which had been moved to this location some years 
prior to the Revolution, and. remained here for 
more than half a century, Richard Varian was in 
charge of ‘the Bull’s Head in the Bowery Lane ” 
when the British took possession of the city, and 
he gave proof of his patriotism by going into exile 
and entering the service. His is the oldest name 
in the profession in this city, for his father and 
grandfather had been butchers, and his grandson, 
a butcher in Washington Market, was captain of 
a battery at the first battle of Bull Run and aft- 
erward commanded a brigade of the National 
Guard. On his return to the city with Washing- 
ton’s victorious forces, Richard Varian found his 
wife in possession of the Bull’s Head, and he was 
at once placed in charge of the public slaughter- 
house on the banks of the Collect Pond. The men 
who had been in charge of the butchering busi- 
ness under the British rule gave him no end of 
trouble, and in a memorial to the authorities, 
dated May, 1785, he complained that many of 
them refused to pay their taxes. Among these he 
mentions Henry Ashdore, who, as he says, ‘ la- 
ments his being obliged to take refuge under a 
pack of rebel rascals,” with many other enormi- 
ties. This Ashdore, or Ashdoor, as his name was 
sometimes written, had come to New York as a 
Hessian soldier under the British flag, and when 
his term expired had begun business in a small 
way as a butcher, having learned the trade in his 
father’s shop at Waldorf. Wis younger brother 
came here after the War of the Revolution, and 
the world knew him before long as New York’s 
moet adventurous and thriving man of business, 
founder of Astoria, and patron of Washington 
Irving—the first John Jacob Astor. In an hum- 
bler way Henry Astor, too, achieved success, for in 
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1796 he was the owner of the Bull’s Head, and 
Richard Varian was his tenant. He had his 
residence in the Bowery, a short distance north of 
the tavern, where he lived quietly with his rosy- 
checked wife, Dolly, whom he loved devotedly to 
the day of her death, and of whom he was accus- 
tomed to say that ‘*my Dolly is de pink of de 
Powery.” They had no children, and at his death 
his property on the Bowery, then estimated at 
half a million dollars in value, was bequeathed 
,to his nephew, William B. Astor. 

In 1825 the old Bull’s Head Tavern was torn 
down, and the ground prepared for the crection 
of a new and elegant theatre on its site. The 
corner-stone was laid by the Mayor of the city 


CHATHAM SQUARE, LOWER END OF 
THE BOWERY. 
in May of the next year, and the 
theatre was formally opened in Octo- 
ber, on which occasion Mme. Mali- 
bran received the unheard-of price of 
$10,000 for singing in English opera. 
The building was spoken of at the 
time as a great ornament to the city, 
and was frequented by the leading 
society people, fashion having not as 
yet deserted the east side of the city. 
In one respect the theatre was unfort- 
unate. Four times within the first twenty years of 
its erection the interior of the building was de- 
stroyed by fire, twice totally; yet each time it 
arose on an enlarged and improved scale, though 
the ‘‘old Bowery Theatre” of thirty years ago did 
not differ greatly in appearance from the struct- 
ure which charmed New York in the days of Mal- 
ibran. No theatre in the city has ever been as 
popular as the Bowery in its prime. For longer 
than the space of an entire generation its pit was 
the Mecca of the sturdy American youth who 
made that quarter of the city famous for its 
pluck, patriotism and pugilistic capacity, and 
who caused the name of ‘‘the Bowery b’hoy” to 
shine in current literary and theatrical annals. 
Because of this class of patronage the manage- 
ment was compelled to give a good deal for the 


money, and an evening’s programme in my boy- 

hood extended sometimes to the length of five 
hours, and did not weary its audience even then. 

Thus, for instance, in a newspaper bearing date 

of May, 1837, we find the Bowery Theatre prom- 

ising the drama of “The Flying Dutchman,” 

with Mr. Sefton and Mrs. Stickney in the prin- 

cipal parts, together with the drama of ‘‘ Zameo ”; 

the National Theatre in Chatham Street offering 

a programme beginning with the tragedy of ‘‘ Ro- 

meo,” in which Miss Charlotte Cushman assumes 

the réle of Romeo, while Mr. Wallack plays Mer- 

cutio; and the Park Theatre presenting Shake- 

speare’s ‘As You Like It,” with Miss Tree as 

Rosalind, followed by the play of ‘* Old Times 

in Virginia,” and the 

drama of “ Jonathan 

Duobikins,” in each of 

which the actor then 

known as ‘ Yankee 
Hill” took the leading 
part. Was ever more 
of tragedy and comedy 
offered to a boy in the 
pit for a meagre quarter 
of a dollar ? 

The lots upon the 
Bowery Road between 
Chatham Square and 
Grand Street were auite 
compactly built upon 
before the Revolution, 
but the tenements were 
small and the popula- 
tion not all that could 
be desired, as is evident 

‘from the fact that a 
schedule of liquor deal- 
ers made in 1770 shows 
that thirteen dwelt on 
its line of travel. One 
of these ran an ancient 
distillery, situated at the present junction of the 
Bowery with Doyer Street, which dated back to 
the Dutch dynasty, and had originally been the 
property of Dominic de Riemir. It had outlived 
its century when it was pulled down in 1806. 
While the Amcrican forces occupied the city, 
in 1776, they constructed a line of fortifications 
from the Hudson to the East River, crossing the 
Bowery at Grand Street, and these works were 
subsequently improved and strengthened by the 
British commanders. As the Bowery was the prin- 
cipal avenue of approach to the city, it was natu- 
rally well guarded, and the continual presence 
of soldiers in the vicinity tended to deteriorate 
the buildings and property. It was while Wash- 
ington had his head-quarters here that a plot was 
discovered which had for its object his abduction 
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or assassination. The former royal Mayor and 
two of Washington’s Life-guard were implicated 
in the conspiracy. One of the latter, an Irish- 
man, named Thomas Hickey, who had deserted 
from the British Army and enlisted in the patriot 
forces for the purpose of corrupting his comrades 
and seducing them from their allegiance, was 
tried by court-martial, found guilty of mutiny, 
sedition and treachery, and sentenced to death. 
On the morning of June 22d, 1776, he was taken 
to a field at the corner of the Bowery and 

Grand Street, and there hanged in the pres- 
ence of 20,000 spectators. This was the 
first military execution of the Revolution, 


and it created a pro- 

found impression. It 

was the first and last 

time, too, that a gallows was reared 
on the Bowery. 

The 25th of November, 1783, 
whose anniversary was once a civic 
holiday dear to all school-boys, was 
the most glorious day recorded in the annals of 
this famous street. In the rhythmic slang of city 
urchins of past generations, it was 


—‘ Evacuation Day, 
When the British ran away.” 


On that memorable sunshiny November morning 
the Bowery was ablaze with martial splendor, and 
thronged by patriots whose loud huzzas welcomed 
back the men in buff and blue who had made 


independence a possibility at Bunker Hill and a 
certainty at Yorktown. Great preparations had 
been made for the event. Ata meeting of citi- 
zens, called to receive General Washington and 
Governor Clinton with proper honors, it was re- 
solved to assemble at nine o’clock ‘at the Bull’s 
Head Tavern, now kept by Mrs. Varian,” and 
that the “‘badge of distinction” should. be a 
Union cockade of black and white ribbon worn 
on the left breast, with a laurel in the hat. 


THE BOWERY, NEAR SPRING STREET, 1890. 


In the morning the American troops marched 
from Iarlem to the Bowery Village. There they 
rested on their arms until one o’clock, when the 
British troops withdrew from their posts in the 
Bowery, and the victorious column took up the 
line of march and occupied the city. A corps of 
dragoons led the way, and the infantry and artil- 
lery followed. As soon as the troops were in pos- 
session of the city, the General and the Governor 
made their public entry, riding at the head of the 
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procession with their suites, on horseback, and 
escorted by a body of Westchester Light - horse, 
under command of Captain Delavan. General 
Knox and the officers of the army, cight abreast, 
followed ; and after the veterans came citizens 
on horseback, with a like front; the Lieuten- 
ant-governor and Members of the Council, the 
Speaker of the Assembly and citizens, on foot. 


to Pearl, and through that very aristocratic thor- 
oughfare to Broadway at the Bowling Green, 


. . . | 
amid plaudits, tears and waving of many flags, | 


swept the men who had freed city and country ; 
and a dinner at Fraunces’s Tavern, given by Goy- 
ernor Clinton to Washington, closed the exercises 
of the day. With quaint emphasis the newspapers 


of the day thus characterize the proceedings : 
«“The arrangement and whole conduct of this 
march, with the tranquillity which succeeded it 
through the day and night, was admirable ! and 
the grateful citizens will ever feel the most af- 
fectionate impressions, from that elegant and 
efficient disposition which prevailed through the 
whole event.” 

After the declaration of peace and the inaugu- 
ration of President Washington, the Bowery en- 
tered upon a new career of prosperity. Being 
the principal drive in the suburbs of the city, 
the current of fashionable life set through it, 
and pretty little wooden villas and brick cottages: 
occupied its vacant lots. Drive-ways to all places 
of public resort branched out to it. <A table of 
coach - fares printed in 1794 shows where these 
resorts were located, and what a great artery of 
travel the Bowery had become. The fare to Bel- 
vedere—@rand Street and the East River—was 
four shillings; to Brannon’s Gardens, on the 
North River shore, just above Canal Street— 
reached by a lane which is now Spring Street— 
four shillings ; to Greenwich Village, by the two- 
mile stone and over the Sandy Hill Road, eight 
shillings ; by the Bowery and Love Lane (now 


Twenty-first Street) to Chelsea, and back to town | 


by the Greenwich Road, along the North River, 
sixteen shillings ; to Brevoort’s, at the East River 
and Sixteenth Street, £1; ‘ Around Apthorp’s 
Tour,” the fourteen-mile drive whieh Mrs. Wash- 
ington took several times a week, £1.8s ; to Iar- | 
lem, one day, £1.12s. Roads were bad and car- | 
riages were scaree in those days, Now one is , 
whirled through the Bowery to Harlem for five | 
cents at a speed which would have frightened a 
hackman of the last century into his grave. 

A map of New York, made by William Bridges, 
City Surveyor, in 1807, shows that the quondam 
lane had then risen to the dignity of the Bowery 
Road, but was not yet recognized as a street. The 
streets on the east side, above Stanton, bore names 
which would be strange to the present generation. 


Houston Street was known as North Street, and 
above followed Romaine, Minthorne, Quick, Ver- 
planck, Winthrop, Cruger, Gerard and other 
names that were linked with the Stuyvesant fam- 
ily and estate. In a description of the city, writ- 
ten in 1807 and published the foilowing year, the 
Rev. John Lambert, an English traveler, gives 


| some interesting hints as to the appearance of the 
Down the Bowery Lane, down Chatham Street | 


Bowery Road at the time of his visit to America. 
After speaking of New York as ‘‘a very elegant 
and commodious town,” he says: ‘The Broad 
Way and the Bowery Road are the two finest ave- 
nues in the city, and nearly of the same width as: 
Oxford Street in London. The Bowery Road 
commences from Chatham Street, which branches 
off from the Broad Way to the right, by the side 
of the Park. After proceeding about a mile and 
a half, it joins the Broad Way, and terminates ° 
the plan which is intended to be carried into 
effect for the enlargement of the city.” The 
latter statement is not correct, as a commissioner : 
was then at work laying out a plan to cover the! 
entire Island of Manhattan, whose survey and: 
allotment of streets has since been rigidly fol-: 
lowed. At this time the Bowery Road extended: 
to the upper end of Union Square befére joining’ 
“©The Broad Way,” but since that portion of it 
which extended beyond Astor Place has been in-! 
corporated with Fourth Avenue, its extreme 
length is but little more than one mile. Of a 
once famous place of amusement, which then 
oceupied the entire space between the Bowery 
and Broadway, aud Art Street (now Astor Place) 
and Great Jones Lane, Mr. Lambert says, ‘‘ New 
York has its Vauxhall and Ranelagh,” and ke 
thinks them ‘‘ pleasant places of recreation for 
the inhabitants.” Concerning the former, he 
adds: “ The Vauxhall Garden is situated in the 
Bowery Road, about two miles from the City-hall. 
It is a neat plantation, with gravel-walks adorned 
with shrubs, trees, busts and statues. In the 
centre is a large equestrian statue of General 
Washington. Light musical pieces, interludes, 
ete., are performed in a small theatre in one 
corner of the gardens; the audience sit in what 


/are called the pit and the boxes in the open air. 


The theatrical corps of New York is chiefly en- 
gaged at Vauxhall during the Summer.” The 
English traveler gives us one more glimpse of 
the Bowery on the occasion of his departure from 
New York. ‘I had engaged a place, at the office 
in Courtlandt Street,” he writes, ‘‘in the mai!- 
stage for Boston, and on April 20th I took my 
departure, about eight in the morning. We pro- 
ceeded through Chatham Street and along the 
Bowery Road. This avenue is remarkable for 
its width, and for the handsome appearance of 
its buildings. The houses are built in an ele- 
gant and tasteful manner, of wood, painted 
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white, and ornamented with green Venetian 
shades, neat railings and small gardens. They 
stand apart from each other, and command an 
extensive and beautiful view of the surrounding 
country.” The picture thus delineated has been 
wholly obliterated by time, but it cannot fade 
from memory. 

The Vauxhall Garden came into existence to- 
ward the close of the last century, and was orig- 
inally the property of Jacob Sporry, a florist and 
horticulturist, who sold it to John Jacob Astor, 
in 1803, for $45,000, which was then considered 
a good price. Mr. Astor leased the place to a 
Frenchman by the name of Delacroix, who suc- 
ceeded in making it one of the most popular re- 
sorts in the city. Here the youth of the little 
city ate ice-cream and made love, diverted at 
times by balloon ascensions and fire-works. In 
process of time Lafayette Place was extended 
through the garden, and its limits were thus much 
shorn, and began to lose their rural aspect. Later, 
its principal attraction was a theatre, at which 
Mary Taylor—whom all New York at one time 
spoke proudly of as ‘‘Our Mary ”—made her 
début, and Wm. E. Burton, Frank Chanfrau, the 
typical Bowery fireman, and Mrs. Florence, then 
Malvina Pray, won their early laurels. For one 
dread night of riot and bloodshed the Vauxhall 
became the scene of a tragedy in real life, when 
the victims of the Astor Place riot were brought 
into the garden, the dead and the dying together, 
their blood staining the boards on which only 
mimic murders had been wrought, while the gray- 
coated soldiers of, the Seventh Regiment stood 
guard at the doors. 

The old buildings were removed in 1855. They 
had outlived their power to draw the multitude, 
and the demands of business made the erection 
of the present structures a necessity. One relic 


of the old amusement days still lingered for a/ 


few years—the Gotham Cottage, at 298 Bowery. 
It stood back from the street some fifty feet, a 
modest two-story edifice, built of bricks and 
painted yellow, half hidden by the trees upon its 
lawn. The “ Cottage” was a famous resort for 
firemen, the sporting characters of the last gen- 
eration, and Bohemians of the press, and when 
its doors were finally closed, it had no successor. 
Much of its high reputation was due to IIenry B. 
Venn, its genial proprietor, who was for many 
years an active member of the Volunteer Fire De- 
partment, and had at one time been Foreman of 
Engine Company No. 14. There was a powerful 
spirit of fellowship among the old firemen of New 
York, which showed itself in the clevation of six 
of their comrades to the Mayor’s chair, and at’the 
epoch when the Gotham Cottage was in its glory 
the Bowery was regarded as the arena in which 
the men who manned the ropes won their laurels 


or sought their amusement. The historic ‘‘ Mose,” 
“?Lize” and ‘“Sykesy,” whose characterization 
shook the city to its heart with delight forty years 
ago, would have seemed but empty creations of the 
fancy had they been called into being elsewhere 
than on the pavement and in the homes and re- 
sorts of the Bowery. 

The Bowery boy was unique. He figured in 
print as a‘‘b’hoy.” The slang of the period said 
that he was “ gallus,” and the man whom he told 
to ‘‘take de butt” ran terrible risk if he hesi- 
tated. Clad in his war-paint, and in array for 
battle, he was a terror to the neighborhood ; and 
yet he was noted for his prowess with the fair sex. 
The story of the flush days of the Bowery would 
be incomplete without making him its foremost 
figure. As he sat upon a street-hydrant, clad in 
black broadcloth coat and trousers, the latter 
rolled up over his ankles, a voluminous black 
silk handkerchief tied loosely under the collar of 
his red-flannel shirt so as to let the ends flutter at 
will, his head surmounted by a shiny silk hat 
tipped over his left eye at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, his hair clipped close behind but allow- 
ing ‘‘soap locks” to fall over each ear, a cigar be- 
tween his teeth, his hands plunged in his pockets, 
he was the cynosure of the maidens of whom a 
poet of the period sang: 


“ Bowery girls, won’t you come out to-night, 
Won't you come out to-night, 
And dance by the light of the moon? 
I danced with a girl with a hole in her stocking, 
And her heel kept a-rocking ; 
She was the prettiest girl in the room.” 


When Thackeray first visited this country, he 
said it was the height of his ambition to swal- 
low an American oyster and to see a Bowery boy. 
Both wishes were gratified. He was taken down 
into a basement on the Bowery, and a plate of 
enormous bivalves was placed before him. Tak- 
ing one of the giants on his fork, he shut his eyes, 
opened his mouth and determinedly swallowed it. 
‘‘Tlow do you feel now ?” inquired his guide. 
«© As if I had swallowed a baby !” was the reply of 
the great-hearted satirist. Coming up into day- 
light again, a specimen of the ‘*b’hoy” such as 
has been described was pointed out to him. The 
big Englishman walked up to the monarch of the 
street, and remarked, inquiringly : “‘ If you please, 
I would like to go to Broome Street.” Without 
removing the cigar from between his teeth, the 
American sovereign retorted, benignly: ‘ Well, 
say, sonny, why don’t you go?” Another En- 
glishman had been vanquished by a Yankee. 

As a political arena, the Bowery has been con- 
spicuous on numerous occasions. A little more 
than fifty years ago the ‘loco-foco” wing of the 
Democratic party, which, under the leadership of 
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William Leggett of the Lvening Post antagonized 
the conservative element of Tammany Hall, made 
its headquarters at the old Military and Civic 
Hotel, formerly located on the south-west corner 
of the Bowery and Broome Street. Some years 
later the Know-nothing movement gathered its 
chief strength in this section, and the clubs which 
made up its membership kept the street in a 
whirl of excited contention. Later on, the sur- 
plus political enthusiasm, taking upon itself a more 
picturesque shape, found yent in innumerable tar- 
get companies, which filled the broad avenue with 
martial music and the gleam of muskets. These 
organizations were the pride of the locality. Their 
splendor was amazing. In front marched a score 


of war. Ieeruiting offices were opencd at fre- 
quent intervals, and there was no lack of subjects 
for enlistment. The Bowery was as patriotic in 
1861 as in 1776, and if in the terrible days of riot- 
ing, in 1863, throngs of infuriated men swept 
through the thoroughfare, no innocent blood 
stained its pavement, and no destruction of prop- 
erty was wrought there. It was then a street of 
busy, honest shop-keepers, and had entered fairly 
upon the change which has since made its popu- 
lation cosmopolitan, if not foreign. Its indus- 
tries are now large and varied. Factories and 
banks; great clothing, furniture and carpet 
houses ; shops, hotels, theatres ; half 2 dozen sur- 
face railways whose cars run day and night ; the 
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GOTHAM COTTAGE. 


of cigantic pioneers, crowned with immense bear- 
skin hats, carrying gleaming axes on their shoul- 
ders, and elaborately ensconced behind great 
aprons of tanned leather. Behind the axmen 
strode the judges in citizen's attire, bearing in 
their hands plated cake-baskets and casters, and 
having silver spoons, brooches and other such 
trifles dangling from their button-holes by rib- 
bons, all of which were to be distributed as prizes. 
Officers and privates followed in such military 
order as could be maintained, a huge bouquet 
in hand, or showing from the barrel of the mus- 
ket, and the procession invariably closed with a 
smiling negro bearing a target. 

The dark days of the War for the Union saw 
more earnest and stirring scenes. Regiment after 
regiment marched down the Bowery to the arena 


roar and rattle of the clevated railroads, which 
sprang into existence in 1878 and are already 
taxed to their utmost capacity to accommodate the 
volume of travel, form a striking contrast to the 
rural appellation of the great artery of city life, 
and to the rustic quiet that pervaded it in the 
year when the century opened. 

The story of the Bowery would be incomplete 
without mention of the Cooper Union. Upon 
the site of the old Bowery Village the philan- 
thropy of one whose life of rectitude and indus- 
try was an honor to the city has reared an edifice 
and endowed an institution in whose benefits 
every citizen has a share. Peter Cooper gave 
royally. Nearly $1,000,000, the fruit of honorable 
toil, have been expended here for the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge, the dissemination of litera- 
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ture, and for instruction in the trades and in art. 
It is the only monument which graces the Bowery, 
and no other is needed. The unpretentious pile 
of brownstone, fragrant with the memory of a 
good man who loved his kind, fitly crowns the 
bustle and roar of the tumultuous life that surges 
around its base. It rests like a benediction on 
the head of this great highway of the people. 


EDMUND RUSSELL ON THE ART OF 
; DRESS. 

THERE is a principle in art Delsarte called 
parallelism. Things moving in the same direc- 
tion, related in the same way, expressing the 
same thing or obedient to the same law, empha- 
size the general while subordinating the particular 
and bury their own individuality in their support 
of a larger whole. Most people merely emphasize 
the general principle of respectability in society 
by doirg always just what others do, always @ Ja 
mode, always ‘‘ considered to be.” They are like 
the servant-girl, who thought it her duty to be 
always of the same religion as the family she was 
with. 

The fashionable dress is made for no one in 
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particular. Its origin is sometimes to conceal 
the deformity of its originator, or often simply an 
unmeaning charge gotten up by tradesmen to 
make people buy new goods. The artistic dress is 
one especially designed to suit the characteristic 
points of the individual, adapted to the uses of his 
particular daily life, of his personality at his best 
—beauty, health and comfort subordinated to ex- 
pression. ; 

The greatest need of modern life is a true and 
practical knowledge of the principles of art in 
relation to our being, living and seeming. 

Dress is the only decorative thing that moves. 
It is almost a language by itself. It isa human 
and not an artificial study. It is one of the high- 
est and most difficult of all arts. 

At one time the natural beauty of the human 
form was not merely a tradition, as now, and the 
Greeks not only remembered that they were all 
naked under their clothes, but even demanded 
occasional public investigation of the facts, to see 
if their youth were growing up according to nat- 
ure’s laws or not. And if not, to apply some 
remedy of physical culture or gymnastics to lift 
the chest, straighten the limbs, make flexible the 
tightened joints or strengthen the flaccid muscles, 
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always with an eye to both strength and beauty. 
They regarded the perfect physical sanity of their 
young men and women as the noblest sacrifice to 
the gods. 

Now, it is the dress that makes the man, and 
not the bearing of the man that gives expression 
to dress. It is of no importance whether we are 
even human beings under our clothes provided 
that they are good clothes. There is an idea that 
any change in the dress of men must mean a re- 
turn to the frivolity of laces and ruffies, pink 
satin and powder—the jncroyoble, thé cavalier ; 
but there are a few simple rules that the simplest 
dress could and should obey: Health, Comfort, 
Beauty, Expression, Room enough to breathe the 
deepest abdominal breath. Width at the chest 
that it may be held erect and firm, the leading 
point in our poise (the head in advance is. mental 
and preoccupied in its expression, while the stom- 
ach leading is vulgar). 

The collar should never come higher than the 
point where the neck and body join, as, if the 
neck cannot move with perfect freedom, the eon- 
nection between the motion to the head and that 
of the body is broken. There should be no con- 
finement at the wrist, or tight glove on the hand. 
The shoe should be flexible in the sole and not 
reach above the ankle, as a high shoe greatly in- 
jures the freedom of the walk. Gaiters can be 
worn in Winter. 

These points obeyed, the color, texture, orna- 
ment, etc., may mark the taste, position, age, of 
the wearer, and—no starch. 


THE DIPPER AT HOME. 
' By J. W. 

THERE is, and always has been, something fas- 
cinating about running water. The pedestrian 
of the road sees only the outside of the land— 
sees only its commonplace sights ; but the haunter 
of the water-side is brought face to face with nat- 
ure’s secrets— the flowers and birds and insect 
life of the rich river-banks. Here man never 
interferes, here everything is wild wood and water 
—where everything flourishes, and the drought 
never comes. Then, again, the rivers and streams 
are the chief arteries of the land, and yield toa 
host of field and woodland creatures the life-giv- 
ing elements. And is it not true that whatever 
is found on the land is found in still greater 
abundance by the water-ways ? 

The stream-banks have their insects, their 
plants, their birds; and are not these among 
their chief claims? The birds essentially of the 
water-side are the dipper and the kingfisher, with 
a host of others that are less characteristic. 

The dipper! Now, as to just what part this 
pretty white-breasted thrush plays in the econ- 


omy of nature, naturalists are by no means agreed. 
The water-ousel is essentially a bird of the run- 
ning brook and its water-falls, and wherever these 
abound there the dipper will be found. His most 
frequent stand is upon some mossy stone in the 
river-reach, and here his crescented form may 
oftenest be seen. He haunts the brightly run- 
ning streams in Winter as in Summer, and as 
roaring torrents he seems to love them best. 

Let us watch him awhile. He dashes through 
the spray and into the white foam, performing 
his morning ablutions. Then he emerges to perch 
on his stone, always jerking his body about, and. 
dipping, dipping, ever dipping. Presently he 
melts into the water like a bubble, but immedi- 
ately emerges to regain his seat. Then he trills 
out a loud wren-like song, but, breaking off short, 
again disappears. We are standing on an old 
stone bridge, and are enabled to observe him 
closely. By a rapid vibratory motion of his wings 
he drives himself down through the water, and 
by the aid of his wide-spreading though unwebbed 
feet he clings to and walks among the pebbles. 
These he rapidly turns over with his bill, search- 
ing for the larve of water-flies and gauzy-winged 
ephemere. He searches the brook carefully down- 
ward, sometimes clean immersed, at other times 
with his back out, and then with the water barely 
covering his feet. He does not always work with 
the stream, for we have frequently seen him strug- 
gling against it, but even then retaining his posi- 
tion upon the bottom. Even at the present day 
there are naturalists who, from the examination 
of cabinet specimens, aver that it is not in the 
power of the- bird to walk at the bottom of a 
brook ; but then they know nothing of him along 
his native streams. There are few things of the 
water-ways that are not enemies of trout during 
some period of their life history. But total ex- 
emption from blame is now generally granted to 
the ousel. 

The other day we had occasion to walk by miles 
and miles of trout-streams. In all of these fish 
of every size were upon the gravel beds, which 
constitute the spawning ‘‘redds.” Almost at 
every turn the white chemisette of the brook- 
bird glinted from some gray stone, and went pip- 


ing before us up-stream. As many of these were 


actually rummaging among the pebbles of the 
“‘redds,” some few were shot for examination. 
Although the post-mortems of these were care- 
fully conducted by competent naturalists, no trace 
in any single case of the presence of the ova of 
either trout or salmon could be found, but only 
larve in every stage of water-haunting insects— 
roughly representing the four great families of 
trout-flies. If a number of dippers could be 
started from the head of the water-shed of any 
given area, tracing the brooks and streams from 
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source to mouth, they would register a perfect 
chart of the water-ways of the whole district. For 
it is a characteristic that, however sinuously the 
stream may wind and double on itself, these wind- 
ings the dipper closely follows, never skirting the 
land to make short flights. Even if a person be 
fishing or boating in the stream itself, the bird 
only rises higher, but allows no obstacle to bar its 
course. 

The dipper is perhaps the most essentially a 
water-bird we have—even more so than the so- 
called ‘‘ water-fowl.” It seems so completely a 
part and parcel of the stream it inhabits that one 
might almost suggest its origin from the streams 
themselves—from the foam, or the bubbles, or 
the spray. More frequently than not the nest is 
placed immediately beneath a water-fall, and the 
young birds get their first peep of the world with- 
out through a spray shower of water-crystals. 
Their green mossy home conforms marvelously to 
the dripping rock against which it is placed—so 
much so that only a trained eye can detect it. 
The dipper is an early breeder, in some years 
commencing its nest in January, and having its 
five foam-white eggs by the end of the following 
month. 

There has been an ousel’s nest by the “‘ White 
Water” rocks time out of mind. Every Spring, 
when the first willow-wren’s call comes up from 
the woods, we make a pilgrimage to visit it. So 
soon as we are near enough to hear the rush of 
the water over the falls, so soon do we catch the 
wondrously joyous strains of the brook-birds. It 
seems that the more white water is falling the 
louder they sing ; and often, when from the bird’s 
bill we have seen that it was singing, the song 
has been completely drowned by the rush of the 
water. And the nest! It has been against that 
dripping lichened rock since first we could reach 
up to it. It is one of the marvels of bird archi- 
tecture—so fresh, so crisp, so cunningly woven, 
and yet so much in keeping with the spirit of the 
bird. It is quite a foot in diameter round, and 
bossy in outline, with a neat hole in the side, and 
wholly composed of the freshest green moss. 
Standing by, one is soon drenched through and 
through by the falling spray, which makes a 
miniature rainbow against the sun. It is here 
that the young dippers first begin life—and a 
fairy spot it is! ‘they soon learn to love the 
white foam and the torrent, and a few days after 
they leave the nest may be seen wading among 
the shallows, or occasionally disappearing into the 
deeps. From these they emerge, the golden wa- 
ter trickling from their backs, but seldom with- 
out some soft-bodied thing from among the peb- 
bles. 

The young of both dippers and kingfishers are 
driven from the paternal haunts as soon as they 


are able to fare for tnemselves. Neyer more than 
a pair are found along a river-reach, and soon 
they get to have well-defined beats which they 
seldom fly beyond except under stress of circum- 
stance. Pairing probably begins in Autumn, as 
it is then, when all the other birds are silent, that 
the peculiarly sweet wren-like song is heard—in- 
variably in the vicinity of running water. The 
birds will not long stay where the water is slow or 
“logged”; they must have the white foam, the 
torrent, the pebbly reaches and the shallows. In 
fact, they could not obtain their food under con- 
ditions other than these. The mountain-burns 
abound with various aquatic insects and their 
larve, and in the limestone districts in innumer- 
able fresh-water mollusks. As we have shown, 
not only is the ousel innocent of destroying the 
eggs and fry of trout and salmon, but it is in- 
directly a friend to a fishery. It is well known 
that among the chief enemies of spawn are the 
larvee known as caddis-worms, that of the dragon- 
fly, May-fly, and stone-fly, and also of various 
water-beetles. Now, all these have been found in 
the stomach of the dipper, and therefore it must 
confer a decided benefit on the trout-streams and 
salmon-rivers which it haunts. 


LADY WILDE’S IRISH GHOST-STORIES. 
THE GHOST’S TROUBLE. 


A VERY respectable aged man having died near 
Dunmore Castle some few years ago, his brother 
buried him with all honor in the grave-yard near 
by; but the corpse would not rest quiet. At 
night, and in lonely places, the ghost would ap- 
pear and fix his dead eyes on the brother, but say 
no word, and look so mournful that the poor 
man had no joy in life and knew not what to do. 
Then he consulted the priest at last, and his rev- 
erence gaye him some holy water blessed and con- 
secrated by himself with special prayers, and told 
him to take the flask with him at night to the 
place where he usually met the ghost, aud ques- 
tion him as to the cause of his disquiet. So the 
man went as desired, and drew a circle round 
himself as he stood, and poured the holy water 
all over the place. And at twelve o’clock exactly 
the ghost appeared ; and when he got within the 
circle the man felt brave enough to speak, for he 
knew he was protected by the holy water. So he 
asked the ghost : ‘‘ Why have you left the grave 
to trouble me ?” Then the ghost told him that 
only one thing prevented him getting to heaven, 
and he would never have rest unless this sin were 
removed from him, for the thread that sewed his 
grave - clothes was stolen thread, and the angels 
wouldn’t touch him while it was there, so he had 
to wander about and had no place of rest either 
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on earth or in heaven, and he bade the brother 
go to the grave and rip the clothes and take away 
all the thread and burn it, and get a mass said for 
the repose of his soul, after which he would have 
rest. And all this the brother did, even as he was 
desired, and the ghost was seen no more, 


THE WITCH CHILD. 


A man and his wife on the island had two chil- 
dren, lovely as angels, and were very happy. But 


THE BOWERY AND ITS STORY.— WAITING 
FOR AN ‘‘ ELEVATED” TRAIN.—SEE 
PAGE 726. 


in process of time a third child was born, 
a son. He was two inches longer than 
any baby that ever yet was seen, and had 
a great head of black hair, and even 
something like » beard. And he went 
on growing up fast to three years old, and was 
as wise as a man, besides eating a power of 
food. But after that he dwindled down and 
became quite weeshee, and no size at all, though 
he ate as much as ever. And he was queer in 
his ways, and with his wizened little face looked 
just like the sprite of an old, old man or ugly 
dwarf. 

Well, one Sunday the parents went to mass, 
leaving a young girl to take care of the children. 
And while she was out in the garden picking 
flowers, suddenly she heard the merriest, jolliest 
dance-tune from the bagpipes, played by some 
one in the house. 


That must be Tom the Piper, she said, as she 
went in; but lo and behold ! there was the little 
imp stuck up in his grandmother’s arm-chair, and 
he playing away with all his might the sweetest 
music on aset of paper pipes, and with his wiz- 
ened face looking fifty years old, at least. ‘Oh, 
the Lord between us and harm !” exclaimed the 
girl, rushing out of the house, and screaming at 
the top of her voice: “‘ Help! help! sure it’s the 
devil himself is sitting there, and not the child 


at all!” And the neighbors ran when they heard 
the screams, and went back with her into the 
house, but not a sign of the little imp was to be 
seen, though after much searching he was dis- 
covered behind the meal-tub, a mere little shee- 
oge, not the size of a sod of turf, and burned 
black as any coal, and quite dead, stiff and stark, 
with the withered face of an old, old man. 

So they all knew he was a witch-child. When 
the parents came home they had him put outside 
on the shovel, and before night he was gone. 


JACK’S FIANCEE. 


“WE MET TWO MEN COMING OUY. THEY WERE 
CARRYING A WOMAN.” 


JACK’S FIANCEE. 
By JouNn IRVING ROMER. 
I: 

Tr is as natural for a lad of twenty to 
fall desperately in love with a woman 
ten or fifteen years his senior as it is for 
water to run down-hill. If this had 
been the only objectionable feature 
zbout my brother Jacik’s attachment for 
Alison Parrish, not one of us would 
have breathed a word of remonstrance. 
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Like all boys inheriting a comfortable com- 
petency, Jack was inclined to be a trifle wild. 
Mother was by nature far too gentle and easy- 
going to have much of a restraint upon such a 
fiery and ungovernable colt. I remember when 
he was only ten years old the little rascal actually 
stood up and defied her to her face. Mother, 
poor thing, burst into tears, and right then and 
there gave up all hope of ever succeeding in gov- 
erning him. After that he had things very nearly 
his own way. As his elder brother, I occasionally 
remonstrated with him, and exhorted him to fol- 
low in the sober path I had chosen; but it did 
very little good, I fear. 

Mother and myself often had serious talks about 
Jack. We looked forward to the time when he 
would be old enough to marry. That was about 
the only event we thought could have a settling 
influence upon him, and give him some definite 
aim in life. It never occurred to us that when 
he did decide to marry he would choose other 
than an amiable and conventional type of girl. 
My brother had a keen eye for feminine beauty, 
and I knew very well that the woman whom he 
finally asked to share his fortune would be as per- 
fect in form and feature as ever a dream of Ital- 
ian sculptor. But beyond this it had never oc- 
curred to me to wonder what characteristics Jack’s 
bride would be likely to possess. In fact, the 
whole subject of matrimony was a thing which 
we never connected with Jack except as a desira- 
ble possibility of the remote future. 

Therefore when, one evening, just before din- 
ner was served, he surprised mother and myself 
alone in the drawing-room and solemnly informed 
us that he had something very particular to say 
to us both, I concluded that it must be some new 
scrape that he had been getting into. Rather se- 
rious, too, I reasoned, for it was not his custom 
to confide in us on matters short of paramount 
importance. He turned and drew the heavy por- 
tiéres together with an impatient jerk. Then he 
stood for a moment with his back to us, facing 
the wall, apparently studying a little sketch in 
oils which hung there. When he came toward 
us again and dropped into an easy-chair opposite 
the fire-place, I could see that his face was very 
pale, and that he was nervously biting his lip. 

At first no one spoke, Then mother inquired, 
gently : 

“T hope nothing is the matter, Jack ?” 

No answer, 

Then I interposed, with a trifle of impatience : 


“‘T thought you had something to say to us 2” |. 


«‘So I have, if you’ll only give me time to do 
it in,” he snapped. 

Really, I had never seen Jack in this mood 
before. I made no reply, and silence reigned for 
the space of five full minutes. Then mother 


arose, with an anxious look in her eyes, and 
crossed over to Jack’s chair. She began smooth- 
ing his hair in the way that he had resented ever 
since he entered upon his teens. However, he 
did not seem to mind it now. 

“‘T am thinking of getting married !” he burst 
out, abruptly. 

It was a thunder-bolt. Mother and myself were 
too astonished at first to say anything. Then it 
was she who spoke. 

‘Why, Jacky boy !” she began, in a bewildered 
way, unconsciously using the old babyish appella- 
tion ; and the next thing either of us knew, she 
had bent over and imprinted half a dozen kisses 
in quick succession squarely under that delicate 
mustache of his which had required such per- 
sistent attentions to develop. 

Jack looked foolish. He hated anything that 
savored of sentiment. His feelings may have run 
deep, for aught I know; they certainly never 
showed themselves on the surface. It was for 
that reason that I could scarcely conceive of his 
being in love. 

“* But, Jack, you are only twenty years old !” 
said mother. ‘‘Surely you can’t be intending to 
marry now !” 

“You forget that in two months I reach my 
majority. At twenty-one, you know, I am to 
come into possession of the money father left me. 
If I should decide to marry then, why ? 

The unfinished sentence was more expressive 
than words. Mother gave a little gasp, and sat 
down. Then I took up the attack. 

‘‘Who’s the girl ?” 

A decided frown came over his face. 
swer was curt : 

*¢ Alison Parrish.” 

** Alice who ?” asked mother. 

« Alison Parrish.” 

“*T don’t exactly—er—think I am acquainted 
with — er — Miss Parrish,” I stammered. The 
name seemed unpromisiug. It had a ‘‘ made-up” 
sound. Suppose Jack’s inxamorata should turn 
out to be a variety actress! And then I realized 
how like him it would be to form an attachment 
of that kind. Why had I not foreseen the possi- 
bility, and guarded against it? My blood ran 
cold at the thought. 

“It is not ‘Miss Parrish — Mrs. 
said Jack, coldly. ‘‘She is a widow.” 

«* A widow !” and mother’s eyes dilated to the 
size of saucers. ‘‘ For—pity’s—sake, Jack, how 
old is she ?” 

“About thirty-two, I should judge,” he an- 
swered, frankly, with the air of one who had still 
greater revelations to make. 

“Why, she is almost old enough to be your 
grandmother.” 

‘‘ Hardly,” said Jack, relaxing his scowl. 
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“Is she nice ?” asked mother, probably because 
she couldn’t think of anything else to say. 

“‘ Well, rather!” ana Jack’s old-time gayety 
returned for the first time during the interview. 
His hearty laugh was reassuring. 

‘“©Who is she, any way? You never told us 
anything about her before. Is she very, very 
pretty ? Does she live in the city, and has she 
always lived here? Oh, Jack, don’t make me 
ask you so many questions. Just tell us all about 
it ; please.” 

“¢ Well, after all, there isn’t much to say. I met 
her about six months ago, at an afternoon re- 
ception. Since then everything has been in easy 
stages. Yes, she is handsome, and what is more, 
she is very clever. I believe I haven’t told you 
that she is a literary woman. In fact, she is the 
authoress of ‘A Master Passion’—that anony- 
mous novel, you know, accused of being immoral, 
and all that sort of thing.” Jack looked up from 
under his eyebrows to note the effect of his words. 
** However, this last is confidential, for the fact 
isn’t generally known.” 

Mother looked anxious. I don’t know how I 
looked. I certainly felt worried. We regarded 
a ‘literary woman” as a person to be avoided ; a 
sort of loud-mouthed Bohemian, uncomely, and 
invariably dressed in décolleté costume ; in short, 
a creature not welcomed in the best society. Per- 
haps our notions were old-fashioned. At any rate, 
one could not give them up at a moment’s notice. 
The situation was becoming strained, and it was 
a relief to us all to have the butler announce that 
dinner was served. Jack was glad enough of an 
excuse to escape, and started to go into the hall. 
Mother stopped him with: 

“¢ But, Jack, you haven’t told us in so many 
words that you were engaged.” 

Jack hesitated, and tugged at his mustache 
desperately. 

‘““We have an understanding,” he said, at 
length, and passed through the door-way. 


II. 

STRANGELY enough, no one during dinner 
either cared or dared to bring up the subject 
that was uppermost in all our minds. Each 
hoped that the other would broach the topic, 
and each was silent. At last, just before we 
arose from the table, Jack remarked carelessly 
that he was to spend the evening with Mrs. Par- 
rish—I noticed he did not call her by her Chris- 
tian name—and, if I liked, he would present me. 
I accepted the invitation gladly, and in the course 
of an hour we set out from the house. 

The air was cool and. bracing, and at his own 
suggestion we dispensed with the luxury of a cab. 

*« By the way,” he said, after we had walked a 


block or two in silence, “I wish you would not 
mention our engagement. You know it is not 
out yet. I shouldn’t like to have her think I was 
spreading the report before she had given me per- 
mission to do so. You understand ?” 

** Oh, yes, perfectly.” 

In my heart I felt there was something under- 
neath all this, and I vowed to penetrate the mys- 
tery. 

‘Suppose for just this evening you play that 
you are a friend of mine, rather than a brother ? 
You know she might feel that I was placing her 
on exhibition—sort of bringing the family around 
to inspect her, don’t you know ? Besides, I had 
obtained permission to bring a Mr. Fish this 
evening. Suppose you let me introduce you as 
Mr. Fish?” 

This I felt to be an amazing proposition, but I 
was outwardly acquiescent. 

“Very well,” I replied. ‘But wouldn’t she 
be apt to resent the imposition after you are 
married—that is, when she finds out who [ really 
am ?” 

**Oh, no; she isn’t at all ‘touchy’ that way. 
And promise me one thing more ”—I was ready 
to promise almost anything just now to gain a 
glimpse of this remarkable woman—‘ promise 
me that you will positively refuse to play the 
piano for her if she asks you, and if the subject 
comes, up you will profess a profound ignorance 
of music.” 

«‘T promise.” 

My talent for music was my one accomplish- 
ment. It seemed hard to deny me the exercise 
of this, the one field in which I was qualified to 
shine. However, I accepted the condition with 
resignation. 

“*Now I think I can trust you,” said Jack, 
laughing. 

‘* Why, any one would think you were afraid of 
my winning the affections of your lady-love,” I 
responded, in similar spirit. In an instant the 
scowl settled upon his brow heavier than ever. 
The old barrier, mysterious of texture, had once 
more sprung up between us, and nothing was 
said for some distance. 

At last I asked: ‘‘ How far are we from our 
destination now ?” 

“* About six blocks.” 

The evening was delightful, and the walk had 
refreshed me greatly. There was a glorious full 
moon in the sky, and the stars were all out. This, 
coupled with the street-lights, made it possible to 
see with distinctness for some distance. There 
were few carriages or vehicles of any kind pass- 
ing. An indistinct murmur, growing momenta- 
rily louder, reached my ear. It came from up 
the street, and I turned about to look in that 
direction. At first I could see nothing. As the 
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noise became more and more distinct, I was able 
to detect the rumble of some heavy and clumsily 
built vehicle drawn at a rapid pace over the rough 
pavements. A moment later, and I could distin- 
guish the sound of horses’ hoofs. The horses 
were apparently upon a gallop. Then came the 
sound of a harsh, unmusical gong. At last the 
vehicle—a fire-engine it proved to be—was in 
sight ; in a twinkling of an eye it was abreast of 
us, and then, in a whir of noise and light, it had 
passed down the street. 

«« Evidently a big fire somewhere,” I ventured, 
a truism which Jack did not seem to think re- 
quired a response. 

Before the noise had had time to die out it 
came to a sudden and unexpected stop, evidently 
caused by the engine having reached its destina- 
tion. Nowcame the sound through the night-air 
of firemen shouting their orders and men running 
to and fro. Other fire-engines, hose-carts and 
patrol-wagons were making for the rendezvous at 
utmost speed. A corpulent policeman trotted 
past us in the direction of the fire. Men and 
boys were running down from the side-streets, 
eager for the spectacle. Now, for the first time, 
I noticed a column of smoke in the sky. A tongue 
of flame suddenly shot out and marked its base. 

“ Hullo !” exclaimed Jack, shortly ; ‘* that must 
be near Mrs. Parrish’s house.” 

And then, without a word of warning, he leaped 
forward and bounded down the street like a mad- 
man. ‘* My God !” was all I heard him say. His 
hat flew off, unheeded in his wild flight. I picked 
it up, and followed as fast as I could. By making 
every effort I could barely keep him in sight. If 
it had not been for the brillianey of the moon I 
must surely have lost sight of him. 

We were not long in reaching the scene of the 
fire. It was a handsome brownstone house, in 
one of the most fashionable localities. The in- 
terior seemed all ablaze. Already a ladder had 
been placed to one of the upper windows, and a 
fireman carrying the hose was half-way up, bat- 
tling with the smoke and flames. There had 
been no time as yet to form the fire-lines, and 
Jack darted across the street and up the steps of 
the burning house. I tried to restrain him; I 
shouted at the top of my lungs to come back ; 
but he was deaf. There was no doubt about it, 
this was the house of Alison Parrish. 

I realized that I must think quickly. Jack 
had rushed into that fiery furnace, and I knew 
him well enough to know that he would not come 
out until he had found the object of his quest. A 
fireman was standing near me, ax in hand. I 
shouted in his ear, melodramatically : **.A mad- 
man has just run in that house ; bring him out, 
and your fortune is made !” 

He shook his head irresolutely. 
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‘*Tt’s too far gone,” he said. 

I put my hand in my pocket and pulled out 
the roll of bills that was there. He glanced at 
the money, then at the house, and then at my 
face. 

“Tl try it,” he said ; ** but put up your money. 
I don’t want it.” 

A moment later, and he had disappeared inte 
the smoke, I at his heels. We met two men com- 
ing out. They were carrying a woman. I glanced 
at the men, but neither of them was Jack. 

One of them shouted : ‘ Here, some of you lend 
a hand with this lady !” 

I could see they were both nearly overpowered, 
and helped them carry her down the steps. It 
was the work of a moment. The glimpse I had 
of her face, deathly white, told me she was sur- 
passingly beautiful. 

“Who is she ?” I demanded of one of the men, 
who was apparently a servant in the family’s em- 
ploy. 

“<'That is Mrs. Parrish.” 

‘*Here,” said I, taking a card from my wallet 
and writing a few lines to mother on the reverse, 
‘take the lady to this address—that is, if you 
have no other place to take her. Quick, call a 
cab before she revives.” 

And then I dashed back into the smoke. 


Ul. 


‘*MorHeR, don’t you think it very strange that 
she has never once called for Jack ?” 

It was a question that had been troubling me 
for some time, but one that I disliked to ask. 

““Yes, it does seem rather strange that she 
never once should have mentioned him in her 
delirium, But then, you know, she has asked 
few questions of any sort. I don’t suppose che 
has the faintest idea who we are.” 

Poor mother, how she had changed! ‘There 
were great furrows in her forehead, and her eyes 
were dimmed with the traces of many tears. It 
was only three weeks since Jack had been borne 
out of that fiery furnace, burned to death. Yet 
it seemed an age. How sad it was that he, of us 
all, on the very threshold of that which men hold 
dearest in life, should be cut off! Our merry, 
light-hearted Jack, with all the ambitions and 
fire of youth pulsing in his veins, gone! I could 
not realize it. I knew that I could not, and that 
I would not for weeks to come. 

Of a sudden the portiéres trembled, and a head 
was thrust between. I started and uttered an 
involuntary exclamation. After all, it was only 
the doctor. 

‘“Mrs. Parrish seems very much better this 
morning,” he said, addressing me. ‘‘ She wants 
to know what has happened and where she is ; 
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she’s asking all manner of questions. I don’t 
think it will do any harm now to tell her every- 
thing. I believe you said she was very much at- 
tached to your brother Jack ?” 

«Yes ; they were engaged to be married ;” and 
at the remembrance of that last evening when he 
had broken the news, little dreaming what the 
next few hours had in store for him, mother’s 
tears started afresh. 

**Oh, I could never stand it ; you must go and 
tell her, Will,” she said to me. 

“© Very well ;” and I went up the stairs slowly, 
dreading the duty that was before me. 

The sick-room was darkened, but I could 
plainly distinguish the trained nurse as she sat 
at the bedside, looking very sweet and pretty in 
her dress of pure white. I whispered a word in 
her ear, and she quietly withdrew to a corner of 
the room where she could be readily summoned, 
if needed. Yet, stealthy as were her movements, 
the slight rustling of her dress caught the acute 
ear of the patient. Wearily she turned her head 
until she shed on me the full light of her great, 
fawn-like eyes. 

“‘Oh,” she said, slowly and with effort, ‘an- 
other stranger ?” 

“Not a stranger, but a friend who will do 
everything in his power for you.” 

‘*Then you will tell me why I am here, and 
what has happened ? They all continue evading 
me so !” 

«© Yes, I will tell you all you want to know ; but 
you have been very, very sick, and if you become 
excited I shall have to stop talking to you. Now, 
in the first place, you are in Jack’s home, and 
Jack’s mother and brother are doing everything 
in their power to make you well.” 

«* Jack ? Jack who ?” she asked, wonderingly. 

I was puzzled. Had she lost all remembrance 
of the past ? 

*©Why, Jack Colvin, of course,” I answered, 
soothingly. 

“IT know Will Colvin, but I never heard of 
Jack. Will told me he had no brothers.” 
 €*But Will is my name. Jack was my brother.” 

There was some mystery here, for she was 
plainly in her right mind now. 

‘Then Will—I mean Jack—must have been 
deceiving me.” She half closed her eyes. ‘‘ Oh, 
I see it all now. He was introduced to me as Mr. 
Colvin, and I took for granted that he was Mr. 
Will Colvin, the composer—that’s you, isn’t it ? 
You know I had heard several of his pieces, and, 
somehow, they seemed to touch a responsive chord 
in me.” Iam afraid I must have blushed here, 
for my compositions had not made me famous, 
nor had they been considered by most hearers as 
very remarkable. ‘<I am, oh, so-fond of music ! 
and as Jack fell in love with me at first sight, I 


suppose he was unwilling to give up the advan- 
tage of appearing in my eyes as a fine musi- 
cian.” 

«‘ Why, Jack couldn’t play a note!” I burst in, 
astonished at this revelation. ‘‘He had no ear 
for music.” 

«© Yes, I used to beg him to play for me—play 
some of his own compositions, you know—and he 
used to make the funniest excuses.” 

Then I remembered Jack’s eagerness to have 
me profess an ignorance of music when I should 
meet Mrs. Parrish. Also the agreement we made 
that I was to appear under the name of Mr. Fish. 
And all the while he was passing himself off as 
his brother ! All is fair in love and war, they say. 

«‘ And so Jack brought me here ?” resumed the 
patient, dreamily. ‘‘ Jack always said he was my 
best friend, although I would not believe it then.” 
She had not yet learned of his death. 

“«¢« Best friend’ !” I echoed. ‘‘ Why, you know 
you were to marry him !” reprovingly. 

** Marry ? Marry Jack Colvin ?” and to her 
face there came a mocking smile. 

«Yes. Was it not so ?” 

“It was only a flirtation of mine. I never 
meant to marry him. Why, he is only a boy, 
and J—why, I was merely studying him for my 
next novel.” 

Ifow heartless this seemed, with poor Jack in 
his grave! And this was the woman whom we 
had taken in and nursed so carefully, and cared 
for so tenderly ! 

“‘But he told me you were engaged.” 

“Possibly. I remember his saying something 
about my marrying him, but I really forget 
whether I promised to or not. Engagements are 
so readily broken, nowadays, you know. He will 
recover in time.” 

My heart turned in loathing from this woman. 
A serpent she seemed. Masked beneath the 
charms of an Oriental beauty was the treachery 
of an adder. Yet I could readily understand how 
Jack could have fallen in love with her, and 
adored her with his whole being for her charms 
as well as her faults. 

“« But Jack is dead now,” I said, coldly. ‘‘He 
died in an attempt to save you from being burned 
to death. Would that he could have seen you as 
I see you !” 

She lifted that exquisitely shaped hand to her 
face, and I could see the tears were in her eyes. 
At last she spoke: ‘‘ Poor boy! How glad I am 
I pretended to love him, instead of letting him 
know the truth at the first! That would have 
meant — with his nature—a fate worse than 
death.” : 

“* But you deceived him !” 

«What would you have had me do? I éould 
never have forgiven myself if I had made his last 
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hours on earth miserable. At least I have this to 
think of—that I made him happy.” 
* * * * * 

A shadow passes over my paper as I write, and 
I look up. It is Alison, and on her face plays 
the old mocking smile. I hold up my finger 
threateningly, and say, playfully : 

«‘ Naughty one, you have been reading over my 
shoulder.” 

Her only reply is a smile. 

*<Do you know, I half believe you married me 
just to make a study of me!” 


“THE LAST or tHe MOHICANS.” 
By J. L. Forp. 


HiauH up among the wooded hills which lie be- 
tween Norwich and New London we stopped the 
carriage, and looked down at the beautiful valley 
which lay at our feet. 

It was a superb, cloudless day in the early Fall, 
and we could see the smooth waters of the Thames 
River gleaming like molten silver in a great bed 
of vivid green. A few trees whose leaves had al- 
ready changed to a vivid scarlet lent touches of 
color to the scene. There were birds singing in 
the trees, and squirrels running along the stone 
walls. There were a few houses in sight, and 
through the trees by the road-side I caught a 
glimpse of a substantial-looking wooden church 
standing in a clearing near by. 

“What settlement is this ?” I inquired of the 
guide, philosopher and friend who bore me com- 
pany. 

“We are now,” he replied, ‘‘in the old Mohe- 
gan reservation set apart for the Indians early in 
the seventeenth century, and finally conveyed to 
them by a deed bearing the date of 1710. The 
deed is still in existence, and by its terms the land 
is settled forever on the tribe, ‘so long as there 
shall be any Mohegans found or known of alive 
in the world.’ Certain rights which were agreed 
upon at that time are still enjoyed by the rem- 
nants of the great tribe. For instance, they still 
have the privilege of cutting basket-wood on any 
land between the road and the river, and although 
they have long since abandoned basket-making, 
and the land has been cut up into farms and sold 
to Connecticut farmers, they could still claim the 
old prerogative if they cared to exercise it.” 

As my friend spoke, I realized that I was now 
in the country made famous by the Pequot wars, 
and that it was through these very hills that the 
great Uncas roamed with his dusky warriors, and 
fought and parleved with his pale-faced foes until 
he finally took refuge here, and ended his days 
amid such quiet scenes as these. Two or three 
children, with straight black hair and beady eyes, 


paused as they passed us, playing with a little 
cart. They did not want to have their pictures 
taken, but I took a snap-shot at the little group, 
for I realized that they were literally “the last 
of the Mohicans.” They were not of pure Indian 
blood, and, indeed, among the fifty or sixty mem- 
bers of the little colony there is not a single pure- 
blooded Mohegan to be found. They have inter- 
married with both whites and negroes, and the 
results of these unions are apparent in the faces of 
many of those whom we met that afternoon. I 
saw several, however, who had the same copper- 
colored skin, high cheek-bones and straight, wiry 
hair that distinguished the savages whom Colum- 
bus encountered when he landed on the Cat Islands 
four centuries ago. 

“‘Uncas died not far from here about two cent- 
uries ago,” continued my friend. “He lived toa 
very great age, and as late as the year 1684 was 
seen sitting in front of his wigwam, asleep. He 
had long before that made peace with the colo- 
nists, and by his sagacity and cunning secured 
for his tribe the rights which they enjoy up to 
the present day. The remains of the great chief 
lie in a little road-side grave-yard in Norwich, and 
above them has been raised a plain, massive shaft 
bearing the single word ‘Uncas.’ He needs no 
epitaph beyond this. The story of his prowess in 
battle, his wisdom at the council- fire, and his 
peaceful death, surrounded by the remnants of 
his great tribe, will never be forgotten. Not far 
from the monument you can see another me- 
mento of the great chieftain. It is a deep chasm 
between two high precipices, and known the 
whole country through as Uncas’s Leap. Tradi- 
tion says that once, when hotly pursued by his 
enemies, Uncas leaped across this chasm and es- 
caped through the forest; and it is in memory 
of this feat that the place has been preserved as 
nearly as possible in its primitive state.” 

My friend is an enthusiastic student of early 
Indian and colonial history, and when he once 
mounts his hobby there is no stopping him. He 
let down some bars in the fence, and. drove up to 
the wooden church where the Indians still gather 
every Sunday morning, and in front of which 
their fair is held in the Fall of each year. Some 
ofthe poles used for the fair were still standing in 
front of the church, and he told me that the Mo- 
hegan fair was attended by pale-faces for miles 
around, who bought baskets and other specimens 
of aboriginal industry, and ate succotash and corn- 
cake in the belief that those dishes were pre- 
pared in a superior fashion by the half- breed 
squaws. During the year the members of the 
colony engage in farming, and occasionally go 
off for a day’s fishing or hunting. There is plenty 
of small game left in the neighborhood, though 
of course the deer have long since disappeared. 
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THE ‘‘ GREAT STONE,” NEAR THE MOHEGAN SETTLEMENT. 
(The largest erratic bowlder on the continent, 
10,000 tons werght.) 

Quail, partridge, rabbits and gray squirrels 
abound, and are secured in good numbers dur- 
ing the season. There are a great many chest- 
nuts and walnuts on the reservation, too, and in 
the Fall an honest penny is turned by gather- 
ing and sending them to market. They probably 
find their way to New York and into the roaster 
of some Italian fruit-vender. The oftice-boy who 
stops, with his dime novel under his arm, to fill 
his pocket with the hot roasted nuts so dear to 
his soul, little dreams that they were gathered in 
the Connecticut hills by the descendants of Un- 

cas’s great band of warriors. 

“Do they still hold the land in common ?” I 
inquired, 

‘**T believe,” was the reply, ‘‘ that a few years 
ago it was divided up among the different fam- 
ilies, and is now held by the individuals just like 
any other land; but within my own memory the 
people have held to many of their old customs, 
such as discussing their affairs together about the 
council-fire. There’s a house just below here 
where Sarah Huntingdon used to live, and teach 
them, in the old times. We'll go down there, if 
you like.” 

Leaving our horse hitched to one of the trees, 
we strolled across the fields to a queer little old 
house made of wood, and with one of its sides 
covered with sheets of felt and rusty iron. <A 
large and powerfully built man, with a face of 


pronounced Indian characteristics, stood in the 
door-way. Ife was accustomed to sight - seers, 
evidently, and readily told us where to find the 
little burying-ground, and also the huge rock 
which was formerly used as a fortress and a 
watch-tower. There were no more members of 
the Uncas family living, he said, but he could 
well remember when a few who claimed to be de- 
scendants of the renowned warrior still dwelt in 
the neighborhood. 

We found the old burying- ground in a field 
close to the road-side. It is a peaceful, neglected 
spot, and there are blackberry-vines climbing 
over the graves where sachem, chief and saga- 
more sleep the eternal sleep. Some of the graves 
are very old, and the inscriptions on the crum- 
bling stones are almost illegible. Here and there 
we read the name of Uncas, and beneath it the 
words, ‘‘ One of the Royal Family.” 

I'rom the burying-ground we drove to the old 
fortress and watch-tower, distant about two miles 
away. ‘To reach it, we left the highway and fol- 
lowed a narrow lane through the woods, which 
brought us, finally, to a clearing among the hillc, 
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im which stood an old-fashioned farm-house, and, 
a few rods away, the ‘“ great stone.” 

“Vl tell you,” said my friend, “how it was 
that this little spot became a human residence. 
Years ago there was a white man who was a friend 
of Uncas, and the Indian desired, for various rea- 
sons, to have him for a neighbor. So he per- 
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suaded him to build a house here, and promised 
that in case of attack he would come with all his 
followers to protect him. Accordingly, the white 
man built for himself a house—probably on the 
site occupied by this farm-house—and when it 
was finished he prepared a great feast, and then 
fired the gun which had been agreed upon as the 
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signal. In half an hour the crests of the hills 
about him were peopled with bands of grim war- 
riors. They came down the wooded slopes, with 
Uncas at their head, and partook of the banquet 
which the white man spread for him. The In- 
dians, although they probably said very little, 
were immensely pleased with both the trick and 
the feast, and for years after the white settler 
lived among them in peace and friendship.” 

We climbed to the top of the rock by means of 
a ladder, and seated ourselves in a sort of rude 
chair which crowns its summit. It is, according 
to my friend, the largest erratic bowlder in this 
country, if not in the world, being about seventy 
feet in length and fifty in height. Its weight is 
ten thousand tons, and it must have been carried 
there, during the glacial period, by some iceberg 
on its way to the equator. The frosts and storms 
of centuries have chipped from it many large 
pieces, one of which, lying beside it, is sixty feet 
long and nearly twenty feet thick, and is esti- 
mated to weigh twelve hundred tons. Several 
bowlders, similar to this one, but much smaller in 
size, are found strewn along the New England 
coast, and also on Long Island, and it is believed 
that many of them lie at the bottom of the Sound. 
About two years ago they were the subject of 
special study on the part of Professsor Beals, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London, who made 
a thorough examination of this section of the 
country. 

The sun was setting as we drove home through 
the lonely Mohegan settlement. As we reached 
its boundaries, I saw an old man standing by the 
road-side and gazing at the fertile valley before 
him with all the apparent indifference of his race. 
He was probably calculating the profits on his 
crop of hay, but there were a good many things 
he might have thought of had he been gifted with 
a vivid imagination. 


HOW MME. DE STAEL WAS TAKEN 
DOWN. 

LEARNED, spiritual women have their small 
and great weaknesses like ordinary mortals. So 
the Frau von Staél had the fault in society of 
not giving any one else a chance to speak a word, 
although she talked incessantly herself without 
regard to the comfort of her listeners. Several 
gentlemen, who had the greatest respect for the 
lady’s writings, yet were frequently unpleasantly 
touched by her inexhaustible flow of conversation, 
concluded to teach her a lesson. 

They introduced a stranger to her, and praised 
him as an extremely learned man. The author- 
ess received the guest with great politeness, but 
at once sought to let her light shine, and, ac- 
cording to her habit, talked very much and asked 
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innumerable questions, although in her zeal she 
did not netice that the addressed never answered 
one of them. 

After the stranger had disappeared, the other 
gentlemen asked how she was pleased with him. 

“ He is a highly amiable man, full of learning 
and wit,” she replied ; but was not a little aston- 
ished and horrified when the successful trick was 
told her that she had entertained a deaf and dumb 
man. 


SCHOOL-BOY WIT. 


Some more of Mr. Henry J. Barker’s curious 
specimens of Board school-boys’ mistakes appear 
in an English magazine. It is surprising to read 
that, according to one youthful essayist, Mr. 
Smith, the leader of the House of Commons, 
‘‘was a poor boy, at first he was a paper-boy. — 
One day, while he was selling papers, he caught 
sight of a little girl trying to get across the road, 
but could not, for the number of carriages. He 
at once went to her assistance, and carried her 
safely across the road. A little while after this 
Mr. Smith had a paper-stall on nearly every rail- 
way station in England.” Mr. Barker found on 
inquiry that this was a generally received tradi- 
tion among the children in one district of Lon- 
don. Another boy, asked what was the difference 
between a sheep’s heart and the human organ, 
replied, ‘‘ A sheep’s heart is the softest, for you 
can bite a sheep’s heart, but a woman’s heart you 
break.” This boy’s mother had died of a broken 
heart. A sharp lad is quoted, who, asked as to 
the gender of the noun egg, replied : ‘‘ Sir, you 
canna tell till it’s hatched.” In an essay on the 
donkey occurred the statement: ‘‘The donkey 
rather likes to feel a whip, as it only tickles him, 
and makes him feel joyful and hungry.” 


Ir seems rather strange that, while skins and 
eggs of the Great Auk are so highly valued, the 
public rarely hear of Pallas’s Cormorant, the ex- 
tinction of which in the North Pacific corresponds 
to that of the Great Auk in the North Atlantic. 
Only four specimens of Pallas’s Cormorant are 
known to exist in museums ; no one possesses its 
eggs ; and no bones were found or preserved until 
Mr. Leonhard Stejneger, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitntion, was so fortunate some years ago as to 
rescue a few of them. Yet this bird was the larg- 
est and handsomest of its tribe. So says Mr. 
Stejneger in an interesting paper—issued by the 
Smithsonian Institution —in which he records 
how the bones referred to were found by him in 
1882 near the north-western extremity of Behring 
Island. In an appendix to this paper Mr. Stej- 
neger’s ‘‘ find” is fully and seni described by 
Mr. Frederick A. Lucas. 
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TOGETHER. 


By Eric LULWorRTH. 
Once, long ago, in youth’s sweet prime, 
When first we met, 
I dreamed a dream of summer-time 
That haunts me yet. 
Together! together! 
Ever to see thee, ever to hear thee, 
Ever to know that thou art near me; 
Ever to turn to thee for peace, 
Ever to know that pain shall cease, 
With the light of thine eyes to cheer me! 
Together! together! 
In the days that my hope can see ; 
Together! Forever! my darling, my love, with thee! 


Once, happy hour! in days gone by, 
The words were spoken, 

The vows were vowed beneath the sky 
That fate has broken. 
Together! together! 

Ever to see me, ever to hear me, 

Ever to know that I am near thee; 

Ever to turn to me for peace, 

Ever to hope that pain may cease, 

If the love of my heart can cheer thee. 
Together! together! 

In the days that we soon shall see 

Together! Forever! my darling, my love, with thee! 


But somewhere yet, when all of life is done 
That I must do, 

The clouds shall vanish from the sun, 
The dream come true. 
Together ! together! 

Ever to see thee, ever to hear thee, 

Ever to know that thou art near me; 

Ever to turn to thee for peace, 

Ever to know that pain shall cease, 

With the light of thine eyes to cheer me. 
Together! together! 

In the worlds that we cannot see 

Together! Forever! my darling and I shall be! 


There, where no earthly fires can flame 
Sad hearts to passion’s heat— 
Our love transformed, but yet the same— 
There shall we meet. 
Together! together! 
Ever to see thee, ever to hear thee, 
Ever to know that thou art near me; 
Ever to turn to thee for peace, 
Ever to know that pain shall cease, 
With the light of thine eyes! with the light of thine eyes 
And the love of thy heart to cheer me. 
Together ! together! 
In the worlds that we soon shall see 
Together! Forever! my darling and I shall be! 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
By J. W. WaTSON. 

PEOPLE, generally, do not think so, but I hold 
that rich men have their rights, as well as poor 
men, although it seems a general belief that the 
moment a man becomes very rich, no matter how, 
whether by his industry, luck or inheritance, 
that his bounden duty is to share it with every- 


body who has not had the same industry, luck or 
inheritance. If this theory be right, and was 
generally embraced, there would be no more rich 
men, and no more ambition, for there would be 
no more incentive to obtain wealth, and conse- 
quently small, or no, enterprise. Another mis- 
take is to suppose that rich men are only rich 
men, and nothing more ; that they see no enjoy- 
ments in life beyond money- getting. In some 
cases this may be so, but in the case of the man 
whose name heads this paper, it was not. John 
Jacob Astor, the original of the name, in this 
city, was notably a great man. He was great in 
something besides money-making and money-say- 
ing ; he was a man of thonght and ideas, and his 
money came to him as a sequence. He was more 
than this. In his earlier days, he was a social, 
generous, good-natured man, who did not let his 
great wealth chill his blood, and a far-seeing one, 
who could not fail to become rich if he followed 
out those far-seeing instincts. He foresaw the 
coming greatness of the city of his adoption, and 


‘| acted on it by investing in real estate, much of 


which the family still holds, a hundred times en- 
hanced in value. I remember, when a boy, hav- 
ing had many opportunities of hearing and see- 
ing him, his injunction to my father and to 
others, ‘‘ Buy dirt—it won’t run away.” On this 
principle, which he instilled into his children, he 
bought real estate, but never sold. I heard him 
once say: ‘‘I will never give a lease, for, if it is a 
good one, they will sell it; if bad, they wil rna 
away and leave it.” I think he hardly knew how 
rich he was, or, if he did, had a full appreciation 
of it. I once heard him to say to Philip Hone, 
who was Mayor of the City of New York, and 
supposably a very rich man: ‘ Philip, how much 
are you worth ?” The answer was: “Oh, about 
three-quarters of a million, Astor.” The then 
thirty millionaire responded : ‘‘I don’t know but 
that’s as good as if you were a rich man.” 
Astor was very fond of the society of literary 
men, and sought them as much as he could. He 
was a life-long friend of Irving, Paulding and Hal- 
leck, the latter being for many years his secre- 
tary, and who often related to me that he told his 
employer that he did not want to be rich, but that 
if he had a steady income of $200 a year he would 
be satisfied. The old man, as a grim joke, left 
the poet exactly that sum per annum in his will, 
which it is pretty well known that his son Will- 
iam B. increased to a comfortable sum as long as 
Fitz-Greene lived. Astor had a great liking for 
old Billy Reynolds’s chop-house, in Thames Street, 
back of Trinity Church, and would go there al- 
most daily to enjoy his chop, or steak, and his 
pewter of ale, in company with Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, Irving, or some literary man, sometimes 
Poe—though he did not like Poe, and denounced 
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him as quarrelsome, which he was. Reynolds was 
a snarling, but good-natured, Englishman, who, 
when he became rich, bought a place at Fort Lee, 
on the Hudson, next door to my father’s, and I 
saw much of him. He was very fond of Halleck, 
and boasted of his acquaintance. Halleck dined 
with him every Sunday on which the boat ran, 
and had a good dinner, Pll be bound. The poet 


Donald Clarke, commonly called the mad poet, a 
sort of madness that it would be well if more peo- 
ple possessed. Clarke was shrewd, but eccentric, 
and did not have the faculty of making a living, 
but could make up for all shortcomings in drink- 
ing. He would lay for Astor in the mornings, 
when he would come down to his office—which 
was that of the American Fur Company, in Ann 
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always carricd a green cotton umbrella, rain or 
shine, Broadway or anywhere else, and, wherever 
he might be, never trusted it out of his sight. He 
was always full of humor and dry jokes, but never 
lost his dignity ; and beyond all he had a pro- 
found respect for Mr. Astor, treating him at all 
times with studied politeness, and pronouncing 
him a great man, to whom history would do jus- 
tice. Another of Mr. Astor’s favorites was Mc- 
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Street, near William, the entrance bounded on 
the east side by the very house in which Irving 
was born—and always get a lecture from the old 
man about drinking, ending off with the gift of a 
dollar, which Clarke would not have ten minutes 
before he would be found at Stoneall’s, a noted 
drinking-place «a few doors above, toward Nas- 
sau Street, from which he never emerged while 
a cent remained. 
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“WITH A SHRIEK OF MORTAL FRIGHT HE TURNS TO FLY.” 


THE STORY OF RIESEL, 


By VIRGINIA DUNCAN, 


THEY have been listening to her for an hour. 
They are the wealthy land-owner Hartmann, his 
wife Hedwig, and nephew Carl, last of the fam- 
ily, dearly loved by all who know him, a lieuten- 
ant in the Emperor’s body-guard—and dying. 

She is Liesel—blue-eyed, fair-haired, with the 
face of an angel—the companion of Frau Hart- 
mann, and the betrothed of Carl. She is sing- 
ing, and the words are like these : 


“T’d give bread and cheese for kisses, 
If the kisses were from you.” 


She looks at Carl, but the pretty eyes grow 
sad and dim. She softly closes the piano, and 
asks permission of Frau Hartmann to retire. 

Vol, XXIX., No. 6—48. 


Carl lights a cigar, and steps through the window 
on to the lawn. 

“*Oh, Heaven !” says his aunt; ‘our Carl will 
never be owner here. Day by day he grows more 
feeble. Since his betrothal with Liesel the fad- 
ing has been more rapid. She, poor girl, is heart- 
broken. Tfow she nurses him! It is a wonder 
she does not break down.” 

“God help us if she does !” returns the land- 
owner. ‘‘ Her loving ways and bright songs cheer 
us all—do they not, my heart ?” 

“Yes; and her rosy lips, and bright eyes, poor 
child, they will be dim with weeping soon.” 

‘“Oh, God! Hedwig, I would give my life for 
the boby—— Lieschen, child, I thought you were 
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in bed. 
are his wife you will take such care of him 

But Lieschen has gone once more, and what 
she says is this: ‘ He could give his life for 
Carl; ean I not return him mine ?” 


There, sweetheart, don’t cry; when you 


cr) 


But she does not betake herself to the pretty | 


white bedroom, where the worked counterpane, 
bureau-coyer, and table-cloth, with its little dia- 
mond-folded napkin in the centre, all tell that 


Frau Hartmann makes a danghter of her young | 


companion. Avoiding Carl, whose lighted cigar 
betrays him, she hastily but shrinkingly ap- 
proaches a grave-yard near the outskirts of the 
estate. Once inside the gates, a change comes 
over the girl She is no longer the gentle Liese 
who sings love-songs to her Carl, and makes the 
land-owner and his wife young again with her 
merry laughter. She is a pale and shivering 
girl, who flings herself on the cold ground be- 
fore a crumbling-vault, and sobs : 

‘© Oh, Carl! Oh, God, is there no other way ? 
Must he die ? must he lie there with them, and 
molder—and crumble—and become a mass of 
Ah!” She shrieks, and writhes on the ground. 
** But I cannot—no, not even for him. Oh, it 
is so cold, and narrow, and hard; it is dark, and 
smells so damp, the blood won’t run and feel warm 
—my blood, Carl's blood. Every time my heart 
beats I feel it newly; I can sing, and dance, and 
—love! How can I give it up? Oh, Carl, if 
you knew all, you would not ask me to!” 

Now she opens the door of the vault, and en- 
ters, shudderingly. It is cold, dark and damp. 
The, moon is just up, and by her light Liesel can 
see three rows of square tablets, one above the 
other, in ghastly likeness of a doll-house, with the 
names of forgotten dead, for furniture and in- 
mutes. 

Along the front runs a narrow ledge, where 
sometime mourners had been wont to lay flow- 
ers ; at first constantly, then at long and longer 
intervals, till all the fresh flowers were needed for 


rejoicings, and the withered ones blew away and | 
) | : 
thou wouldst hear me call. Oh, for one kiss—only 


were lost. 

Below the narrow ledge is a wider one, evidently 
built at a more recent date; onit is a coffin cased 
in lead. There was no place in the vault to in- 
close this last one. and the survivors had evi- 


dently been mercifully consoled, and their minds | 


led to brighter things, before making arrange- 
ments for more secure interment. Liesel flings 
herself on this neglected coffin and fairly screams : 

* Must I, Carl 2—must I, Carl 2—must my dear, 
warm blood be cold as ice ?—must I be like those 
others ?” 

Then, checking her sobs, she is once more the 
loving Liesel. 

*« My best beloved, if not I—you !” 

Then she resolutely rises, and grasps the lid on 


which she has been resting. There is no resist- 
ance. First, the lead cover—then the wooden. 
She forces herself to look in. Does she see a 
heap of moldering bones and cere-cloths ? Oh, 
God, no! the coffin is empty! 

* * * * * 

There is no quiet breakfast at the land-owner’s 
next morning. Carl is surely dying; his uncle 
had found him in the garden, the night before, 
gasping, unable to regain his room. His aunt 
has spent the night at his side, refusing her hus- 
band’s aid, or to have Liese called. 

“Poor child, she will know it soon enough !” 

And now the great Berlin doctor, for whom 
the land-owner telegraphed last night, comes, 
hears the story of Carl’s strange, causeless illness, 
looks wise, knows nothing, utters hopeful words 
with no heart in them, drinks a glass of Johan- 
nisberger, and goes. 

The good aunt must rest ; Liese shall take her 
place. But the little maid who was sent after 
Liese returns alone. 

“Fratilein Liesbet must be walking. 
not in her room.” 

“‘Impossible that she should be walking, this 
morning of all others. She must be waiting 
down-stairs. . Is she deaf, dumb and blind, that 
she does not come to us—and Carl ?” 

But the day passes, and another; Carl lingers, 
move dead than alive, and Lieschen does not come. 

The third day it can be kept from him no 
longer ; there comes a little life into his face, a 
little strength to his yoice, and his first word is 
* Lieschen !” 

What to sav—how to tell him! The country 
has been scoured for miles round to no purpose ; 
there is no trace of the missing one. Alarms have 
been sent out, but not even the liberal reward 
offered by the land-owner has elicited any infor- 
mation, Lieschen is lost indeed. Carl is incon- 
solable. 

* Oh, for strength to search myself!  Liesel, 
bride, I could find thee, if every one else failed— 


She is 


one !" 

But there is no strength ; the mysterious dis- 
ease that defied the gravest and most learned 
doctors has almost finished its work ; and though 
the last few days have been without perceptible 
failure, it is evident that unless some change 
comes, and soon, there can be no hope. 

Are prayers answered ? Sometimes, for the 
look of life grows on the poor loved face, and 
Aunt Hedwig has room in her heart to mourn 
Liesel—lost Liesel, for whom Carl constantly 
calls: ‘* Come, my love, if only for one kiss !” 

* * * * * 

It is midnight. The land-owner, worn with 

watching, has dropped into a troubled sleep, only 
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a few minutes, doubtless, but he is wakened by a 
weak cry from Carl, ‘* Liesel, love !” sees a figure 
slip from the room, and rushes to the bedside of 
his nephew. Carl is lying very still, As his 
uncle falls on his knees he whispers, faintly, 
*¢ Liesel—kissed—me—here,” and the end has 
come. ‘ Here” is his poor wasted throat, and 
on it isa small red mark, like the prick of a pin. 
* * * * 

Carl must be placed in the old vault till other 
preparations can be made. The land-owner can- 
not leave his wife, who is prostrated by the dou- 
ble bereavement. The village undertaker will 
arrange all. The small coffin in front of the 
ledge must be moved. The young land-owner 
shall lie there; he is small and light; the stone- 
work, though crumbling, will hold a little longer. 

“‘Here, Max, help me lift off this. Is it too 
heavy ? Then we will take it out of the lead. Be 
careful now. What ? the lid is loose! Bring me 
some nails. We will soon make all right.” 

The undertaker is a practical man, and has no 
foolish scruples. In a moment a nail is driven 
in. The coffin sways a little. 

**Tfold it steady, Max.” 

In goes another. The rocking becomes more 
yiolent, as if some one inside were struggling to 
get out. 

«Max, hold the thing still. It is falling—can’t 
you sec 7" 

Max is trembling. 

“You may beat me, but I won’t put my hand 
on it. Something is wrong.” 

‘*Tdiot, what can be wrong but that the tres- 
tles are old 2 There, one more nail.” 

As he drives it home with a careless hand, Max 
utters a scream, for a spurt of blood—red, warm 
blood—comes through a crack in the moldering 
coffin, and the stolid undertaker yells with mad 
horror as his rough flannel blouse is drenched 
with the terrible stream. With a shriek of mor- 
tal fright he turns to fly, dashing down at the 
same time his heavy hammer. It strikes the half- 
overturned, crumbling coffin; the side falls out, 
and there, newly dead, weltering in the blood 
flowing from a nail-hole in her breast, lies Liesel. 
* * * * * 

«Oh, Heaven! yes, a fine estate, but who will 
live there. when it is as well known as gospel 
that the last of the race died—God help us—all 
through his aunt’s companion, who was—a 
yampire !” 


TRAVELING BY AIR. 
By ANDREW WILSON. 

In one of Jules Verne’s famous romances, if I 
mistake net, there is graphically depicted a jour- 
ney from the earth to the moon. The chief pro- 
ceedings involved in this extended tour consisted, 


I believe, in the voyagers being shot out of a mon- 
ster cannon. They were inclosed in a kind of 
gigantic shell or cannon-ball, and then projected 
into space toward the “‘queen of night,” their 
exact speed, and the date of arrival on the inner 
surface, being, of course, accurately calculated 
according to astronomical data. Truth to tell, 
there is something which is always interesting 
about the romance of science ; and the perusal 
of Jules Verne’s volume compels one to the regret 
that lunar trips, which might, however, be rather 
chilly and cheerless, or excursions to Mars, which 
might be much more interesting, are not yet (or 
likely soon to be) numbered among the possibili- 
ties of Messrs. Cook’s programme. Yet mankind 
has always had a hankering after flying as a means 
of progression. Ballooning may be within reach 
of practical solution as a method of easy and cer- 
tain traveling ; but it is the more interesting fac- 
ulty of flight, and of the actual and deliberate 
guidance of our bodies through the air in any 
direction and at any reasonable speed we choose, 
which has for centuries fascinated the minds of 
inventors. Flying-machines differ from balloons 
in their assumption of this directive and con- 
trolling power, albeit that ‘dirigible ” balloons 
are facts of aerial navigation. The notion of in- 
dependent flight must have charmed man of oll 
as he gazed at the bird, free as air, and skimming 
on extended pinions through the blue ether. In 
the pages of many an old writer we mect with ref- 
erences to the idea that man might be able to fly 
by aid of wings. One Elmerus, a monk of the 
Confessor’s period, has been credited with having 
been able to fly for a furlong’s distance ; although, 
in truth, the feat dwindles into relative insigniti- 
cance by reason of the short distance covered. 

It may be maintained, of course, that man 
wants the essential structures of the flying ani- 
mals. Ife has his fore limbs or arms, fashioned 
in the sume type as those of birds, bats, and the 
extinct plerodactyls, ov * flying dragons”; but he 
certainly wants the special modifications which 
adupt the general type of limb to a special end. 
For example, he has no great fold of skin or 
elongated fingers to support it, as have the bats. 
He wants the feathers of the bird, and equally 
does he lack the huge breast-muscles of the flyer, 
attached as they are to a big keel in the centre of 
the breast-bone—the muscular mass, in short, 
which forms the tidbit in carving a fowl.. Like 
the ostrich, man’s breast-bone is flattened and his 
breast-muscles are of fairly powerful kind, but 
not by any means adapted to support him in the 
air. Then, again, man wants the aerial bones of 
the bird and bat, Asa rule, birds which fly have 
no marrow inside their bones. The bone-cavities 
are filled with air instead. Then also, in birds, 
we find that the air taken into the lungs in 
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breathing escapes 
therefrom into sacs or 
compartments placed 
in various situations in 
the body, and thus 
renders the body rela- 
tively light for flying. 
So is it with the insect 
also, in which the air- 
tubes or breathing 
organs are distributed 
all through its body— 
an cvident provision 
for lightness in flight. 
Clearly, I think, if 
humanity is ever to go 
careering through the 
air, it must be in bal- 
loons or in flying- 
machines, and not as 
single units like the 
birds or bats—unless, 
indeed, the man of the 
future becomes the 
possessor of muscles 
and bony structures 
better adapted for 
flight than are those of 
the men of the present 
day. 

The prospects of air- 
traveling, while more 
hopeful than was the 
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case, say, twenty-five 
years ago, arc not yet 
sufficiently far ad- 
vanced to enable us 
to look on an aerial 
tour as a near possi- 
bility of the future. 
Yet much has been 
accomplished within 
the past quarter of a 
century in the way, at 
least, of rendering air- 
machines amenable to 
command, and in the 
sense of elevating 
them above being the 
sports of the winds. 
The old balloon was 
driven hither and 
thither at the mercy 
of the air-currents. 
Only by lightening 
the car and by allow- 
ing the gas to escape 
could the aeronaut 
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affect his course, so as to strike a favorable part 
of the ground in his descent, or to avoid obstacles. 
Compared with the old crude style of ballooning, 
what are we to think of Gaston Tissandier’s ‘ di- 
rigible” balloons, the first of which was a model 
of 11 feet in length and 4 feet in diameter, filled 
with hydrogen gas, and driven by electricity at a 
rate of about seven miles an hour ? Then came 
a second Tissandier effort in the shape of a bal- 
‘loon 90 feet long and 30 feet in diameter, in 
which was contained a dynamo machine driving a 
screw-propeller, the accumulator weighing about 
400 pounds, In this real flying- machine the 
brothers Tissandier journeyed at a rate of seyen 
to nine miles an hour for an hour or two contin- 
uously, In 1884 also we find Messrs. Renard and 
Krebs constructing, also at Paris, a balloon (like 
the others, spindle-shaped somewhat, as becomes 
structure destined for swift transit), of some 
160 feet long and 274 feet in diameter. Here, 
too, we find the engine and the screw, giving to 
the balloon the essentials of a ship of the air, with 
means for steering. Renard’s balloon went at the 
rate of from twelve to fifteen miles an hour on 
-its trips; and many visitors to the last Paris 
Exhibition may have noticed this balloon. 
Success in traveling by air would, therefore, 
seem to be gradually approaching us, through the 
experiments of enthusiasts in ballooning. The 
balloon is no longer left to chance in the matter 
of its guidance, and we have learned how to steer 
and how to propel it. What will be the next im- 
provement in the ‘dirigible ” balloon is a query 
scarcely capable of being definitely answered, per- 
haps, as things are. First of all, experts would 
appear to be agreed that even big birds do not 
exert nearly so much power or energy as was once 
supposed, Professor Thurston, in a recent article, 
remarks that an eagle in full flight only exerts a 
fraction of one horse-power. A pigeon flying 
2,200 feet per minute (nearly twenty-five miles an 
hour) exerts 1-200th of a horse-power per pound, 
equal to 94 horse-power for a flying-machine 
weighing one ton at twenty-five miles an hour, or 
50-horse-power per ton weight at fifty miles per 
hour. There is, perhaps, nothing discouraging 
to aeronauts in these figures. That mechanical 
science will be equal to adjusting them to the 
requirements of air-traveling seems only a reason- 
able deduction from facts as they stand ; and the 
day, in truth, may not be very far off when aerial 
machines may be placed at the disposal of those 
who do not fear to launch themselves on the air- 
ocean, and brave the cyclones and storms which 
occasionally disturb that great dominion. For 
one thing, it is not necessary apparently that our 
air-voyaging should be undertaken at a great 
height. If we cleared the chimney-tops and the 
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although a possible tumble even from this rela- 
tively limited distance would be fraught with 
greater risks, I fancy, than, say, ai ordinary rail- 
way collision. If ever personal flight comes to be 
a possibility (I can imagine a flying match, asa 
game of the future, rivaling lawn-tennis or foot- 
ball), it may interest us to know even now that a 
flying man would require a spread of wing of 
about 20 feet. But, as we have seen, if we did 
make our wings, science would still have to re- 
mind us of a little difficulty in the shape of the 
question, ** Where are the muscles 7” 
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Qvarnt and delightful, and making a direct claim upon 
the sympathies of all lovers of birds, beasts and insects, is 
James W. Steele’s book, felicitously entitled, ‘‘ Fur, Feath- 
ers and Fuzz” (Belford Company). The author calls his 
half-dozen chapters ‘‘ Studies in Animal Character,” and 
that is precisely what they are, in contradistinction to 
scientific analyses. ‘‘ Ido not care much about supraorbital 
bones,” he says, ‘‘ or the number of teeth or toes, or mi- 
nute particulars of anatomical conformation, but am dis- 
posed, after a blundering and non-technical fashion, to 
mostly regard looks and actions,” The chapter headed 
“The Survival of the Vittest’’ presents a pathetic drama 
of the plains, in which a majestic old buffalo, deposed 
mouarch of the herd, is challenged to a fight and worsted 
by an upstart young bull, then set upon and insulted by 
the cows and calves, and finally abandoned, to limp slowly 
off, stopping sometimes and looking slowly back over his 
shoulder, awaiting his inevitable doom of being nagged to 
death by the coyotes. There is a deliciously humorous ac- 
count of *‘ The American Eagle under Difficulties,” which 
ought not to be read by any one who desires to cherish a 
respectful admiration for our so-called national bird. The 
English sparrow, that objectionable foreigner, is shown up 
for the little feathered ‘* tough” that he is. ‘ Some Dogs 
Ihave Known”? is, like many other passages in the book, 
full of what the author in his dedication describes as ** the 
half-expressed whimsical idea that animals are persons, 
and may have souls,” The humorous pen-drawings by 
Frank Ver Beck, which brighten the pages of Mr. Steele’s 
book, deserve cordial commendation. 

Tue self-told story of the earnest and active life of a 
good woman, Frances E. Willard, is given in ** Glimpses 
of Fifty Years, 1839—1889,” with an introduction by Han- 
nah Whitall Smith. It makes a large and handsome yol- 
ume, and is generously illustrated with portraits, views. 
fac-similes, etc., of first-class artistie quality. But if is 
undoubtedly the intrinsic worth of Miss Willard’s own 
elaborate yet vivacious chronicle, and the cordial inter- 
est felt in her work and personality by thoughtful men 
and women of all shades of opinion, that have assured her 
book the warm welcome it is now enjoying. Her extreme 
views on the subject of ‘‘ temperance ” have not prevented 
the uccomplishment of a vast deal of public work in the 
service of humanity, nor the appreciation of her gracious 
personal example by reformers of a very different type. 
*‘As president for ten years of the great organization 
called the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
numbering more than two hundred thousand women, 
scattered all over the United States, Frances E. Willard 
has won a love and loyalty that no other woman, I think, 
has ever before possessed.” So says her English fellow- 


trees we could progress easily and safely enough, | worker, in the introduction. Miss Willard has, as she 
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tells us, set down with absolute fidelity her recollections 
of her seven selyes (on the principle or one’s undergoing 
a complete change every seven years): ‘* the welcome 


child, the romping girl, the happy student, the roving | 
teacher, the tireless traveler, the temperance organizer, and, | 


lastly, the politician and advocate of woman's rights!” It is 
a cheerful and inspiring autobiography. Scores of bright 
passages tempt the scissors. Here is one about a helpful 
book: ** No single book has helped me more in these last 
years than the little French treatise trans'ated by Hannah 
Whitall Smith, entitled, Practice of the Prosence of God.’ 
Brother Lawrence, a Franciscan friar, who did the cooking 
for his monastery, is the hero of the narrative, and I do 
not believe it possible for any well-intentioned per. on 
to read the contents of this little volume once a month 
throughout a single year without being lifted above the 
mists and vapors of his every-day environment into the 
sweet, clear air of that spiritual world which is always 
with us if we only knew it, and in which we may perpetu- 
ally dwell if we only try, or, rather, if without trying we 
just accept its presence and its hallowed communion." 
The gentle authoress has not escaped those errors, of a 
typographical nature, which are bound to oecur in the 
best - regulated literary families. Here are a few which 
Miss Willard humorously complains of having suffered : 
*T said of Joseph Cook that, of certuin evils named, he 
was the ‘uncompromising foe ’ 
him ‘uncompromising Jve’; of a lovely white - ribbon 
frieud, who had gone to the Better Country. I wrote, 
‘ Some of us are like comets, but she was a steady shining 
star’; the types said, ‘Some of us are like camels’; ina 
mild quotation I wrote, *’Tis only strength makes gentle- 


ness sublime’; the types said, ‘ "Tis only strength makes | 


gentlemen divine’ ; again, this was written, * The souls of 
some sit on the ends of their nerves’; typo declared that 
the ‘souls of some sit on the ends of their fingers’; a 
friendly journalist in Boston declared of ine that I was ‘a 
believer in immortality’; but typo echoed, * dmmorality'; 
and so on and on, and the end is not yet. 
stood that, solid as they are, the types refract the light of 
truth, and often mike out of an unofending human ereat- 
ure a Spectre of the Brocken,” ; 

Tue average American novel of the period is a delicate, 
ephemeral affair, based upon an episode rather than a 
plot, a pretty trifle that was written in a week to be read 
at a sitting. This is the idea that presents itself as one 


: the types rechristened | 
| ties demands that carly instruction should engage itself 
| entirely with familiar objects of sense: the reflective pow- 


| same author. 


actual occurrences. Charles Howard Montague’s ‘ Count- 
ess Muta " is the posthumous work of a bright young Bos- 
ton journalist, who fulfilled his own prediction by wearing 
himself out at the beginning of his career, and dying at 
the age of thirty. The story is founded upon the tricks and 
phenomena of ** mind-reading " as performed by the late 
Washington Irving Bishop, whose methods the young 
newspaper-man somewhat sensationally ‘* exposed" in 
Boston a few years ago. While the extravagant estimate 
of the author's genius embodied in the publisher's preface 
is not confirmed in this novel, it is nevertheless a clever 
performance, with melodramatic movement and color. 


Dr. Wuanrton'’s ‘‘ Famous Women of the New Testa- 
ment" (E. B. Treat, New York), is a companion yolume 
to ** The Famous Women of the Old Testament" by the 
In some respects it is an advance upon that 
work. Dr. Wharton has thoroughly studied each person- 
age, the environments of each, all that conduced to the 
formation of each character, the native and acquired char- 
acteristics of each, and the lessons taught by each to the 
women of all succeeding ages. 

Oxe of the latest ‘* monographs on education " (D. C. 
Heath & Co.) is by William N. Rice, and urges the neces- 
sity and practicability of the introduction of the study of 
natural science into the lower schools. Mr, Rice argues 
that the natural order of deyclopment of the mental facul- 


ers and power of abstraction, which are later in their de- 
yelopment, may be overeultivated by a vicious system of 


| youthful instruction, and work a complete atrophy of the 


powers of observation, This writer is aware of the lack 
of good teachers of elementary science, but finds in the 
increasing abundance of good books a compensation which 
sluplifies difficulties in the practice. No such books are 


' better than the little ‘* Guides for Science Teaching " 


Be it under- , 


picks up the dainty paper-covered volume on a book- | 


stand ; and in vacation times such an estimate perhaps 
expresses approval rather than disparagement. Here are 
three new works of American fiction belonging to the Bel- 
ford Company’s series, which the above generalization may 
fit more or less loosely. ‘A Vayabond’s Honor,” by Er- 
nest De Lancey Pierson, is a somewhat vivacious tale of u 
young man of roving and gambling propensities, who, 
being saved from a hotel fire in New York, is mistaken by 
a widow and her niece living in affluencs for a cousin of 
the girl returned from a long sojourn in Australia, and is 
by them taken to their home and cared for. The redeem- 
ing influence of the young girl upon the vagabond, with 
whom she is in love, is depicted, together with the mental 
struggles and the temptations through which he is made 
to pass. The happy dénouement is quite ingeniously 
worked out, though the ‘‘ honor” of the vagabond, as 
judged from a summing-up of his conduct throughout the 
story, is decidedly questionable. ‘* A Mountain - White 
Heroine,” by James R. Gilmore, is a vivid and dramatic 
picture, by one who evidently knows his characters and 
localities well, of the mountain regions of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and the Carolinas during the late civil 
war. It is a stirring narrative, evidently founded upon 


(noy published by Heath, Boston), which were originally 
the lectures to teachers given by Professor Alpheus Hyatt 
and other experts in the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory. They cover nearly all the field, and proceed upon 
the idea of making the pupil du his own observing, under 
the teacher's suggestions and guidance, rather than in- 
struction. The first one was botanical; the latest (No. 
XV.) is * Thirty-six Observation Lessons on Minerals.” 
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Gunirses or Firry Yrars. The Autobiography of an 
American Woman. By Frances E. Willard. 704 pp. 
Illustrated. Woman's Temperance Publication Assc- 
ciation. . 

THIRTEEN YEARS OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION IN ALASKA. 
By W. H. Pierce. 224 pp. Illustrated. Journu! 
Publishing Company, Lawrence, Kan. 
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ete. (Good Form Series.) 80 pp. Cloth, T5e. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes & Brother, New York. 
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THe Scpartum or Sr. Veronica. 
engraving by Claude Mellan. 25c. J. Schaefer, New 
York. 
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